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iv  DISSERTATIO  GENERALIS. 

nem  ab  oninibas  reportare :  qaippe  Muss  ^9  moris 
est  antiquiy  qdicqaid  sibi  velint,  possunt. 

Sint  denique  Historiae  suae  parieH,  at  magis 
clarse,  niagis  sobriee,  magisque  auctoritatis  plense. 
Sit  ilia  niaterift  non  levis,  seDtenti4  gravis,  verbis 
non  nimis  abundans,  aot  prodiga,  sed,  ut  quae 
cursiim  viatori,  digito  quasi,  monstraret,  exemplis 
potius,  memorilLque  dignis  referta,  quam  falsis 
aut  frivolis  ornamentis.  Illius  sit,  praeterita  revo- 
care,  ac  ante  ocolos  ponere ;  nee  ei  denegandum 
sit,  si  modo  cuofi  modesti^,  delectare,  sed  inpri- 
mis,  ex  sua  ipsius  professione  narrandi,  prodesse; 

immo,  cum  miscet  humana  divinisf*  (^l^^PP^ 
suas  etiam  fabulas  in  rerum  primordiis  babet  antU 
qnitas)  illius  sit,  verborum  vim  et  quasi  meduUam 
eruere;  verum  queerere,  quantumque  fas  sit,  in* 
venire;  sustentando simul  explicare;  publicoqne  pa* 
tins,  quam  privato,  commodo,  sapientam  fidei, 
quam  vulgi  credulitati,  et  posterorum  fructui,  quam 
patronorum  vanitati,  consulere.  Haec  pree  se  ferat, 
hsc  perficiat  Historia :  bee  sint  leges  ejus  supremae; 
ne  dum  rerum  gestarum,  morum  priscorum,  phi- 
losophise, virtutis,  et  religionis  indagatricem  ,  se 
velit  ostendere,  fucosa,  vel  nimis  ventosa,  et  tan- 
turn  non  profana  esse  videatur. 

Quod  ad  nostros  spectat  conatus,  illi  sunt,  fate* 

iJpiy  i^ivita  vo\Xm  Xiynv  crujiAoiiriir  ifAOictf 

Hbsiod.  Tbbog* 

f  Livii  Hist  sub  ioit 
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mor,  satis  leves,  viz,  et  nc  vix,  Historiolarum  Frag- 
menta.  Quod  vero  ad  vos,  Academic!,  quamplu* 
rimnm  gaudemas,  qnicquid  sint,  ea  vobis  humiliter 
oblaturi :  vos,  oramus,  ne  temere,  vel  pro  nihilo  acct* 
pialis ;  sed,  qua  benevoientia  et  liberalitate  vestro- 
ram  confratrum  labores  fovere  soiiti  estis,  et  quas 
olim  ▼estram  nonnuUi  erga  nos  gesserunt,  iindem 
DODO  eos  protegatis :  et  quo  magis  eos  deprimat  aot 
dimiouat  nostra  obscuritas,  eo  magis  vestri  nominis 
splendor  sustentare  vel  amplificare  possit, 

Yisnni  est,  ut  ira^ ^YKrifto-Tixwc  nostram  sententiam  vo- 
bis offeramus,  plurima  non  deesse  argumenta,  quibus 
iodocti    hflec  Privilegia  vestrae  fidei  commendare- 
Dw;  non,  ut  qui  Cantabrigise  gremio  quondam 
enotritiy  et  nunc  tandem  redeuntes,  nimis  confident 
ter  aot  arroganter  matrem  illam  antiquam  exquire- 
reaioti,  arriperemns,  amaremus ;  nee  ut  qui  ipsam  ^ 
nos  nostraqoe  pro  suis  dulcissimis  invicero  amplex* 
nram  esse  expectaremus ; — ut  olim  aures  suis  lacta* 
Tit  blanditiis  Grsecaram  Literarum  ille  quondam 
Professor  Graacus,  Barnesins* : — nos  melius  ipsi  no* 
Timos;  et  in  memoriam  revocantes  opinioues  nostras^ 
nee  novas  nee  faustas,  moresque  vix  academicos,  ut 
qui  ab  adolescentift  usque  ad  senectutem  a  Centro 
Universitatis  in  circuitu  quasi  per  regiones  ober- 
ravimos;  hsec  quidem  recognoscentes,  vix  propius 


Tfxo;  ii  fAi  t70Tw«  Tfccvrn 
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aodeamns  accedere,  quam  Poeta  iioster  Cantabri- 
giensis,  Conleias*. 

Sed'quid  dicemus  ?  Cum  Genius  (nescio  quis)  no- 
bis in  aurem  snsurravit,  hsec  vobis  esse  submitten- 
da,  jam  nobiscum  dubitavimus,  et  reputavimus, 
quam  iMgissime  nos  prohibere  a  talibus  vitae 
nosttfle  rationes;  etquidem,  nil  nisi  perfectum  inge* 
nio  et  doctrina  vobis  dari  oportere.  Tamen  is  idem, 
quisquis  fuit,  (adeo  huic  rei  obsistebamus)suasit,  ora- 
vity  immo  quasi  ix  rfmrofs  respondere  visus  est ;  **  in 
promptu  esse  argnimenta,  et  nihil  prohibere;  videli- 
cet, nihil  heec  sapere  nostra;  nihil  nostrarum  de 
nobismet  querelarum  promere ;  nihil  vos  ad  theolo- 
gicas  vel  literarias  altercationes  provocare ;  nihil 
denique  apud  vos  honorum  aucupari  vel  expectare; 
ad  vos  omnia  referre ;  ad  vos  vestra  redire ;  et,  quse 
peterent  ad  vos  eo,  quo  par  est,  cnltu  appropin-* 
quare,  eadeni  vos  illiberaliter  aut  inhumaniter  non 
dimissuros  fore/* 

Et  quidem  esse  hoc  opnscuhim  nee  vestris  nomi- 
nibus  itidignum,  nee  vestris  offiriis  non  idoneum,  nee 
vestris  studiis  aliennm,  res  ipsa  docet ;  lancem  m« 
turam^  (nil  clarius)  at  simul  non  levia,  aut  inutilia 
(<le  land  capriud^  ut  aiunt)  exhibentem,  sed  varii 
nomiiiis  fructibus  refertam.  Auttqiiitatem  iila  niir& 
redoleft,  nunc  primum  omnibus  patet'acta  :  majorum 
nostrornm  disciplinas  oculis  suf>ji(:it,  Cantahri^ice 
nobtrse  arcana  depromit,  doctis  viris  peiiitns  explo- 

*  Hei  mihi,  quid  fato,  Genitrix,  accedis  ioiqao  1 
Sit  Sord,  sed  ne  bis  Ips»a,  Noverca  niibi. 

Eiegia  Dtiiicalona  ad  IlluAirimmam 
Acadcmiam  CantabrigU^nsem, 
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rata»  graviter  castigfata,  in  cujasque  osum  disposita, 
et,  deaique,  qoicqaid  ipsa  sit,  et  quicquid  de  quibus** 
dam  UDiTersitatis  legibtts,  et  iiistitutisi  ibi  promuU 
galis^  vobis  ipsis  jodicanttbos,  dtcendum  sit^  omnia 
eorandeni  testimonio  confirmanda  et  cognoscenda. 

Vim  Cantabrigiensibus  hoc  opas  utile  (ore,  prae* 
leftim  ad  Cantabrigiani  commoraniibusy  et  etiam 
Hon  Gommdrantibos,  ut  quod  animum  refricet,  qnis 
dabitabit  ?  Quidni  enim  ?  Frsetertta  in  memoriam  ' 
revocat;  pnesentia  sob  oculis  ponit;  rainiis  nota 
io?estigataris  openoi  feret;  iis  pnesertim  Historic 
am  Cantabrigiensem  cariosius  aut  attentias  aliquo 
tempore  exploraturis  voluptatem  et  fructum  adeo 
ioppeditabity  at  nihil  supra:  ex  hoc  enim  fonte 
Historia  Cantabrigiensis  tota  defluit ;  quern  si  pne- 
tereatis,  obi  meliora  vel  certiora  invenietis  ?  Immo, 
eo  pneterito,  yeritas  abierit,  siqoe  cisternas  exc|uire« 
retis,  et  in  eaa  iocideretis,  erunt  vacuae,  vel  rupta, 
put  Kquoris  nil  poterunt  retinerej  fraudes  nimirum 
monasticse,  fabnlaeque  bistoriolarum. 

Hoc  volumen  titulo  designatum  est,  Primlegia 
Universitaiis  Caniah.  quippe  ad  jura  ejus  et  leges 
pertinens:  at  qaidem  non  male  audiret,  Annales, 
CfaroDica,  Fasti,  ¥el  si  quid  magis  historic^  sonet. 
Hoe  enim  idem  recte  somendnm  est  pro  Historico 
Indice  yel  0irectorio,  vel  Temporum  Canta^ 
brigienaiam  Rationario ;  et  per  Chronica,  sat  scitis, 
redd  ^ik  tenditur  ad  Historiam. 

Unde  fit,  bistoriam  antiquam^  tarn  apud  Septen* 
tricNialea,  et  Eoropseos,  quam  apud  Asiaticos,  fal- 
laciis  adeo  crassis,  fabularum  prodigiis,  ubique  sea* 
tere?      Nonne     hinc?     quod    oimirum    futilibus 
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Genealogicis,  et  Mythologicis,  et  AstroDomicis  se« 
ducta,  sine  Chronicis  fidis  omnino  c«eca  ruif,  et, 
sub  Traditionis  impetu,  vorticibns  quasi  inconstan* 
tibus  et  sine  legibus  excurrens,  circum  undique  se 
egit  ?  Hinc  Druidibus  Superstitiones,  ei  insUtuta 
prarissimfi:  ita  saltern  Ceesar :  Neque  fas  esse  exis- 
timant  ea  Uteris  mandare;  quum  in  reliquis  fere 
rebus  publieis,  privatisque  rationibuSf  Gneds  Uteris 
'(quocunque  modo  accipieiidum)^  utantur*.  Idem 
de  Gallis:  Galli  se  cmnes  ab  Dite  patre  prqgna^ 
tos  predicant :  idque  ab  Druidibus  phoditum  clt- 
eunt'\.  Similiter  de  aliis  eornm  prsedicandum  sit: 
e  Druidicis  traditionlbus^non  tidismoDamentisrerum 
gestaruin,pendebant.  Eadem  primoapudBritannos, 
quae  postea  apud  Gallos:  magnus  iis  versuum  nu- 
memsy  quos  memoriee  dederi«nt,  et  quos  annalium 
loco  servarant.  Hinc  Islandici,  etsi  Ruiiicas  quas- 
datn  literas  noverint,  et  Chronicorum  fragmenta 
forsan  retinueriiity  Chronicis  tamen  ipsis,  quic- 
quid  fuerint,  fabulis,  qufe  antecesserint,  intermis- 
tiS|  structuram  omnino  Giganticam  et  porlento- 
sam  pro  Historic  cumulaverunt.  Hinc  ilia  pro- 
digia,  non  naturae,  vel  naturae  Crea'oris,  qui  solus 
facit  magna  prodigia^  sed  ea  quae  ignorantia  gene- 
ravit,  credulitas  aluit,  et  dementia  suspexit ;  quae 
quo  minus  comprehendenda,  eo  niagis  credita; 
quo  magis  mira,  eo  m^rgis  pro  veris  accepta; 
portentosa  niuiirum  ilia  de  Odino,  et  de  rerum  sua- 
rum  miraculis,  eonimentitia,  caeteraeque  multipiices 
narrationesy     quas,    poeticis  artificiis    circumlitas, 

*  De  Bell.  Oall.  L.  vi.  13.        f  Ibid  e.  IG. 
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Bdd«  Semandi  *  propagavit.  Hand  aliter  de 
cseteris  populis  septentrionalibus  judicandam  sit. 
Quod  ad  nostros,  ex  its  qui  de  statu  veterum  BritanI 
noram  scripsere,  sunt  quidam,  summA.doctrinA  et 
jtdicio  praediti,  qui  existimarunt,  a  prim^rdiis  hujus 
iwMkB  iMqne  ad  Julii  Csesarig  adrentum,  ftihil  certi 
Td  ex  traditione,  vel  ex  historic,  vel  ex  antiquft 
hmk,  colligendum  essef;  pene  omnia  que  priora 
fio  fabulis  respoenda ;  adeo  nt  vix  aliquid  ausint 
uu  quod  scnptores  Graeci  et  Latini  suppeditave^ 
riot  J.  Hinc  apud  nmtros  Saxonas,  etsi  quwdam 
in  Cbronico  Saxonico  fide  digna  sint,  et,   ut  que 

frostm  alibi  qu8Brenda,pretio«a§,tamen  alia  qu«dam 
ddUios  sunt  momenti,  veritati  aliena,  et  pro  s»culi 

cojusqae  supefstitionibus  et  ignorantJA  sstimanda. 

•  DirersB  sunt  opiniones,  ut  doctis  bene  notum  est,  de  S« 
BaKt.  Kdd«:  alii  existimant,  ab  ipso  Samundo  conditara  e«w 
laniKogu^  Islandici;  alii,  rersam  esse  Untum  ab  eodem  ex 
dMrteriba,  Runicis.  Utcuoque  sit.  eruditi  omnes  consentiunt. 
Edmund.  Carmina,  Eddam,  my.hologiam  Isiandicorura  antiquam 
«ete  continere,  et  nonnulla  saltern  ex  ipsiaejus  carmioibus  maenam 
tapere  Tetustatem.  ^ 

t  Hi.(  Brii  a  Pri»ordiis  ad  Norman.  Conquisit  a  Johann. 
Mfltoo.    Sab  .niMo.  sen»«nt.am  supra  memoratam  pnebet.  quam 
« loqaitar,  maximc  graviiatis  viri  amplexi  sunt.  ' 

t  lu  saltern  Ricardus  Mon.  Westm.  de  Situ  Briton  si  Vir 
doctos  BcHnmui  qui  ut  Editor  ad  Histori.  Lib.  I.  &  U  „ota« 
•ddidit,  noa  idem  est,  ut  quidam  putanf,  totiu.  bperi«  Auctor  uT 
eaoqne  sit,  tam  Historia  quam  No.sb  e  Gracis  et  Latinis  Scriptori' 
bo.  tolas  pene  pendent.  De  ceteris  Ricardi,  qua  in  Bibliothecis 
latent,  oil  moramur.  Factus  est  Ricardus  (ut  confitentur  eruditi) 
magis  credulus,  quo  minus  classicus.  Que  Ricanius  de  Druida 
m«  d«ciplin.  iu  Briunnia  nar«t,  (L.  I.  c.  4.>pene  tola  est  C... 
ni,  »i  modo  excipias  versus  Lucani. 

h  SuoDEi.  Chron.  Edit  Gibsoni,  Pmf. 
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Hinc  item  apud  GreecoR,  qnibus  tamen  onmM 
artes  et  scientise  tanta  debeot,  vastam  illud  et  tor* 
tuosiiui  fabQiaruin  pondos,  quo  verttaten  qaaedam 
severiores  sunt  obrutee;  videlicet  figmentomoY  ilia 
quasi  conglobatio,  ab  Urauo  usque  ad  UlysM^m 
discurrens^  Cyclicis  et  Cyprianis  (sic  audinnt) 
poetis  Gontexta,  nunc  vero,  fragmentis  quibuMlacn 
a  Proclo*  exceptis,  omnino  perdita. — Niuvirum 
Hullis  his  populis  erant  annales^  ve)  quicqnid  tahum 
habtf  rent,  traditione  fucatum,  oculorum  aciem  effagit. 
Historia  quasi  sylv4  latet,  sique  veritatem  per- 
sequi   cuperemus,    necesse   est    (ut   pruverbialiter 

dictum  est)  ix  ^fipo^g  iiUfAXfrxvcofMiv. 

Quod  ad  Greeeos  quidem  attinet,  Athenienses 
gloriati  sunt,  se  cseteris  in  vetustate  longe  praeoel- 
lere;  et  quidem  recte:  quippe  illi,  propter  regionis 
tenuitatem,  agri  sterilitatem,  et  seditionum  atqae 
migrationum  iufrequentiam,  rtiv  x^i*^^  ^^'  ^'  »vr<n 
wxouvf:  sic  saltern  de  se  prsedicavit  populus  ille 
disertus,  et  inventionibus  plenus,  immo,  si  cre- 
dere liceaty  auTovOwif.  Ideoqne  antiqui  Atbeni- 
enses  capitum  comas  aureis  cicadis  religare  soliti 
sunt|— nimirum  quo  magis  vetusti,  eo  niagis  fa- 
bulosi ;  quo  magis  rernm  suarum  investigatore?»»  eo 
ttiagiH  faliaciarum  inrentores,  et  nngis  anilibus  ere- 
duti.  Yerum  enimvero,  nee  Herodotus  Pater  (ut 
aiunt)  Historise^  nee  Homerus,  Poesew^,  base  Graeco* 

*  Procli  Chrestomathk  in  Pbotii  Biblioih.  Cod.  339.— D^  Cy- 
clicis,  Fabricii  Biblioth.  Gr.  L.  II.  c.  2.  15. 

-i  Thuoyd.  dt  BeU.  Pthpon.  1m  IL  c.  36. 

]:  Id.  L.  I.  e.  (^. 
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ran  comnientitia  confinxerant  et  condiderunt,  €tsi 
Herodotus  talia  Homeiso  et  Hesiedo  iaeptissime 
tribnat  * :  sed  nee  ea  tlomerus  correxit,  nec,ex  Fred» 
Aug.  Wolfii  seutentift,  si  voluisset,  potuisset ;  quippe 
sab  HomerOy  vel  legeodo,  vel  scribendo,  expeditum 
literaram  asum  et  proroptam  facultatem  Grseci  non 
jam  perspexerant :  et  talia  prsedicans  Josephi  fon* 
tiims  sacs  hortos  Wolfius  irrigavitf.  Utinam  vir 
darissimas  sque  luctdas  esset  in  Latinitate  ac  in 
doctrin^  et  ingenii  acamine;  acveremiir,  utnonnoU 
\m  ejUH  opinioaes  de  Homero,  et  sero  artis  Scripto- 
ra  progressQ  et  usa  apiid  Grsecos,  ad  irifoio^ioip 
qoibosdam  inclinare  videantur,  nobis,  forsan,  ad 
▼eritateiD  appropinquare :    si   vero   in   iis  quse  vir 

lioyoiriijy    ^EKkvunj  xat    roi^'i  6ioi(r»  roe?  ftr«vv/Ai«f   iovn^, 
fcc     Hist.    L.  II.  c.  53. 

i  De  tiiulis  et  Epigrammatis  Orphei,  quas  Orphei  teropori- 
bos  ofim  abiegare  non  auderet,  ut  postea  ausus  est,  sic  ait :  *'  Solli- 
dtabant  me  praeter  alias  causas  literarum  monumenta,  quas  antiqui- 
9tm  Homero  ^  oiion  constitiatie  dicuntar,  velhodie  ab  eruditisca- 
pid0  perfaibeutur.  Yerum  ab  ei  vii  plane  me  aTerterunt  plura 
Tc«dgia.HistonGa,earumque  reruni,  qui  bus  istius  aatatis  cuUus  coq« 
tjnebmtar^  et  ipisorani  illonim  roonumentorum  curiosa  et  subtilis 
exiaitimatio.  Itaque  maneo  in  e^sententii^  ut,  etiam  si  omnia  ista 
tempore  fAraoedaot  Homerum,  taroen  inde  nihil  constare  de  yul« 
gato  uaa  artis  puiem.'* — Immo  nihil  Wolfium  moratur  cele* 
berrina  inacriptio  ex  Amyclsis  a  Fonrmontio  repertis ;  nee  ilia 
Thesci  stele  lapidea  ap.  Demosth.  c.  Neer.  p.  873.  D.  nee  ipsius 
Cadoii  donarium  apud  Diod.  v.  5S.  nee  asnea  Tabula  apud 
Ptio.  Til.  68,  etc.  Prolegomena  ad  Homeraro,  p.  Iviii.  uua  cum 
•Ota.  Eftdem  peoe  sentit,  quoad  Homenim,  Vir  d.  R«  P. 
Koigfat,  in  Proieg.  in  Carmna  H<ymerioay  pp.  17, 18^  19, 
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doctus  disseruit  de  vulgaio  usu  artis*  scriptaruB 
non  peniUis  erraverit,  de  caeteris  quid  concladendumy 
planum  est. 

Primo,  marmoribus  et  lignis  paucula  inscripse- 
runt  Grteci,  at  etiani  serins  hsc.  quam  vul^^o  cre- 
ditar.  Inscriptiones  omnium  antiquissimee,  (de 
Gxsecis  tantum  dicimus)  ab  Heroduto,  Artstotele, 
Fausani^  memoratce,  si  sequi  libeat  jam  raemoratum 
Woifiiim,  Homeri  setate  sunt  posteriores;  adeo 
nihil  habuerunt  annalium  Greeci. 

In  Anglifty  quoad  Marmora,  duo,  inter  altaf, 
habemus  veuerandse  vetustatis  monumenta,  qiio« 
rum  unum,  Marmor  Sandvicense,  Cantabrigian* 
sium  X  9  alterum,  Parium  §  Chronicon,  apud  Arun- 

*  Recte  distinguit  Wolfius  (et  docti  omnes  distinguent)  inter 
•impUcem  et  meram  literarum  Alphabeticarum  cogoitioDem,  et 
rulgatum  earum  usum  ia  Arte  Scriptorii.  Quociinque  tempore 
literae  primum  elucerent,  varias  difficultates,  et  morGe  occasiones 
multas,  cognitioni  earum  primitivae  ac  facili  earundeni  io  scriptis 
Usui  intercedere  uecessc  fuit. 

+  Liceat,  forsan,  si  modo  observantis  gratii,  roemorare  Marmor 
GrsBCum  orbicukre,  quod  saepissime,  adbuc  in  adolescentii,  in 
flidibus  hospitalibus  docti  nobisque  amiciMsimi,  Antonii  Askew,  vi«> 
di'mus.  Hoc  idem  inter  Musei  Britannici  Marmora  et  monu- 
menta  nunc  manet  videndum. 

i  Marmor  SandTic.  cum  Comment,  et  Notis  ed.  Job.  Taylor, 
LL.  D.  Cantab.  1743. 

§  In  Parium  Chron.  variaa,  ad  Notationeset  Commentaria  a  viris 
doctis,  n.  Seldeno,  Palmerio,  Marshamo,  Cbisbullo,  juris  publici 
facta^sunt;  et,  inter  quamplurimas  alias  Inscriptiones,  bujusce 
Parii  Chronici  exemplar  accuratissimum  vulgavit  Ricardus  CbaQ-> 
dler  in  Opere  splendidiasimOy  Marmora  Oxoaiensia,  quod  Oxon. 
prodiit  a.  1763. 
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deliana    Marmora    Oxoniensium ;    atnbo,    secun- 

dom  Inscriptiones,  Sige&  longe  posteriora:   illud 

centenario  .  plus    hoc    forsan    vetustum,     et    quod 

eidem  inscribitur^    iniscriptionibus  jam  memoratis 

state  longe  inferius:   illud  vero   (Marmor  nempe 

Saodvicense)  minus  ad  nostrum  propositum  perti- 

net,  CoDiputum  Atheniensem  pro  Deli  Festo  com- 

piectens.     Arandelianum   autem    est  ex   professo 

Chronicon,  a  Cecrope  nimirum  incipiens  mcclii, 

sed  non  descriptnm  donee  mcgu  post  Cadmum,ety 

ot  dictum  est,  xuii  post  Homeram.  Sunt,  non  nesci- 

nms^  qui  Parium  Chrouicon  non  roagni  sestimant, 

immo  qai  pro  adulterino  et  conficto  habent :   neb, 

siTe  geDoinum,  sive  fictitium,  nostrum  malturo  inte- 

rest:  ejus  fidelitatem  certe  nnllo  modo  vindicamus. 

Egregie  fabulatur;  et  simul  Ghronologo  isti,   et 

Mjstographorum  Coryphseo,  Apollodoro,  contradi- 

t\\.     Quod  ad  ipsum  Apollodorum,  ut  Cyclici  in 

Terra  fabulati  sunt,  sic  ille,  ab  Urano  usque  ad  The* 

sea,  in  pedestri  *  sermone. 

Unde  ig^tur  derivatum  hoc  ipsum,  quicquid  sit, 
Chronicon?  Abaliis  superioris  8e?i.  Iterum  quasritis, 
unde  etiam  ilia?  Respondemus,  non  ex  Uteris, 
quas  minus  noverint;  sed,  quae  Cbronicis  omni- 
bus longe  antecesserunt,  ex  traditionibus  antiquita- 
tis,  et  soroniis  Poetarum :  adeo  ut  Grsecia,  suse 
ipsius  Historise  et  communis  originis  ignara,  ingenio 
tamen  subtiliori  preedita,  tandem  et  JEgyptiacorum 
ac  orientalinm  artibus  et  scientiis  imbuta,  nihil  non 
eflSogere  posset,  nihil  non  auderet.  Hinc  illud 
Plinii  de  Grsecis  dictum,  *'  nullum  tam  impudens 

•  ApoUodori  Biblioth.  Or.  inter  Hist.  Poet.  Scriptoret. 
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meHdacianit  quod  teste  eareat;''  qaod  edam  prover- 
bialiter  dictum^  ut  Juvenalis, 

Et  quicquid  Graecia  mendax 
Andet  in  Hi8ion&.  Sat,  z.  174. 

Greeci  codices  antiquissimi,  doctis  saltern  visi, 
cog'niti,  et  perspecti,  ex  judicio  sagacissimoram  ha- 
rum  rerum  investigatoram,  tertium  soeculam  *  for- 
tasse  (pro  certis  enim  probabilia  proferre  non 
licet)  baud  superarit;  neque  controversia  hoec 
afficit  selatem  linguae  Grsecse.  De  Greecarain 
Itterarutn  origine  curiosa  est  qneestio,  longa 
faistoria,  quam  non  nostrum  esse  posstt  hie  in- 
Testigare:  niodo  hoc  eonjicere  liceat,  quod, 
si  admittatur,  ex  Cadroeio  vei  Phoenicio  fonte  tractas 
fuisse,  (et  rem  ita  se  habere,  ex  clarissimft  ill&  et 
artiquissimft  Siged  Inscriptione  satis  patet  f)  non 
exinde  sequitur,  Graecos  annates  etiam  simili  modo 
fore  doducendos:  immofieri  non  potest.  Si  enimGrae- 
corum  mythologia  fuerit  ex  parte  peregrina,  anna- 
les,  si  modo  habuisse  possent,  ex  necessitate  proprii 
vocari  debuint.  Interea  nos  non  effngit,  esse,  prse- 
cipue  viros  Platonicos,  qui  fabulis  ipsis  moralem,  et 
theologicam,  a^qne  ac  naturalem  et  animalem  in- 
terprelationem,  philosophorum  more,  dare  velint ;{;, 

*  Montfaucon.  Palaeogr.  Or.  L.  III.  c.  1. — Ex  hoc  nomero  sunt 
Codd.  Colbert. :  et  Caesar.  Jul.  Augusts :  apud  nos  Bezae  Cod* 
Cantab  :  Bibl.  Alex.  Brit.  Mus.:  et  Acta  Apost.  Bodl.  Oxon.: 
omnes  (n.  nostri)  ejusdem  fere  aetatis;  at  aliis  duobus  in  vetustate 
paulum  prsecedere  videatur  Cod.  Bezae.  Ex  iis,  qae  cl.  Maish 
bene  disHeruit,  probabile  videtur,  hone  cod*  esde  89c.  quinti* 
Micbae Iis*8  Introd.  to  the  N.  T.  vol.  3.  p.  708. 

+  Chishulli  Aotiq.  Asiat.  p.  19.  de  Alphabeto  Gr. 

%  Inter  aliOB,  Sallustius  Pbilosophus  Platonicus,  de  Gmcis, 
Uff I  Qiu¥  xai   Kor/iAOU.     Cap.    3.       Ilifi   MuOtf^f  Mtt  ir§ 
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iauDo  easdem  prodiviaisaccipere  ^stiaot.  Nee  cum 
Pfaikwophis  litem  movemas,  nee  eos  tolo  caAo  errare 
ex  cathedrft  proonnciabimas :  hoc  solum  nobis  fcn- 
cetso,  nempe,  ubi  Mytbologiae  maxima  abandantyibi 
aonaies  non  extitisse :  et  ita  se  rem  habere,  ratio 
Historica  certo  certias  demonstrat.  Qaidni  enim? 
(Nod  dico  de  scriptoribus  Mythologicis)  etiam  His- 
toriog^phi,  cum  de  rebus  antiqnis  tractant,  cum 
iipvas  narrationes  illustrare  pras  se  ferunt,  immo 
cam  res  suorum  temporum  indicare  cupiunt,  quic- 
qoid  agant,  vix  aliquid  nisi  ex  traditione  anttqua,  vel 
sua  ipsorum  observatione,  lectori  prsbent :  at  nihil 
ad  fida  monumenta  provocant,  nihil  ex  serie 
temponuoy  xX^^oXoyhXM^  disposit^,  fidem  sibi  concili- 
aot ;  nihil  ex  librorum,  suis  scriptis  antecedentiump 
inctoritate  confirmant.  Heec  via  Historicia  est*; 
adeo  uty  cam  de  snis  scribunt,  et  qnee  sub  oculo 
poritSy  tamen,  (sic  quidem  ex  annalium  penurid, 
immo  ignorantid  soliti  procedere)  nihil  secun« 
dam  temporum  aliquod  Rationarium,  sed  omnia, 
si  noQ  confos^y  tamen  sine  xjl^yoXoyiKn^  o-u/AvaOa^Cy 
denafTMit. 

tm0$9  x«i  Jtft  ri.  Et  Cap.  4.  *Oti  vtrrt  ret  itfn  rup 
ffti4tf9*  it««  ixcurrov  r»  vvoiityfAaret,  ^gyptios  etiam  de 
bbuiis  et  HieroglyphiciB  multum  philosophari  testatur  lamblichus 
de  Mjst.  .SJgypt.  Haud  xnulto  aliter  JEgyipiii  de  Theologii 
aak  Symbolic^;  tyiv  fucriv  tou  vxvTog,  xai  rnv  ttifAiovgyicuf 
rtm  Ofitv  ii,i[AHiJkiifOif  xai  auroi  tusv  [Jivoxtav  avoxtxpvfA" 
fKBwy  xmi  a^»vmy  ¥9ncem  efxovftc  riitag  iiot  crupCoAwy  tx^ai- 

Miir*.  lamblichus  de  Myfit.  ^gypt  Ed.  Oxon.  1678.  Sect.  7.  c.  1. 

*  QiUB  Mipra  dizimns,  tam  ex  Thucydidis  quam  ex  Herodoti 

Hntoriis  patent.     Qui  primus  Epochis  (a.  OlympiaSibus)  utitur. 
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Hacteniis  de  Grascis :  eadem  pene  de  Romanis 
dicenda.  QuidDi?  Nonne  populis  utrisqoe  fuit  idem 
a1|AabetuQi,  forma,  numerus,  ductusque  literarum 
idem  ?  Quee  fere  omnia,  liDgus  Grsecfle  communia, 
pro  exempio  sunt,  ejusdem  esse  familiae,  parent^tu 
eandem  babaisse*.  Hoc  cuique  literato  patebit,com- 
paratione  inter  Codicis  Bezaef  Cantab,  cbaracteras 
et  Latinosejus  e  latere  positOHfact&,vel  inter  Codiciioi 
celeberrimorum  Yirgilii  j;  exemplaria  (Fac  Similia) 

*  Ut  ostendit  Sigea  Itucriptio^  oroniam  Orecarum  aotiquissima, 
Phoaiciis  charactcribus  juzta  positis,  apud  CI.  Cbisbull,  p.  23,  24. 
**  Tot  olim  figuras  Graeca  gens  lonica  a  Phoenicibus  ace  pit ;  ia- 
TerBoqae  omniam  situ,  in  meliores  paulo  traosmutavit.  Servavit 
enim,  ut  yidetur,  rationem  pure  Matbematicam*  quoad  recti^li* 
Dearum^  circularium,  et  angularium  literarum  formas.  /Bolea 
▼ero,  vaga  geos,  et  solum  mutare  sneta,  ad  easdem  quaquaver« 
sum  disseminandas  noa  infeliciter  contulenint :  tandem  enim,  op- 
tatissimo  eventu,  per  diversas  Gnecarum  gentium  ad  diversa  Ita- 
liae  migrationes,  lonicae  quidem  in  Latinas  et  JSolics  in  Etrascas 
literaB,  viz  uUam  passs  mutationem,  transiere.  Genuinam  ha- 
rum  omnium  cognationem  oculo  bic  placuit  subjioere :  sic  quidem, 
ut  omissis  secundariis,  et  superfluis  quinque  Uteris,  primariarum 
prBcipue  instituatur  comparatio,  quales  e  Pboenicia  in  Grsciam,  e 
GrsBcia  in  Italiam,  utrumque  ante  Trojana  tempora,  sunt  deducte." 

f  Dr.  Kipling  bujus  Codicis  edidit  Fac-Simile,  (ut  Tocant) 
Cantab.  A.  1703. 

j:  Virgilii  Codex  antiquissimus  in  Bibliotb.  Medioeo-Lauren- 
tiana,  a  Rufio  Turcio  Aproniano  distinctus  et  emendatus,  Typis 
mandabatur  Florentise  mdccxli:  Antiquissimi  Virgilii  Codicis 
Fragmenta  et  Figure  ex  Bibliotbeci  Vatican^  et  ad  priscas  Imagi- 
num  Format  a  Petro  Sancte  Bartfioli  inciem,  Rome*  1741.r-^De 
hoc,  et  illo,  (Vaticano,  ac  Medioeo)  et  alits  similibus,  nobis  pene 
dicendum  relimus  quod  vir  cl.  M.  V.  Qiovenazzius  da  Frag^ 
merUo  TiU  Lmi  intra  Vaticanum  reperto:  (n.  Lib,  91.  HistJ) 
**  Antoninorum  eas  temporibus,  aut,  quam  serissimum  idfuerit,  lis, 
qua  Constantini  M,  principatum  proxima  anteoesseniAt,  scripUm 
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et  Medicei-Laurentiani  cum  Greecis  Manofl^rip- 
tb:  qaippe  omnes  antiqui  CodiceH,  Greeci  n. 
et  Latini,  literis  majoribas  saltern  exarati, 
miram  inter  se  cognationem  arguunti  et  clarius 
loce,  ipsa  aiuborum  elementa  ex  eodem  fonte 
orieotali  esAe  hausta,  indicant.  Accedit,  quod  ambo- 
bos  populis  eadem.fnit^Mythologia,  ut  apparebit 
HistoruB  Poet%c€B  Scriptores*  GrracosantiquoSf  et 
Hesiodi  Gioyowiavf  cum  Latino  Metamorphosecon  Fa- 
bolatore  Ovidio  cursorie  tantum  comparanti.  Nonne 
Artes  et  Scientiee  (hoc  testantur  Romanarum  ele- 
gantiarum  arbitri)  serins  apud  Latinos,  quam 
apod  Gr^cos,  floruemntt?  Immo,  quod  prius 
Gnecam,  nonne  idem  factum  est  postea  Lati- 
nam  ?  £t  literarum  elementa  nonne  tardins  Roma- 
nis  innotuerunt?  Quid  mirnm  igitur,  si  quod  de 
iDis  jam  dictum,  de  his  repetendum  sit,  nempe, 
abi  ars  scriptoria  langnit,  et  Mythologiee  abun-* 
danint,  ibi  annates  necessario  silere,  Tel  potius 
teiiqK>re  jam  longo  extitisse  non  posse  ? 
At  Ttdeamus,  ne,  dum  navem  ascendimus,  in  portn 

opinor,  fiiisBe ;  quam  opinionem  car  sequar,  multsB  causas  sunt ; 
car  aljiciam,  adhuc  nulla/'  Scholia  in  Frag,  aviicforou 
T.  Livuy  deacripttim  et  ed.  Neapoli  mdgclxxiii. 

*  BuL  PoeL  Scriptores  Antiqui.   ParisHs^  mdclxxv. 

f  *^  Res  retustate  nimi^  obscursB,  yeluti  quas  ex  mag- 
■o  intenrallo,  tix  cemuntur;  turn  quod  et  raras  'per  eadem 
tcnpoca  lilerai  fuere,  una  castodia  fidelid  memorias  reram  ges- 
tarun;  et  quod  etiam,  si  quas  in  commentariis  pcmtificum, 
tiikqpie  pdblicis  et  privatis  erant  monumentis,  incensi  urbe  (n.  a 
GaBis)  plersque  interiere/'    Livius,  de  Rebus  Romanis. 

b 
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impegerimus.  Has  res  melius  forta^se  tractavernnt 
^gjptii;  melias  Asiatici.  De  Cbaldaeis  Dimis 
est  incerti ;  quod  ex  Beroso,  nimis  fictitii :  de  Fh<B- 
nicibus  et  aliis  Asiaticis  longa  esset  historia.  At 
quidem  sunt  viri»  iideroque  rebus  antiquis  multum 
versati,  qui  Graecos  et  Latinos  secuti  ^,  prima  cog- 
nitionis  principia,  simul  et  literarum  artisqne  scripto- 
rise  primordta,  Hieroglyphicarum  utpote  fructas, 
majori  nisu  retulerunt  ad  j^gyptios :  quasi  popiilus 
ipse  (quod  Horapollo  tribuit  ^gyptiacse  regioni) 
omnia  procrearet  et  auimaretf.  Affirmant,  istos, 
ob  soli   peculiaritates,   et  tempestivas  Nili  recur- 

*  Herodotus,  Tacitus,  Macrobiua,  cum  aliis  antiquis  scriptori- 
bus. 

**  Taautus  litems  inrenit,  et  scribendi  auctor  fuit,  ad  xnemoriae 
subsidiom;  hnnc  JBgyptii  Thoth  vocant.  Ex  Manethone  quoque 
prodit  Ghsorgius  Syncellus,  eum  multa  Uteris  arcanis  et  Hierogly- 
phicis  coosigoasse,  quss  interpretatus  sit  Mercurius  secuodus,  et  iu 
'  templorum  adytis  reposuerit."  Pfulo  BibUuSt  ut  dLin  Notis  ad 
Jamblif^m  de  Myst.  JEgypt,  EdiL  Gale^  p.  182. 

xftt  mobvfa  xaftiaVf  J'fiXouvTc;  on  u^  i  ^nXorwoxj  xaoiiot  iix 
-BraifTfC  truf PUTflM,  owrwj  if  Aiyuwro^,  fx  ruf  d'f^pprnToCy  iiot 

HorapoUhm  Hierogh/pJu  L.  i.  S.  22.  Edit  de  Pauw.  1727. 

NciXou   ii  AvaSao-iif   o^pceii^oifrffc,     oy   xaXso-i    Aiyu^rin 

yew,  Aforra  y^afoviri — Xioyrx    h,  iwuh   0  ifXiof   ik    Af- 

tacri,  tfAiAtyomog  rou  ifXiotJLTW  ^«Jiu  tsutm,  to  ^i|KOipo»  rou 

Horap.  L.  I.  S.  21.    De  UU:  re  fusiin  apud  Macrolrii  Sodttr^ 
wdia.  L.  I*  21. 
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siones,  sedalo  se  Astronoinittf  dedisse,  et  om^ 
Diain  hominum  primos  aniram  comperisse,  dU 
▼ideates  enm  in  daodecim  menses,  ex  obser* 
v&done  gtrfhmMP  Zodiacaram^^9  et  in  trieenos 
diea^  ipios  auxerunt,  adjectia  qootannis  qoinqiie 
dieims  intercalaribus.  Addant  preterea,  ut  ex  his 
caiENs  accuratissimt  temporum  obdervatores  faeti 
stint,  ita  etiam  fieri  fidissimos,  long&  calculorain  serie, 
umalinm  servatores ;  et,  qnoad  res  sacras  ant  mysti-* 
tu,  noD  tantam  Graecosf  mntnatos  fatsse  ab 
^gyptiis  Deos,  sed  etiam  Jodseos  ritus-snos  et 
nkiilii]^ces  cserimonias  :j; ;  adeo  nifail  apud  iKmc  g^en- 
tem  per  Mythologiee  abandantiam  defeeisse  Chro- 
nologtam. 

Et  qnidem  talia  de  j^gyptiis  memoriae  tradita : 
ttt  e  doctis  non  paaci,  et  Theologorum,  ni  fallimar, 
piorea,  tan  Jodflei^  quam  Christiani,  sententiaa 
ab  bis  kage  di^eraas  profesai  aant ;  nempe,  ut  qoi 
omnia  ex  Jadaicis  fontibifS  hauriunt,  affirmantes, 
sicot  lingaa  Fhcenicanl  tetnsta  fait  eadem  ac  He-  . 
iNieoram,  ita  et  Hterais  Etebreeorum  vetustas 
easdeBQi  esae  ac  Phoenicias  1,  et  qoamplnrima  ex 


•  HmdoA  HitL  L  ii.  S.  4.  p.  91.  Ed.  Gate. 
f  ^vmtnm  r§  dim  fxMyu/Aia(  tXiyop  'ifpm'cvf  Aiyvirriouc 
p%fLi€9Uf  7UU  'EAXuvaf  xrafa  orf lo-iy  ^yctXdiiiif.    Ibid. 

X  Hscfleatentia,  a  doctissimis  itforsKamo  in  Ckaume  CKronioo,  et 
Sptmoen  in  DiMtertaiiime  de  Urim  et  Thnarnim  liabita,  oppugna- 
tar,  qii8ficiuiqiiefortan&,  HennaanoWrUio,in  J!Jgyp(iaqa»  Lib.  ur. 
\  AjBsldodaini,   t(M. 

I     \  Abrabamus  Arias  etiam  HAraicos  hfpos  Jdiio  ac  fere  muiidi 
I  -aaas  craatkmi  eocevos  putavif.    f)e  Rossi  de  Hebraic^  Typo- 
iffM^iaL,    ParmaB,  1786.    Qaa&fomagisKteraranicogniti'o! 
I    i  Qniim  (b  VeriU  Rel  CkrisL  Ub.  i.  c.  16. 

b  2 
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Hebraeis  ^gyptios  mutuari,  etsi  res  Hebraeoram  ^, 
ut  pueri  virorumy  imitati  sunt ; — de  literarum  pri- 
mordiis  Mosem  apud  inquirendum  esse,  quippe  quee 
de  Monte  Sink  fuerunt  protnulgatee  f,  dig;itoqne 
Jehovae  Hebreeorum  in  conspectu  descriptse,  £x 
fcarof  nimirum  m^utov  procedentes;  Fiat  Lux;  etfuit 
Lux ;  *^  divinum  plane  opus  et  inventum,  (Chishulli 
sunt  verba)  sapientissimoque  illo  animi,  oris,  atque 
oculorum  nostrorum  formatore,  Deo  omnipotente, 
non  indignum;];/' 

*  Henoanni  Witsii  sunt  verba,  in  p.  26  JEgyptiac.  Lxbr,  in. 
ubi  abunde  agit  de  JEgyptiacit  aaorU  cum  Hebraicis  coUatU, 

+  Waltonus  in  Prolegom.  ad  Polyglot  et  Montfaucoa  Pa- 
leogr.  Gr.  Lib.  ii.  C.  1,  2,  3,  et  sub  finem,  ia  Dissert,  de  Priscis 
Oraeconim  et  Latinonim  litens,  contenduot,  Phoenicias  esse  yel 
Samaritanas  (Hebraicaa  veteres);  idem  agit  etiam  Chisull  in 
Sigeir  Inscriptione. — In  Libro,  cui  titulus,  Voor-Bereidselen  Tot 
de  Bybelsche  Wysheid,  Amstelodami,  1690,  inter  varias,  in  sera 
incisas,  tabnlas,  una  Orientales  literas,  cum  Ezrs  Hebraeo- 
Assyriis  comitatas,  exhibet.  Alia,  ab  Ezras  Uteris  incipiens,  et 
sinistrorsum  procedens,  dat  Alphabeta  Mosis,  Samaritanorum, 
Azariae,  Abraami,  &c.  usque  adc<Bleste,mysticum  Alphabetum,  An* 
gelis  traditum ;  quae,  una  cum  sonomm  explicationibus,  luce  ccelo 
apparente,  depingit.  Tertia  Osirim,  Isim,  et  Horum,  muitasque 
^gyptiorum  Hieroglyphicas  literas  et  figuras,  repraesentat,  jaxta 
positH  Numinis  Divini  effigie,  digito  monstrante.  Ego  mm  Alpha  ei 
Omega.  Quarta  tria  Asiaticorum  Alphabeta,  luce  6imul,*quae  ex 
tabulae  parte  superiore  procedit,  repraesentat.  Totus  hie  typo- 
graphicus  et  sculptorius  apparatus  docte  satius,  at  accurate  men- 
tern  auctoris  indicat,  literarum  originem  a  diviua  ilia  Luce  deri  • 
vandam  esse;  nimirum  quasi  a  Luce  diyinU  Fiat  eman^rit  divi- 
num,  niH  "^m  nm  >ns  simili  modo  ac    cum    Spiritus  Eloheim 

quoad  terram,  in  ordinem  reduzit  Aray  .inn.  , 

X  Sig.  Inscript.  p.  26. 
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Adde,  qaod  faerant  Hebrseis,  opinionem  secun- 
dam  multoram  eruditorum,  ex  alterd  illd  statim 
pendentem,  Chronic^  certissimay  fidelissimseque  me* 
morae  testes,  Historise.  Pedem  igitur,  ut  isti  arbi- 
tnotur,  firmum  in  annalibus  figere  possunt  Hebrai* 
cis;  et  festorum,  et  T^uiioironoc^  Patriarcharuniy  -erxf- 
ou$mi  Israelitaram  in  iElgypto,  annorum  etiam  Ju- 
dicam,  Reg^m  Judse  et  Israelis,  iromo  mnndi  .cre- 
i^nis,  awoiu^^v  parantes,  Sacram  Cbronologiaoi 
(hot,  (sic  Usherns  Armachanus,  et  Petavius  Aureli- 
CDsis)  etiam  ab  initio,  pro  duce  fidissim^,  pro  Teoi- 
ponun  Reguld  vel  Rationario,  et,  mythologiis  amo- 
tis,  pro  ceteris  Historiae  unica  et  fidelissima  luce : 


Veritatem 


Dumos  inter  et  aspera 
Scopulosis  secuti  yadis. 

Bactenas  isti:  alii  aliter:  quippesunt,  nee  iidem 
iomonciones  ex  triviis,  garruli,  vaniloqui,  in  rebus 
iDtiqoarib  ti rones  inepti,  sed  homines  magni  no- 
minis*,  ab   academicis  catti,  et  plarimum  colen- 

*  De  Marahamoy  et  ejua  Canone  Ckronioo^  iu  narrat  Her- 
Witsiiis:  *^  Id  omnium  nunc  fere  eruditorum  manibus 
Nobilinimi  Viri  JohanmU  Manhamh  Angli,  Equitis  Au- 
mti,  Caum  Ckrankus^  Mgy^iacuA^  Ebraicua,  Gracm:  opus 
qnandTiB  pretii ;  quod,  uti  auctori  suo  mult^  lectione,  accurate 
meditsdofiey  plurimisque  locubrationibus  stetit,  ita  lectori  per  sa* 
Idiroeoe  obecuriasims  antiquitatis  recessus  viam  non  pauIo  fa- 
dliovem  expeditioremque  efifecit 

**  Sed,  Qt  in  humanis  rebus  nihil  omni  ex  parte  beatum  esse  so- 
let,  ita  nee  pukherrimo  huic  corpori  suos  deesse  nssTos  yideas.  Id 
«fai  NolMlianmas  auctor  suo  quodam  jure  sumsit,  ut,  relictA  ali- 
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di,  qui  recUunaDtp  plorima  Hebraica  ex  ^gyptiaco 
foDte  derivari ;  immo  affirmiuit  *,  miram  inter 
Hebrseos  et  JEgyptios  extitisse  harmoniaaiy  vi- 
delicet,  in  Dogmatibus  rerum  credendarum ;  in 
Prwcepti$    rerum  faciendarum ;     et    in    Ritihus 

quoties  frequenii  regi^ue  vi4,  per  devios  tramites,  veluti  animi 
causi,  ezspatietur."    ^^ypt  L.  i.  C,  1. 

*  '*  Castera  silentio  hoc  tempore  transmittere  liceat :  hoc  unam 
nunc  notare  labet,  quod  HebraBorum  ritas  sacrasque  caerimonias, 
eas  edam  quas  Mose  aDtiquiores  suDt,  quas  a  Deo  non  sine  typic^ 
Chruti  adumbratiooe  inatitutafl  ease  universus  credit  Chriatianis- 
mua,  ex  profanis  .^Bgyptiorum  XDoribua,  sseculique  oau  derivet. 
.^jgyptiiy  inquit,  ui  "  IloXirc^f » Ua  et  Religionef  genles  cseteras  pra- 
eetserufU.  Eorwn  riiut  ad  alios  fn^tdos  trandaii:  diarn  ah 
Ebrsis  (non  sine  emendaiione  fortan)  usurpati  mnt,^  De  viro 
cl.  Marshamo  dicit  Witsius.  .^Iotftiaca.  Lib.  i.  C.  1. 

De  Speuoero  nostro,  (n.  olim  St  Benedict.  Coll.  Cantab.  Ma- 
gistro)  docto  libri  de  Legibm  Hebraicis  auctore,  sic  idem  Wit- 
sius narrat. 

*'  Eandem  sententiam  magno  nuper  animo  atque  apparatu  tuitus 
est  JoibftfMS  SpencemiBj  Theoiogus  itidem  Anglua,  in  DUsetiaUane 
tit  (Mm  el  TJmmnum.  Ubi  ila  Vir  Doctiasimus  instiiuit :  larael. 
its,  inquit,  qui  in  .^Sgypto  primum  hauserunt  apiritum,  omnes 
Dei  rerumque  divinanim  noCidaa,  per  sacran  tanftum  Cai^o^m 
aooeptaSy  obltvioni  sensim  tradidemnt:  et  rix  ultra  lateres  et  alli- 
um .£gypti  jam  aapientea,  in  Dominorum  auonim  mores  ei  inge- 
nium  toti  transierunt,  ritibus  eorum  ac  supersdtionibns  facile  bus- 
ceptis.  Ab  istis  iEgypti  aeculique  ritibus  qui  Hebneomna  in- 
fentiain  e  vestigio  aUactare  stnderet,  aaa  ille  difficile  et  peoe  d«- 
peratum  opus  moreret.  Non  eo  solum  ttomiae^  quod  cxmsoe- 
tudo  religiosa  tam  potente  fasciao  aoimof  iiicantai«  aolet,  sed  et 
quia  natura  populnm  iHum,  prs  aliis  terfm  ieoolis,  ingenio  mo- 
it>80,  difficili,  et  proponti  tenacisAmo  finzisie  Tidetor.*'  Ibid.  L.  x. 
C.  1. 


«  •• 
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^bmsdam  et  cfBrimoniiss  et,  quod  ms^gis  hie  loci 
est,  qaippe  ad  Cbronologiam  spectausi  in  anni, 
mensium,  et  dieram,  divisione,  tam  Hebreeis  quam 
jSgjptiis  annum  habentibus  duplicem,  civilem  et 
sacrom.  similiaque  his  alia,  bine  multum  penden- 
tia^.     Immo  hoc  adeo  certum,  ut  nihil   certiqs; 

*  Non  mttltum  dissentire  videantar  etiam  quoad  NomeQ  Nu- 
miois  DiTiniy  mm,  nomea  ineffabile  Tetragrammaton.  Etsi  enim 
iE^ypdi,  aeque  ac  Cha1d«i,  Dsmonas  tandem,  Heroas,  ac  Ccelestia 
itTcfTestria,  symbolijcwc  forsaa,  quondam  adorarent,  tamen,  eecun- 
dam  Jamblidium,  hec  fuerant  aQtiquitus  iEgyptiorum.  dogmata: 

SfMr  v^oTOiTT^,  X«t  T»v  fs-ovpAkiwy.  De  Myst.  iBgypt. 
SectviiL  Cap.  3.  Haec  varia  eorum  Symbola  indicant;  nempe, 
Deam  Unicam,  ayiyyyirav  xoti  oAouvnroVf  et  in  silentio  colen- 
dna  ease,  ut,  inter  alia,  Symbolum  SigaUohis  Harpocratis,  quem 
^sigoarant  ut  puerum  nudum  digito  labris  iropreaso,  meram 
MpKkkatem  et  uoitatem,  et  silentium  indicantem.  Et  Jehova 
OK  ipBanmam  anitatem  affirmant  JudaBorum  eruditiasimi  Mai- 
mocddes  (More  Nev.  P.  ii.  G.  1.  et  alibi)  jet  Abbrav^iiiele  de  Co? 
^  Rdd,  p.  3,  4.  Edit  Yorstii :  praacipue  yferq  Joseph,  cootfn 
Appjbo.  L.  n.  el  Philonem  ?-«f »  M«f  £Wf  Ko<r^PV :  et  quoad 
aomeo  TeimgrammaUni  ineffabile^  mira  quaedam  tradit  Job.  Bu?[- 
torf.  in  Lex.  Heb.  Chald.  sub  Verbo  mn\  Plutarchus  rov  0«v 
ayaynro¥  %ou  ^p^aroy  ^vi^  yQcari  tesdfioatuy  apud  -fflgyptios, 
De  Uid£  et  Osirids,  BryaiU  J^o«/er  existimavit,  (in  I^Cythol.  Vol.  i.) 
omnes  autiquot  Idololatrat  priu3  unum  Deuro,  Solem,  adorare ;  et 

forsaorecle. 

Docti  sunt  quidam,  (et  e^am  multi,)   qui  roif  rorv  et  o^tVh 
Pemmsrum  TriTwUiUm  attribuunt,  (eOi  »nX,  ^Aii  hoc  atrenue  per- 
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adeo  at  res  tandem  hue  redeat,  vel  ^gyptios  l(3^(Xf 
^H¥9  vei  Hebreeos  aiyvimct^eiy*.  Ita  ipse  Kir« 
cheras:  et  Theologi  fidei  Ortbodoxee  Cbristiani 
hsec  ita  esse  confitentur ;  nee  Judeeoram  doctissimi 
possent  denegare,  nee  vellent. 

Sed  quomodocuoque   ab  eruditis   de  bis  rebas 
crederetur,   non   ex  instaati,   ex    necesse,    et    ex 
argumentorum  qaasi  serie,  de  Hebrseorum  Cbroni- 
CIS  concludendum  est.      Quod   modo   dictum  fuit    | 
de  Grcecis,  simili  fere  ratione  de  Hebreeis  sit  dicen* 
-  dum;  n.  si  quosdam  ritus  et  ceerimonias  ab  Mgyp- 
tiis  deriv&rint.  Chronica  ipsa  ex  necesse  faisse  sibi 
propria :  et  si  ^gyptiaca  Chronologia  fnerit  fal- 
lax'et  mendosa,  non  exinde  secuturum,  Hebrseo- 
rum  Annates   a  veritate  esse  quam  remotissimos. 
Non  recte  hoc  aflSrmaremos.     Yaleat  principiam, 
et  tamen  non  recte  conclasum  esset.     De  his  rebus 
videant  docti. 

Sed  agite.  Si  Hebrseis  habenda  esset  fides,  quid 
de  ceteris  Asiaticis,  et  de  ipsis  ^gyptiis,  dicen- 
dum  manet?  Illoram  Chronica  si  inter  genuina 
et  fide  dig^a  admiseritis,  horum  pro  fictitiis  et  adul- 
tennis  ex  necesse  rejicienda  sunt.  Ex  ill&  parte  si 
res  quasi  ex  rectk  Iine&  pendeat,  ex  h&c,  in  obli- 
quum  ruatur,  et  a  veritate  penitus  declinetur ;  ambo- 

negODt;  sed  de  his  rebus  hie  loci  non  agitur)  sunt  etiam  et  xnulti, 
nee  minus  docti^  qui,  pro  parte  .^Igyptiorum,  Trinitatem>  rgifj^offou 
Oiovf  illis  vindicant  Aided.  EncyeL  pari.  Pneumatic  c.  5. 
r.  9.  KircheruSf  in  Prodrom.  i.  Copi,  $ive  Mgypdac.  cap.  6. 
Gudworth's  Intellect.  SysU  L.  i.  C.  4. 
*  Propyl  Agonis.  Kircheri,  c.  !!• 
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bus  adeo  in  contrariom  currentibus  non  fas  est  in 
anam  coire.    Quanta  discrimina  ab  initio  in  tempo- 
ram  rationariis !    Quantsetin  progressu  discordiee  cal- 
colorem !  Quanta  tarn  rerum,  quam  regnm.  Historic 
arum  anaplitudo  et  longitudo,  immensae  et  tantuin 
non  infinitse,  ultra  Mosaics  supputationis  terminos 
quun  loogissime  transgredientes !     Quid  dicemus  ? 
Si  per  annos  remotissimos  literas  cognoverint  ^,  (et 
cognoYisse^  testantur  omnes  antiqui,)  si  Zodiacum 
iotellexerinty    si  astroram  motus   perspexerint,   si 
ChroDologise  materiem  quasi  et  omnem  apparatum 
tenoeriDt,    et   si   avoOnxft?,  sacrorumque  libroram 
cQstodea,  sacerdotes,    appellarint  ft   (et   talia  tam 
Cfaaldflei  ei  Persae,  quam  Indi  ac  ^gyptii  sibi  vin* 
dtcanint,)  quid  dicerous? 

^  Omne  ignotum/'  dicetis,  ^<  pro  magnifico/'  Et 
rnagnam  de  rebus  supra  dictis  opinionum  inconstan- 
^un  et  contrarietatem  ex  linguarum  vetustissima- 
ram  igoorantik  exortam  esse,  quis  academicus  non 
intelUgit?     De  veteri  ^gyptiack  ;^  (non  de  Cop- 

*  Hefod.  L.  II. 

Itpgu^  ^aCXok.     Diod.  Sic.  Lib.  1.     Hoc  de  Regibua  dictum, 
de  netms  aliis,  jSlgypiiacis^  dicendum  sit. 

I  De  lAe  re  YidenduB  est  CL  Montfaaconns  Palaoog.  GrsB. 
L.  IT.  C.  7.  "  Character  igitur  ille  prisau  .^Igyptiacus  iU  obso- 
krit,  iU  ignotiis  mansit,  ut,  si  qoa  illius  yestigia  reperiantur,  id 
aonm  notitis  adferant,  quod  videlicet  iEgyptii  prater  Hicrog^ 
fkicam  BCiipiuram  aliam  vuigarU  usus  Ao^umnty  jam  vetustatepe- 
aitas  obliteratam.'' 
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tic&  *  dicimus)  ^  BabylonicA  f  n^  vel  y^v  DOtnm 
est,  de  Hierog^lyphic^  fortasse  non  niQUain.  Et 
proculdubio  AcademicoD  npfi  effugit,  jesiSBgyptiacas 
et  Cbaldajcas  ab  hominibns  de  iis  disaerentibus  id 
coDtrarias  partes  distrahi;  literas  i^Sgyptiacas,  Py- 
ramidibus  incisas  (ut  Herodotus  saltern  tr^dit  |) 

*  Hec  constitit  ex  Gnocis  yig;!!!!!  quatuor,  et  octo  aliis,  quas 
Onecis  Doa  fuerant.  In  hkc  Wngak  auperioris  uSgypti,  quam  Sahi- 
dicam  seu  Thebaidicam  Tocanty  est  liber,  qui  olim  Ant  Askew 
erat  proprius,  apud  Mus.  Brit.  Lond.  Tomu8  Secundus  Fidelis 
SophuB.  In  linguft.  igitur  KopticA  triginta  duo  sunt  liters,  Mont- 
ftnooQO  dataBi  a  Kirchero  concinnatSB.     Palflsogr.  Or.  p.  313. 

4"  Linguae  Chaldsae  tres  extiterant  forms  {rxnroi) :  prima  Chal- 
dcoe,  Metropoli  Babyloni  propria:  secunda,  (quae  et  Dialectus 
est  Chaldaeae)  Comroogenae,  Antiochiae,  ac  aliia  Syriaa  partibus, 
et  Syriaca  yocatur:  tertia,  Judasis  nsitata  post  eorum  ex  Baby- 
lone  reditum,  et  in  Targis  suis,  quae  Yocantur,  expressa,  de  qui 
Prideaux  Connect  Vet  et  Noy,  Test  Part  ii,  B.  8.  Que  nos 
in  textu  notavimus  ad  earum  Primam  Dialectum  referenda  sunt. 

%  De  pyramidum  altissim&  aic  affirmat>  Zf^'upavrai  ii    iix 

yf»lAiAaru¥  Aiyvtrriuv  Hf  m   •avf»[Aihj  ecaf  &c.       L.   ii. 

p.  138.     Ed.  Gale.     At  quidem   cum    cn/Act^  rviroc,   yp»ffif 

et   yfet/AfAa   sunt  synonyma,    nihil  probibet,   quo   minus   haec 

yfi€ifA[A»T»  foi^sent  lip«^  yfctf^iAart^f  UfoyXvfec.     Aifua-^oiri 

it  yp»/xjub«(ri  j(fitavr»r  xai  rot  /xcv  axtrup  Iga,  r»  it  ^n^o- 

rixa  xaXitrat.  lb.  p.  38.  Et  ypa/Apa  inter  alias  significationes 
ficturam  at  signum  andical ;  idemque  fere  sonat,  quod  Hebraice 
nt^fMH  niM,  SignuMijSignaj  LiUrajLUerm^  externum  et  visibile  sig- 
num quodcunque  vods  prolate  vel  proferendae.  EtjB0S8t6t/e  est,  cum 

Pyfamides  sacra  erant  aedificia,  yp»/bi/iA«ra  Aiyvcrriwir  fuisse 
Itpfit  yf«/Af4»T«,  etsi  cL  Greaves  sentit,  vetustioris  lingus  (civilis) 
Babylonicae  fuisse  literas.    Horapollo  Hieroglyphica  ^gyptiaca 
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vel  illic  nanquam  extitisse,  Tel  penitos  eyanuiaut^ 
secolis  posterioribus  * ;  Astronomiam  Ghaldaicam 
plas  forsan  sapuisse  Astrologiam,  quae  vocatar,  et 
Impostaram  f,  quam  Scientiam :  et,  hi  admittatur, 
Cosmogonias  inter  veteres,  n.  Chaldaicam,  ^gy  ptia* 
caoiy  Persicanit  Indicam,  Greecam,  et  Hebraica<n» 
erne  qaandam  conyenientiam  et  harmoniam,  tamen 
Cbronologias  esse  inter  se  diversas,  Hebraicft  quam 
remotissimas,  Nonnullis,  qui  nuper  res  histori- 
cas  orientates  magnft  industri&y  qualicunque  sue- 
cessQy  explorabanty  tandem  aliquando  probabile 
tiaom  estj  magnas  Indicorum  et  aliornm  Periodos 
fejoporam   et  Historiaram  amplitadines,  vix  ali- 

deKribenSy    perpetuo  utitur  verbo     ypotfia^     uode     ypotiA/Ax^ 

ft  obterrat,  AiyyvTi»  it  yfAfAfAetre^  ^nXoukrcc,  trcoygct/Aetnaf 

9  vcfa(,  fAtXaUf  xai  KfKrKi¥oif  ^(oypx^ova-iv*    Aiyvsrria  jbtiv 

yfo^fiara^  hot  ro  toutok  sr«VT«  r»  AiyuTrrfOf;  ypxfoiAtvct 

ttrfXffo-9af.     L.  f.  38.  pp.  51,  5%  Ed.  de  Pauw. 

Adde,  quod  Herodotus  non  didt,  at  saepe  de  aliis  dizerat,  se 
bs  Hteres  tmiuse,  sed  earum  sensum  ab  inteqprete  quodam  acoe* 
pine.  Viria  igitar  doctis  ex  verbis  supra  prolatis  litem  agere  de 
iiteiis  .A^ptiacis  agere  liceat^  ted  nihil  probant. 

*  Pjrramidographia,  a  Johaane  QreareSy  A.M.  Astron.  Pro«- 
faoL  apod  Qxon.  p.  114. 

f  Itm  prc^ionodain  doctissimus  Brucker  Hist.  Crit.  Philosopht 
L  L  C.  1.  Ctti  tamen,  Herodoto,  Aristotele,  et  Josepbo  renitenti- 
bos,  non  omnino  assentimur:  quippe  inter  Chaldaicorum  Aniro^ 
Bomm  et  Astrologiam  distinguendura  est,  ut  recte  clams  noster 
iStewJCTMS  in  Hist.  OrierUd.  PkUosoph.  L.  i.  S.  2.  sed  clarius, 
ct  magia  in  ordine,  Latine  posito,  una  cum  notis,  Chaldaicis 
Orvcalia  aabjonctisi  enidito  editore,  Jobaone  Clericpy  Ai»sldoda- 
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quid  esse  prsster  Sol  is  et  Lunae  et  Planetarum  Re- 
▼olationes  *. 

At  de  his  abundantius:  et  quidem  nostros  li- 
mites  transgressi  forsan,  yiros  academicos  veniam 
oramus.  lUos  nobis  talia  revolventibas,  eoram 
plarimis  bene  nota,  nee  tarn  sui  caus&,  quam  nos- 
tne  recordationis  et  hortamenti  dicta,  condonaturos 
speramus.  Nimirum  irrepserunt  nobis  in  mentem, 
sensiniy  at  quidem  non  sine  sensu,  in  naturali  qao- 
dam,  ut  putamusy  online,  meditantibus  potias,  quam 
subito  yel  temere  eflfutientibusi  vel  inutiiiter  aut 
ambitiose  iaborantibus.  Stent  nobis  pro  exemplo, 
quanto  magis  gentibus  antiquissimis  fida  defuisse 
Chronica,  tanto  magis  eorum  historias  fabulis-  ex 
necesse  abundasse;  et  quo  magis  authentica,  quae  in 
manu,  et  probata,  eo  altius  veree  historiee  fundamenta 
posita  fore,  eo  majori  majestate  oritura  incrementa ; 
eo  magis  partes  ejus  singulasfore  aptas,  et  quasi  pax- 
illis  inter  se  conjunctas,  hortationes  tutas,  descrip*- 
tiones  (naturalibus  eedificiorum  ornamentis  baud  ab- 
similes)  lucidas,  et  pulchras;  eo  magis,  denique, 
totam  structuram  non  artificiosam,  vel  ex  aere  pen- 
dentem,  sed  legitime,  et  qu&dam  quasi  naturee 
necessitate,  veritate  ips4  fundatrice,  stabilitam  ;  et 
nos, — ut  tandem  aliquando  ad  nostra  redeamus, — 
multum  jam  diuque  viam  rectam  ad  Historiam  Can- 
tabrigiensem  meditantes,  edoceant,  ut  edocuerunt, 
et  jam  edocebunt,  a  Ghronicis  in  vestris  cimeliis  con- 

*  Monde  Primitif  Analyse  et  Compare  avec  le  Monde  Mo- 
deme,  par  M.  Court  de  Gebelin.  Livr.  Troiaieme.  §•  ii*  iii.;  et 
T.  Mauritii  Hist.  Hindmitan.    B.  ii.  P.  1.  Ch.  3. 
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servatis,  earn  esse  deducendam ;  et  nos,  vestrse  fidei 
Privilegia  boec  commendataros,  iis  saltern  Canta-- 
brigiensibas,  qai  sint,  vcl  dehioe  fuerint,  de  histo- 
ricis  sois  ciiriosiores,  ea,  quae  in  magnum  commo- 
dam  vel  delectationem  verti  possmt,  fore  oblaturos. 

At  niminim,  nonnuUos  in  limine  objecturos  an- 
dire  nobis  videmar — spes  nostras  praesentis  operis 
materiem  superare :  qaippe  illae  nimis  tentatae,  per« 
tensse,  largee ;  haec  vero  pusilla,  usui  communi 
minus  apta,  ut  quae  plus  quam  satis  academica. 
At  non  ita  quidero,  ut  speramus.  Notulas  esse  tan- 
tarn  breves,.yel  Ephemeridas,  temporis  solum  puncta 
declarantesi  non,  ut  Annales  Taciti,  vel  Caesaris 
Ephemeridas  (Commentarids)  amplam  ac  plenam 
narrationem  exhibentes,  sponte  confitemur:  talia 
nibilominus  puncta  sunt,  a  quibus  omnia  bistorica 
quaia  e  centro  trabantur,  et  in  rectum  vergant, 
seque  quam  longissime  diffundant;  parvi  quidem 
nominisy  et  formae  perquam  pusillae  ac  modestae, 
ntilissimas  tamen  recordationes,  indicia  Integra,  tes« 
tificationesque  clarissimas,  atque  potentissimas,  se- 
cum  trahentia.  Immo  sunt,  si  baec  verba  malue- 
ritis,  clavis,  per  se  parva  satis,  atque  omnino  rudis, 
recte  vero  et  tempestive  utenti  egregias  facultates 
ac  opportunitates  maxime  idoneas  et  accuratissi-* 
mas  dirigendi  cursus  suppeditatura. 

Neqoe  objicere  fas  sit,  haec  eadem  non  pretiosa, 
quia  non  vetusta,  sicut  vina,  quae  sapiunt  cadi 
potius,  quam  aetatis.  Pro  certo  enim  sunt  ve- 
tnsta,  immo  nonnulla,  de  quibus  notitia  longior 
in  aliud  tempus  differenda  est,  vetustiora  quam  eru-> 
ditis  forsanplaceat.  In  praesenti  vero  nihil  nos  move* 
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ant  controversiae  Caii^  nostri,  vel  Twini,  et  Antonii 
Woodif  Ox<miefisiam,depr«coci  illaCantabrt^iee  ^ 
.  Oxonii  Uniyersitatnaiantiquitatedisputantiiim.  Suf- 
ficiat  nobis,  qood  narrat  vir  doctus  M.  Crevier  de  Pa^ 
risiensi  su^  Academift:  <*Ii  n'est  pas  possible  de  fix- 
er par  des  dates  precises  les  commencemens,  soit  de 
rUniversit^  de  Paris  en  g6n6ra],  soit  de  parties  qai 
la  composenty  des  magistrats,  qui  la  goaTernent,  dea 
principaux  attributs,  qai  la  caract^risent.     Les  re^ 
efaercbes  sur  tons  ces  points  ne  m^nent  en  aaciane 
faqon  a  nne  origine  claire  et  d^termin^e;  et  les 
premieres  mentions,  que  Ton  en  rencontre  dans  les 
monnmens  bistoriques,  n*en  contiennent  pointla  cre- 
ation et  V  6tabli8ment»  mats  en  supposent  Texist* 
ence}/'    Hsec  eadenoy  vel  quttdam  his  simillima, 
de  Cantabrigiensi  nostrft  dicenda  sunt.    Prima  qui^ 
dem  Charta,  iqu«  pro  verk  et  genuin&  samenda 
est,    sub   Henricmn  tertium  enitescit.      Hiec  in 
Torre  Londinensi  videnda  manet.    Si  ulla  hoc  9svo 

^  *  De  Aatiqaitate  Cantabrigiensifl  Academie  Libri  dao;  in 
qttonun  seeundo  de  OxonienBis  qaoque  Gymnasii  disaeritar,  et ' 
Cantabrigiense  longe  antiquius  esse  definitur.  Londinensi 
Anthore  (Caio).  AdjanctH  Asaertione  Antiquitatis  Oxoniensis 
Aoademise,  abOzoniensi  quodam,  (Twino^)  in  qu&  docere  oonatar, 
Oxoniense  Gymnasium  Cantabrigiensiiim  antiqaius  esse.  Lond. 
1568. 

« 

+  Historia  et  Antiquitates  UaiTenitatifl  OzonieiunB.  Oxonii. 
1674.  Lib*  I. 

X  Histoire  de  L'Universiti  de  Paris  depuis  son  Origine  jusqu'en 
Tannie  1600«  Par  M.  Crevier,  Professeur  Em^rite  de  Rheto- 
rique  en  L'Universit^  de  Paris,  au  College  de  Beauvais.  A  Pa* 
ris.  1701.  Tom.  Sept.  p.  90.  Dinerditioii  mtr  fes  Or^gvnei  ifa 
WvhmiaJk  Ports. 
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prior  prodaci  possit,  producendam  voluikitts.  Sed 
hsec  in  transitu,  et  hie  loci  (mtis  sint :  ab  isto  enim 
tempore  Chartarum  et  Privilegioram  Cantabrigi- 
emnom  corsus  flnit  clarus  ac  pellucidos,  intra  cer- 
tos  limitea  ^t  ripas  circamscriptus ;  et  ni  beec  non 
sit  extrema  ora  et  determination  ea  pro  certo  noUibi 
definienda  est. 

De  Chartis  ipsis  et  Statntis,  sive  Regiift  sive 
Academicis,  in  preesens  non  licet  inire  disqaisitio-* 
Hem.  Ex  bis  alia  non  prse  anro  adamabunt,  qui  no- 
biscum  sentiaut;  alia^  soft  causd,  non  magni 
sstimabnnt  Tiri  pmdentiores,  immo  non  flocci,  nisi 
qnod  historise  foman  aliqoid  suppeditamenti  prae 
bitora.  Quae  jam  in  usu  sunt,  et  ad  mores  recen- 
tiores  refemotar,  publica  munera  obeuntibos  qnid 
dam  auxiiii  forsan  soppeditent;  qneeqne  hodie  fton 
etiam  obaerventar,  et,  teofiportbus  moribusque  mu- 
tatis, omnino  negligantnr,  et  in  abusom  labi  sinan- 
tur,  hominibos  tamen  coriosioribas,  qui  dilapso* 
ram  fragmenta  tempomm  ament  ooUigere,  forsan 
arrideant.  Immo  si  alia  qosedam  non  satis  omatS  dic- 
ta, et,  pro  styli  officiarii  moroivix  satis  classic^,  plari- 
ma  nihilominns,  ut  expectandum  esset,  melioris  sunt 
lotiy  et)  a  viris  doctissimis  mag^  elaborala  et  perpo- 
Uta,  Latiaitatis  elegantias  adeo  spirant,  nt  vel 
hominibus  naris  acutissimi  possint  esse  voluptati  et 
delectamento. 

Atqne  etiam  si  pauca  qnsedam  de  nostrft  Canta* 
brigiae  Historic  diceremus,  plus  alio  dictori,  venia, 
at  opiaamnr,  dabitur.  Additiones  et  emendatio- 
nas  ad  earn  pertioentes  liuic  Yolomini  sobjungun*- 
tm*:  et  noa  qwddtm  erravisBe  oonfitenmr:   atqoe 
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in  rebus  tain  variis  nos  interdam  erravisse  qais  mi- 
rabitar  ?  Jure  suo,  qui  alios  corrigere  vel  adjuvare 
doctrini  8U&  parati  sunt,  utuutur;  doctisque  viris, 
qui  cum  aliis,  su&  vine4  laborantibus,  de  qui- 
buslibet  eorum  erroribus  benigne  communicent, 
maxima  debetur  reverentia.  Quod  ad  alios,  qui 
maligne,  vel  fiXavruif  vel  ^ tXoxc^^wc,  aliis  oppugnare 
gestiant,  censuris  suis  sibi  placeant;  videlicet,  ho- 
munciones,  qui  quo  minus  ingenio,  vel  doctrinft, 
vel  Industrie,  vel  libertatis  aut  veritatis  amore  pol- 
leant,  eo  mag^s  se  valere  garrulitate  et  petulanti& 
pree  se  ferre  veliut.  Jerichuntis  expectenij  dum  bar-- 
he  crescant.  De  his  nihil  moramur,  ad  meliora  fes- 
tinantes. 

Fieri  enim  potest,  fore  apud  vos,  Academici, 
nonnullos,  (et  foisse  sat  scimus,)  homines  nempe 
judicii  subtilioris,  et  benevolentise  promptee,  mo- 
rum  optimorum  magis  studiosos,  quam  emolumento- 
rum  avidos,  simnlque  ingenio  eo  magis  liberali  et 
candido,  quo  magis  in  his  studiis  versatos,  immo 
Universitatis  Cantabrigie,  et  generis  humani  ma^ 
gis,  quam  sui  ipsius  amantes,  oppugpiatores,  confite- 
mur,  (si  oppugnare^illis  placeat,)  honestissimos,  qui 
nobiscum  magis  serio  agant,  nempe  animorum  suo- 
rum  conjecture  collecturi,  nos  vel  operis  suscepti 
amore,  vel  erga  vos  reverentift  nimift,  captos,  res 
laude  non  dignas  intempestivius  et  abundantius  fore 
laudaturos,  immo  nonnuUas,  quae  censuram  mere- 
antur,  admiraturos:  plane  hsec  divinantes,  iis  com- 
paratis,qu8ediximusali6,  (in  Historic  Gantabrigise,) 
satis,  ut  existimarunt,  cbmmendaticia,  cum  iis  quae 
Priviusgia  CantahriguB  promisine  sibi  videan- 
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tar.  Pau<^a  igitur,  ipsis  quasi  prsesenttbus,  de  re- 
bos  iisdem  proferre  cupimus :  et,  si  temparum  an- 
gnstiis  exerciti,  si  asperitatibus  ac  varietatibus  re- 
rum  agitati,  vel  si  diversis  diversorum  hominuni 
seotentiis  deturbati,  qui  in  boc  tramite  decurre- 
ranty  in  re  aliqua  contendere,  vel  quiddam  dobi- 
tare,  i^ideamur,  illis,  castorum  nempe  mansuetorum- 
que  iDgeniorum  viris,  dijudicandum  relinquemus. 
'^  Ckmtentiones  et  oblatrantes  disputationes*''  no- 
bis minus  placent ;  at  quidem,  ut  inter  sylvas  Aca- 
demi  verum  queerere  olim  nos  delectavit,  sic  earn 
nunc  tandem  invenisse  quam  maxime  delectaret. 

Inprimis,  nos  non  effugit,  esse  ac  fuisse,  qui 
omnino  condemn&rent  hsec  genera^  de  quibus 
nunc  agitor,  academiarum,  nempe,  coUeg^ataram, 
dotatamm,  privUeffiatarum,  in  Oxonise  et  Canta- 
brigiae  comitatibus  nimis  parce,  ut  illi  arguunt, 
coDsertarum  et  contextarum.  Yerum  enimvero 
tales  extiteruDt,  et  tales  evasere,  si  eos  recte  intel- 
lexerimus,  non  eo  quod  sciential  minus  illi  faverent, 
sed  quod  magis  amplificatam  et  latins  extensam  ex- 
optarent,  et  quod,  prseterea,  existimarent,  Gym- 
nasia haec  privilegiata  privato  potius  quam  publico 
commodo,  partinmque  studiis,  quam  liberalibus  et 
optimis  artibus,  subservire  videri ;  adeoque  (ut 
proBteri  solent)  ab  ignorantise  et  rustieitatis  amore 
vel  reverentid  abhorrerent,  ut  vellent,  elegantio- 
res  literas  ubique  honoratas,  et  collegia  per  omnes 
majores  Britanniee  civitates  cupfirmata  stabilitaque  , 
videre. 

*  Francisci   de  Verulamio  Praefat,  ad  Instaurationcm  Mag- 
oaoi. 

c 
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Sint  forsan  apad  vos,  qui  plane  dicant,  nos  hic 
inonstrtim  qaoddam,  temporum  abortum,  vel, 
{paulo  urbanius)  Novam  quandam  Atlantida,  vel 
Utopiam  depinxisse.  Sit  ita :  nostrum  non  est, 
{quicquid  sentiamuB)  de  bis  rebus  litem  nimc  agere. 
Satis  sit  suggessisse,  tales  sententias  a  quibusdam 
ia  veatro  gremio  enutritis  olim  fuisse  sparsas, 
(bt  etiam  in  Templo  vestro  S.  Marise  prolatas/^; 
in  temporibos  quidem,  ut  verum  fateamur,  tumul- 
tnosis,  ubi  pro  suo  quisque  ingenio  contendere 
rait,  et  omnigenarum  opinionum  quasi  concerta- 
tio  oriri  solet.  Nee  revera  mirum  esnett  si  per  ilia 
tempora  fuerint  etiam  qui  artes  et  scientias  re- 
buspublicis  detrimento  potius  qoam  utilitati  judica^ 
rent,  baud  secus  atque  ille  vir^  ingenii  nimis  fasti* 
diosi,  qui,  tali  controversi4  ezteram  apud  Academi* 
am  motA,  victoriam  et  prcemia  scholastica  reporta- 
batf. 

At  revera  fuerunt  in  temporibus  magis  tran- 
qnillis,  etiam  in  nostris,  immo  inter  eos,  quibus  yix 
uUos  vestrAm  amantiores  facile  invenietis,  qui,  (baud 
aecus  atque  illi  jam  memorati)  putaverunt,  funda* 
tores  nostros  reipnblicee  Britannicoe  melius  consnl- 
tttros  fuisse,  tam  ad  bonas  literas,  et  rectam  earum 
institutionem,  qu^m  ad  mores  et  veram  religionem, 
•i  Lux  et  Pocula  Mcra  barum  illostrimn  Acadeodia- 

♦  A  Gulielmo  Dell,  S.  T.  P.  oljtij  aonvaiii  et  Caii  Coll.  Miu 
gistro,  Actu  Tero  UniformUaUsj  sub  Caroli  Restauratione,  ejecto 
a,  1660. — Opera  ejus  edito  fuerunt,  a.  1653  ;  nuperrime  repetita 
sunt 

+  Discours  qui  a  remport  le  Prix  dq  Dijoa  ta  Tannte  1 75fc  In* 
tor  Opera  J.  J,  Rouneau. 
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ram  loDgiiis  latiusque,  etiam  per  sing^olos  Anglite 
comitatas,  fbissent  dispersa,  qukm,  ut  nunc  sant, 
in  angnio  disposita,  et  unios  loci  cancellis  circum« 
scripta*. 

Scd  agite,  dicitis.      Quid  haec  ad  nostra  ?— Et 
coofitemar  ipsi,  nos  nunc  contemplaturos  esse  res 
firas   et  determinatas,  non   e   nubibus  pendentes^ 
sed  terrce  snbjectas.     Et  instare  vos  audimns,   si 
qmedaai  in  bi»  Academiis  ab   initio  fuerint  minus 
recta,  (at  res  humanee  non  subito  et  quasi   rap- 
tim    ad    ordinem    exactissimom  illabi  solent,)    si 
aliacadaca,  et  ruinosa,  (ut  omnia  terrena  vocari 
debent,)  si  queedam  corrupta  et  degenerata,  (et  op- 
tima interdam  in  pejus  deciinant,)  si  muita  nimis 
▼etoata,  et  rnbigine  tacta  (ut  rubiginem  quandam 
nam  apargere  ubique  locorum  tempus  festinat,)  si 
hsee  omnia  concesseritis,  strenoe  tamen  iidem  ur^ 
geretia,  multa  quse  manent  laudatione  digna  esse, 
eC  pretiosa,  molta  majorum  nostrorum  sapientiii  bo- 
niacpie  consiliis  referta,  multa  recentiornm  studiis 
et  scientiae  incrementis  provecta :  si,  preeterea,  ite- 
ram  fbrsao  instareiis,  pauca  qtusdatn  f  minus  per- 
feeta,  immo  qusedam  quse  reformationem  requirant, 
maneant,  remanere  paulisper  a  Deo  0.  M.  sini,  ut 
sciamos,  post  consiiia  benignissima  jam  vanescen- 
tia,   et  conamina   optimorum   virorum    frustrata, 

•  LSbtraKa  fnttHutOf  %  Vicesimo  Knox,  A.  M.  (S.  T.  P.)  olim 
9.  JohanniB  apad  Oxon.  2^  Vol.  7"^  Edit.  p.  148. 

'^  Sic  qmdeiD,  leviter  foraan  nimis,  ptm  Matris  sus  A1m»  re- 

wffcntii,  Tir  doetos  et  humanus  Samuel  Parr,  S.  T,  P.  in  Sermone 

mo  SpHaB,  Apr.  15,  1800. 

c  3 
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tempus  ip^um,  etiam  sub  silentio,  esse  sincerissi- 
mum  et  simul  potentissimuiii  reformatorem. 

Quod  ad  Academiarum  nunc  existentium  losti- 
tuta    spectaty    sint,    (fieri    possit)    qui '  objiciant, 
Atbenas  nostras  nimis  Grsec^,  nimis  Latin^  reso* 
nare;  nimis  saltern  in  peregrinis  Unguis  versari, 
quam  Atbenas  Britannicas  deceat,  aut  necesse  sit. 
Tales  vero,  ut  conjicimusy  impugnatores  rarius  ves- 
tros  apud  gremiales,    aut  alumnos,    oriri  sclent, 
oisi  qui  sint,  (ut  speramus,  paucissimiy)  ventri  aut 
somnolentiae  dediti,  quique  Grsecarum  etLatina- 
rum  linguarum,  aut  ullius  artium  et  scientiarum 
administrandarum  rationis  ineptissimi  sunt  arbitri. 
Cum  talibusy  qui  nee  audiant  nee  videant,  criticis, 
inane  essetliterariam  eontroversiam  movere.  Venter 
non  aures  habet,  nee  somnus  oculos.     De  nonnulUs 
Tero  audivimus,  qui,  si  non  ex  vobis,  de  vestris 
tamen  solent  judicium  ferre,  hominibus,  si  recte  res 
bumanasintuitifuerimus,  qui  vix,  et  ne  vix  quidem, 
in  uUo  vitte  suae  spatio  has  literas  edocti,  parvi  sesti- 
ment,  quae  minus  norint;  et  vix  ea  laude  digna  pu- 
tent,  ex  quibus  ipsi  sperent  nihil  fractus  aut  famse. 
Cum  illis  imperitis  verba  nulla  facimus ;  cum  his 
plura  forsan  quam  satis,  nisi  quod  potius  ducamus 
vestr&m  juvenum  aemulationem  excitare,  quam  alio- 
rum  pxavriM  delinire. 

Quid  enim?  Dicant  fortasse,  has  linguas,  Gree- 
cam  n.  et  Latinam^  esse  (sic  vocatas),  mortuasi 
nunc  dierum  minus  necessarias;  magis  quam  expe- 
diat,  artificiosas ;  contortionibus,  transpositionibus, 
ellipsibus,    multum  perplexas;    magno    studio    ei 
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labore  acquirendas,  non  pari  volnptate  aut  utilitate 
babendas. 

At  vi4eant|  qui  talia  objiciantyne  nimis  festinent. 
Qni  eoim  pro  mortud  Graeca  lingna  habenda.  est, 
qnae  per  celebrem  illam  Moream,  per  Insnlas  Medi'- 
terraoeas  et  lonicas,  etper  vastas  illas  regionesTur- 
a>-Earop8eas,  adhuc  vivit;  videnda  quidem,  vo-^ 
com  qaod  ad  usum  grammaticalem  et  sensum  pristi- 
Tittm  spectat,  quiddam  mutata,  sed  tamen  quod  ad  li^ 
teramm  characteras  et  ductus,  ejusdem  formae  anti- 
qme,  et  plnrima  exhibens  verba  significifitionis  primi^ 
tiv«?  Accedit  quod,  ubi,  *P(vjuaix?i  quae  vocatur, 
bodierna  Graeca,  popularis  est,  autiqua  nullo  modo 
delitescit*.  Qui  porro  Latinam  vocabis  mortuam 
quae  in  partibus  quibusdaofi  Europae  magis  est 
etiam  in  vulgari  usu,  quam  apud  nos,  et  cum  in 
lingois  Italiae,  Hispaniae,  Lusitaniae,  et  Galliae  an- 
tkfoSL  Latina  tarn  clarediscerni  et  distingui  potest? 

Agnoscendum  est,  has  linguas  ab  ordiue  et  pro-' 
cesso,  quem  Enropaei  seculi  sunt,  logico,  quiddam 
declinare,  atque  in  dispositione  vel  constructione  sua 
qoandam  artis.  sequi  rationem :  Et  cur  non  ?  In  h4c 
ips&  ratione  moribus  et  ingeniis  hominum  potius  fa- 
i(eat,  quorum  necessitatibus  linguae  debent  inservire. 
Genus  humapum  pro  certo  non  minus  est  animale, 
quam  inteliectuale ;  atque  ipsa  haec,  quam  vocant,  di- 
cendi  ratio  artificiosa,  etsi  in  quotidianis  hominum 
congressi bus  minus  necessaria,  in  iisf  nihilominus 

^  Pnefat  ad  Gloss.  Med.  et  Inf.  Graecitatis,  per  C.  Du  Fresne ; 
et  Voyage  de  Dimo  et  Nicole  Stephanopoli  en  Grece^  en  a.  1797, 
1798.  Tom.  2,  pp.18,  19. 

+  Monde  Priroitif  Analyse  et  Compare  avec  le^Monde  Moderne, 
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congressibus^et  etiam  in  omnibus  linguis^  seepe  appa- 
ret;  in  scriptis  vero,  sive  prosaicis,  sive  poeticis,  in- 
primis  eflfalget;  et  saepenumero  non.modo  est 
decora  et  venasta,  maximeque  utilis,  in  variis 
animi  facultatibus  exercendis,  et  instniendis,  sed 
multo  magis  in  affectibus  aut  excitandis,  aut 
ledandisi  in  homioibua  a  proposito  male  ominoso 
et  periculoso  dimoyendisi  vel  ad  aliquid  momenti 
conatu  feliciori  et  impetu  majori  provehendis:  om- 
nitt  enim  yis  et  ratio  dicendi  hue  tendit:  adeo  ut, 
quae  in  hoc  argumento  ars  esse  jndicetur,  nnllo 
modo  est  naturae  contraria;  quippe  non  impedi- 
mentum  est,  sed  quasi  fulcrum,  et^  dum  subsidia 
arnica  et  gratiosa  adhibet^  naturam  ampliorem  et 
capaciorem  reddit :  in  electione  atque  dispositione 
yerborum,  aequo  ac  in  constructione  sententia- 
rum^  tanta  est  yis  et  facultas  *. 

Quod  ad  linguam  Latinam  spectat,  bene  disse- 
ruit  yir  publicis  muneribus  non  magis  idoneus»  qaam 
artibus  elegantioribus  yersatns^  et  morum  probitate 
praeditusi  eques  ille  nobiiis,  olim  e  nostris,  6u* 
lielmus  Temple:  ^*  lingnas  hodiemas,  Italicam 
nimirum,  Hispanicam,  et  Gallicam,  esse  tan-^ 
turn  dialectos  nobilis  Latinae  imperfectas^  primo 
crudis  yocibus  et  terminationibus  gentium  barbara* 
rum  intermixtas,  quarum  incursibus  Imperium  Ro- 
manum  fuit  obmtum,  una  cum  minis  et  deprayatio- 

**  Epreares  qu'une  double  construction  existe  dans  toutes  las  Lan* 
gues/'  &c.  Liv.  IT.  c.  vii.  p.  528. 

•  Cicero  de  Oratore,  Lib.  3.  Dionysius  Halicam.  de  Struct. 
Orat.  Sect.  iv.  Optime  de  hac  re  Blair  in  Lect.  ut  cit.  a  R.  P. 
Knight,  et  ip.se  Knight  in  Analytica  Disquisition*,  &c.  p.  125;  3^ 
edit. 
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Bibns  linguffi  Latinee;  dum  interea  lingua  ipsa 
Lattna,  Greec'rae  spoliis  decorata,  popnli  illutitriaBiiiii^ 
qm  liistorifle  recondationi  comtnendatiir,  meditatio* 
nibas  ac  exercitatioaibus  composita  est  et  coQsti* 
"tolaV 

Qois  etiam  non  sentit  cum  Bacono  nostro^ 
'*  Qtile  fore,  si  universe  Academiaa  per  totam  Euro* 
pam  sparsse  arctiorem  conjunctionem  et  necessitu* 
dinem  contraherent  t  ?'*  £t  quis  non  videt,  banc 
&iiuliaritatein  et  communicandi  viam  non  nisi  per 
liogaam  omnibus  conimunem  iiieundam  esse  ?  Quis 
▼estrAm  nescit,  viros  doctos,  de  omnibus  artibus  et 
scieotiis  annos  per  quamplurimos  jam  actos  inter 
se  eomiDunicanteSy  vel  consultantes,  banc  viam  ini- 
isse,  et  quasi  Mercurium,  Deorum  internuncium, 
extitiflse  linguam  Latinam  ?  Quisnam  igitur  banc 
liDguam  levis  pretii  putabit?  Immo  potius  quis 
doeliia,  vel  doctrines  cupidos^  earn  non  perutilem, 
peoe  diseramus,  necessariam,  judicabit,  ut  quse^ 
fidelis  administra,  comesque  vise  et  virtutis,ad  varios 
scientiee  usus  se  accommodavit  ? 

Neqoe^hic  sistendum  est:  diligenter  enim  rem 
perpendenti  apparebit,  gratias  etiam  ingentes^ 
magnis  beneficiis  acceptis,  Unguis  Graecis  et  Lati- 
nis  ^esse  referendas.  Nam  revera  non  modo  per 
eas,  ut  per  canales,  artes  et  sctentis,  a  fontibtis  ori- 
entalibiis  derivatse,  ad  nos  defluxerunt,  sed,  lis  nisi 
pnecurrentibus,  et  cursum  prsemonstrantibus,  gentes 
etiam  occidentales,  quod  ad  suam  historiam  spectat, 
aridse  forentet  siccee.     *^  Omnia  forsan,  ad  eas  per* 

•  Miscellanea,  a  Gal.  Temple,  eq.  aurato,  Part.  «'•••  in  Trao- 
tato  de  AntiquA  et  HodiemA  Doctrinij  Vol.  II.  p.  56.  • 

-f  De  Augment.  ScierUiarwnj  Lib,  n. 
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tinentia  (Gulieltni  Temple  sunt  verba)  supra  sep^ 
tingentesimum  vel  octingentesimum  annum,  iliis  di* 
motis,  delituissent."  De  rebus  ultra  hoc  spatium  ex- 
cnrrentibns,  et  preesertim  iis,  quae  ad  nostros  Britan- 
nos  *<  toto  orbe  divisos*'  spectant,  omnia  nobis  minus 
nota  sunt,  quo  minus  ab  illis  tradita  et  confirmata^. 

Et  quidem  hsec  generalia  in  promptn  sunt  omni- 
bus: et  de  singulis  coram  Academicos  minus  ex- 
pedit  disserere.  Quid  enim  opus  est  multa  denar- 
rare  de  innumeris  elegantiis,  de  copift,  de  varietate, 
de  sublimitate,  linguee  Greecee?  Quid  de  poetis 
preestantissimis,  quid  de  pbilosopbis,  et  matbemati- 
cis  g^vissimis,quid  deoratoribus^ethistoriographis, 
quid  denique  de  celeberrimis  in  omni  arte  et  scientia, 
in  omni  genere  dicendi,  per  orbem  Cbristianum  de- 
cantatis,  scriptoribus,  qui  Grseci^  in  antique  florue- 
runt?  Yos  soliti  estis,  Academici^  proprio  jure 
usi,  juvenes  admonendo  et  cohortando  Britan- 
nicos  de  his  literis  strenue  prosequendis  prse- 
dicare ; 

''  Nocturnft  versate  manu,  versate  diurn^;*^ 
et,  quod  ad  has  pertinet  disciplinas,  tam  amoenas 
et  jucundas,  quam  utiles  et  honestas,  juvenes  Can^ 
tabrigienses,  aureis  preemiis,  et  poculis  sacris  ad 
seraulationem  et  dignitatem  propositis,  in  utri- 
usque  lingiiee  studium  incitare: 

^<  Quamobrem  pergite,  ut  facttis,  atque  in  id 
studinm,  in  quo  estis,  incumbite,  ut  et  vobis  ho- 

*  Citationnm  plurims  Bertrami  in  '^  Notis  in  Descriptionem 
Britannie  per  Ricardum  Cirencestriensetn,"  et  in  Opere  ipto^  a 
Romanis  et  Qrscis  scriptoribus  suot  excerptv. 
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nori,  amicis  atilitati,  et  reipablicse  emolamento  esse 
possitis^. 

Sic  igitiir  se  res  habet.  Si  nimirum  has  disci-- 
pViDfle  causae  essent^ob  quas  aliastudiai  qoce  hodieraa 
experientia  eliciat  et  edoceat,  quae  usus  quotidianus 
comprobet  et  requirat,  aut  quae  vetustatis  religio 
hoooret  et  consecret,  victa  quasi  jacerent,  haec 
iostituta  supra  meoiorata  in  laudem  minus  verte- 
reatur.  At  quidem  ut  in  novissimis  prosequendis 
faistis  non  ultimi,  ita  in  antiquis  honestandis 
esse  soletis  primi. 

De  rebus  hue  pertinentibus,  olim  hie  institutis, 
alibi  diximusf.  Et  non  ita  pridem  apud  Oxonien- 
ses  veteris  nostrae  linguae,  Saxonicae,  studiosis  ho- 
nores  et  praemia  sunt  proposita;  munus  Professori- 
um  apud  eos  j;  institutum  est:  et  quod  illud  poluit, 
fecit.  Simili  ratione  nuperrime  vos  apud  vir  doc- 
tnsy  quo  vivo  nemo  magis  vos  honorabat,  Ro- 
bertas Tyrwhitt,  Hebraicis  literis  munifice§  as- 
titit;  et  quod  moriens  legavit,  juvenum  animos 
ad  eas  prosequendas  aliiciendo  et  concitando, 
firmiter  et  durabiliter,  utsperandumsit,  sustentabit. 
Quas  enim  ipse  liberalitate  donavit  pecunias,  eas  vos 
non  minori  judicio  administravistis. 

Accedat  tamen  oportet  aliud  genus  argument!. 
His  enim  consiliis  sua  suppeditabunt  theologici. 
Qaippe  omnes  Cbristianprum  ccetus,  quomodo- 
conqae  in  partes  diversas  de  fidei  suae  dogmatis 

*  Cicero  de  Oratore,  Lib.  i. 
f  Hist.  Cantab.  Universit  Vol.  I.  Ch.  xi. 
X  Dotatmn  a.  1752 ;  aed  efficax  redditum  a.  1795. 
§  £4MO  legavit.     Hebraicae  Ires  Exhibitiones  exinde  orientcs 
Senatua  Decreto  constiiutae  sunt  a.  1818. 
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quasi  distrahantari  et  singuli  in  singolas  controver- 
sias  inter  se  divertantur,  omnes  tamen  adeo  conve- 
nire  solent,  at  libros,  quos  Novum  Fadus  vocant, 
adament  una  et  venerentur ;  adeo  ut  non  fieri  possit, 
quin  de  discipline,  quee  hue  spectet,  universi  velint 
conclamare  Cbristiani : 

'^  Hanc  video,  sed  pulcbra  coIo,  quae  cerno  per 
ipsaui.'^ 

Et  quidem  hactenus  de  rebus  Classicis,  et  de  iim, 
qui  non  de  Collegiis  vestris  adeo  judtcent,  ut  ea 
prorsus  impugnare  velint,  sed  qui  potius  studiis  qoi- 
basdam  et  disciplinis  ibi  constitutis  se  quid- 
dam  forsan  objiciant.  Alii  de  mathematicis  forte 
simili  modo  vobiscum  serio  agant. 

Ex  lis,  qui  Pbysicis  vestris  et  Mathematicis  seseob- 
jiciant,  alii  sint,  qui,  n.  juvenes,  juveniliter  se  agant, 
et  pree  ignorantid; — alii,  musarum  studio,  vel  arti- 
bus  huifianioribusp  quee  vocantur,  dediti,  qui,  si  non 
pree  cujusdam  tvi^irieco-fAn  inconstantift  et  insoIenti&, 
aut  delicatuli  ingenii  protervitate,  at  saltern  prae 
mente  studiis  aliis  prseoccupatft — alii,  quippe  Theo- 
logi,  pree  fidei  suee  reverentid,  prse  prndentiA,  ut 
pntant,  non  intern pestivft,  aut  pree  magis  sedul&  se 
res  ad  divinas  abstrahendi  qur& — alii  forsan,  et 
lidem  Mathematici,  pree  philosophise,  pne  Matbe- 
matices  ipsius  amore  et  observantid — De  his  id 
ordine,  sed  breviten^ 

Qui  prae  ignorantift  disciplinis  quibuslibet  se  ob<- 
jiciat  hoc  tantum  declarat,  (quod  ut  pneri  inter 
elementa  discimus)  Pica  garrit^  n.  dentibus  et  labiis 
dat  sonos,  non  vero  verba  clara  emittit,  aut  quae  arti- 
culatione  discemi  possunt.  Non  vero  lingud,  sed  ra* 
tione,  hominem  agnoscimus.     Sed  ut  de  phiIpsophi& 
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dictam  est,  quod  novit,  bene  novit ;  ita  de  ig^oran* 
tiA,  quod  ignoraty  penitus  ignorat :  et  argamentam 
ab  igooranti&  nihil  reqairit  nisi  ad  ignorantiam  ar* 
gamentum. 

Porro,  qui  pne  poeticis  abundantiis,  delicatis 
Dimis  affectibus,  ant  mentibas  aliis  studiis  prfleoccu- 
patitt^y  judicant,  quid  dicunt,  nisi^  Musas  et  rnra 
sibi  ante  omnia  placere,  aut  Logica,  Dialectica, 
Historica,  Politica,  et  si  quid  alia,  se  Mathematicis 
pneferre  ?  Sed,  ubi  queestio  orta  est  de  cujusdam  ar* 
tis  aut  scientiee  puichritudine,  liberal  itate,  honestate, 
et  utilifcate,  asseTeratio  nihil  probat  aut  improbat: 
ety  ut  de  gustibus  non  disputandunit  ita  nee  de  bi» 
rebus  ex  generalibus  concludendum  est. 

Quod  objieiant  nonnulli,  pro  parte  theologise, 
percipimus  eo  minus,  quo  magis  rebus,  hue  ten- 
dentibus,  a  fundatoribus  vestris  provisum  est.  Quid 
enim?  Nonne  sunt  omnes  pene  collegiorum  ma« 
gistri,  aut  custodes,  lutores,  et  soeii  pene  cuncti, 
tbeologi?  Nonne  officia  iisdem  imposita  et  exercita, 
clericalia?  Beneficia  varia,  iis  largita,  ecclesiastica? 
Lecturse  ordinatse,  munera  Professoria,  preces  pub- 
licse,  ac  conciones  in  templo  et  collegiorum  sacellis 
habitae,  nonne  omnia  heec,  Matbematicse  quasi  inter* 
mixta,  spirant  omnino  Theologiam  ?  Nee  nos  vehe- 
menter  movet,  (quod  a  qnibusdam  dicitur,)  Mathe« 
maticam  ipsam  vergere  in  ingdoj^ixif  esse  solitam ;  et, 
nt  sub  hoc  prsetextu,  alii  jam  ab  olim  Aristotelis  Phi- 
losophise oppugnaverunt  (utposteaCartesiiPrincipi- 
is,)  ita  taudem  alios  simili  ratione  Newtoni  Mathe* 

•  Ut  Grayioa  nostcr  in  Epiatoli  ad  Wcstiuro,  in  Vita  p«r  Ma- 
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maticee  bellasse  *  ?  Quid  enim  haec  ad  rem  ? 
natura  non  se  subjicit  artibus  experimentalibus,  non 
cedit  scientiis  intellectaalibus;  non  aptat  se  regulis 
Euclidaeis;  non  a  priori  petitis  circamscribenda  nee 
defendendaest  proposition ibas ;  et,  si  qui  fuerint  apud 
vos  doctiy  qui  inaniter  talia  conati  sint,  fuernnt  alii, 
qui  graviter  iisdem  restiterantf.  At  quidem  ut  a 
talibus  argumentis  Theologize  gravitas  non  est  au- 
genda,  ita  nee  ab  eorum  confidenti^  vel  impotentift 
Mathematicarum  pretium  ant  dignitas  est  diminu- 
enda :  nee  magis,  ni  fallimur,  quam  Logiea,  Me- 
taphysica,  vel  Historia  veritati  se  objioit^  imino 
potius,  eogitando,  inquirendo,  connectendoy  et  de- 

*  Baconua  non  se  theologici  opposuit  Aristoteli,  ut  alii  quaxnplu- 
rimi. — Philosophia  Aristotelis  jam  ab  oliin  Cantabrigiam  penitus 
occupaverat.  Cartesii  Mathematica  secuta  est,  et  inter  Cantabrigi- 
ensef  philosophiam  ejus  admiratus  est  Henricus  More,  Aulas 
Clar.  Soc.  (*'  divinus  ille  Philosophus*'  ut  vocatur  a  Gul.  Whiston) 
cum  omnibus  ptne  Cantabrigiensibus.  Idem  vero  H.  More  a 
Cartesio  in  tribus  dogmatis  dissensit,  et  ei  grayiter,  non  acriter, 
oppugnavit  Epistola  if.  Mori  ad  V.  C.  quas  Apologiam  Com- 
plectitur  pro  Cartesio,  &c.  Inter  Opera.  Lond.  1662. — Hutch- 
insonus,  Ozon.  et  Disci puli  ejus  se  objecerunt,  ut  bene  notum  est, 
Newtouo  tkeQiogice,  Sic  etiam  Berkeleius  Episc.  Clogber :  qus- 
dam  hue  spectantia  notat  Gul.  lonesius,  A.M.  in  Epist.  ad  Pupil- 
los  repetitis  a.  1820.  Epist.  sexti. 

f  Denumslraiio  de  ExuUntiA  et  AUribulis  Dei,  a  S.  Clarice, 
S.  T.  P.  (Caii  Coll.)  De  h^c  celebri  mathematics  DemoTiUratione 
argumentis  a  priori  petitis  fundati,  quid  sentirent  multi  e  Can- 
tabrigiensium  eruditis,  Ciarkio  coasvis,  apparet  in  Disquisiiione 
de  Idais  Spatiiy  Temporisy  ImmensitaiiSy  &c.  per  Edm.  Law, 
S.  T.  P.  (docto  admodum  PeU  Dom.  Mag.  et  Episc.  Carleol.) 
primum  Cantabrigis  impressa  a.  1734.  Haec  antea  notavimus 
in  Hist.  Cantab. 
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^monstrando  qaam  maxim^  se  agens,  mentem  eri- 

git,    ac    dirigit,    viamque   veritati  apertiorem  et 

promptiorem  reddit.     Haec  est  Mathematicorum 

ratio.     Et  si  quis  forte  Mathematicus  argumento- 

ram  vi,  superstitionis  somnia,  metapbysices  molitni- 

na,  Yel  enthasiasmi  deliramenta  aliquid  moveat^ 

aat  deturbet,  non  ideo  ex  necesse  damno  afficeret 

ipsam  illam  Religionem,  quae  sedeat  in  intellectUi 

corrigat  mores,  et  qniescat  in  corde* 

Isti   quidem  a  scopo  multuiQ  aberraverunt,  eo 
qood  Demonstrationem  sommi  Numinis  Existentxm 
ac  Attributorum  ejus' in  basim  mathematicam  po^ 
nerent;  nee  minus,  eo  quod  Ndturam  ejus  secun- 
dum quasdem  Algebraicas  Rationes  et  Proportumes 
Greometricas  explicare  ac  elucidare  vellent.    Ita 
mniti  judicabant  apud  vos  eruditi:  quippe  quod, 
cnm  hsec  via  Geometrica  et  Rationum  Compositio- 
nis  et  Resolutionis  analogia  in  scientiis  et  artibus 
homanis  ant  civilibus  maltum  valent,  nullo  modo 
tamen  ad  Dei  naturam,  quee  hominum  sensus  supe- 
rat,  attingere  possunt.    Est  enim  ea  nee  Propositio- 
nibus  Geometricis,  quee  sensibus  sunt  subjiciendsy 
cognoscenda,  nee  Rationibus  et  Proportionibus  re- 
8oI?enda,    nee  Quantitatum   mensuris  circumscri- 
benda  nee  dividenda. 

His  rebus  serid  perpensis,  et  penitus  perspectis^ 
vir  apud  vos  auctbritate  magnft,  viam  in  demon- 
strationibus  Dei  dedncendis  ab  his  longe  diversam, 
nt  scitis,  instituit.  Missis  argumentis,  quae  ex  altd 
iUk  vi4  (a  priori  ut  vocatur)  pendent,  ut  rei  minus 
idoneis, .  humiliorem  illaoi^  sed,  ut  putdstis,  iatio- 
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rem,  tatiorem,  et  certiorem^  (a  posteriori  dictam) 
^naai  Mtar«  opera  nobis  indicant,  et  humanus  in- 
tellectus  facile  cernere  potest,  summo  ing^nio  pro- 
secQtas  est  *• 

Quod  objiciant  alii  argumentam,  nempe  vos 
ntffi^  Mathematics?  occupari,  vosmet  apud,  scilicet 
mathematicos,  ut  ab  olim,  sic  nuperrime  f ,  ortom 
est.  CuDcti  nimirum  doctorum  ccetas  un&  voce 
conclamant,  *'  omnes  artes,  (et  seientias)  que  ad 
homaDitatem  pertiDedt,  habere  qooddatn  commune 
▼inculum,  et  quasi  cognatione  qu&dam  inter  se 
coDtineri  ^,"  se  matu6  sublevare,  et  opitulari,  sin- 
galisque  honores  proprios  deberi.  Hsec  mytho- 
logiea  veteram  et  Hieroglyphicae  olim  adumbrft- 
runt;  quatenut  Musss  numero  novem  erant,  ese- 
deoique  sorores,  similiter  ac  Grratise;  his  chorearam 
dux  et  comes  Venus §;  illis,  intellectualis  et  mu- 
sices  harmonise  Deus,  Apollo.  Elegantissimum 
illud  de  Cupidine  et  Psyche  figmenium  eandem 

•  QuL  Pdej,  S.  T.  P.  ia  DissertatioBibas  de  NaXuraU  lieo* 
logid. 

+  Quid  de  rebus  hue  8pectantibu3  oensuerit  cl.  Jebb  el  alii  dooti 
sui  temporis  Tidendum  sit,  in  Jebbii  Operibus,  VoL  %  p.  259.—- 
Nujierrime  C.  Wordsworth,  S.  T.  P.  Trin.  Col.  U&g,  pttiU^  Gra^ 
liam  proponere  de  Uteris  aliis,  in  Ondibus  capessendis,  Mathesi 
^OBgendis. 

%  CiearOi  (M  Atehi4  Poeti,  sub  initio. 

§  Jam  Oytherea  c^oros  ducit  Venus,  imminente  luni, 
JuBjCtaque  Nymphis  Oratise  deeentes 
Alttmo  I9TOID  quatiust  ptde. 

Hoa«  O9.  L.  I.  4. 
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indicavit  harmoniam :  similiqne  modo  apud  JEgjp* 
tios  septem  literse,  duobus  digitis  inclusae,  Musas^, 
et  cynocephalas,  mixti  generis  animal,  literas  vel 
literatnram  indicavit:  et  propterea  cynocephalus 
omniam  iiterarum  participi,  Mercurio,  tracer  eratf. 
Yiri  ex  Cantabrigiensibns  docti,  quos  modd 
reqpeximus,  hcec  bene  senserant,  et,  nil  obstante 
MatfaematiceSy  quo  ipsi  flagrabant,  ardorei  doctrinis 
oeteiia,  qvm  classicse  ac  elegantiores  vocari  solent, 
coltum  saum  et  observantiam  nolebant  recusare; 
immo  esoptabant  eaa  juxta  ipsam  Matbesini,  nee 
longo  intervalloy  coUocatas  videre  :  atque  hoc  pro- 
positOy  ut  existimabant  multi,  laude  dignissimo,  Gra^ 
tiam  apnd  Senatum  offerre^  ut  notavimus,  petebant. 
Beaeqaidem  intelligebantypraemianon  pauca3ene« 
factoram  mnnificentidytam  privatim  in  collegiisyquam 
poblic^  in  Universitate,  iis  distribai  faisse  solita, 
qui  in  poeticis,  historicis,  rhetoricisi  et  tbeologicig 
proluaionibas  et  exercitationibus  a  consociis  suis 
yictoriam  reportarent :  et  hsec  qoidem  admiraban- 
tur;  sed  expectabantmajora;  nempe,  doctrinis  clas« 
sicis  ac  aliis  utilibus  disciplinis^in  ipsis  publicis  exa- 
minationibin  et  in  Gradibus  capessendis,  partes  suas 
•urtentare,  atque  bonores  sibi  proprios  aecipere»  per- 
mittendam ;  his  adj  ungere  soliti,  aurea  ilia  nomismata 

•  T^mf^kmrm  iirr»t  m  ^voic  I»ictvX«»c  i7i(ifX*/My»i  Mii« 
rw  9nfuum.  Horap.  Lib.  it.  M. 

<  £ti  ^f  xai  TO  ^m¥  ivi  *£(/Aff  lyf/AnOn,  rw  wwtrkiy  fuin^ 
X^rr%  jfmikftmrm.  I©.  Lib.  i.  14. 
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duo,  a  Cancellario  donata,  etsi  solennia,  et  honorific 
ca^  tamen  non  ad  omnes  Graduatos,  ac  quidem  ad 
ipsos  gradus  ne  vel  minimum,  referre. 

Et  isti  fbrsan  advocati  talibas  inter  alia  ducti 
fuerant  argument  is; — quod,  ut  apud  Oxonienses, 
multis  ineptiis  Hcholasticis  tandem  exulatis^,  per- 
missum  fuisset  Mathesi  juxta  Hnmanitates  suas 
Lonorari,  ita  sperandum  esset,  Classicis,  cum  disci- 
plina  quae  cum  illis  conjungi  solet,  apud  Cantabri- 
gienses  simili  modo^  sequalique  sorte,  distingui  et 
coronari  fore  permissum ; — et  quod,  ut  iila  tnores  ho- 
minum  moUiunt,  et  usibus  vitas  civilis  communibus 
inserviunt  svlSl  humanitate,  non  minus,  immo,  ut  qui- 
dam  putaruntf,  magis,  quam  haec  suk  severitate^ 
et  quidem  ipsi  Mathesi  Ciassica  esse  tarn  sabsidi- 
um,  quam  ornamentum,  ambo,  sub  almae  matris 
Universitatis  tutela,  eodem  modo  fo?eri,  et  dex- 
tram  conjungere'dextri  sini  deberent:  sicpersuasiy 


*  DiqnUaiiones  in  ParvidOf  &c,  longo  jam  tempore  apud  Oxoni- 
eases  religiose  habitse  sunt,  at  tandem  ab  ipsis  Academisis,  nempe 
viris  Rev.  R.  Newton,  Napleton,  Amharst,  et  Knox,  S.  T.  P  P.  pro 
'mentis  in  derisionem  ver^as.  Omnes  hi,  (ni  forsan  excipiamus 
Knox)  TiUores  erant  residenles  in  Academic  Oxoniensi.  Quaedam 
etiam  objurgavit  vir  Rev.  H.  Kett,  B.  D.  non  ita  pridem  Tutor 
Trin.  Coll.  (in  Elementis  Generalis  Scientiae).  Quanto  autem  in 
melius  res  literariae  nunc  tract^ntur  Oxonie,  videndum  sit  in  Re- 
sponsione  ad.  calumnias  Recensorum  Edinbui^ensmm  in  Ozoni- 
am,  studiorum,  quae^  nunc  in  Academic  Oxoniensi  kabentur,  ra* 
tionem  denarrante.  Cap.  vi.  Oxon.  1810/ 

f  Vicesimus  Knox,  S.  T.  P.  in  Tractatu  nuper  edito,  1831,  de 
Scholis  Grammaticisy  &c. 
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Mosam  ipsam,  Humanitatum  divam,  (si  res 
Darraoti  fas  sit  more  ladere  classicoysaam  causam  co- 
ram Senato  orare  sibi  forsan  andire  viderentar : 

Nolite  sinere  per  yos  Aries  LiberaUs 

Reddere  ad  paucos ;  facite,  ut  vestra  auctoritas 

Mem  auctoritati  fautri.x  adjatrixque  sit*. 


e  vero — -alii  fuerunt,  ut  nunc  sunt^apud  gre- 
miales  etiam  vestros,  iidemque,  vobis  ipsis  judici- 
bus,  viri  ingeniosi,  et  tarn  de  Geometric,  quam 
Algebraicft,  optime  meriti,  qui,  etsi  doctrinas  illas 
ipsas  vehementins  admirentur,  non  in  omnibus  et 
siogalis  nunc  usitatam  in  iis  instituendis  rationem 
possant  seqai :  Mathematica  sy  stematicc^s  tradita  esse 
Don  objicinnt ;  immo  putant,  nihil  tradendum  esse 
uiMgiB  seriatim,  in  ordine  systematico,  quam  ma- 
thematica ;  et  etiam  tradi  oportere  secundum  sys- 
tema  sommo  et  communi  doctorum  judicio  compro- 
batom,  donee  quiddam  melius,  ab  iisdem  perceptum 
et  confirmatnm,  elucescat :  sed  metuunt,  ne  omnia 
singolaqae  per  systemata  recepta  nimis  supersti- 
tiose  colaator^  dum  speculationes  forsan  felices 
aliorsmn  cooceptse  ne  vel  digito  tangantur;  non 
oblitiy  qoafi  religione  nomen  Aristotelis,  singnltfeque 
sententiae  istius  philosophi,  pro  modo  sao  certe  mul- 
tom  colendi,  tam  apad  Cantabrigiensesqoam  Oxoni- 
cnses,  Dostros  antecessores,  olim  baberentur  f :  ipsi 
qmdem,   miscendo  censuras  admirationibus,.  Geo- 

*  Tenat«  Heaatont. 

f  Minndam,  si  non  potias .  ndendom,  tala  decretum  inT<eni- 

__^  ft 

te  inter  Statuta  Ozoniensiumy  ^*  AristoteliQm  sipiiliter 
^^Unn^me  Peripateticorum  doctrinam  proTirili  defenderet^neon^HV*' 
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nactriaiii  pro  optanft  Im^csb  artis  mi^istri^y  cer- 
tiMin4que  ActentiU  iu    profiequendis    dace»    sa- 
muDt,  «t  Algebraicam  scientiam  esse  mire  claram 
elegantissimamque  ultro  agnoscunt ;  at  simul  exis- 
timanty  tam  in  prioris  quam  in  posterioris  doctrinse 
Elementis  exponendis  plus  obscuritatis  inesse,  quam 
in  libris  academicis  necesse  sit,   aut  deceat,  plus 
dabii,    qaam  doctrinee  a  sensibus  et  experienti^ 
dedacendoe  expediat,   aut  rebus  ipsis  constet;    et 
proinde  minus  deliciarum,   quam  quod   juveniles 
animos  allicere  atque  eaptare  debeat.     Adde,  quod 
horum  nonnuUi  judicent,  vestram  ipsam  mathema- 
ticam  qufledam  conarif  quoe  forsan  non  sint  juris 
sui;   talia  videlicet  quae   motAs  et   lucis  causam 
explicare  pergant,  et  alia  quae  ad  corpora  coelestia 
spectent.    Demonstrationes  mathematicas  de  rebus 
ab  iis  pendentibus  deamant,    et  religiose  colunt: 
sed  talia,  ut  illi  urgent,  vires  ejus  superant  t  Eucli- 
dem  et  Nawtonem  pro  divinis  pene  hominibus  acci- 
piunt,  sed  neque  adeo  divinis,  ut  errare  nesciant  ^ 
neque  isti  de  alterutro  cantillare  vellent,  quae  poeta 
de  Homero  * : 

cH  vix^  ut  alius ; 

r  ' 

Sut.  Tit  2.  ^ect.  %  EximiaB  qusBdam  cenmme  in  hoe  slatatati 
vidende  sint,  a  riro  honesto^  R.  NewtoD,  Aul.  Alb.  Magfatn 
lat^,  in' Vicesimi  Knoll!,  Liberal.  Insth/  Vol.  3. 

•  Lediitdas  Tarentintis,  in  Florilegio  Graeco,  L.  i.  67.  £di 
AM. 

f  Ibid.  L.  V.  17. 
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Veintn  Miinyero  eaoi  de  talibus  Aoademi4M» 
c6ib^kii[id8^  iiorit  ▼olooins  tettbr^  nibirnofi  pfac'^ 
item  botnitium  tuatheimiiicdrani  obflerraotiafi  iiihil> 
ne  vel  jtivetitutis  inadMSHiaticse  Usui ^  oofnmittere  veL 
etiam  comttuindafe  pree  nobis  ferre.     Soaiti  quisqae, 
martem^   qiiem   obtinuit,  defeadat;  nos  n06troai» 
Hoe  scilicet  datitaiEat  nobis  erat  in  prdposito^  teani« 
festom   reddefGi  nos^  quicquid  alii  de  purid  ,  (qne^ 
vocantQt*}  matbetnatiois,  ^t  de  iis,  qm  his  studiis 
Tehemelitios  dediti,    w  rebas  ab   bumafnii, .  arti^ 
bos  illis  ttb^falibus  SGietitii^oe  attiissiaiis^  se  pror* 
SOS  abstrabanti  quicquid  de  talibtuf  it  etlstimenti 
006  tnatheinaticosi  et^  prd  tenuitaM  nostrai  ipsam 
in  siitemo  bdfiore  tenere  mathematicaai,  nl  qu89 
natnitt  opfera  explicet  at^ne  iUnstret,  le^es  qjos  aa 
vifea  elbibeat  atqao  demoiistret ;    el  Phyiioa^  ut 
qnas  ecieiitias  a  sensibus   et    tntellecta  deri^aitag 
adjntent  et  promoveatttj  yidelieet  hoc  in  meoM-r 
tA  teoentesi  noti  hito  Idci  ease  de  ulathest  disse* 
rnndntDy  nee  entil  fnathemdticis  cdntendcfadwok^  sed 
hoc  ilsqde  nobis,  dum  verba  fuerint  de  lifceria;^  om- 
nia, more  nostro,  historice  tanttlai  esse  denarralnda* 
HAdedttft  A6  WhtiB  Uterariit^j   et  forsan  |llus 

*  Seriploies  Cantabrigienses,  ad  quos  piiecedeniia  referenda 
aui,  St  qao6  in  Hist.  Cantab,  ex  parte  jam  citavimus,  ^eqiiun- 
tv :  OoL  tif«en,  S.  T.  P.  Aulse  Clar.  tutor,  in  I'ractatu  ie 
BoimaJk  Pfailoa^pbid,;  Ghil.  Maseres,  A.  M.  Autas  Clar.  oliro 
Ssdna,  mnio  Tsnenoidiis  Scacoarii  Bare  Cursitor,  in  Variis  Alge- 
haioB  OperibnSy  a  m  aeparatim  ecliti3>  et  coiyuDdtim  cum  aliis  ih 
AcCii  Pbilofiophiciay  Vol.  47j|  et  com  Gul.  Vrehit  A.  M.  quoV 

d2  *  '^ 
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satis  vtdeatar,  qu&m  ad  ipsam  oecasioneniy  nostram 
niodestiam  et  tenoitataiii  aot  vcstram  spem.    Pto- 
V  coldabio    res    ipsa  materiem  abande  suppeditat : 

eorum  vero  laadatio,  quae  omnium  admirationibus 
<(xtolli  Solent^  trita  foret  exercitatio,  laus  exigua : 
nee  talinm  recordationem  requirat  academicorum 
experientia.  Ineidimus  vero  in  hoc  genus  argumen- 
tiy  non  inani  conamine^  sed  certft  quadam  spe,  ducti, 
mauifestum  fore,  nos,  si  formas,  et  processus  quos- 
dam  scholasticos  minus,  quam  alii  quidam  sclent, 
religiose  suspicemur,  artes  tamen  liberales  et  scieu- 
tias  intellectuales  debito  honore  tenere,   et  justaa 
lis  grates  persolvere  paratos  esse.    Long^usque,  at 
Verum  fateamur,  eamm  admiratione,in  iis  qm  prae- 
cesserunty  lectorem  morati  sumus,  quo  minus  alia 
nonnuUa,  quae  manent,  placeant;  non  omnino  ne- 
scii,  homines  extitisse,  qui  pro  veritatis  oppugnato- 
'ribils  et  artium  ingeauarum  devastatoribus  patent 
ct   designent   eos,    qui    de    rebus    minus    certis 
quiddam  dubitent,  aut  de  minus  utilibus  et  jucun- 
dis  aliquid  detrahant,  r«  wra.  et  rm  f^n  9¥r»  inter 
se  plane  confundentes. 
Res  igitnr  quae  se  nunc  offerunt  nobis  breviter 

dam  Col.  Jes.  Socio  et  Tutoro:  W.  LudUm  olim  S.  Job.  Cantab. 
Socitts,  in  Rudimentis  Mathematices,  repetita  Lend.  1S09 ;  et 
Galielmos  Frond,  jam  memoratus,  in  Vetpertinu  per  Hyenun 
Ammmtaiibuiy  1820»  1831.  Alios  edam,  etn  non  Canta- 
brigienaet,  liceat  recdgnoacere ;  Hatchinton  In  Moaas  Priuci^ 
pis,  A.  1724;  GoL  Jones,  A.  M.  in  Bfi$toHs  ad  PupUh9^  laSO 
elTho.  Beddoes,  M.  D.  in  Observatiiniibm  in  NiOwa/in  Boidew^i^ 
tknwmira^a,  1793  aliooi^*  Oionienses. 
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condderandas,  rant  illins  generis,  qood  yecatur 
poUlieum  et  ceeanamuMmf  de  quibas  faic  loci .  phiri- 
ma  verba  fiu^ere  vix  ezpectandam  erit,  pntser^ 
tim  <iiram  de  iis  in  Libra  FriyUegionim  Canta- 
brigm  subseqnenti  diffiindantur  plorima,  et  qnum 
pradentie  esset,  ut  plarimt  sentiant,  de  iis  oibil 
proferre ;  ne  fbrsan  in  aere  piscari,  in  oceano  ve- 
nariy  act  inter  fluctos  maris  tempestnosos  volare, 
copere  videremur.  Sed  quo  fala  vocant  sequin 
mar;  et  mens  nostra  sibi  vix  constat  Genius 
enim  nescio  qois,  iterum  nt  antehac,  sen  bonus, 
sen  mains,  nos  provocat,  et  conscientia  sive  recta 
sive  male  feriata  ui^et. 

At  qaicquid  Genius  iile  moneat,  distinguendum 

est.    Caveamus  ne  pervestig^tores  cum  accusato- 

ribos,  apolog^stas  et  defensores  cum  inimicis,  et 

arnicas  colfattiones  cum  censuris  malignis  aut  sar 

l}Ti8  mordacibus  confundamus.  Quidnienim?  Qnis 

alium  rermn  plOrimis  abhinc  annis  actarum  ante  se 

natum   accusabit  ?      Liceat  posteris  acta  et  jn« 

itituta  prioram    seeculorum    examinare,   inter  se 

comparare,  trutinare,  et  liberam  sententiam  de  iis 

ferre,  si  modo  cum  modestidi,    cum  justiliA,  cum 

benevolentift,    cum    bumanitate.      Sed,    ut  sunm 

quisque  bomo,  sive  colpse,  sive  virtutis,  onus  ferre 

debet,    ita  singulee   states.     Ef,  ut  bujusce  am- 

cnK  homines  de  majoribus  suis  judicare  debeant, 

ita  poster!  de  nostris.     Lex  labitur,  et  non  raro  post 

se  relinquit  Intulenta :  preesens  vero  »tas  integra 

atque  innocens  sit,   et,    nisi   sordes    coUectas  re- 

movere  recusaret,    eam    talium    accusare  crimcQ 
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Nee  iidem  omniiio  Hamas  iffnari,  q^^^  i^'uicqIq 
homines  Id  cas  scholas  irel  .aca<lf(mMii  wlUi  foeriot 
astriogfi,  apud  qaas  sstatem  ja^enileip  egerint, 
literas  bonas  ^xoolaeriat,  honores  obtiniieriat^  so- 
cioSjt  amicos,  patronofi-€Qmpalra\neri9t*  Hospimi* 
Mm  afiectus  natura  nos  docet,  es^perientia  confir- 
mat,  contemplatio  fovet:  prsesratibus  gprati  animi 
lirget  delectatio;  absealibus  etiam  adest;  amor 
priatinus  ardet  usqae  ad  aene.ctutem :  adeo  at, 
fiive  casu  aliquo  tales  sedes  revisaiaus,  vd  qi^a^ 
e  longioquo  tantilun  contemplemur,  p\k  quadam 
aeleamus  efibrri  reTerenti^ : 

Oh !  tu  severi  Religio  loci, 
Quocunque  gaudes  nomine —  *        Gr. 

Sed  quorsum  teiidH  bsec  pmnia  omtio  ?    Nempe 
hue :  ut  cogooacauMia  de  his  animi  alGMtibii39  ho- 
nedtis  focsaa  at  piis,  tewe^e  dicendom  fore,  quod 
proverbialiter  de  Capidioe  iUo  ppetico^  temerario 
ssepe,  iacoBsuKa  et  VfdfiriTi^fVy   ^  Coecum  amorem 
esse,'*  aut;  quasi  umare  et  fopere  sit  impossibile. 
Qaifi  yestr&m,  academiaii  non  memiQerit,  Thacydi- 
dem»  scriptorem  istuQi  Belli  Pelopoanesiaci  cele- 
brem,  quo  modo  ^rgn  suos  AthenieDses  se  gesserit  ? 
OtatienibuSp  qoas  legati  Corcyr^^rumji  et  Corin- 
diiorum  tradebantt  et  iis  AthenieDsium  et  Lace- 
dsmonionuUt  inter  9»  oompi^^tis,  clarius  laoe  ap- 
parebit,  meestissiimi  istius  belli  OQc^poem  dediase 
ipsM  AtheniemieSy  qoos  g^ubemaodi  lubido  nimis 

4  Or«yii  Odt  ad  Granda  CliartrQUiSt    BpifU  30,  inter  opp. 
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ia?aMrak,  eo6i}ue  (nw  alik»  vituperattdoa  case.  Sic 
visuai  est  Tlwcydidi:  lomenque  verit«lis«  quod 
i»  hi0tori&  ejus  resj^endet,  earn  reddidit  xtn/Aa  $t  an, 
DMgis  fortasse,  quam  seotentiaram  e^s  prefunditas^ 
e(  verborum  eloqoeiitia.  Talia  vero  inter  denas* 
rsodam,  nonne  idem  dilexit  Athenienses?  Imfmo^ 
▼idetar  de  Albenis  se  superbiisse,  et  gloriam  quasi 
pneripuisse  nomine  civis  Alhenieasis,  hoc  mode 
saam  exorsus  historiam^  eouxu^n^n?  Atwf»w  fyfo^c  m 
w9X§i^Q9  rmy  IliXorovyifrfttfy ;  et  iaadmirandlt  iU4  Fericlis 
fonebri  oratione^>  qui  de  rebns  Atbeniensibus  con* 
cioaanten  induoebat  Penclem,  nibil  non  ornate^ 
Bibil  noD  Uberaliter,  nihil  bod  benevole  de  Atbenb 
io  ordiae  conaeribit  B  eontra  Dionyaius  Haliear* 
BasneoB  adeo  erat  tarn  rhetor,  qoam  hiatoridgrapfaasy 
ut  etiaa  TbacydkicBi>  castagaret/  atpote  Atheni* 
pelins  vkuperaatem,  quam  admsrantem^  et 
aofea  eonmdein  iliecebria  Terbomm  raiiMH 
et,  e&inde  historiee  deeori  non  satis 
esondentem :  ac  si  htstoriographos  nott  magis 
sMt  bmnani  generis,  qnatt  oajoslibd  civitatis^  vel 
alia  qa«¥]s  ei  asset  proviacia  patttev  Teritateas* 
Paiaaro  iUam  et  vaailequam  Dionysir  censuranf 
Hobbesiasf  Malmesburiensis  jare  castigavit,  et 
nsqaaad  Beceasi. 

Quad  a«l  acadettiiaa  speclat,  quis  negavet,  Fnmi- 
ciscam  Baconum,  virnm  extra  onmem  jndrcit  aleam 
pene  positum,  eas  multum  amdsse  ?    Idem  tamen 

•  TinisydL  6b  BeL  BeloptoL  Lib.  u.  q.  84.  ScL  Bswt. 
t  De  Viti  et  Hist.  Thucydidis.  Prahl.a«HobbeAii  fwnesMis 
Thocyd. 
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midtos,  q«i  in  omnibus  sal  temporis  Europttis  Uni"* 
Tersitatibm  extitere,  defectas  indieavit,  mnlta 
desideranda  pnoposuit,  Mm  in  nostris  quani  in  ex* 
teris*.  Qais  diceret,  Erasmum,  qui  tatn  nostra* 
tes,  quam  peregrinas  Universitates  exoolebat,  et 
explorabat,  qui  ingenio  suo»  eloquent!^  et  doc* 
trin4  **  barbariem  magnfi  ex  parte  profligavit  t*\ 
qnem,  ipsam  licet  peregrinum,  sociam  et  profea* 
fCMrem  Academia  Cantabrigiensis  adoptavit  ad 
sunm  bonorem,  sedes  ilias  literarias  non  honorasse? 
Idem  tamen  Erasmns  mala|  qaaedam,  its  omni* 
bus  adhsereatia,  serio  deploravit,  et  acriter  impag* 
navit.  Et,  ut  ad  nostra  tempora  propius  aoceda* 
muS|-^uis  sospicari  pos»t,  Tyrwhittum,  et  Jeb- 
binm§,  homines  sammo  judicto  et  bnmanitate  prse* 
ditosy  cum  spectatissimft  ill4  ceron&  academicomm, 
tunc  temporis  apud  Cantabrigiam  eommorantitim, 
matrem  suam  almam  venerari,  et  ipsam  quamfloren* 
tissimam  reddere  non  exoptare  ?  Consimiliter  nobis* 
cum  de  suis  Oxonienaes  agerent,  de  Lockio, 
de  R.  Newtooo,  et  Knoxio^  et  de  aliis  quampkiri- 
mis.  Lockius  nimirum^  felicibus.  sui  temporis  even- 
bene  coasideratis,    coram   Gulielmo   Regre 


*  **  Primum  igitur,  inter  tot  totius  Snrops  CoUegia,  pnada- 
risiinie  fundata,  omnia  ilia  oertis  profeaaioaibus  dcstioatli  aaae  de- 
miror,  nulla  liberis  atque  aniversalibus  artiom  et  acientianim  sta- 
diis  dedicata."    De  Augm.  Scient.  Lib.  ii.  ubi  plant  hajusmodi. 

f  Epist  Ghynaei  ad  Reinhardum  a  Syckingen.  Pnef.  ad  Erasmi 
Adag.  1699. 

%  JorameDta,  de  jquibos  in  suo  loco.  Des.  Enami  Hot  Lin- 
goa,  tire  de  Lingiue  lua  et  abu«u. 

S  Inter  0pp.  Jebbii,  Vol.  I. 
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aperte  et  hoiieste  professos  est,  *^  si  vestra  majes« 
teft  oniversitateft  non  refonnes,  ibunt  omnia  retror* 
sum  */'  '  Nonne  omnes  istt  yiri  preeclari  bonas  lite- 
ras  adamabant  ? — Qais  rero  dabttat  ? — ^Immo,  ni  faU 
liinor,  academicoram  nomine  se  gratnlabantor,  et 
quanto  mag^s  ardebant  ficien(i»  studio,  tanto  majiis 
ineret  iis  desideriom,  sedes  ei  eonsecratas,  qaam 
perfectissiraas  reddere  et  conspicere.  Et  qaidem 
malta  qase  ilii  corrigenda  voluissent,  emendata 
soat,  ant  oaagis  etiam  in  ikstigiom  eveeta.  Vos 
etiam  ipsi  laborum  suoram  fractos  jam  videtis,  et 
gaodeti^ ;  iidemqae  illi  animis  vestris  vivunt,  pos- 
terarom  memorifc  reviTiscent,  gratnlationibns  atque 
laodationfbas  omnium  bonomm  efflorescent;  ut 
testes  Teritatis  adstabunt,  et  pro  exemplis ;  simuU 
qoe  spem  bonam  excitabnnt,  homines  hujusmodi, 
si  tales  annis  Ibturis  orirentar,  non  inter  oppugna« 
tares  ant  inimicos^  aut  homunciones  tumidos  et  ▼•- 
BikKpKM  fere  nmnerandosv 

Sed  at  ad  soopum  redeamos — Unicnique  ves* 
tr^,  aeademiciy  qai  serio  perpenderit,  vel  cuiris 
alii,  cai  minus  forsan  placeant,  aut  nuUam  par- 
tem intersint,  leviter  modo  heec  Priviiegia  trac* 
tanti,  apparebit,  istarum  rerumt  quas  politica  vel 
aeoMomtca  vocavimus,  longam  esse  bistoriam,  mag- 
nas  ambages ;  quas  videlicet  examimire,  trutinare/ 
vel  etiam  enumerare,  vires  nostras  superaturum : 
preterea,  quid  nos  sentiamus,  nihili  est,  quid  alii 
sentiaot,  locuturi. 

^  TricUi.  dfi  Univ«r8.  CanUb.  per  S«rj.  Miller^  p.  19S. 
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Iiipri»i%  Jgitar,  vo&  non  effugik,  Hobbaskmn 
Mklo^eftlwriemett^  cum  idiie^  affirmare  aolUofi 
M96»  Universitotefy  qaee  vocantory  ocigines  mms 
et  totHin  vim  traxisw  a  McetdoUU  paparam  aucto* 
fitale»  primo  fiindalas-^sic  iati  piitltruiit,-^vekit  ia 
urbe  turves  caateUataSy  protutelA  et  praoaidioEoeksm 
BLamanas ;  nonoallosiiue  aliM,  aempe  CathcrficM,  ex* 
paetafise»  res  academieas^  qaOf  siik  refomiatiQnia  prae-- 
lea:tu»,Ue0exerant|  ee  redtteraa.  Ex  Iwc  Bumevofuit, 
ai  recte  coojiciamus,  auo^r  Hariua^  kac  medo^  at 
vidatia^»  Regtstraon  soaoi  exorsaa,  <^  Ad  Honorem 
at  Gloriam  Dei  ommpoleBtiSp  Dooihh  neatai  Jesu 
Ckri6ti»  fialvatoria  mundi,  ejiisd«ttu|flie  gloaioaie  et 
beatisflknia  GepeUieiBy  Mari»  VirgioiSr  aaocio^ 
nwMiue  eJoaMuin  ci9lestiQin»  Ego  Robeatot  Hare, 
Armtger,  hoc  Opua  Privtlegionitt  alioruflH|tte  ne* 
gotta  alatiflB  «t  iBDiniaoQlatoB  wiivevsitatt  oonoer* 
q^tia/'  &e»  Et  in  librDf*  dmmmi  exarato,  et 
magnA  car&,  circiter  R.  Harii  teaapm,  iit  ex  auto* 
grapha  liqoet,  coaacripto,  aoetor  anonymna,  ape 
fjeaosy  RoBianam  Fidem  et  pristinoa  merea  iteroiu 
ia  Angliasa  reduceudoa  fore,  miro  conatu  et  censilio 
leges  atqoe  consuetudinea  pouit  ac  deaeribit,  quae, 
tarn  m  rqiuUiciy  qoaia  in  acadenua^  aob  iata  ima-» 
g^airi&  leaftitoikioiie,  vaienaat. 

Sed  reveva  no  eum  iUia,  n.  Hobbesio  et  aois^  in 
omni  parte  censentiamua,  vetant  Univeraitatom  his* 
toria  retus  j;,  primaBque  oostrae  ipsiw,  una  cam  privi. 

*  Ad  pa§.  l*"'  hujus  Libri  Privilegiorom, 
i  Penes  dos» 

%  In  Elogios  d08  Reis  de  Portugal,  &c*  p.  73,  auctor,  Anto- 

4 


qo4  re  in  praesens  non  agimq^)  i^  nffk^$^  po^ 
(io«»  qunw  pap^  pne  w  f^rant  primum  deriv^ri ; 
c*  4f»Q<te  CMKW^ion^  yQj  praet^xtw  alior«m  pnTile- 
fjomin  ^^ipiendorQin  clati  wnt.  NQ9tra  forudn 
tmieatA^,  eats  Rages  et  Papas  inter  se  c)e  his 
reboa  connmiinicape,  auctoritatis  sqfie  inyioeon  quf^i 
parlicipesft^rii  et,  pra  rei  laagnitudipe,  cQiHimsawe; 
Beglbus  nempe  cbartae^  dot^w^>  ot  mortqift  oiiaftii 
(emeiuli  potestatem  dantifatis;  Fapis  ea^  qonfirmaiUi- 
bosy  et  bullaSf  quae  vocaBtur,,ex  officio  910  sacerdo*- 
tali  coQc^ntibQS.  Qood  ad  illos  p#rti[ieat»  qui 
ttiqurom  eiiistiiqeiitt  res  acedemacaa  ad  partem  Ca- 
tbotiGasFqditiirasesse^quo  minus  cum  istu^coiusladeire 
ponsimosy  satis  se  offer t.arggDseaU  <U)bis  ab  initio  j 
et  sape.  si  noqnis^Uis  rerum  tuna,  temporis  status 
iqstabilis  daret  pra^raud^  expcictatipfi^  Ulaa  pqa,- 
aino  in  aera  cijtp  evanueront;  et  tarn  pr«eseutifi(aevi 
spiritos  et  consiUa,  quaqs  ]3ritannica>  quae  vopatur» 
Con^titutipt  sob  GuUelnv)  r^ge  fixa  et  coufiraiatib 

nio  Pereira  de  FigueiredOy  observat  de  Dionysio  I.  literarum 
kumuiiorain  patrono  munifico,  *^foi  o  primeii*o  que  em  Por- 
tugal nisdtaio  huma  illustre  univeisidade,  qae  trasladada  de  Lis- 
ixM  para  Coimbra,  tern  fido  mii,  e  creadora  de  gmndiflsioKMi  en« 
gnhoiL"  Similitei^  tlreiiae  pro  pavte  Oalleroiii  Mgom  i»  kac  re 
Otvicv:  *<  Fajontey  qae  n  on  s'ea  tMot  k  V  eeeeatie),  et  qae  sane 
•*eiiforoer  dans  des  ciromnBtaiicea  de  ditail,  on  se  oontMilS 
d*avBaper  qii#  rumversiie  da  Pttris  ent  en  droKt  dt  i^ooaiK^tre  Char* 
lemagne  pour  son  auteur,  oa  aa  mnaqa^m.  point  da  preu^as  ospti'* 
Wm  da  S9^SMrs  ua  lv>a  eepnt."  Hiat^  de  rUiu7er9ite  ds  Paris, 
Toov  7***  ppw  09i  S3.  De  o^i^j^bu^  Uoivei«iUitma  Britanmca-' 
roan  qwidlini  sUailia  narra^tur  in  Wqodii  HM'  ^  Aniiq.  Unmr-^ 
\if  Ofecon*  Igfib.  1.  et  Caii  De  Aotiq.  Captab.  l^ib*  f. 
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tale  aliqoid  non  modo  non*  probabile,  sed  vix^  pos- 
iibiie,  nunc  reliquit. 

Attamenp  si  fandamenta  Universitatam  aliqnid 
forte  lateant,  fastigia  cernuntor,  mores  et  consue- 
tudines  patent.  Liquet  enim,  hcec  Gymnasia  sedi 
Romans  (tantum  valuit  majorom  nostroram.  reli^ 
gio)  moltnm  subjecta  esse;  exinde  cbartas  papalea 
(bolias)  datas,  libertateset  indalgentias  dispensatas ; 
et,  nt  aliee  Universitates  Europee  duplici  nodo  cWi* 
lis  et  ecclesiasticee  anctoritatis  ligatce  fiierant 
cathedrae  pontifical!,  sic  etiam  quodam  modo  aca- 
demise  Cantabrigiensis  curia.  Etsi  enim  lex  regia 
stabat  superior,  lex  civil  is  valuit,  et  Romansa 
sedis  Pontifex  constitutiones  suas  et  Decretalia 
scholasticis  imponendi  retinuit  potestatem^. 

Talis  return  academicarum  administratio  (quod 
ad  legem  civilem  spectat)  multis  displtcuit ;  non  eo 
quod  non  agnoscerent,  multa  juris  civiiis  principia^ 
rationes,  et  fundamenta  lucida  esse,  generalibus 
argumentis  innixa,digna  quae  magnam  partem  Juris 
Gentium  constituerent,  eleganter  etiam  saepius  con- 
scripta,  immo  humanaf,  et  doctrinee  varietate  re- 
ferta|,     studiumque    ejus    et    disciplinam    miro 

*  Bulla  Joannis  ad  Univenitatem  Caotabrigieiiflein  tranamissa, 
6»  quibusdam  ConstitutioiiibQa  ia  Scholia  suis  Icgendia,  sicut  cs- 
tmm  Decretal^,  18^  Edw.  L  et  alibi. 

f  Certe  qaod  ad  pcenas.  eapitales  attinet,  quas,  secondtitii  juris 
dvilis  institutiones,  erant  paucas  et  rarae. 

X  **  Niuno  autore  de  bassi  aecoli  si  puA  troyare  che  tanto  si  as- 
somigli  agli  autori  del  secolo  d'oro  quanto  i  giuraoonsulti,  che  fio* 
rirono  cento  e  cinquant'  anni  dope  Cicerone,  si  avricioano  air  ele- 
ganza  e  proprieti  di  quelli  che  scrisaero  soUo  Augusto  :*'  Discono 
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modog^tesEuropae  hodiernas  excitavisse;  sed  quod 
egre  ferrent,  formas  el  proceasas  juris  eommiUHt, 
kgu  temSf  quibog  Magna  Charta  et  BritaQnica 
Constitotio  inpriiiiis  faveoty  locum  dare,  apud  ca^ 
lias  academicns,  formis  et  processibus  juris  civilis^ 
quod,  in  corpus,  quo  tempore  Romani  in  jugum 
lerritotis  jam  missi  fnerant,  redactumi  minus  fa  vet 
libertati :  etenim»  -ut  tempns  inter  currendum  seeped 
rnunero  edax  rerum  est,  quas  omnino  stare  vellemus, 
sic  etiam  formee  curiales  non  raro  devorant  principia 
legis  prseatantissima. 

De  natnr&  et  principiis  juris  civilis  ample  dis- 
semerunt,  nt  scitis,  viri  olim  e  vestris  eruditione 
prsclari  *f  quorum  veittigiis  hie  loci  nimis  premere 
non  opus  est  Satis  sit  innuere,  quod,  quo  Ion* 
gius  form®  et  processus  juris  civilis  Romani  distent 
ab  ik  juris  communis  Anglise,  eo  majus,  utris* 
que  seqnali  lance  ponderatis,  prseconium  hi 
qoam  isti  ab  omnibus  Britannis  promeriti  suntfy 

H|iia  la  Vieeode  della  Lotteratura ;  per  Denina,  ut  cit  a  David 
Inrin^  LLf.D.  in  Obsenrat.   in  ftudiam  juris  Civilia.     Edinb. 

laift. 

Ncc  minus  ad  rem,  quod  unus  e  nostris  urge! ;  De  Historta 
jmuGvUuaCanomm^cumGnnpa^  Oratia, 

Mds  m  saeetto  avU  JHnUaJdt  die  CbmmemorofMmii,  1760,  ex 
teakBmmUo  Thomm  Eden^  per  Jaccbum  MarrioU^  LL.  D. 

•  Edeni,  LL.D.  (olim  Caii  et  QonT.)  Juris  Civilis  Elementa; 
(Mbfd,  1744 :  et  J.  Taylori,  LL.  D.  (olim  S.  Joannis)  Juris 
Chilis  Elementa.    Lond*  1780. 

^  Quod  spectat  ad  formas  et  processus  juris  CommaaiB 
(dU  qoibus  loqnimur)  oerte;  quod  ad  leges  Anglie  multas,  ninias; 
ds'^aibos  nimis  Tar*  sunt,  qiift  de  capitaUbus  eupplicijs  proiert 
UaaauA  in  Oratione  supra  citata :  '*  Aug lorum  legetai  i^v  ta%- 


et  raportavettitit*  H6c  deibonstirartttit  inUltt  aett* 
d«ttiici,  (Mten^ttim  vir*  hdtiei^tiifl,  Fdrt^seaiyfe^,  6t 
noti  ito  pridem,  satis  eleganter  M  himork^e^  H«r- 
di^,  olitti  Cantabrigiensis  ^.  Extnde  a|j|>afet^ 
Leges  Angelicas  irtipurarum  jaris  oatiotiici  6t 
O^ar^i  mixtuiraruiki  iutegras  es^ie  servatad,  illosque 
It^^es  Attglortitti  antiquos,  (nee  non  H^df  icum  Vll. 
et  Ylll.y  Tadores,  et  otnues  Stedaftos)  qui  ad  po- 
testatem  delpoticam  se  serio  iadinatent,  Impeti* 
alt  legl  Ddagis  favere ;  immo  elvileiQ  ipi^m 
legem  non  constare  cum  libertatibns,  qnas  pro  ne 
Tindicare  semper  soliti  faeratit  per  conttitotiofi^m 
miam  Britantii;  adeotiteaosam  abandeolifn  babueritit 
Baifoties  iinA  voce  conclamandi,  **  ndumus  leg^s 
Abglia^  Aiiatari.'* 

At,  ne  lit  mis  somni^se  in  boc  bicipiti  fastigio, 
(cananict  et  civilis  juris)  ant  i^Item  gloriari  de 
^omniis  tideamiir,  bcec  dontaxat  notamtid,  qtf6d  M^ 
cdtidam  l^gem  civileito,  ^^qtidd  regi  pladtlit  l^gid 
habtiit  vigorem  f/'  dictum  Britannis  semper  mintis 
gfatum;   quippe  ^'  lion  sle  Aitglit^  Stattita  tfiiri 

tie  laudibus  effenintur,  calamo  stillante  sanguine  scriptsB  A^iba 
Yidcmttfr  :--^«m  tBreetts  tilt  M&tkM  reft,  Vix  joMJiM,  fit  la- 
qtr«i,  et  hAhvts  fbfati  qui  eos  in  monett  ^ahiinf/' 

•  Canc^IIariud  f*6r(6SCQe  dd  LaudibuB  LegiMl  An^ite,  tap.  1t6. 
Dialog!  Mdf&led  et  PbWiid  fn  AdgL  ConBtitufldtietA.  A  Ikit. 
flurd,  fipiec.  Vigorft.     fiial.  V.  fidii  1^4d. 

f  lllpianus,  in  tit,  de  Constit.  t^rincip.  liib.  i.  et  tnstitut.  tit. 

4ie '  JwB  nat,  ^  aed  et  quod.    Et.  bine  Or»ci  Jundio»»   pvif 

mfi^m  Tif  fim0$Xm  Nlpn  if*p*    el   yi4e<i  la  Nsat^  OiielM. 

IM.  cftp«  S;  Frhieeptt  ts^aior  N«jbi«r  fptfw^^efy  tft  dfilr  ia.Btt^ 
Mtti  ae^.  itt  flmeflm*-.  AA  dai>^  Mi 
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possmit,  dum  nedum  priacipis  voluntate^  ied  ^t  to*» 
ttoft  regni  msMoau*,  ipsa  conduatiir/' 

Hisy  aliiaqae  hujusmodi  bene  instraott,  fuerutit 
tarn  later  restros^  qaam  inter  alios,  non  e  vetftris^vel  e 
▼4>bis  forte  fortana  exeantes,  ant  plane  ejectosf)  q^i 
n^mnoUa  qneedam  in  hoc  libro  priYilegionim  conten- 
ta,  privilegia,  qnod  ad  alios  attinet,  male  prifilegiata 
vocanty  et  ssepe  quod  ad  rosmet  etiam  ipsos^ 
JMf*  aimfa.  Heee  nos  in  nicaou>ri4  tenentes,  et,  at 
Terom  fateaoMir,  ab  eornm  seotentia  non  toto  ocelo 
diflcrqpantes,  exoptabamus  veritaiis  quasi  meduU 
lam  eruere,  et  simol  nosmet  ipsos  reddere  oer«< 
tiores,  onde  talis  rerum  status  oriretur,  et  a  prio-i 
cipiis  exorsi,  res  ipsas  nostris  ocolis  siibjicere, 
et  aliomm,  si  qui  sint,  qui  nobiscnm  smitirenL 

Kebis  talia  nobiscum  revolventibus  fea  tandem 
hmc  rediisse  videtur.  Si  majores  nostri  in  aoa^ 
demiis  constitoendis  magis  in  pirincipiis  legis  ewn* 
Bnmb  Anglic,  et  minus  in  prinoipiis  juris  milia 
et  canoaioi  fundamenta  jaouissffiit,  eorum  fastigia 
magiw  clara  essent,  atque  ocnlis^  Britannonim 
magis  grata,  quo  magis  ad  reipublicee  suse  formam 
appTopinquassent;  itnpugnatomm  cavillationibns  et 
qaerimoniis  obnoxia  minus  fuissent;    academico- 

*  CkaceHftiiH^  Forteseoe  do  LftUdilms'  Le^iun  AdgUie,  ca^.  10 ; 
ttliter  T.  BnAih.  J.  C.  Eq.  anr.  et  ab  eipist  st  Comil.  Stt^ 
tttptatf  oKn  Be^.  Coll.  apiid  Acs :  ^  V%onmt  Imbet 
ntf  kojusmodi   (FloiiameAti)   comentriM  pttftMfit^Ififi«« 
enim  in  illo  conventu  (PaifiameMo)  oismea  iMelHgiiAtlf, 
cajiiseaiiqae  amplitadinifly  statos,  aiit  di^nilati^,  srre  pKooepSi  tire 
pUbsfaeriu"    Ite  ItepubL  Attgloram,  Lilr.  ir;  Cap.  % 

*f  Odimtiuofr,  PfOfiw.  Mkthettiat  t^ecfmf.  VhoCBMitl  lloc 
Tl^kcii  ¥titdi&  FVatriifft  NaAeotiftnbf ttitnm  J  H'CaUi^ 
ios  de  iject.  Nonconfonn.  V.  %  p,  77. 
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rum  adulationes  aat  laudationes  vix  reqaisivissent ; 
prompto  universorum  Brilanuoram  consensn  et  ala* 
cri  suffragio  commendanda  et  admiranda  fuissent ; 
rixoe,  (probabile  est)  dissensiones «»  et  contention^ 
ab  initio  non  abnndassent;  magistratnum  f  Can- 
tabrig^ee  jnra  stetisseut  integra ;  academicorum  ip- 
8orum  libertates  fuissent  inviolatoe;  conscientiee 
sue,  sive  stadentium,  aut  graduantium,  sive  gre- 
mialium  ant  commorantiuni,  vincults  foisHent 
intactfle|;  omnia,  forsan,  nt  multa  dicamos  in  pau- 
cis,  magis  ad  gloriam  et  felicitatem  vestrse  acade- 
mitt,  multo  magis  ad  reipublicoe  fructum  et  delecta- 
tionem  redundassent. 

Ubi  plnrima  offendnnt^  singulas  macnlas  notare 
longum  esset  et  fiistidiosum ;  et,  cnm  omnia  pene 
omnium  ocnlis  boc  libro  Privilegiorum  sobjicimitury 
minime  necessarinm:  pro  se  quisque  ferat  judicium. 
Missas  igitnr  facimos  charta8§  fictitias  et  bullas  (de 
quibus  in  alio  loco»  nt  jam  diximus),  statata  auctori- 
tate  principisy  senatAs  Britannici  consilio  vel  con« 
firmatione  non  comitata  I,  queedam,  etiam  ab  olim 

*  Vera,  ni  fallimur,  harum  dissensionnm  origo  colligenda  est  ia 
Hist.  Caatabrijpsy  Vol.  1,  ch.  d. 

+  Charta  privilegiorum  prime  yiUfs  Cantabrigiae  an.  Hen- 
rioi  I.  (1301)  concessa  fuerat,  qiUB  coiifirmata  erat  et  aocta 
sub  Hen.  III.  a.  1231,  anno  1381  omnes  auas  chartas  amiut  yilla^ 
et  pro  recuperatione.earundem  etricta  efU  annuum  raditam  ngi 
jM)l¥ere  in  perpetuus.  NoL  MS.  Panrim  in  4*^  n>L  Harii»  at 
infra,  et  in  Priy.  Cantab,  paaiini. 

%  PriY.  Cant.  VoL  I.  p.  347. 

§  PriT.  Cant.  Vol.  I.  p.  377.  Diaaert,.  in  Chartas. 

|[  Dat.  lato  iob  aigno,  aed  actn  ParliaaMnti  nunqnaa^  oQ^fifpa*. 
to,  nt  plurimaa  Cbartarom  Cantab,  erant  dat9.  Piit.  Cantab. 
Vel.  I.  p.  168,  in  Notis. 
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non  approbata,  aut  observatai  et  nunc  dierum  non 
approbanda  et  observant!^  prorsus  indigna,  ut 
qaoB  moribus  hodiernis  sunt  contraria,  doctorum 
hujusce  saeculi  virorum  experientiae  atque  studiis 
repagnantia ;  immo  nonnulla  quaedanii  prse  tempo- 
nim  incoDstantisL  et  mutabilitate,  vel  verborum  et 
reram  tenebris  obvoluta^  non  obedienda,  quia  non 
inteiligenda ;  nedum  quidem  videnda,  necadeunda  : 
praeter  haec ibi  mala,  (inter  alia  salutifera  cert6,)  mala 
privatoram*  collegiorum  hserent  statutis,  de  quibus 
hie  Liber  Privilegioruni  silet:  plora  quam  satis 
exempla  actibus,  constitutionibus,  et  statutis  Uni- 
fersitatis  adheerentiiim  idem  hie  suppeditat :  varia  ^ 

bajosce  farinse  inter  sua  statuta  viri  Oxonienses, 
▼aria  inter  sua  Cantabrigienses  persenserunt,  ag« 
DOTeront,  deploraverunt*. 

Hinc  Yariee  sunt  ijiter  yarios  ortse  controversial : 
eteoim  dum  alii  putaverint,  quae  tempus  antiquave- 
rit,  ea  palam  aboleri  debuisse;  alii,  munia  scholas- 
tica   refici    posse,    formas    publicas,    et   examina 

*  Diplomata,  Chartae,  et  Privilegia  Oxon.  Cantabrigiensibus 
simiUiiiia  Tidenda  sunt  in  Aylyffii  Hi^,  Antiqua  et   Hodtema  « 

Qzm.  Vol.  II.  Appendix.  Et  quod  multi  Oxonienses  putarunt 
de  SiBtQtb  sois,  idem  H.  Newton,  S.  T.  P.  aperte  olim  declara- 
Tit,  et  nuperrime  Vicesimus  Knox,  S.  T.  P.  in  Sect.  xlit.  Tract, 
Nee  nralto  aliter  vir  cl.  Thomas  Baker,  S.  Johanis  ejectua  socius, 
inter MSS  sua;  Gulielmns  Whiston,  Profess.  Math.  Cantab,  in 
Memoriavii^  ma  et  Scriptorum  a  seipso  concinnata^  3  vol.  1749 : 
Edm.  Miller,  Serviens  ad  Legcmj  Hist.  CanUb.  de  Privatis 
Colkgiis,  p.  94,  1717,  et  in  Operibus  suis  Jebbius,  (3  vol.  1787.) 
com  moltis  aliis. 
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student! am  reformari,  atque  alii  alia;  existi- 
mabant  multi,  queedam  nimis  ecclesiastica  fieri, 
quam  quae  conscientiis  academicoram  possint  favere ; 
simulqiie  magis  jus  civile  spirare,  quam  qws  Bii- 
tannis  placeant.  De  posterioribus  istis  iufaustis 
nosmet  fuimus  (ut  ex  supra  dictis  apparebit)  inpri* 
mis  soliciti. 

Et  quidem  ista  posteriora  sunt,  ut  fuerunt,  nobis 
molestissima;  sumus  enim  ex  iis,  qui  nostros  non 
obKti  sumus  errores,  non  vero  ex  lis,   qui  alios 
coarguunt,  accusant^  condemnant.     Hnmano  ge- 
neri  natura  ipsa  dat  leges,  et  necessitati  cedendum 
est;  et  quantum  libertas  cum  necessitate  constare 
queat,    sit,    precamur,    unicuique   academicoram 
suum  privilegium,  sua  libertas :  et,  cum  sub  cujus- 
que  Termini  finem,  Yice-Canceliarius,  ex  officio  suo, 
errantes  et  quiddam  delinquentes  absolvendi  reti- 
neat  auctoritatem ;  cum  queedam,  sive  Regiajussa, 
sive  Senatus  consulta,  Magistrorum  decretis  pau- 
lum  mitigentur ;  cum  valeat  juris  civile  principiam, 
*'  quod  per  multos  annos  non  peractum  est,  fit  ob- 
soletum;''  cum  in   coUegiis  et  Universitate,  quee 
universns    ipsaram   societatum  consensus    desaes- 
cere  sinat,    oblivioni  tradita  sint— cnm  beec   sint 
inter  Academicoram  privilegta,  procul  a  nobis  sit 
ea  impugnare,  "  Mens  cujusque  et  conscientia  is  est 
quisque,'* 

Hsec  vero  cursim  tantum,  et  quasi  per  transen- 
nam :  quanti!lm  vero  jus  ad  civile  pertineat,  id  quam 
mire  spirent  Statuta  Cantabrigiee,  quee  jam  memo^ 
ravimus,  possunt  indicare ;  quee  vero  secntura  sunt^ 
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cianiis  demonstrabuDt ;  et  cuin  academtse  Doslrae 
statuin  exhibebunt  hodiernum,  ad  preesens  nostram 
propositum  mag^s  attinebunt.  Hie  intelligenduai 
est  Reginae  Eiizabethee  ad  Statata  Universitatis 
Cantab,  exordiam,*  quod,  et  in  re,  et  in  verbis^ 
qoam  multum  sit  in  codice  Justiniani,  adeo  ut  plane 
pre  86  ferat  ejusdem  e^ise  imitationem,  alibi  f  no- 
tavimus.  Hoc  etiam  referendse  sant  Litene  Regis 
Jacobi,  quse,  satis  imperatorie  datse,  demonstrant, 
(et  eo  consilio  datse,  ut  academici  scirent,)  quantum 
Rex  (at  Jacobi  verba  in  aliA  re  usurpemus)  in  auc<* 
toritatis  sase  plenitudine  possit. 

Et  hactenns  de  his.     Nos  nunc  conVertimus,  et 
e4,  quA  par  est  observanti^,  ad  Senatum  academi- 


Sunt  qui  solent  multum  admirari  Senatum  hunc 
academicumy  qui,  cum  constat  ex  duobus  domibus 
Regentium  et  non-Regentium,  habet,  ut  putant, 
quoddam  simile  (junctis  Cancellario  vel  Vice- 
Cancellario)  Senatui  Britannico,  constant!  similiter 
ex  duobus  domibus,  Nobilium  et  Communium,  cum 
iupremo  R^e :  et  inde  est,  forsan,  quod  nonnuUi 
Umversitatem  nostram  iiominare  solent,  Literariam 
Rempablicam.     Et  sic  Elizabetha. 

Interea  sint  alii,  qui  academicum  hunc  Senatum 
pro  dig^itate  ejus  colant,  et  admirentur,  sed,  etiam 
ayellent,  omnia  quee  ad  eum  attinent,  non  pos- 
ant '  admirari,  qusedam  non  yehementer,  alia  quae-- 

•  PriT.  CanUb.  Vol.  I.  p.  167. 

+  Hist,  Cantab.  VoL  I.  p.  M.  in  Nolis. 

e  2 
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dam  ne  vel  minimum.  Exempli  gratid. :  concilium 
istud  vel  Caput  Quinquevirale,  (quod  dicitur,)  con- 
stans  ex  uno  Theologico  Doctore,  uno  Juriscon- 
sulto,  uno  Medico,  uno  non-Regente,  et  altero 
Regente,  una  cum  Vice-Cancellario,  nequeunt  ap- 
probare.  Quidnam  enim  in  vindicandis  suis  privile- 
giis  ii  sibi  vindicant?  Sic  currit  statutum  :  '*  Horum 
autem  authoritas  est  m  omni  Senatu,  et  Congrega- 
tipne,  de  omnibus  Petitionibus  prius  decernere, 
quam  ad  reliqnum  Senatum  deferantur:  adeo  ut 
illee  tantum  GratisB  solae  approbentur,  et  Regenti- 
bus  et  non-Regentibus  proponantur,  iu  quas  sin- 
guli  eorum  consenserint,  et  non  aliae:  et  si  quic- 
quam  in  Senatu  petatur,  aut  concedatnr,  quod  non 
sit  prius  istorum  judicio  et  assensu  comprobatum, 
nullum  erit  omnino  et  invalidum,  nisi  his  nostris 
statutis  aliter  cautum  sit*/' 

Ex  prsemissis  cernimus,  Caput  illud  esse  quodam- 
modoy  quod  Grammatici  vocant,  Verbum^  in  quo 
tota  vis  orationis  est,  et  sine  quo  nulla  esse  potest 
sententia.  Si  enim  singulorum  ex  Capite  assensns 
non  concedatur,  quicquid  petatur,  actum  est  de 
Grati&;  frustra  congregatum  estj  nihil  movendum; 
nihil  agendum.  Quis  Senator  istam  auctoritatem 
honoraret,  quae  legislatorum  auctoritatem  cohibere 
et  supprimere  posset ?  Quis  nimiam  istam  potentiam 
adamarety  quae  suam  libertatem  omnino  destruere 
pergeret  ?  Qui  senatorum  unusquisque  hoc  conci- 
lium quinque  virorum  laudibus  eveheret,  cum  vel 

*£lizab9ttueStaU41.. 
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nnus  ex  eo  universum  senatum  possit  in  nihilam 
redigere,  non  quidem  motuni  in  corpore  inceptum 
retardando,  sed,  quod  magis,  incipient!  resisten- 
do,  et  penitus  supprimendo  ?  Ne  uiiremur^  si 
sint,  et  fuerint,  in  isto  virorum  doctissimoram  et 
gravissimorum  Corpore,  qui  hoc  Caput  non  natu- 
ralem  ejus  partem  existimant,  sed  potius  quam 
dicant  excrescentiam,  tumidatn,  non  pulchram,  mo- 
lestissimam,  academici  Senatus  libertati  inimicam, 
lalem  nimirum,  cni  in  Senatu  Britannico  nihil 
simile  ant  secundum. 

In  Britannicae  Reipublicee  Senatu^  legislatornm 
singuli  jus  sibi  proprium  vindicant  movendi,  et  pro- 
ponendi,  Biilas  inducendi ;  Senatus,  congregatim 
deliberandi,  et  in  commune  consulendi:  sic  decet 
legislatores,  pro  bono  reipublicae  acturos.  Si  ex 
corpore  suo  Comitatum  aliquem  constituere  vellet^ 
possit.  Quare  vero  constitueret  ?  Nimirum  ut  is 
stataeret,  utrum  ipsorum  aliquis  moveat,an  non  mo- 
▼eat^  utrum  ipse  deliberet,  an  non  deliberet,  utrum 
ipse  aliquid  concluderet,  an  non  concluderet? 
Certe  hoc  cum  gravitate  sua  minime  consentiret. 
Tal»  igitur  Comitatus  quidnam  est  officium  ?  Rem 
pendentem  tangentia  inquirere,  quid  ipsius  singuli 
pemoverint,  proferre,  quid  ab  aliis  intellexerint,  re- 
censere,  sua  inter  se  comparare,  et,  re  penitus  ex- 
ploratS,  totam  clarius  Senatui  subjicere.  Quid 
postea  ?  Senatus  ipse  judicat.  Et  si  res  hue  pro- 
gressa  aliter  se  haberet,  Senatus  Britannici  Privile- 
gianon  nnmeranda  essent  inter  ejus  admibanda. 

£t  sane  haec  sunt  male  ominosa.     Quid   ehim 
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dicemus  ?  Immo  potius,  quid  non  dixerunt  e  8e- 
nata  non  pauci?  Quid  si  Caput  hoc  nniversum  sit 
integritate  praditam?  Nonne  erret  in  jadicio? 
Anne  omnia  sapientia  latet  in  Capite,  nulla  valet 
in  Senatu?  Quid  vero  si  dnntaxat  nnos  ex  Capita 
sit  corrnptns?  Nonne  sues  assessores  detarbet? 
Nonne  omnia,  etiam  optima,  irrita  reddat  ?  Anne 
^  homines,  sibi  nimis  indulgentes,   de  aliis  consa* 

lent?  Nonne  sui  coUegii  commodnm  vel  gloriam 
ante  partis  majoris  Senatns  proba  consilia  et  justaa 
expectationes  ponat?  Nonne  Principis  mandatum, 
▼el  primi  ejus  pro  tempore  ministri  nutum  et  Tolun- 
tatem,  ante  Universitatis  honorem,  bonanim  litera- 
rum  fmctum,  aut  etiam  virtutis  et  religionis  incre- 
mentum  consulat  ?  Sunt,  sat  scimus,  qui  patent, 
hoc  ipsum  Caput  esse  quasi  vorticem,  quo  prifilegia 
nniversitatis  desideratissima  possint  absorberi. 

Nihil  opus  est  hujus  potestatis  exercendse  ex- 
empla  in  medium  coram  academicis  proferre. 
Rite  apparent  in  publico  Senatus  negotio :  et  do* 
lendum  est,  et  segre  ferendum,  ssepius  inde  oriri 
obstructiones,  quae  viros  gravissimos  et  doctissimos 
cohibent,  quo  minus  sententias  suas  Senatui  possint 
offerre,  et  suffragia  pro  conscientiis  sais  dare,  etiam 
de  rebus  maximi  forsan  momenti,  vel  ad  doctrinee 
progressionem,  vel  ad  juvenilem  institutionem, 
vel  ad  virtutis  et  verte  religionis  puritatem.  Qai- 
buscunque  meditationibns  se  domi  delectaverint, 
quibuscunque  consiliis  referti  in  Senatum  prodi* 
erint,  nihil  sunt  assecuti,  etiamsi  bene  sciverint^ 
majorem  partem  Senatus  conatibos  suis  honestib 
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faTiase:  et  exinde  factum  est,  multos,  quae  sea-^ 
serint  gravamina,  snstentasse ;  indignantes  qui- 
dem  virtuti  suae  viam  non  patuisse,  nolentes 
vero  operam  suam  et  oleam  simul  rursus  per- 
dere,  causae  succubuisse,  et  silescere. 

£t  hactenus,  breviter  satis,  de  Senatu,  et  curiis 
academicis. 

Elaram  rerum,  de  quibus  adhuc  qnaesitum  est,  et 
jam  nunc,  orAtione  continuatd,  manet  queereh- 
dam,  nempe  politicarum  et  oeconomicaruniy  mate- 
ries  est  varia,  diversis  temporibus  in  academiam 
nostram  congesta,  diversisque  rationibus  et  argu- 
mentis,  si  quis  eas  defenderet  vel  oppugnaret, 
surtentanda,  ant  oppugnanda.  Pars  plane  superio- 
ris  BdYi,  dum  adbuc  udum  et  quasi  moUe  luttun 
esset,  non  fuit  satis  afiabre  ficta,  vel  feliciter 
expressa,  et  an  futnris  annis,  quibusve  ^  artibus 
refingenda,  prae  modestid  vix  ausi  sint  asserere 
Tin  pmdentiores ;  immo  fortasse  putent,  antiqui- 
tati  snam  quandam  deberi  reverentiam.  Pars  alia 
manifestim  sequioris  est  aevi,  quam  iidem  pru- 
denies  simul  et  liberates  non  pretii  magni,  im-» 
mo  potins  damni,  putent;  pestifera  incrementa, 
profana  ornamenta,  ruinosa  subsidia,  omnino 
digna,  quae,  velnti  vasa  vitiosa  et  contaminata,  aut 
dii  fictilei,  etiamsi  in  templis  aureis  positi,  peni- 
tos  esseot  dtssolvenda  et  divellenda,  totisque  viribus 
destraenda. 

Haec  sane  intelligenda  volumus  istis  de  subscrip- 
tionibos  ad  dogmata  quaedam  politica,  metapby- 
sica,  et  theologica,   de  quibus  ortae  sunt  (at  de 
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rebus  obscurioribus  et  gravioribus  oriri  solent} 
loDgse  viros  inter  doctos  et  pios  controversiee,  vagsB 
dnbitationesy  atque  subtiles  queedam  opinionatn 
diversitates  et  distinctiones.  Ad  eoramdem  vero 
veritatem  atque  auctoritatetn,  sub  juramenti  fidein, 
obligandi  sunt  vestrorum  universi,  sive  alumni, 
primum  honoris  g^adnm  suscepturi,  sive  altiores 
in  ordine  petituri.  Et  quideoi  subscriptio  bis  re- 
petenda  est,  si  graduatus  idem  in  sociorum  nume- 
rum  cligeretur.^  Et  pro  Gradu  Baccalaurei  in 
Theologia,  vel  Doctpris  in  aliqua  Facultate, 
hfBC  eadem  subscriptio  requiritur.  Has  postremas 
subscriptiones  Literisf  allege  Jacobo  ad  nniversi- 
tatem  debemus  missis;  prima  mandato  ore  ejus 
datOi  simulque  scriptis  su&  ipsius  manu  traditis^;]; 
referenda  est. 

Quo  nomine   tales  subscriptiones  nos  designa- 

bimus?      Qualem   sententiam  de  iis  tulerunt  viri 

^  gravissimi?      Nempe    hos     conatus    innovatianes 

appellant.  Primam  originem  traxerunt,  (sic  pro- 
ferre  solebant^  ut  meminimus,  et,  ut  apparet  ex 
faisce  privilegiis^  recte)  non  a  statutis  nostrorum 
fundatorum  antiquis,  non  a  legislatoria  regni  auc- 
toritate,  immo  vix,  et  ne  viX|^  a  privata  voluntate 
et  proprio  consilio  Sena|;us  academici;  sed,  ut  ex 
supra  dictis  apparet,  voluntate  mere  regia^  et 
mandato    Jacobi,    Anglise    Tyranni— quod    vero 

*  Socii  Minores,  et  Majores.  Colleg.  Stat,  in  hoc  Libro  non 
eontineatur. 

+  A.  1613.    Priv,  Cant  Vol.  I.  p.  M4. 
t  lb.  p.  347. 
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Tocabalum  non  in  sensu  hodierno  aGcipiendam  vo- 
lomasy  pro  crudeli,  sed,  de  more  usitato  Greece- 
rum  antiquorQin,  pro  dominatore;  at  simul  hie 
lo€i  eo  magis  retinendum,  quod  Jacobus,  et  etiam 
Offlues  Stenarti,  ut  ante  Tudores,  Britannorum 
coDsuctndiQes  derelinquentes,  et  Romanorum 
Imperatornm  *  (cum  jam  actum*  esset  de  populi 
Romani  libertate)  secuti,  suam  quisque  in  rebus 
tam  civilibus  quam  Ecclesiasticis  voluntalem  vice 
legis  statuissent : 
Hoc  Yolo,  sic  statuo,  statpro  ratione  voluntas  f. 

*  Justiniani  Civilis  auctoritas  ex  quo.  pependerit,  intelligi 
potest  ex  ioilio  Libri  primi  InslUutionum;  ex  quo  Ecclesiastica, 

a  NoveJUSf  qusB  vocanlur    (kiapciei  Ai«t«^ck^  praesertiniy    db 

mandaio  jnineipiSf   (Aiara^i;    i^,     sic  incipiens,   fv  ovofAOtri 

TB    Ai0"S'OTOU    Iv]0'OU    XflfOU    TOU     0£OU    iqjbbCOV.     p.    07.)    Edit. 

Hen.  Stepbani.  1558.  Nihil  hie  profecto  de  superbi  \\\k 
Romani  Senatus  gloria,  cum  Roma  adhuc  libera  esset,  n.  tam  sub 
RegilmSy  quam  Consulibus,  poptdi  consensu.  Similiter  Canones 
Eodeaiasdci,  sub  rege  Jacobo  (A.  1603)  dati,  seque  ac  Statuta 
Academias  CantabrigiensiBj  et  Articuli  tres  supra  dicti,  pendeot 
ex  auctoritate  Principis  solum,  absque  suffragio  Parliamenti 
pnecedeuti,  vel  approbatione  et  confirmatione  subsequent!. 

Collectio  Articulonim,  Injunctionum,  Canonum,  &c. 
Edit,  a  Sparrow,  1075. 

f  lisdem  de  causis  legem  ciyilem  communi  praetulerunt  Tu- 
dwes  et  Steuarti,  quibus  inducti  fuerant  alii  oliip  reges  AngliiB, 
quos  summatim  respidt  iste  priscsB  fidei  vir,  CanceUarius  Fortes- 
cnios;  scilicet,  ut  mere  regaliter,  non  politice,  in  subditos  do- 
minareatur,  et  proinde  ut  **  ad  libitum  suum  jura  mutarent,  nova 
ooaderent,  pcenas  iofligerent,  et  onera  imponerent  subditis  suis, 
proprils  quoque  arbitriis  contendentium,  cum  yelint,  dirime- 
reot  lites,"     Et  simul  non  omisit  notare  yir  egregkis,   reges 
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£t  hiDC  ills  miserise,  quae  utrosque  Jacobi  filios, 
Carolam  primom  et  Jacobum  seconduiDy  op- 
presserunt  et  demerserunt. 

Regias  istas  Literas,  aat  tres  istos  Articulos,  hie 
loci  sub  ocalos  ponere  acadetuicorum  nihil  necesse  : 
manent  legendi  io  sue  loco  jam  citato  hujusce 
Libri^  de  Privilegiis  Gantabrigise,  non  voAu  equi- 
dem,  (sat  scitis)  sed  tsroxxaj  complecteDtesj  quippe 
non  solum  Regis  Suprematus,  et  Abjurationis,  quae 
vocantur,  Jurajuranda  continentes,  sed  rerum 
omnium  in  Libro  Liturgice  Anglicanee  inclusarum 
approbationem,  et  assensum  ad  triginta  novem 
(A.  1562)  fidei  articulos,  ut  in  omnibus  ad  Dei 
Verbum  consentaneos,  exigentes.  Regiee  Litene,  ut 
diximusy  in  hoc  libro  apparent,  et  tres  isti  articuli, 
quos  adeo  in  deliciis  habuit  Jacobus:  et,  ut  illi 
nos  nunquam  efliigerenty  in  excerptis  nostris 
e  statft  Cantab,  ut  bene  intelligitis,  divulgati  sunt. 

At  ne  quis  asseverantiae  temerarise  nos  incuset, 
et  in  his  rebus  non  exercitatua,  declamare  inaniter, 
non  sobrie  dicere,  nos  existimet,  non  alienum  esset 
reiy  Literas  Jacobi  recognoscere,  simulque  Matris 
Almee  Cantabrigiae  pristinos  mores  exquirere ;  ut, 
recentioribus  cum  antiquissimis  inter  se  comparatis, 
manifestius  fiat,  quomodo  se  res  habeat.  Lector 
igitur  pro  libitu  Literas  Jacobi  legat :  neque  eegre 
ferat,  si  nos  statuta  antiqna  quae  hue  spectant, 
publici  juris  fecerimus.    Sic  igitur  manent  legenda. 

Ajiglis  in  corontUiane  9ua  ad  legis  suae  (per  quam  intelligit  leges 
lUgni)  obserrantiam  aitriogi  sacramento. 

Da  Legibus  Anglias,  cap.  34. 
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De  Jaramentis  Scholarium  in  1*^.  adventu, 
Stat.  114.  **  Jusjuranduin  a  canctis  et  singulis 
Bcholaribus  suis  eetatis  qaatudtdecim  annornm  et 
snpra  existentibus  infra  terminum  eoram  acces- 
sionis  hie  ad  universitatem  accipiant,  videlicet, 
de  obedieniid  pr€Bstandd  summo  Cancellario/'  * 

De  incipientibus  in  Artibus  nnlla  subscriptio  ad 
articulos  fidei  requirebatur :  Sic  se  habet  statutum 
antiquum:  .  Slatutum  de  Praesentatione  Bacca- 
lanreomm  in  jure  civili  et  canonico  ordinarie 
l^^tium.  ^'  Procuratoribus  preesententur,  qui 
statim  ab  iisdem  juramentum  recipient  corporale, 
quod  secundum  modum  consnetum  legent  et  lectu- 
ram  ip^am  continuabunt;' 

Et  quod  ad  gradus  generaliter  spectat,  ita  se 
habet  Stat.  Antiq.  27. — '^  Statuendum,  quod  de 
cstero  nnllus  in  hac  universitate  in  gradiim  uUum 
scholasticnm  admittatnr,  nisi  in  bvlSl  admissione 
inter  csetera  jurare  voluerit,  quod  erit  obediens 
Canceilario  hujus  uniyersitatis,  qui  pro  tempore 
fuerity  et  ejus  vicemgerenti,  quamdiu  moram  trax* 
erit  in  eadem.'' — Quod  vero  ad  Theologicum  gra-. 
dam  attinety  suum  proprium  examen  subiit  de 
more  theologicus,  ut  alii  incipientes  in  sua  pro- 
pria facultate  sua« 

Neque  quidem  ex  quolibet  officiario  aliud 
requirebatur  juramentum  prceter  illud,  quod  ad 
fideliter  suum  oflicium  exequendum  spectaret;  ut 
seqoitur : 

*  Apod  Ozoniam  (dole!  mamorare)  etiam  in  pnssens  ex  fub- 
giadnatis  lequuitur^  at  ralwciilMat  istos  30  Artieulov. 
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<'  In  admissione tid  quodlibet  officium  statuitnus, 
.  preeterea,  et  ordinamus,  quod  nulla  persona  pri* 
vilegiata  de  csetero  admittatur  ad  aliquod  officium 
in  hac  Universitate,  nisi  prius  ex  sua  admissione  ad 
officium  hujusmodi  coram  cancellario  vel  ejus  vicem- 
gerente  et  Universitate  Regentium  corporate  prae- 
stilerit  juramentum,  se  officium  illud  fideliter  exe- 
cuturum,  et  impleturum  omnia  ad  officium  hu- 
jusmodi pertinentia,  effectualiter  et  sine  fraude/*  * 

Et  quidem  talia  de  majoribus  nostris  accepimus. 

Quod  yero  spectat  ad  hodierna,  dicetis  pro- 
culdubio,  nos  quiddam  a  scopo  aberrare,  narrantes 
quae .  rerum  veritati  non  omnino  conveniant.  Et 
quidem  conceditur.  Juvenis  nimirum  primuai 
gradum  apud  Cantabrigiam  petiturus,  nunc  tem- 
poris,  se  membrum  tantum  esse  bond  fide  Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae  requiritur  subscribere :  hoc  quidem 
pro  Senates  academici  indulgentid,  et,  ut  putant 
nonnulliy  quod  potuit  Senatus,  fecit ;  et  quod  fecit, 
sufficit. 

Quid  vero  dein  jam  quamplurimi  reclamave- 
runt?t  Instant  sane, — etnos,  ut  verum  fateamur, 
in  suam  trahunt  sententiam,  banc  indulgentiam, 
illusionem  potius  sapere,  quam  liberalitatem,  pru- 
dentiam  quanl  clementiam,  protervitatem  quam  ius- 
ti«.m,  iLo,  ut  ™lgo  diLr,  puraoi  paU^Jii^ 
tinctionem  esse  sine  differentid. 

Quid  enim?  nonne  omnes,  (sic  solent  interro- 
gare)  in  statu  pu[^illari,  formuHs,  et  credendis, 
et  precibus  ecclesiae  Anglicanae  uti  de  more  re- 

*  Statttta  Antiqua»     Non  in  haec  libro  continentur. 

t  Gul.  Frendiusy  A,M.  in  SabscriptionemCogitatioDes.  A.  1789. 
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qnirantur  ?  Nonne  coenam  recipere  dooiioicam 
teneotur  secundum  ritus  administrationem  in  Ec- 
clesia  Anglicana?  Et  qui  subscribit,  se  esse 
houk  fide  membrum  Ecclesise  Anglicanse,  quid 
aliad  subscripserit,  modo  pleni{ks,  quam,  quod  ut  ado- 
lescens  adhuc  rudis  professu8  esset,  de  eo  per  aetatem 
judiciuoi  nunc  facere  posse;  id  se  nunc,  cum  in  foro 
cooscientiae  credere,  tum  ver&  fide  profiteri  ?  *^  Bona 
fide  esse  membrum  Ecclesise/'  idem  sonat,  ac  si  quis 
diceret,  se  cuncta  dogmata  illius  Ecclesiee  penitus 
recipere,  utque  disciplinam  ac  auctoritatem  ejus  ex 
toto  corde  comprobare^ :  adeout,  quod  sub  lingua 
quasi  obmurmurasset  olim  iste  prime  sub  gradu,  ad 
sQperiorem  evehendus  de  tribus  supra  dictis  Jacobi 
articulis  clarius  et  apertius  pro  se  praedicare  intelli- 
gendus  sit ;— quod  antea  qu&d^m  airte  tachugra- 
phicd  innuisset  tantum,  nunc  latiori  et  ampliori 
sciographid  circumundique  depingere.  Addas 
pneterea,  omnia  hsec  et  universa  coUectim  in  sensu 
lUerali  et  gramtnatieali  tunc  esse  subscribenda. 

Et  hactenus  de  his:  collegerunt  autem,  ut  spera- 
mnsy  hujusce  Dissertationis  Lectores,  nihil  earn 
rersatam  esse  de  iis,  qui  inunus  clericale  subituri 
sitit:  aliud  genus  argumenti  in  isto  cursu  exquiri 
deboisset.  Non  agimus,  ne  vel  minimum,  de 
rebus  sacris.  Tractent  ecclesiastica,  quibus  curee 
sit  ecclesia.    Nostra  hsec  oraticuncula  tota  pendet 

*  Ne  quia  forsan  existimet,  hsec  Terba,  hofna  fide  membrum^ 
in  sensam  pexrersxim  detorqueri,  consulal  virum,  in  Legalibus 
DecmonSms  perituiDy  summum  justiciarium  Banci  Regis,  Mans- 
fiddii,  in  causa,  Eyans,  sub  fiDem  Epistola.  Fumeauzii  ad 
Jiuticiandin  Blackstone. 
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ex  uniyersitatibus.  Neqae  altquis  ex  nobis  quserat,^ 
qai  hcec  omDia  possint  fieri  ?  qaibnsnam  arti- 
bii8  atque  argumentis  javenis,^  aliis  stadiis  jam 
inde  a  pueriti&  usque  ad  adolescentiaoi,  et  per 
trienniam  jam  retro  actam,  apod  vos  .  occopa- 
tusi  aut  sui  vel  aliorum  a  voluptatibus,  vel  qao- 
modocunque  exercitatus,  qaain  minimum  theolog-i- 
cis  Kteris  deditus,  f actus  sit  adeo  peritus,  adeo 
promptusy  adeo  religiosus,  adeo  ^  in  theologicis 
minutiis  enodandis  solers,  ut  ex  improviso  exiis^ 
set,  quasi  theologicee  reipublicse  ad  gubernaciila 
accessisset?  Non  nostrum  est  queestiones  hujus- 
modi  resolvere ;  sed  potius  aliam  quandam  mag'is 
simplieem,  et  simul  magis  seriam  proponere:  Quo 
JuRB  ?  Scilicet  qusestionem,  ad  quam  veremur,  qt 
Hookerus  ipse,  vir  gravis  judicii,  aut  magnus  ille 
Warburtonusi  aut  ingeniosus  Paleius,  nisi  prmter 
rem,  respondere  valuisset. 

Nobis,  e  contra,  soppeditat  materiem  tarn  rei 
ipsius  natura,  quam  aliorum  rationes  et  argru- 
menta,  virorum^  scilicet,  qui  non  e  novis  et  stultis 
sunt,  non  ex  homuncionibus  a  triviis,  neque  ex 
tnrbulentissimis  quibasvis,temere  colli  jg^endi,  aut  sta- 
diose  nimis  expetendi;  sed  ex  ccetu  doctorum  et 
gravissimomm,  pacis  et  religionia  amantissimo- 
ram:  hi  nunc  quasi  amioe  adstare  videntar» 
et  sponte  se  nobis  offerre.  Hisce  argmoentis 
referti,  talium  virorum  auctoritate  incitati,  vide- 
mur  nobis  nihil  de  nostr&  tenuitate  protrudere, 
sed  omnia  ex   eorum  abundanti  supellectile  reci- 

*  DiuB  PetttioDM  Svbgrftdaatoram  ad  Sentttum  et  Vioe-caneel-* 
lacium.    Dec  1771. 
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pere,    ex    ipsis   academicorum   paris  ccmscicntiis 
exantlare.      Et  sic    qaidem    plus    triginta^    ab« 
hinc  annis,    dum  adhac    juvenes  essemus,    cam 
academicis   Cantabrig^ensibos  egimiis*      Et  pro- 
fecto  gratiae  Deo  O.  M.  a  nobis  referri  debent,  qiiod 
talia  nos  conaremor,  qualicanque  successa,  isto  yitee 
flexa,  qj^o  conscientia  magis  tenera  esse  solet^  mens 
rebas    mandanis  minus  distracta,   et  experientia^ 
si  minus  exemplis  referta,   bonis  tamen  consiliis 
iocitata  simul  et  confirmatay  propositi  fit  tenacis* 
sima,  nee  facile  quatienda  nee  movenda.    Iterom 
igitur  nrgemusy  has  subscriptiones  neque  cum  Ju- 
ribus  Civiumy  neque  cum  Humani  Intellectus  Fa- 
cultatibus,  neque  cum  Principiis  Constitntionis  Bri- 
taDaicsBt  neqae  cum  Preeceptis  et  Dodrims  Chris- 
tianismiy  constare. 

Quod  mirum  ssepe  yerum.    Cogitanti  alicui,  et 
in  memoriam  vetera  revocanti,  (hoc  nobis  est  explo* 
ratissimum,)    apparebit,   has    academicas  stipula- 
tiones   (quas  subscriptiones  appellamus)    a  majo- 
ribns  nostris  eo   sapientius  constitutas  fuisse,  quo 
magfis    in   hisce   rebus   simplices  essent^   et  con 
rebos  ad  artes  et  facultates  non  generaliter  per* 
tifientibas   minus  conjunctas  et    connexas.     Sua 
qufledam  propria  natnra,  suse  relationes  euique  rea 
sunty    siiis   propriis    argumentis    et    admomtioiii- 
bus  tractandtt :  et  optandum  quam  maxime  foret» 
ubi  esset  aliqua  consuetndinum  et  morum  mntatio, 
progressionem  ibi  factam  fuisse  salutarem,  et  ad- 
miraodum  ilium  cursum  a  medietate  quAlibetad 

*  Inq.  At  Subserip.  &Q.  An.  1789. 
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omnem  excellentiam,  quam  Reformationem  sole- 
tnns  appellare,  nempe,  si  velitis,  disjanctionem  a 
dominata  Papee  sacerdotali^  et  appropinqaationem 
ad  veram  istam  Rempublicam  literariaro,  civileniy 
^eneralem  et  nationalem,  cujiis  uonnullos  inter  nos 
sibimet  satagere  cernimos. 
Qaid  vero  ? 

Hasce  res  propius  intuenti,  timemus,  ne  vide- 
atur,    in  quibusdam  nostris  motibus  fuisse  plane 
regressionem,  ye\  potins  cursum  ad  magnam  de- 
prayattonem.     Erasmus  queri  solebat,  jurajuranda 
apnd    sui  seeculi  Christ ianos    magis   severa   esse, 
magis  abundantia,  et  simul  minore  levitate  fractata, 
quam  apud  Etbnicos;   **  et  professionem  septem 
artium  liberalium  suscipientes  non  satis  liberaliter 
jurasse,  ex  more  potius  quam  ex  animo  V    Et  in 
his  lusibus  increpandis  et  damnandis  multus  est. 
Quid  non  dixisset,  si  vidisset,  ea  magis  abundare 
apud    nostras    Protestantium    Academias,     quam 
apud    suos    Catholicos?      Quid   si  subscriptiones 
Dostras  minutatim   quasi  dessecuisset,  et  eas  pro 
sao  ingenio   singulatim   ponderasset?      Cui  non 
miram  videatur,  academiam  fiostram,  quo  tempore 
faerit  magis  ecclesiastica,  immo  papistica,  fuisse 
magis  liberalem  et  civilem ;  et  cum  minus  eccle- 
«iastioa  facta  esset,  evasisse  minus  civilem  et  li- 
beralem?    Morum  priscorum,  in  bac  discipliaa, 
desiderium  esse  videtur.    Dum  enim  (conceditur) 
gobemaculi  habenas  in  propria  manu  teneret  auriga 
ille  vigilantior.  Papa,  laxis  tamen  babenis  in  hoc 

*  L>be1lu9.  de  Lingua. « 
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ciirriculo  processuoi  est.  Nonne,  quasi  in  praesentiA 
virorum,  legibus  nostris  et  eonstitutione  versatorum, 
Jacobo  Regi,  Consiliariis  suis  adulatoribns  co- 
mitato,  et  suos  artkolos  amatos  propria  su4  manu 
offerenti.  Mater  Alma  jure  institisset, 

Moribus  antiquis  stet  res  Romana  virisque  ? 

Nonne  priscarum  consuetudinum  conscia  pro  se 
natisque  suis  indignabunda  exclamasset,  Nolumus 
Leges  Academise  inutari  ? 

Ad  baec  addas^  academiam  nostram^  ex  hodiernA 
sentenlia,  laicHm  et  civilem  esse,  non  ecclesiasticam. 
Et  nemo  de  hAc  opinione  dicat, "  Tinnit>  inanis  est.'* 
Non  ex  nostris  conjecturis  hoc  asseritur.  Res  plane 
nunc  liquet,  in  ipsis  Regis  curi is  patefacta  et  promul- 
gata.  £t  bene  hue  tendunt  verba  viri,  qui  apud 
ipsam  Oxoniam  tarn  elaborate  de  Universitati- 
bos  Anglicanis  disseruit :  *<  sed  qusecunque  fuerit 
antiquitus  clericorum  sententia,  pro  lege  com* 
muni  stabilita  nunc  accipitur.  Collegia  nostra 
esse  laicas  Institutiones,  etiamsi  interduni  personis 
ecclesiasticis  ooonino  conoposita.'*  Idem  a  fortiori 
dicendam  sit  de  Universitatibus,  quae  nihil  aliud 
sunt,  quam  CoUegiorum  aggregationes.  lisdem 
pene  verbis  utitur  summus  Justiciarius,  Mausfiel- 
dios*. 

His  ita  existentibus,  curnam  adolescentes  acade- 
micos,  homines  laicos,  cives  literarios,  ixxA^a-id^fii* 
argemoa?  Idem  est  prope  ac  si  ex  admittendis  in 
artis  pictoriae  academiam  requireretur  Av^i^av,  vel  ex 

*  BlaclcstoBii  Cdmment    B.  1.  C.  18.     Mansfieldii  Generalia 
PfOBpectos  Decifi.  in  Causis  Civiiibus.  Ed.  Evads.  Vol.  I.  p.  158. 
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antiqnariis  x^f*^'*^»  ^^^  ^^  theologistis  vsny^af/Lf/^x-' 
Ti^cyy.  Liceat  Platoni  scholam  suaiti  mathematicam 
iDgressuris  Principia  Geometriae  in  memoriam 
revocare :  m 

Inscriptio  est  pura  piita  characteristica,  et  tttxrixca^ 
superimposita,  nihil  pertinens  ad  rem  proesentem. 
Liceat  alicui  Democrito,  (si  modo  risum  movere 
cnperety)  nos  commendare  ad  medicornm  Col- 
legium Montpelierense^  quorum,  ut  legimus, 
studentes  sub  admissionibus,  se  non  opifices 
fuisse,  declarare,  et  se  ahastardarcj  requirebantar. 
At  quidem  in  b&c  re  serio  nobis  agendum,  non 
ignorantibus,  quid  multi  inter  vos  sapientissimi, 
quid  omnes  omnium  exterarum  universitatum  existi- 
maTerint;  has  scilicet  subscrij/tiones  esse  quoddam 
monstrum,  (humanum  caput  cum  cervice  equin&,} 
dignissimum  quod  inter  prodigiosa  naturae  annume- 
Tetur. 

Ex  statutis  vero  nostris  antiquis  apparet,  neque  ex 
libro  hoc  Privilegiorum  aliquid  contrarium  apparet^ 
hoc  monstrum,  hasce  subscriptiones  versicolores 
atque  alienigenas  a  majoribns  nostris  non  impositas 
fuisse.  Sic  se  habuit  nostra  Alma  Mater,  istorum 
gravaminum  adhuc  nescia :  et  quod  asseruimus  de 
nostrfty  idem  de  peregrinis  asseri  potest.  Qui  in  his 
vioeis  sudarunt,  operarii  laboriosi,  et  in  rebus  aca- 
demicis  inprimis  exerciti,  ex  omnibus  hue  spectanti- 
bus  radicitus  exploratis,  et  minutatim,  ut  ita  dixeri* 
mus,  dissectis  et  examinatis/  nihil  eruisse,  et  ad 
lucem  protulisse  visi  sunt,  quod  hujusmodi  disci- 
plinsB  faveat.    Proculdubio  abunde  patet,  universi* 
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tales    habuisse    suas    propriat    potestates,    coi^tu* 
maces  et  rebelies  componeridi,  supprimendi,  putii- 
endi,    expellendi;  sed,   nobis  veritatem  inter   has 
theologico-literarias  sylvas  quserentibus,  non  inveniri 
potest,   tenuisse  istam    casiiistriam   hujusce  farince 
articulos  imponendi,  aitt  vitn  istam  sophisticam  et 
cabalisticam,  sua  membra,  eosdem  subscribere  re- 
ctisaiitia,  pro  inquilinis  reputandi,  et  ex  societate 
sua  ejiciendi.     Orbis    Christianus  contentus  forte, 
et  plas  quam  satis  securos,  dorimit  et  quievit  sab 
Ecclesice  tnfallibilitate,  et  prius^  quam  aliquis  ad  sa- 
cerdotium  promoveretnr,  variis  examinibus  de  vitft  et 
doctrin&  probandus  esset;    immo  Theolog^  stu* 
dens  sibi    propriim  cursom  academicum  tbedog^i- 
o»c9  at  apud  nostros,  subiisset,  et  omnia  haec  forsan 
natorali   qu&dam  ratione,    ut  quae   ad    ecclesiam 
spectarent 

De  regiminibus  et  apparatibits  exterarum  Uni- 
versitatum  appellamus  Franco-Gall  icas,  Germa- 
DicaSy  Italicas,  et,  si  fas  sit,  Hispanicas.  Nimi- 
ram  barum  siogulae  Studia  Generalia  vocabantur, 
qaamm,  at  visum  est,  Parisiensis  fait  antiquissima. 
De  b&c  quasi  superbientes,  bistoriograpbi  ejus 
eraditi  DnbouUai  et  Crevier  testautar,  istam  Uni« 
versitatem  fuisse  jaationalem,  etPrivilegia  Facul* 
tatum^  quee  voeantur,  (Theologie  nempe.  Juris, 
et  Medicine)  minus  antiqua  fuisse,  quam  Ar^ 
iium,  et  Naiwnum^  (sic  dictarum),  nempe,  ex 
diversiff  provineits  CoUi^iatarum.  Et  inter  eas 
frustra  quaerefes  stipulationes  bujusmodi  sacerdo* 

•  L'Riftaira   de  rUairersite    de  Parie,    Tom.  7,   p.    lH, 

Pim.  1761. 
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tales  ac  imperatorias,  et  Frivilegia  sub  conditioni' 
bus  subscribendis  condonata. 

Eadem  tradita  sunt  de  Universitate  Yiennensi^, 
quee  Archigymnasium  nominabatur  per  cunctam 
Germaniam,  optimarum  disciplinarum  inater  et 
uutrix,  reliquarum  Academiarum  in  setate  facile 
princeps :  ad  Parisieusium  normam  concinnata, 
babuit  quatuor  suas  Natiooes,  nempe  Austriacam, 
Rbenanam,  Huhgaricam,  et  Saxonicam,  singulis 
proprios  suos  Procuratores  eligentibus,  et,  pro 
ordine  Facultatum,  suffragantibus.  His  similia 
accepimus  de  Ubiopoli,  Germanorum  AtheDi9» 
Colonic  Agrippinsefy  ubi  longo  post  tempore^ 
(n.  a.  1388)  ad  **  commune  Bonum'*  Universitas 
fuit  erecta,  iisdem  regulis  informata,  iisdemque 
juribus  et  privilegiis,  quibus  Lutetiee  Parisiensis,  do- 
tata.  Haud  aliter,  ut  apparet,  Italicse  Univer- 
sitates,  Pisana,  Bolognensis,  Paduensis,  Sien« 
nensis  fuerunt  constitute.  Sic  item  Hispanicee, 
Salamancse,  Savilliae,  et  alibi,  se  babuerant  omnes 

"  Cotlegiosmagores^Vocatee.  Inquisition!  posteafac- 
tee  sunt,  confitemur,  misere  subjectee  ;  libri  quilibet 
Indici  Expurgatorio  expositi  erant,  et  ipsae  Univer- 
sitates,  ab  initio,  ut  alise  praedictse,  Decretalibus  et 
Bullis  Romani  Pontificis  paruerunt.  Sed  heec  omnia 
erant  omnibus  communia.  Natio'erat  una,  et,  ut 
nunc  est,  Catholica ;  diversa  longe  a  nostr^  quae 

♦  In  "  Austria  Mappis  Geograph.  distincta,  &c  et  Hist  Do- 
miniorum,  Gymnaaionim,  &c.  complecteos,"  p.  81,  et  deinceps. 
"  De  Univereitate  Viennensi,"  p.  81— Vienn®  Austria,  1727. 

+  "  Sacrarium  Agrippinae,  vel  Designatio  Pr»cipuarora  Ec- 
clesianim  Coloniensium  Reliquiarum,"  &c,  p,  5,  et  deinceps. 
■     Colon.  Agrip.  1736. 
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nunc  est,  jure  oplimo,  a  Gallo  quodaoi  vocata^ 
"  Natio  Sectarum/'* 

Qnonaodocunquef  verohaec  sehabeant  mala, (satis 
mala  pro  cert09)ecclesiaMticafuerunty  non  academica; 
— et  nos  etiam  habuimus  nostras  pro  heeresi  In- 
quisitioneSy  '*  Summi  Con)  mission  at  us  Curias/'  et 
*^  Cameras  Stellatas/'  quae  ad  qu^stionem  nostram 
minime  pertinent.  Nisi  enim  appareret,  in  gradibus 
incipiendisy  et  perficiendis,  et  in  professoriis  mu- 
neribus  subeundis,  alia  exercitia,  alias  requisitiones> 
alia  jurajuranda,  imposita  esse  quam  quae  sibi  pro- 
pria essent,  Artes  graduaturis  in  Artibus,  Leges 
Legistis,  Medicinam  Medicis,  Tbeologiam  Theo- 
logicis,  nisi  hsec  plane  apparerenl,  cadit  qusestio, 
ut  nobis  videtur,  et  nostrum  vatet  argumentum. 

Res  vero  sic,  uti  nos  diximus,  ab  initio  constitutas 
inisse,  quae  deinceps  apud  exteras  universitates  in 
ordioe  sunt  secuta,  fet  omnibus  patefacta,  confir- 
mant.  Cardinalis  Bentivoglio  statum  Universita- 
tum  IXouae  et  Louvaniae  describit,  et  posteriorem, 
ut  omnium  in  PlandriA  antiquissimam,  et  sacrae 
Sedi  prae  caeteris  devotam :  de  hujusce  vero  generis 
pactis  theologicis  ne  verbumj:     regiones   Elec- 

« 

•  Voltairio. 

f  Argumenta  quaedam  *ltin©ntia  ad  auctoritatem  Ecctesi*,  Le- 
ges •*  Test  Laws,"  quo  vocantar,  et  ta^  Hookero,  Warburto- 
no,  ei  Palcio  agiteU,  in  Dissertatione  praesenti  minus  respicimus  ; 
urn  quia  vix  hie  loci  sunt,  quam  quia  ea  magis  ex  professo  alibi, 
pro  modulo  nostro,  tractavimus. 

X  Relationi  Fatte  dall'  lll~^  et  Rev.—  Sig,  Cardinal  Bente- 
Toglio  in  Tempo  dell'  sue  Nuntiature  di  Flandra,  e  di  Fraocia. 
Tom.  I.  p.  159.  Col.  15^0. 
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tofis  Palatini  quuni  alienee  fuerint  a  tali  discipline, 
demonstratur — ab  Episto1&  Ladovici  Fabricii  de 
Acad.  Heidelbergensi  ad  Spino^ain,  per  qnam  cele- 
bri  isti  pbilosopbo  obtnlit  cath^dram  Professoriain  in 
suk  Universitate  Elector  Palatinus — et  a  Besponsi- 
one  ipsius  Spinozee  ad  clarum  Fabricium:  invita- 
mentum  Electore  vere  dignnm !  Epistola  digna 
CbristianoT  Recusatio  digna  Pbilosopbo^!  Sed 
omnia  quam  futilia,  quam  infroetuosaj  ioinso  quam 
vix  intelligibilia,  si  pro  munere  professorio  obti- 
nendo  ea  subeunda  essettti  quse  apud  nostrates 
preesumuntur! 

Quis etiam  nencit,  moris  fuisse  anttqui  tarn  Anglis 
et  Scotis,  qnam^aliis  ex  gentibus  Frotestantibus, 
apud  Catholicas  Universitates  fieri  studentes,  et 
gradus  iode  accipere?  Celeberrimus  noster  Har- 
Veiusy  anno  eetatis  suee  novemdecimo,  Medicinae 
studens  fuit  Paduae  a.  1602;  el  ibidem  Doctora- 
tus  Gradum  accepit.  Similiter  Andreas  Bal- 
fouritiSy  medicns  inter  Scotos  clarissimus,  cuoi 
totom  se  studiis  medicis  dedisset,  et  se  subjecis- 
set  examinibus  a  singulis  Professor i bus,  qui  a  statu- 
tis  ordinati  sunt,  Baccalaureatus  primum,  deinde 
Licenciatus  Gradum,  et  postea  summum  Gradual 
Doctoratusestadeptus,Cadomi,a.l60l.tImmo,qnali 
ardore,  quant&que  frequentifi.  ad  Lntetlee  Parisiensis 
Aoademiam  ex  omnibus  Europae  rugionibus  proflnxe- 

♦  Epistola  Philosopho  iiculissimo  et  cel«berrii»o  B.D.S.I.  Lu- 
doTici  Fabricii ;  et  Responsio  ab  eodem,  Hags  Comitia  Mart.  3. 
1673.     Iq  <'  Spinozae  Posthumis/'  p.  563. 

'    t  Memor.  Balfouriana.  Pt  53. 
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rint  Stadentes,  et  quali  cord,  se  dederint  ad  res  sanip^ 
tuarias  eorundem  administrandas  ipsi  Parisienses, 
clare  et  quasi  triumpbatim  nos  docet  Cl..Crevierias.* 
Neque  minus  liberalis  fuit  Cantabrigia  anti* 
a0A:  t  et  etiam  sub  renatis  Uteris  invitavit  doctos 
viros  ab  aiiis  regionibus,  et  in  nostratium  fastos  con<^ 
scripsit,  tarn  ut  ab  iis  subsidia  studiorum  acciperet^ 
qoam  nt  cuai  iis  suos  hqnores,  suaprivilegiay  sua  pro- 
fessoriamuneracommuuicaret:  tales  fuerunt  Buce«* 
rus,  et  Fagius,  et  exiinias  Erasmus.  Hie,  ut  scitis^ 
(nimirum  antequam  Jacobi  mandata  intervenissent) 
factas  est  Dominae  Margarethae  Professor,  A.  1510, 
et,  ex  more,  prius  acceperat  Magistri,  vel  Doctoris, 
Gradum  A.  1506 :  iilorum  unus  professus  est  et  do- 
cait  Hebraicas,  alter  Theologiam;  etamborum  ossa 
inter  vos  quiescunt. 

£t  hacteaus  de  Enropseis  Academiis,  et  de  ratione 
qu&  hoaores  ac  munera  publica  exteris  illse  olim  con- 
tolerunU  At  dum  de  antiquis  loquimur,  non  possu- 
mas  non  recordatione  nostrd  tenere,  quali  bonore 
▼OS,  et  alii  Europae  popiili,  habeatis  Greeciam  an-* 
tiquam ;  de  quit  forsan,  quantum  attineat  ad  lite- 
ranim  diversimodas  fortunas  et  mores  scholastic 
cos,    plura  inteliexissemus,  si  librum  unum,   Ari* 

^  De  toutes  les  prorinces  da  royauuief,  de  toutes  lea  parties  de 
TEarope,  fiocodrroit  k  Paris  une  multitode  de  jeunes  gens  curieux 
de  sMiistruire.  lis  y  trouvoieat  d'honndtes  bourgeois,  qui  entre* 
tenant  correspondence  avec  le  pays  d'oii  yenoient  ces  itudiants^ 
fear  faisoient  les  ayancte  de  Targent  necessaires  pour  leur  loge- 
ment,  kur  nottrriture,  et  leur  entretien. — Hist,  de  i'Unir.  d« 
Paris.    Tom*  yii*  p.  15& 

f  Sab.  Hen.  lU.  mfk    Priy.  VoL  I.  p*  ft. 
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stoteli  *  ascriptum,  posteris  tempus  non  invidisset. 
Celebri  veroex  ist&  fonebri  oratione  apud  Thucyd]->> 
dem  seryatA,  de  Athenis,  81  non  inventricey  nutrice 
saltern  liberalissim^  artium  et  scientiarmn,  satis 
didicimusy  ut  nobis  persnasum  sit,  academias  ibi 
fuissOyUt  ita  dixerimuft^genei'alesysensu  liberalissimo, 
UniversitateA.  Quod  ad  istad  Atheniensium  sa- 
cramentum  f  (de  quo  tarn  strenue  se  exercnit  War- 
burtonus)  |  et  argumentum  ex  eo  pendens,  referen-* 
da,  ni  fallimar,  sunt,  ad  magistratas  gerendos,  et 
civilia  munera  et  prsemia  petenda;  et  ettam  qnod 
ad  beec,  ut  nobis  videtur,  Warburtoni  argumen- 
turn  non  in  omnibus  cam  rebus  quadrat:  quod 
Tero  attinet  ad  academicos  bonores,  et  ad  literaruai 
oommoda,  usus  atque  opportunitates,  ea  ne  vel  trans- 
verso  digito  tangit.  Ad  scbolas  Atheniensium  phi** 
losopbicas  omnes  omnium  gentium  confluxeruDt. 
Et  quidem  dum,  my  iroXiv  xoii^i>»  vagi^o^a^  peregri- 
nos  et  inimicos  ne  a  scboHs  militaribus  arcerent, 
(ubi  artes  quee  in  se  verterentur  didicissent)  qui  se- 
dibus  artium  et  scientiarum  suos  expulis8ent§? 

De  Romania  forsan  nihil  amplius  exaudiendom 
est,   quam  quod   a  Ciceronis  scriptis  accepimos. 

^  HoXnuai  voXim  ^ue»»  itovccitv  f^fixo»r«  xai  ixarop^ 
DIog.  Laert.  ds  Vitis,  &c.  p.  318.  Edit  15M. 

f  I.  StobflBi  Sentent.  Serin.  41 ,  p.  343.  Edit.  Lugd. 

X  Warbartoni  Foedus  inter  Ecdesiam  et  Statum.  B.  iir. 
C.  3. 

§  Thacyd.  de  BelL  Pelopon«  Lib.'ii.  S.  30.    Ed.  Bareri. 

'O  Murixec  Xiixof  rw  EXutff^vwp  (de  quibns  Meursius  **  de 
Eleofliniis  Mysteriis,")  ad  res  sacras  omnino  pertinet,  non  ad  li* 
terariam  Academiam ;  idaoque  non  hujosce  loci. 
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lade  colligimiis  *,  primordia  Romanarum  litera- 
rum  cam  Atheniensibus  convenire,  horum  pbilo- 
sophiae  scholas  cum  illoriim  Academiis:  et  quas 
liheralissime  acceperiiit  ab  Atbeniensibas  literas, 
eas  Roman!  pro  certo  noluissent  cum  suis  parc& 
mana  et  illiberali  partiri.  Quippe  Romanis  ante 
omnia  fait  amor  libertatis,  et  istius  populi  tam 
sub  regibus  quam  sub  consulibus,  honorum  et  privi<> 
legioram  inter  se,  raro  disjuncta,  et  nunquam  tnto 
▼iolanda,  communicatio.  Exteris  praemia  militaria 
coaferre  solebant^  et  jara  civitatis  dare:  qui  re- 
cosassent  iisdem  academica  f  ? 

Sed  quorsam  hfec  omnia?  Non  sane  ut  ver- 
boram  levitatem,  sed  rerum  gravitatem;  non 
at  affirmationom  temeritatem,  sed  argument 
tonim  dignitatem ;  non  ut  conjecturarnm  au-* 
dactam,  sed  at  exemplonim  vim  et  auctorita- 
tern  exhtberemus;  non  denique  ut  ingenuis  ho« 
mioibasy  in  commune  bonum  consulentibus,  sed 
at  lis,  qui  sibi  suisque  tantum  consulunt,  oppugn 
nareonusi;  Deum  O.  M.  simul  precantes,  ut  dis* 
ting^amas  inter  Reges  mere  regios,  et  Reges  poli« 
ticos,  et  at  satis  discemamos  quam  longo  inter-  ^ 
▼alio  ssepe  distat  Regia  calliditas  a  veri  sapientid 
et  commani  experientift. 

Sit  soa  caique  Regi,  et  cuiiibet  magistratui,  libe- 
ram  popalum  politico  gubernanti,  propria  aucto- 
ritaSy  8oi  hooores.  Sed  in  his,  ut  in  rebus  omnibus, 
est  moderatio  queedam  conseryanda. — At  quidem 
non  ignari  sumus,  quali  stupore  regiam  ad  majes* 

•  De  Orator.  Lib.  I. 

t  GuL  BeUendeni,  Cioeronis  Consul,  Sena  o    Sec,  Cap.  xviii. 
Edidit  Sumaelifl  Parriiui,  8.  T.  P. 
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tatem  rabditis  istius  aevi  accedendum  esset.  Lu* 
dovicum  XIY.  Gallise  Regeui,  ut  perfectum  ilium 
Regem,  cujus  effigiem  ia  Cyro  adumbravit  Xe- 
nophon,  universo  quasi  orbi  exhibuerunt  Galli ; 
et  Jacobum  I.  Angliae  pro  Salomone,^  et  Jesu 
proximo  attoUebant  nostrates.  Oh!  adulatores! 
servum  pecus,  qui  circumsedistis  miyestatem.  Ob ! 
Sacerdotes,  coram  eo  qui  abomioando  thare  lila- 
vistis!  Ob!  Fhilosopbif  qui  plebem  verbis  subdo- 
lis  irretivistis;  qui  priocipes  titulis  mire  sonautibus 
deli  rare  effecistis!  JacobusplanefuitnimisRex;  mi- 
nus Rex  Doliticus.  Yixit  iis  temporibus^quibus,  prae- 
claris  illis  popularis  libertatis  exemplis,  et  legalis 
societatis  rejectis,  qu8B  Groeci  et  Romaui  exhibue- 
rant,  Europse  nationes  redactie  fuerant  ad  immanem 
illam  et  barbaricam  politeiam, — principis  volunta- 
tern  legis  esse  perfectionem.  Ecquis  virorum  sa- 
pientum  de  mandato  talis  Regis  affirmare  au- 
deret — dixit — et,  nt  Leges  Medorum  et  Persanmi, 
nunquam  mutauduoi  est? 

De  juramentis,  quibus  veloti  spinis  subscription 
nes  nostrae  circumseptse  sunt,  seria  nimis  verba  nos 
quidem  facere  nolumus,  qui  nee  Cabbalisticam,  nee 
Casuistriam  sumus  professi,  et  nescinnus,  quibus  cao- 
sis  liceat  subscribere  literasoblatasaine  legendo,  sine 
inteiligendo,  vel  etiam  inter  mentieudum — et,  an 
liceat,  pro  more  tantum,  et  pro  form&,  iis  maoom  ap« 
pouere,  vel  eas  quasi  per  dispensationem  datam  aat 
dandam  tractare,  et,  jurejurando  prsestito,  absolu- 

*  Ita  quidam  e  clericis  istius  tamporis  earn  appellabant,  quos  Ba- 
conus(**humaui  geoeris  sapientissimus  simul  et  hamillimus'')  nimis 
sequitur.  Procem.  ad,  **  De  Dign.  et  AugBL  Sciantiaruvi,''  et  ad 
Novum  Organon. 
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tionem  ecclesiasticam,  ex  officio  Procancellarii,  ex- 
pectare  et  accipere — tales  sane  sunt  qusestiones,  de 
civili  potias  et  canonieft  lege  pendentes,  quam  dd 
cooimudi  Anglorum  Lege :  et,  ut  ipsee  leges  et  ac-* 
tos  a  regali  nimis  auctoritate,  vel  a  principiis  nimii^ 
ecclesiasticis  stabilitae  sunt,  qosestiones  inde  ortas 
juris -civilis,  canonuin  antiqaorum,  et  Gregoni  De* 
cretaltom  studiosis  dimittendas  malletnus^. 

Ha^c  vero  proprio  Marte  defendere  videmur, 
videlicet,  non  talere  juramentum  prsestitum  in  prae-' 
judiciam  juris  superioris  '\ ;  et,  si  alicni  liceat  pro 
foroad  et  more  juraiventa  subire,  tolernintisi  for- 
san  magis  dignum  esse,  in  caus^,  ubi  jura  mere 
nataralia  et  civilia  petantur ;  et,  si  in  h&c  re  non 
religiose  egerit,  qui  juraverit,  magis  impie  fecerit 
anctoritas  qu«  juramentum  imposuerit,  quam  in- 
experientia,  quae  subscripserit :  adeo  ut,  dum 
res  in  preesenti  statu  sunt,  non  ii  sumus,  qui 
pro  form4  et  pro  more  subscribentes  judicemus, 
aui  damnemus.  Alium  penes  sit  talia  statuere. 
Contra  istam  auctoritatem  profanam  pugnamus, 
contra  istam  subscriptionum  abominandam  requisi- 
tionem  nostrum  est  pugriare.  Non  queerimus,  quid 
de  iis  qui  istas  subscripliones  et  juramenta  pro 
(brnA  prcestent,  existimare  debeamus,  sed  quid  de 
isti  auctoritatc,  que  res  civiles  cum  religione  con- 
tnrbttt;  quid  de  ek  politeiA,  quse  juramenta  sub 
fortn&  quasi  invitet,  urgeat,   et,  pene  dixeramus, 

cogat. 

At  revera  subscriptiones   et   adjurationes    nou 

•  Decrttal.  Gregorii,  Lib.  ii.  Tit.  M.     De  Jurejurodo. 
f  llMd.  Capit.  19. 
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magni  ponderis  momentum  ad  se  trahent,  si  eorum 
consuetudines  et  mores,  qui.  eas  primum  exege* 
runt,  liceret  acrioribus  oculis  intueri.  Qu4nam 
fuerit  religione  Jacobus  in  foro  conscientiae,  nihil 
statuimus,  nedum  inquiremns.  Quis  fuerit  in  com- 
muni  vitae  usu,  id  amici  ejus  testati  sunt ;  immo 
Rex  ipse  testatus  est,  quali  levitate,  qqali  fa- 
miliaritate,  quali  impietate  usus  fuerit*  nomine  isto 
rtr(0Ly(difAfji.xT(^f  cujus  etiam  mentionem facere  religio 
fuit  Judseisjf  consuetudo  horrenda  plurimis,  ei  usi- 
tata !  Quis  fuerit  coram  populo  et  in  public^  Regni 
administrytione,  publica  ejus  acta,  omnibus  nota, 
satis  declarant.  Dum  adhuc  in  Scotia,  presbyteria- 
nis  familiariter  utebatur,  et  CaFvinianos  colebat ; 
cum  in  Angli&,  ubi  Episcopatus  jam  floreret,  et 
Arminianismus  popularis  esse  inciperet,  Episco- 
pariis  inserviebat,  et  Arminianismo  vehementer 
favebat.  Idem  etiam,  per  Commissionarios,  apud 
Synodum  Dortensem,  Arnjinianos  Belgicos,  furore 
prosecutus  est.  Immo  vix  sivit  clericos  suos  literali 
et  grammaticali  sensu  exponere,  quae  jam  ante  ju- 
rati  sensu  literali  et  grammaticali  subscripserant. 

Quid  dicemus  de  Coronse  Sacramento?  Vide- 
mur  nobis  videre,  si  quid  bonus  ille  Cancellarius  ;|; 
dixerit  de  causd,  quamobrem  nonnulli  Reges  Ang- 
liee  contra  leges  terns  quasi  bellaverint,  et  iis 
civiles  prsetulerint,  ad  Jaeobum  referantur,  quid- 

♦  Diarium  Rob.  Birrell,  in  "  De  Statu  Antiq.  Scotiae,"  p,  87, 
in  Fragmentis  Hist.  Scot,  et  Humius,  in  Hist  Angliae.  sub  Jac 
Re^o — CiBtera  supplebit  Episc.  Burnettius. 

+  Buxtorfii  tiex.  Hebr.  &  Chald.  p.  149,  et  deinoeps. 

t  Forteteuius,  de  Laudibus  'Legum  Angliae.    Cap.  33. 
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dam  a  religione  ejus,  et  •Sacramenti  rererentift 
detrahendum  fore.  Nonne  cniuit  ut  antea  Henri- 
cus  Till.,  et  Elizabetha  per  proclamatioues,  leges 
civiles,  et  canonicas,  sic  etiam  Jacobus  per  man- 
data,  per  curias  imperatorias,  atque  ecclesiasticas, 
et  Canones  suos  populum  Anglise  studebat  g^ber- 
nare? 

Et  qnidem,  res  politicas  per  Steuartorum  et 
Jacobi  regna  perpendenti,  et  quali  facilitate  re- 
ligio  publica  se  mutaret,  veremur,  ne  appareret, 
istod  ipsum  saeculum,  quod  per  Angliam  supersti- 
tiosam  et  *<  fanaticum"  audit,  quodam  impie- 
talis,  ID  parte,  sig^o  notari  debuisset,  nt  sseculnm 
non  T«»  a-fCopfvtty  o(xo¥,  religionem  quasi  ludentium. 
Etenim  manifestum  est,  cultum  ejus  publicuoi  niinis 
poliUcum  esse,  quam  qui  religio  revera  nominare- 
tur,  ea  quippe  que  in  conscienti^  regnat  purll  tan- 
toon.  Publica  religio  quater  se  quasi  circumvolverat, 
iteram  cito  mutanda.  Adeo  ut  quod  Erasmas  de  suo 
anBcolo  exclamavit  hie  liceat  rocogooscere :  *'  Ex- 
cate  juratos  articulos;  virosque  qui  Magistratum 
soacipiunt ;  et  eum  quidam  ita  gerunt,  quasi  jura- 
verint  se  perjuratos.  Quoties  autem  jurant  Cae- 
sarei,  priusquam  coronam  sacram  accipiant !  Quo- 
ties  jurejurando  coeunt  principum  fcedera !  quoties 
perjurio  rescinduntuf!" — Et  hactenus  de  Jacobo,  et 
de  populi  aetatis  suee  moribus. 

liiquet  etiam  ex  supra  dictis  quali  ceconomiA  sub- 
miDistraverint  ab  antiquo  res  suas  literarias  Aca- 
demise ;  quali  pr»sertim  liberalitate  se  gesserit  mater 
alma  Latetisc  Parisiensis,  et  deinceps  exultaverit, 
et  triumphayerit. 
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Quam  loDgo  intervallo  nostre,  qnee  nunc  sunt, 
matres  almte,  Universitates  Angliae  distant !    Quam 
gravi  et  juslft  in  earn  inveberetur  querela!   Inbta- 
rent  multi  qui  in  Anglican^  Ecclesi^  enutriti,  et 
precum     ejus     amantissimiy      articulos     qainqne 
Calviniauos   minime   probant.      Instarent    omnes 
Fratres    DisseDtientes,     quibus    istius     Eccleisiae 
disciplina  in  rebus  sacris  minus  placet.     Instarent 
Catholici,  qui  Regis  Suprematiam  aversantur,  et, 
ut   in    uno    yerbo    dicamus,    omnes,    ab  ecclesi4 
stability  alieni,  sive  Christiani,  sive  non  Gbristiani. 
Agerent    cum   illis    cuncti    apud    ipsas    com* 
morati,    sive    in    statu    pupiliari,    sive     gradum 
iiliquem  expectantes;  omnesque  qui  si  alibi  vixe- 
rint,  et  aliquando  graduum  suscipiendorum  cansft 
ad  Universitates   peregrinati  'sint,    eorum  multis 
fortaase  pro  form&  subscribendum  fuit,  quod  uon 
itttolligereAt;  aut,  quo  magis  intelligerent,  eo  minus 
eomproharent :  denique  cum  illis  agerent  peregrinse 
universitates,  quippe  qua;  suam  in  noatrates  libe* 
ralitatem  recordati,  justMu  cum  iis  beneficiorum 
commuaioi^iofiem  et  quasi  jemunerationem  expec«> 
tavissent. 

Quandoquidem  quae  ex  antiqno  de  Universilatibas 
exaud^vimusy  enarravimus,  de  recentioribus  hoc 
pertmentia  recensere  minus  necessarium  duximus. 
Et  vos  ipsiy  Academici,  bene  sciti^,  in  lis  red  me- 
lius administrari ;  kujusce  farinse  Licentiaa  non 
ab  iis  requirij  in  gradibos  capiendis  tales  theo- 
logicas  subscriptionea  juvenibus  non  imponi; 
nempe  neque  in  Europseis,  neque  in  Americania, 
immo  neque  in  nostris  Scoticis,  vel  in 
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bis  rejectis,  nostrae  sohe  spatiantnr  in  hoc  cur- 
riculo  Oxoniensis  et  Cantabrigtensis ;  adeo  ut  sint 
qai  hoc  ipsom  timeant,  ne  quo  magis  Privilegiis, 
divitits,  ad  honesta  studia  incitamentis,  atque  in 
artioai  et  scientiaram  praclaris  exemplis  abun- 
dent  et  floreant  academiee  nostrse  celeberrimae, 
eo  minuB  ad  sapientem  politeiam  esse  provectas, 
eo  niagris  a  libertate  remotas. 

Qnam  eagre  beec  ferrent  magnates  etiam  nos- 
trates ;  quam  eegre  etiam  Princi pes  transmarini,  duo 
inter  alia  declarare  possint  exempla,  non  veteris  me* 
moriee,  et  quee  seepius  exaudivimas;  unam  cujusdam 
nobilis  vid,  *  cui,  ad  altissimam  vestram  dignitatem, 
Cancellarii,  evecto,  honorificnm  etiam  Gradum 
(LL.D.)  Miperaddere  voluisset  Universitas.  Hunc 
eondlem  Tero  gradum  recnsavit  vir  nobilis.  Quare, 
precaronr,  recusavit?  Non  quod  honores  acade- 
micQs,  quos  simul  eoluit,  et  petnt,  contempserit,  sed, 
quod  subscriptiones  gradoatnris  cunctis  impositie, 
nimis  tbeolog^eaB,  ei  minus  placerent.  Circa  idem 
fere  tempus  Athenas  vestras  petiit,  juvenis  adhuc, 
et  literas  honestas  perdiscendi  cupidus,  Princeps 
Polonieiisisf .  Et  quidem  musas  yestras  tam  ele- 
gantiores,  quam  severiores,  mire  cohiit.  Immo, 
ut  accepimusy  studia,  et  preemia,  et  honores  suA 
state  dignos  ibi  in  ordine  academico  consequi 
▼oluisset.  At  quidem  non  satis  diu  permansit : 
exiit  e  vobis  invitus,  et  ad  suam  patriam,  vestra- 
ranv  literarum  dectorem  ex  vestris  secum  abducens, 
redivit:    adeo  in  deliciis  sibi  fuerunt  restrse  doc- 

*  Ducis  de  Grafton.  +  Princeps  Poniatowski. 
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trinee :  adeo  Politeiam  academicam  vestram,  et 
theologicas  restrictiones  minus  adamavit. 

Hsec  dicta  exempla  ut  ex  auctoritate  cer(4 
accepimusy  ita  de  iisdem  dubitare  non  possutnus. 

Hoc  vero  notatu  dignum  videtur,  *'  Statuta  de 
^  Cancellario''  ad  <^  Electionem  ejus  etOfficinm*'^  tan- 
tum  attinere ;  f  <l^^od  ^^  Nobiles  Hpectat,  et,  Statu- 
turn  '^  de  Concedendiff  Gratiis/*  et  Gratiatn  stataen- 
tem  '<  quinam  Nobiles  habendi  sint/'  referre  tantum 
ad/'  Terminosqui  Tocantur*'  academicos^Formas  at* 
que  Modos  et  exercitia  scholastica,  de  quibus  Nobiles 
Dispensationeoi  babeant|.  Et  quidem  omnia 
hffic  statuta  sunt  acta  antequam  Jacob!  Mandata 
de  Subscriptionibus  accesserant :  hsec  quam  gene* 
ralissime^  ut  visum  est,  Jacobus  accipienda  voluit ; 
et  fortasse  sint  inter  ea  qujee  **  salv&  regi4 
auctoritate'*  manere  voluit.  Nostris  Anglis,  qui, 
ut  in  statuto§  exprimitur,  '*  immature  prseripiant 
Gradum  in  exteris  Academiis,  ad  Dodtoratus  dignita- 
tem omnisprsecludituraditns.**  AnTransmariDi,qui 
ad  *'  Eundem  gradum,''  qui  vocatur,  admittantur, 
et  qui,  quod  ad  Terminos  Academicos,  dispensa* 
tionem  habeant,  ''  Speciali  GratilL'*  sine  subscrip* 
iione  possint  admitti,  nihil  affirmaverimus. 

At  quidem  de  Gradibus  generaliter  intelligen- 

•  Eliz.  Sut  4% 

f  Eliz.  Stat  Cap.  33. 

X  Senatus  Consulta^    nve  Gratia.   Jan.  31,    1577.      Prir. 
Vol.  T.  p.  280,  ^c,  et  ut  amplius  ezplicata,  pp.  396,  397. 

§  lb.  Vol.  I.  p.  260. 
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da  haec  sunt :  quoniodocunque  enim  supra  dicta 
se  habeant,  patet,  qusestionem  nostram  de  ^'  gradi- 
bus  honorariis"  non  bic  versari,  nee  eos  nostrC^m 
multuoi  interesse,  ut  qui  raro  accipienti  prosint, 
non  accipienti  vix  noceant.  Versatur  ea  de  literis 
sub  collegiata  disciplina  rite  incumbendis^  de  gra^ 
dibus  in  academico  ordine  obtinendis,  et  de  variis 
comiuoditatibus,  quce  cum  his  conjungi  solent; 
scilicet,  de  omnibus,  quae,  cum  non  audiant  hono- 
raria, fiant  eo  magis  literaria  et  civilia,  et  homini- 
bus  ad  varios  vitee  usus  adeo  utiiia,  et  ex  nonnullis 
in  publicis  muneribus  it^  requirenda,  ut,  pene  dixe«  ^ 
ramas,  sint  omnino  necessaria ;  quippe  qui  accipiat 
una  cum  lis  multis  facilitatibus  et  commoditatibus 
fruatur ;  qui  non,  multis  incommoditatibus  et  inca- 
paeitatibus  se  subjiciat :  adeo  ut  ilia,  de  quibus  res 
nostra  agitur,  existimentur  istius  esse  generis,  de 
quibus  Cicero:  "  Multa  enim  sunt  civibus  inter 
se  communia,  forum,  fana,  porticus,  vice,  leges, 
jura,  judicia,  suffragia,  consuetudines  preeterea,  et 
familiaritates,  multeeque  cum  multis  res  rationesque 

contracUe.*'* 

Hisce  rebus  pro  sua  dignitate  consideratis,  per*- 
suasam  habemus,  vos,  Academici,  non  dicturos  fore, 
hflec  a  nobis  nimis  severe,  nimis  religiose  tractari : 
quippe  inter  vos  sunt;  ut  fueruut,  multi,  homines 
ingenui,  ingeniosi,  pii,  docti,  qui  sic  judicaruDt. 
Igitar  ex  eorum  testimonio  causa  pendeat. 

Persoasum  etiam  nobis  est,  Academici,fui88eapud 
vos,  et  esse,  multos,  qui  heec  in  animis  secum  volu- 

•  De  Offic.  Lib.  i.  C.  17. 
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taveranty  quippe  sanctee  conscietitiae  cultores,  bontt 
disciplinee  fautores,  liberalium  doctrinarum  dispen- 
satoresy  juvenum  ingenuoram  custodes  et  tutores, 
qui     bene   moniti    sunt,    causam    libertatis    esse 
flimul  causam   Dei  et  virtutis,   et  cum  Gregoria 
Nazienzeno   agnoscunt,  vtuv  twotiiivait  f(»«i  xoo-jeaou 
A¥anai9uviif :   scilicet  tales,  ex   necesse,   percipienty 
tempora  quiddam  melius,  quam   quod  pra^sentes 
iDStitutiones  supped  itant,  non  modo  desiderare,  sed 
etiam  poscere  et  flagitafe :  nihilominns  tamen  (ut 
bene  norint  illi,  nee  nosmet  ipsi    sumus  ignari) 
quod  semel  seritur,  si  radices  egerit,  idem  interdam 
non  facile   evellendum  est;    prsesertim  ubi,  quod 
anctoritas  stabilierit,  consuetudo  sanxierit. 

At  quidem,  si   non  deficerent  animi,  vires  non 
abessent :  patet  via :    et,.  ut  constantes  temporum 
redintegrationes  et  loci  opportunitates  quam  sse- 
pissime  nos  agitant  ad  res  adstantes  perspicien- 
das  et  recognoscendas ;    sic  est  etiam,   nbi    ho- 
mines  negotiis  ordinariis  se  abstrahant,  et  auimos 
sues    in    praeteritis    contemplandis    et    tratinan- 
dis  quasi  reficiant;  ubi  horae  subsecivae  et   occa- 
«ienes,  ut  sic  dixerimus,  extemporales  se  pr»beant 
ad  res  futuras  prospiciendas  et  ad  rationes  insti- 
tuendas,  quibus  ea  quae  longo  jam  tempore  satis 
male  fuerint  administrata,  posthac  in  melius  ratitn- 
antur. 

Neque  omnino  desperandnm  est.  Videmur  nobis 
discernere  quandam  ex  tenebris  effulsisse  Incem :  et 
si  non  nova  progenies  e  ccelo  delapsa  fuerit,  heec  ta- 
men proeseiis  aetas  non  est  hominum  ovhw  rm  -srotouvT^cv. 
Ut  apud  Oxonionse8,mnltis  scholasticis  ineptiis,quse 
Yicesimus  Knoxius,  aliique  in  ludibrium  verterant. 
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tandem  exulatis,  res  academicse  melius  ntmc  trac- 
taotur,  quam  aiitehac,^  sic  etiam,  Vos,  ut  aadivi- 
mus,  vosmet  extulistis  ut  Reform atores ;  et  in  eodem 
Marte,  quo  fortiter  et  honeste,  etsi  ctebellatas,  se 
ge»it  Joannes  Jebbias,  vobis  res  facile  cesserunt.f 
Qaam  vellemus,  ista  vestra  ovatio  pro  signo 
maneaty  alios  nonnullos  posthac  fore  descensnros  in 
illad  certamen  (upov  ecymoif  si  quis  alius)  cui  Robertus 
Tyrwhittius  astitit,  et,  in  temporis  progressn, 
ifjkotvfAafov  KafTtfovyra^  triimiphaturos !  Nos  quidem 
etiam  nunc  quasi  pr^sentem  videmus  eximium  ilium 
virum,  fixis  oculis,  sed  vultu  ingenuo,  firmis 
propositis,  sed  summa  benevolentia,  coram  senatu 
astantem,  et  Gratiam  suam  rit^  proponentem : 

''  Placeat  vobis,  ut  illi,  qui  munera  scbolastica  in 
regiis  statutis  contenta  expleverint,  in  posteram 
sibi  concessum  habeant  gradum  in  aliqua  facul- 
tate  suscipienda,  etsi  tribus  articulis  in  canone 
tricesimo  sexto  comprehensis  non  subscripserint :'' j; 
Gratiam  sane  dignam,  quae  vestro  Gratiarum  Libro 
esset  scripta,  et  pro  certo,  vel  qusedam  ei  similis, 
futaris  annis  scribenda.  Etsi  enim  Utopiarum  nos- 
trarum  vix  vindices  sumus,  neque  haruspicum  disci- 

*  Generalis  Diasert.  supra,  p.  48.  Not. 

f  In  Oen*  Diss.  ibid,  notatur  inter  desideranda  Cantabri- 
^ana,  intennixtio  quasdam  all  arum  literarum  cum  Mathemati- 
m  in  gradibus  suscipiendis :  paulo  post,  nos,  alienis  studiis  occu- 
pati,  a  re  prssenti  manutn  nostram  subduximus.  Interea,  nobis 
ignorantibttSy  quippe  CantabrigiaB  non  commorantibus^  res  optat« 

acddit 

t  J.  Jebbii,  M.D.  opp.  Vol.  I.  Ed.  L  Disneio,  S.T.P.  A.  1771. 
— Alia  Robert!  Tyrwhittii,  A.M.  (de  quo  supra)  -Gratia,  Senatui 
oblau,  in  Tractatibus  Theologicis  Episcopi  Watsoiiii  senratur. 
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plinee  periti,  de  hftc  Gratift,  qaibuscunqne  faerit  bo- 
nori  earn  restitaere,  prsecinere  sumus  ausi :    - 

Veoient  annis 


Sscula  serisy  quibus  Oceanus 
Vincula  rerum  laxet,  et  ingens 
Pateat  tellus,  Typhisque  doyos 
Detegat  orbes,  aec  sit  terris 
Ultima  Thule .♦ 

At  sane  nos  non  effagit,  quo  tempore  hsec  Gratia 
rie  Subscriptionibus  agitata  fuit,  nonnullos  aca- 
demicoruin  spargere  undique  rumores,  abolere 
penitus  subscriptionem  non  esse  penes  senatum, 
etsi,  modo  spiritum  ejus  servasset,  literam  mutare 
possit.     Estne  igitur  res  in  dubio  ? 

Pro  certo  Senatus  omnium  Collegiorum,  omnium 
Artium  et  Facnltatum,  totius  TJniversatis  est  Con- 
cilium. Et,  ut  scitisy  Statutum  Elizabethan  sic  se 
habet:  '<  Cancellario  cum  consensu  totius  Aca- 
demiee  licebit  nova  Statuta  ad  eruditionis  amplifi- 
cationem,  et  decori  atque  honesti  conservationem 
inter  scholasticos  habendam,  sancire;  sic  ut  ex 
his  decretis  nostris  nihil  detrahant  aut  officiant."  f 
Ex  hac  auctoritate,  Senatus  consulta  sive  Gratiee, 
ut  videtur,  nunc  pendent. 

Quod  ad  dubia  spectat,  sic  currit  Statutum :  J 
"  Si  quid  dubii  vel  ambigui  in  istis  Statutis  et 
sanctionibus  nostris  oriatur,  id  per  Cancellarium 
et  majorem  partem  Preefectorum  Collegiorum  ex- 
plicabitur  et  determinabitur ;  quorum  determina. 

*  Senbce  Med.  Act.  S>  Sc  1. 
+  Stat.  Eliz.  Cap.  42,  in  fine. 
t  lb.  Cap.  50,  in  fine. 
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tioni  et  interpretation!  reliqaos  omnes  cedere  vo- 

Exiode  liquet,  multa  posse  Senatam  academi' 
cum*— si  modo  per  Caput  liceat-^etenim  ex  supra 
dictis  npparet,  nihil  posse,  nisi  in  commune  con* 
sulere  ei  permittat  Caput.  Et  quidem  coHe- 
gimusy  majorem  partem  Senatus  Roberli  Tyr« 
whittii  Gratiee  favere,  Yicecancellario  earn  certe 
non  displicere,^et  ipsum  Cancellarium  eandem  ve* 
bementer  comprobare.  At  nimirum  Caput  **  veto'' 
snam  interposuit.  Similiter  cum  T.  Edwardsius 
S.  T.P.  A.  1787  Gratiam  Senatui  de  abolendis 
Sabscriptionibus  proponere  voluit,  irritam  earn  fecit 
istud  Caput  molestissimum. 

Exinde  fuimus  edocti,  dum  justam  senatus 
aucloritatem  colore  voluimus,  earn  non  supra  fa- 
cnltates  et  vires  suas  tollere.  Per  regium  man- 
datum,  alia  facere  non  liceat,  si  vellet:  per 
Capitis  *'  Veto/*  alia  ;  immo,  ut  jam  diximus, 
nulla,  quaecunque  vellet,  possit. 

Cam  igitur  huic  rei  queedam  insit  dubitatio  vel 
diflicultas,  aliis  de  ek  facere  judicium  relinquimus. 
Liceat  modo  nobis  eos  academicos  admirari,  qui 
clavam,  ut  aiunt,  ex  Herculis  manu  extorquere 
cupiant.  Est  in  Regno  auctoritas  certe,  quee 
Senatui  auctoritate  superior  eminet,  ideoque  po- 
tentior  est,  Summi  nempe  Uniti  Imperii  Parlia- 
ment!. Hsec,  ut  existimant  illi,  requisitiones 
istas  indecoras  supprimere,  gravamina  ista  mo- 
lestissima   removere,    vincula    ista  dehonestissima 

*  EpisU  ad  VicecancelUurium  ia  Jebbii  Opp.  Vol.  5. 
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penitus  dirumpere  valet.  Penes  earn  plane  e»t 
Corporationes  in  justis  suis  Privilegiis  rite  tueri ; 
at  simul  certissime  ex  suo  officio  e$t,  vtdere,  ne 
quid  detrimenti  ex  suis  membris  Corporationes, 
ne  quid  damni  ex  corporationibus  ipsis  Respublica, 
capiat. 

Sint  forsan  apud  vos  qui  pro  so&  reverenti& 
erga  Senatam  Cantabrigise  academicum,  simnlque 
ttupremee  Regni  auctoritatis,  exoptarent,  utrasqne 
has  potestates  sibi  proprias  vires  una  fore  coUecturas, 
atqae,  arnica  coUatione  et  consensu  inter  se  factis, 
preesenti  snbscriptionis  formulfi  abolitd,  quandam 
melioreroy  magis  decoram,  et  rei  magis  aptam  ac 
accommodatam,  reposituros :  quae  scilicet,  ut  an- 
tiquitus,  ad  academicam  obedientiam  resfnceret, 
vel  quK  ad  Artes  et  Facultates,  ac  ad  bonos 
mores,  pertineret. 

Ulcunque  vero  heec  sint,  unicuiqne  potestati  suae 
proprie  sunt  vires.  *'  In  appellation! bus,  ut 
'  vocantur,  (verba  sunt  Justitiarii  Mansfieldii^)  om* 
nia  redeunt,  post  applicationem  ad  Regii  Banci  Cu- 
riam factam,  ad  Universitatem  et  Statuta  Universi« 
tatis,  si  cnm  e4  res  acta  esset ;  si  cum  Coilegiis^f  ad 

*  Prospectus  Generalis  Defcistoiiuin  Legalium  sumroi  Jostiti- 
mrii  Mansfield,  Vol.  I.  p.  168—166.    Edidit  Evans. 

f  Hoc  vero  non  ita  intelligendum  est,  quasi  contra  Collegia 
non  Icgaliter  applicandum  esset  ad  Curiam  Banci  Regis.  Ezperi- 
mentum,  confitemur,  periculosum  est,  et  res  plerumque  male 
Tertitj  est  tamen  ubi  applicatum  fuit,  et  bene  vertit;  ut  nuper- 

lime  in  causa  Parochiae  S.  Botolpbi  contra  Aulam  Catharinam. 

Pmtereay  Justitiarii  Decisio  dicta  respicit  ad  membrum  CoUegii 
contra  aUa  membra,  vel  contra  ipsum  Collegiuir. 
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Statata  CoHegiorutiii  et  Decretum  Visitatoris,  cujus 
Decreium  est  finale/^  Nimiram  Visitatori  taota 
est  potentia. 

At  (cum  pace  dixerioius  siimmi  viri^  nee  vestrAm 
aliquos  eff^gere  possrt^  prsBter  ordinarias  illas  aue* 
toritates  vel  Senatus,  et  Magistrorum,  Tel  CanceU 
larii  aut  Yice-caDcellarii,  vel  Yisitatoris,  sive  isfnerit 
Episcopas,  sive  Legatus  a  latere  Papee,  (ot  olim^) 
sive  Cancellariasy  sive  Rex  ipse,  in  officio  alicu- 
jos  coUegii  Fandatoris,  est  etiam  auctoritas  bis 
omnibus  superior,  quae  sane  et  iilis  motus  fa- 
cnltatem  suppeditat,  et  earum  vires,  ubi  deficiant, 
reparare  queat.  Illae  sunt  quasi  musculi  humani 
corporis,  qui  divei'sas  ejus  partes  et  membra  ad 
munera  sibi  propria  exequenda  concitant :  hsec  est 
quasi  Spiritus;  et  ubi  deliquisse  vita  videatur,  re- 
snscitationem  efficere  potest,  creatrix  quasi,  et  spes 
ultima ; 

m 

— opifez  rerum,  et  (Deofavenie)  mundi  melioris  origo. 

Hoc  intelligendum  est  de  potestate  ilia  extra- 
ordinaria,  quee  cum  res  creandi,  reformandi,  re- 
staurandi,  tum  etiam  magnas  injurias  reprimendi, 
magna  opprobria  dimovendi,  et  magna  grava« 
mina  coercendi,  auctoritatem  sibi  vindicat,  videlicet, 
de  ultima  illaratione,  quae  vocatur,  Suprbmi  Visi- 
TATO&is  potestas. 

Sunt  certe  quamplurimi,  per  Britanniam  nunc 
sparst,  et,  nihil  dubitamus,  non  pauci  apud  ipsam 
academiam  commorantes,  quibus  quam  maxima 
in  voto  est,  supremam  banc  auctoritatem  cause 
illi  jam   diets,   nimis  debellatse,     honeste  et  ex 
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officio  astitnram  fore.  Vix  enim  spcrandam  est, 
(sic  eicistimant)  Caput  istud  quinqoevirale  jam 
memoratatn,  quod  paucis  abhinc  annis  moJestissi* 
mum  sunm  '<  veto"  intulit,  minus  moleste  in  Imc 
re  posthac  g^sturum,  nisi  summee  placeret  auctori- 
tati}  ips&  favente — nihil  clarius  putant — idem  istud 
unanimo  voto  conseoHurum. 

De  hac  auctoritate  quiddam  oiim  jam  dtsputatuoi 
fuit.  Alii  affirmaverunt,  quod,  ut  Sacictates  et 
Corporationes  a  Rege  omnium  siioium  privilegio- 
rum  primam  originem  traxerunt,  ita  penes  Regem 
mere  regium^  non  politicum  cum  parHamento,  jure 
supremi  Visilatoris  niunus  nunc  restat:  hue  refe- 
renda sunt  argumentu  Scriptoris,  qui  *  in  defendenda 
Regis  Jacobi  II.  visitatione  Magd.  Coll.  Oxon. 
copiose  disseruit  de  "  Regis  Visitatorid  Potentate 
Vindicata/^  Et  Universitas  ipsa  Oxon.  paulo  ante 
iisdem  principiis  institerat;  A.  1647.t 

Alii  judicaverunt,  banc  potestatem  jure  isiwe penes 
regem^  sed  politicum,  non  mere  regium,  nempe 
penes  regem  et  Parliamentum  :  alii  vero,  penes 
summam  Regni  auctoritatem  esse,  ubicunque  po- 
sita  sit.  Ex  bac  parte  posteriori  fuit  Guliehnus 
Prynnius4  Hospitii  Lincolniensis  Barristerius,  olim 
Oxoniensis.  Ille  nimirum  demonstrare  sudavit, 
banc  potestatem  esse  in  suprema  Regni  auctoritate, 

*  R<>gis  VisitatoriaAuctoritas  Vindicata:  a  Nath.  Johnston. 
M.  D.  a.  1688. 

+  In  Tractatu,    cui    tit.    Privil«gia   Univ.  Oxon.  in    re    ad 
Visitationem  spectante. 

I  Excu8aUo  Acad.   Oxon.  ExaminaU :  per  GuL  Prynnium, 
A,  1547. 
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D.  in  Parliamento :  Prynniiis  ipse  a  Parliamenfo 
constitutas  fuerat  Commissionarius  ad  visitandatn 
Academiam  Oxoniensem.  Hie  idem  vero  Pryti- 
niiis  non  rejecit  Regem,  modo  non  mere  regium, 
sed  politicam,  at  patet  ex  amplissima  sua  Oratione, 
in  Domo  Communitatis  habits,  de  conditionibu;^ 
ineondis  cam  Carolo  primo,  et  ex  Tractatibus,  in 
Supremaiiam  Parliamentorum  et  Regnorum,  A. 
1643. 

In  preesenti   Libro  Privilegiorum  vestigia  hujus 
potestatis   passim  occurnint.      Munus   ipsum  non 
iftxTiwa^  nominatar — utalia  cum  in  statutis  stabilitis^ 
torn  in  negotiis  pnblicis  exequendis — sed  intelligen- 
dum  et  discernendam  est  in  rebas  momeatosis  ant  pe- 
ricnlosis. — ^Veritatem  vero  paulo  altius  exqui ramus. 
Cursim  tractanti  hujusce  libri   paginas  forsan 
apparebit,  Chartas,  BuHas,  Indulgentias,  Concea- 
siones,   Donationes,  Literas  Patentes^  ant  quocun^ 
que  nomine  ista  Instrumenta  fuerint  appellata,  qu© 
conferant  privilegia  Universitati,   vel  a  Regibus, 
vel  a  Romanis  Pontificibus  esse  deducenda.     De 
pontiBciis,   cum  Actus  de   Universitatibus  Incor- 
porandis*  ea  omnia  preeteriverit,  nihil  nos  moramur: 
de  regiis  fortasse  quiddam  lentius  festinandum  esset. 
Tempora,  et  processus,  quibus  malta  ex  bis  privi- 
legiis  primnm  concessa  fuierint,  non  accuratissimesnut 
cognoscenda  aut  discernenda :  ex  iis  qusedam  sane 
(at  alia,  quse  de  rerum  humanarum  principiis  ver- 
santor)  in  teiiebris  obvoluta,  ex  conjecturis  potius, 
qoam  ex  certa  scientia  pendent.     Hoc  vero  paulo 

*  t3  Elus.  cap.  29.  . 
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exactius  intelligi  potest,  plurima  ex  iisdem  Instru- 
mentis  prseparata  fuisse  seecula  per  ista,  qatbus,  oi 
bene  notom  est,  gentes  nbique  Europsese,  et  inter 
caeteras  nostra,  tarn  feudalibus,  quam  imperialibus 
et  canonicis  olim  jam  leg^bns  subjectse  fiierant. 

Et  quidem  inter  ea  sunt  tempora,  quae  a  nostra- 
tibus  sunt  vocata,  **  Periodi  Britannice  Constita- 
tionis  inconstantes  et  irregulares/'  Ubi  hsec  pri* 
vilegia  clarius  et  plenius  .enotuenint,  videlicet,  sub 
regnis  Hen.  III.  Edw.  I.  Edw.  II.  Edw.  III.  et 
Ric.  II.,  se  pnebent,  non,ut  tunc  primum  creata  aut 
condonata,  sed  nt  jam  existentia,  denotantur ;  com. 
de  Parliamentis  multum  disputatum  fuit ;  cum  ex 
Nobilibus  alii  qui  citati  fuerant  per  Regis  Scriptutn 
ad  unum  Parliamentum,*  non  summoniti  forte  fue* 
runt  ad  alterum,  et  semper  postea  omissi ;  cum  inter- 
dum  nomina  omnium  citatorum  omissa  sunt,  f  adeo 
ut  nunc  lateant ;  cum  de  equitibus  comitatnum  qnee-* 
dam  disputata  fuerant ;  ut  etiam  hodie  de  origine 
et  potestate  ipsius  Communitatis,  multee  sunt  da* 
bitationes  et  controversise. 

Notatu  vero  dignum  est,  multa  qnee  per  illos 
dies  concessa  fuerunt  per  Literas  Patentes,  qoasi 
per  potestatem  mere  regiam,  acta  revera  fuisse  in 
ParKamento,  etsi  in  publids  Instrumentis  taliam 
Actorom  nulla  est  mentio.  %     Quaenam  vero  acade- 

*  Elsyngii  (Cler.  Pari.)  de  Modo  Tenendi  ParUamenU  in 
Anglia.  Sect  i.  cb.  9, 10, 11. 

f  Dugdalii  Perfectuni  Exemplar  Summonitionum  Nobilium 
ad  Magnum  Concilium,  &c.  tempore  Regis  Edwardi  I. 

X  Multas  Literas  Patentes  ita  concessas  esse  et  revera  ease 
Statuta,  abunde  probat  Ricardus  Weetius  (Irlandis  Cancellarius,) 
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mica  priyilegia  specialiter  sic  Goncessa  fuerint, 
lion  ioquiremiis :  hoc  vero  non  praetereundum 
TolQinus—^esse,  obi  aactoritas  Parliaraenti  clarius 
et  plenias  in  Privilegiis  nostris  ab  antiquo  enites- 
cii ;  atqne  obi  Petitiones  ab  UniTersttate,  at  a  so* 
cieiate  vel  Corporaiione,  in  Parliamento  exhibits 
tnnt;  etoi  nos,  ut  verum  fateamur,  non  sumus  ex  iis^ 
qui  omnia  possunt  approbare  concessa,  sive  ab 
aoctoritate  mere  regia,  sive  ^  en  plein  Parliament/^ 
Talia  vero  plane  indicate  videntur,  Academiam 
nostram  non  esse  adeo  regiam,  ut  non  simul  sit 
Parliamentaria ;  immo  potiiks,  esse,  et  esse  debere, 
tarn  silb  regimioe  et  aoctoritate,  qoam  sub  protec* 
tione  et  tuteli,  Parliamenti :  et  hsec  omnia  aeqnali 
lege  sunt  dicenda  de  Academic  Oxoniensi, 

Sed  ante  omnia  notandom  est  Statutum  Parlia- 
menti de  doabus  Academiis  Cantabrigise  et  Oxoniae 
Incorporandis.  (13  Eiiz.  c.  29.)  Notnm  enim  est, 
CoqM>raftiones  a  Parliamento,  aeque  ac  a  Rege, 
creari.  Et  quidem  Rex  ipse,  in  corporationibos 
creandis,  agit  revera  non  in  propria  vel  privatA 
personAy  sed  in  poblicd,  seu  politick,  ut  Rex  politi- 
eos;  alioqoin  cum  person^  ejus  Corporatio  moritura 


Bit  hoc  Pftrliamenti  statntnm  nostro  proposito 
qoam  maxime  idoneum  est. 

Hoc  enim  Parliamenti  Statutum  est  Actus,  qui,  ut 
res  nunc  sunt,  creat,  confirmat,  et  perpetoat  duas 
Universitates,   ut  Corporationes,   in  re,  facto^  et 

in  TiBdata,  *^  Inqnisitio  de  Mods  Para  Creandi."  Ed.  %  p.  4a, 
aih.  fi]i« 
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nomine;  et  eo  diatius  in  his  argutiis  enodandis  mo* 
ratisumus,  ne  videamur  hie  vel  alibi  aliqaid  favisse 
Jacobi  II.  tyrannidi^per  quam  justa  privilegia  Ma- 
gistri  et  Sociomm  Collegii  Magdalensig  Oxon.  im* 
pugnavit — ^isti  auctoritati  nimis  regiee,  in  qu&  defen- 
dend&  scriptor  jam  citatus*  hoc  ipsum  munus  Su- 
premi  Visitatoris  appellat :  et  simul  eo  acrioribus 
oculis  banc  rem  inspicere  volaimus,  ut  certiores  nos- 
met  redderemus,  ubi  hoc  Supremi  Visitatoris  officium 
revera  positum  sit,  et  quibus  asibas  inserviat. 

Aderunt,  proculdubio,  multi  in  his  rebus  eno- 
dandis promptiores,  immo  qui  dicent,  nodum  6or- 
dianum  ibi  esse  nullum.  Et  sua  sit  cuique  fa*cultas. 
Nos  cautiores  sumus ;  eo  magis  fortasse,  utpote 
rebus  non  ita  pridem  actis  monitij  soliciti,  con- 
fitemur,  de  mails ;  incerti  de  remediis :  et  inter 
dubitandum  alia  qusedam  occorrunt. 

Fro  certo  enim  primse  Chartae  et  Bullae,  unde  aliee 
derivatae  sunt,  ipsae  sunt  omnino  fietitiae.  Has 
factae  sunt  aliaruui,  quasi  lapides  gradationis,  causa 
et  praetextus* — Neque  patet  quo  tempore,  aut  qo& 
auctoritate  nonnuUa  aniiquorum  statutorum  data 
sint:  adeo  ut  illud  in  lege  principium,  <<  eandem 
vim  requiri  ad  dissolvendam,  quam  ad  crean- 
dam  obligationem,*'  hie  forsan  haud  raptim  possit 
adhiberi.  Nee  quidem  omnia  quae  nonnulli  jam  citati 
dixerunt  de  hac  visitatoris  potestate  temere  accipi- 
enda  sunt :  immo  certissime  non  vera  sunt.  Dicunt, 

♦  Nathaniel  Johnston,  M.  D.  in,  "  Regis  Visitatoria  Aucto- 
riias  Yindicata,"  ut  sup.  &c.,  respiciens  ad  Visitationem  S.  Mar. 
Magd.  Coll.  Oxon.  A.  1688. 
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nimiruin,  penes  neminem  preeter  regem  esse  nostras 
Uuiversitates  visitare  posse, — neque  alios  qaoslibet 
ab  aDtiqiio  visitasse;  cum  abunde  tamen  liquet,  Epis- 
copos^^ArchiepiscoposfyPapas  per  Cardinales|,Can- 
cellarios  §,  imroo  Vice-Cancellarios,  et  etiam  Parlia- 
meotuo),  visitasse ;  addas,  statuta  et  privilegia  c|e- 
disse  ;  vetustata  aboluisse,  alia  restituisse,  reposa-* 
isse  alia :  nee  quideoi  pro  certo  apparet,  plures, 
quaai  dno,  Reges  Angliee,  in  publico  Officio  Supre- 
mi  Yisitatoris  Anglicanis  cum  Universitatibus  rem 
o;es$isse« 

Gulieloius  Pr^nnius,  Oi^oniensis,  (jam  citatus) 
UQUs  e  Commissionariis  a  Parliamento  constitutuspro 
TisitandA  Academic  Oxoniensi,  et,  ob  experientiam 
saam  in  scriptis  publicis  evolvendis  a  Carolo  II. 
Recordorum  in  Turre  Londinensi  Gustos  constitutus, 
de  Yisitatoris  Officio  quaedam  disseruit,  ut  et  sum- 
mus  ille  Justitiarius,  Mansfieldius,  ut  supra;  et 
Qterqae  quidem  ex  officiis  suis.  Postremus  sane 
tradit  suas  Decisiones  Legales  de  speciali  tantum 
Visitatore,  vel,  ut  vocatur,  locali,  qui  singulis 
Collegiis  preeest  ut  Judex :  non  sane  fuit  ex  officio 
Mansfieldii  aliquid  statuere  de  exiraordinarid, 
n.  supreme  Yisitatoris  Potestate,  quae  omnia  Col-, 
legia  singnlatim,  utetUniversitatem  collectim,  prae- 
sidet,  preevidet  et  gubernat,  baud  minus  quam  totam 
Britannicam  Rempublicam.    Ista  est  potestas,  quae 

•  Godwin,  de  Praesul.  Angl.  pp,  — .  Edit.  Richardsoni. 
i  Archiep.  Parkerus,  De  Anliq.    Brit.   EocL  pp.  298,  368, 
411. 
t  Catdinalis  PoUus,  A.  1557. 
\  Prynniusi  p.  31. 
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revera  creat  res,  confirmat,  el  perpetual ;  aut  an- 
tiqua  dimovetj  caduca  reficit,  nova  reponit,  et  om- 
nia ad  mores,  consnetudines,  literas,  et  religionem 
populi  existentis  aptare  potest  et  debet. 

Hsec  auctoritaSy  ut  in  variis  paginis  Privilegiorum 
conspicienda  est,  ita  preesertim  in  lis  quee  exhi- 
bent  res  actas  post  abolitam  Papee  Suprematiam, 
regnantibus  Hen.  YIII.  Edv.  YI.  Marift,  et  Eliza- 
beth&;  et  quidem  nisi  hsec  intellexissemus,  Decision 
nibus  Legalibus  snmmi  Justitiarii  de  Yisitatoris 
auctoritate  vix  assentire  potuissemus. 

Fnerunt,  bene  scitis,  Academici,  apud  vestros 
▼iri  eximii,  tarn  juridiei,  quam  theolog^,  tarn  Oxo* 
nienses  quam  Cantabrigienses,  qui  judicaverunt,  re 
penitus  explorat^,  nonnulla  quee  et  in  collegiis  et  in 
Universitatibus  ordinata  sunt,  esse  illegalia.  Nee 
nos,  ut  vernm  fateamur,  ab  lis  toto  ccelo  dissen- 
tiremus,  si  modo  non  appareret,  vestras  curia.s 
queedam  sibi  peculiaria  retinere.  Comparatione 
enim  factk  eorum  quae  summus  Justitiarus  dictuss 
statuit  de  Universitatibus  specialtter,  ^  cum  iis^ 
quee  de  Corporationibus  generaKterf  in  causis  ci- 
vilibus  ab  eo  alibi  statountur,  veremur,  ne  inveni- 
endum foret,  esse  in  istis  curiis  quod  vix  ad  legem 
nostram  communem,  aut  etiam  civilem,  omnitic 
quadret;  qnippe,  eadem  est  ratio  ibidem  neqae  ir 
principiis  neque  in  formulis.  Deratione  Tisitatori^ 
in  curia  suS  academic^,  summura  ilium  Justitiarinu^ 
sufliciat  appellare :  "  Non  judicat  (sic  ille)  per  re- 
gulas  et  formulas  communis  legis,  sed  patitur  (n.  vi 

*  Prospect.  Gen,  &c.  Vol.  I.  p.  158. 
i  Il^id.  p.  110, 
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silator)  agentem  allegare  non  allegata,  et  probare 
non  probata/'  Heec,  et.alia  bis  siinilia,  iis  dimitti- 
mns  judicanda,  qui  literis  in  juridicis  pree  aliis  occu-* 
pentcin 

At  quidem  quod  ad  ea  spectat  intra  nostram  pro- 
▼inciam  {hi  baec  fas  sit  dicere)  reposita,   vir  egre- 
gios^  confitemur,  nos  inter  sacrum  et  saxum  (ot  in 
proyerbio)  stare  pene  fecit.     Puerant  enim,  ut  vi- 
detar,  e  S.  Joannis  CoUegio,  qui  putarunt,  Yisi- 
tatoris  potestatem  foisse  nimis  pro  suo   arbitrio; 
qoibus    satis    visum    est    Mansfieldio  respondere, 
si    iotra  jurisdictionem  suam    se    teneret  Yisita- 
tor,  potestatem   ejus  absolutam  esse,    et,   ut  jam 
notavimns,  finalem,  et  regis  curiis  non  interveni- 
eadam  esse:  ac,  etsi  sint  qusedam  jura  civilia,  ques 
coriee  regie  modo.Iegali  submittantur,  tamen  quod 
ad  alia,  tam  ad  Collegia,  quam  ad  Universitatem 
attinentia,  Statuta  esse  legem,  et  Yistitatorem  ju- 
dicem« 

Et,  etiam  in  hoc  argument!  cursu,  aliis  relin- 
qaemas  querelas  movere — de  iis  statutis,  quae  sive 
in  Colleg^is,  sive  in  Universitate,  existentia,  pri- 
vates vel  partes  tantum  corporationis  academi- 
cs oppressisse  videantur — de  multifariis  istis,  et 
sibi    contrariis* — de   multis  rubigine    obrutis,    et 

propter  numeros  admirandis — ab  omnibus  tamen  so- 

« 

f  Caisim  ooUtu  diena  sint,  et  felicher  inter  se  coroparentar, 
SutuUim  de  Concionibus,  (in  Stat.  Trin.  Col.  Cantab.  A.  1560) 
ab  Eliz.  datum,  et  Sut.  de  Concionibus,  in  hoc  Libro  Priv. 
datum  ab  e&dem  Elizabeth^  Universitati  A.  1570.  Praf. 
ad  Concionem  in  Trin.  Col.  habitam,  Dec.  19,  1793,  a  Ro- 
berto Gamham,  A.  M.  ejusdem  Col.  Socio. 
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ciis  Gollegiorum  et  membris  Corporationis  Aca* 
demicsB  subscnbendis,  (de  quibus,  ut  supra 
notatur,  disseruerunt  tarn  Oxonienses  quani 
CaDtabrip^ienses,)  nimis  sane  variis,  quam  quae  hie 
tangere  liceat ; — his,  cum  ceeteris,  quaecunque  sint, 
utpote  quse  salvd  regid  auctoritaie  septa,,  supra 
senatuiDi  supra  magistros,  supra  Yisitatorem,  et 
extra  curias  regias  posita  sint»  his  omnibus  omissis, 
nos  inter  nostros,  satis  amplos,  limites  coercemus. 
Nostra  emrm  causa  est  ingenuorum  juvenum,  sub- 
graduatorum  generaliter,  causa  totius  academicae 
societatis.  Querela  nostra  est.  revera  Cantabrigi" 
ensis  et  Oxoniensis ;  immo  querela  totius  nationis 
quee  longo  jam  tempore  clamavit  ad  ccelum^ 

Et  nonne  in  terr^  est  potestas,  quae  querelam  banc 
audiat,  quae  non  sublevet?  Impio  vivit,  si  mode 
vires  suas  exerceret  in  terrd  talis  potestas ;  et  hsec 
est  ilia  ipsa,  quam  nominavimus  Supremaai 
Potesiatem  Corporationum  academicarum  augen- 
darum  et  reformandarum  Yisitatoriam. 

Suum  cuique  est  officium.  Et  haec  dicta  Po- 
testas est  judex,  cui  hujusmodi  lites  dirimere  li- 
ceat. Si  Caput  istud  Quinquevirale  quod  adhuc 
egei'it,  idem  posthinc  agere  perstaret,  fiet  impe- 
rium  in  imperio,  societas  nimirum  a.  senatu- 
distincta,  a  corporatione  diversa,  supra  ipsos,  et 
extra,  se  toILus;  poterit  iibertatem  agendi  ex  sena- 
tes manibus  extorquere,  adeo  ut  si  vellet  is  abolere 
subscriptionem,  non  posset :  sin  autem  senatus  pos- 
set, et  non  vellet,  suo  se  gladio  trucidaret ;  et  in 
utrovis  discrimine  suprema  potestas  debet  succur- 
rere  reipublicae  literariae : 
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'Bmc  ipsa  oemilijs  acidemtcis  p^  ConnniBsionarioii 
Mterese  oportetv  noo  petendov  ti  siipplicando,  sedv 
ex  aodoritafte  tm^  finem  baram  HbominalioniHifi 
statoendo* 

Neqoe  hflefc  Mr{>a  aspere  sooent,  ac  si  oblilr 
eawmua  obaervantiaii  senatat  debitam,  ant  ^a  lenk* 
mina,  qufie  in  rebus  Impsstnedi  mores  academic! 
parmittant ;  aat  reti^aheremas,  nimis  jam  seineri, 
que  ante  concesserimus.  Minime  qaideoK  In 
pneseoti  remm  stata^  quisquis  sit,  sdbseribat 
qai  credat,  et  gaudeat ;  qui  rix  gaudeati  levamini^ 
bnSy  qaee  adsint,  norit  uti.  At  quod  ad  rem  ipsam, 
ea  non  patttnr  indnlgentiam.  Gt  est  ubi  blanda 
verba  non  modo  trfUa  foxnt,  et  vaniloqua,  sed  rui* 
nosa  et  damnpsai.  Morbus  kiveterascens^  et  uw 
gravescens,  et  pestifer,  longe  lateqae  serpens,  non 
petit  leaimenta,  sed  nemedia :  et,  si  banHnibm  de<- 
beatnr  qasNlam  tndulgentia,  nnlla  debetur  prarhl 
consoetndinibus. 

At,  si  argumentukn,  in  quo  versatnur,  nos  noti 
mire  fefelierit,  res  et  actus,  de  quibus  querimiiTi 
mala  sont  in  ae,  et  ^ane^w  seria  ineommoda^  graves 
iDJariaii,  samoMt  opprobria^  seoum  traiiunt^  Qafid 
enim  dteemns?  Quid  non  dixernnt  Acadiemici  ^ 
optime  meritl?  Nonne  (interrogaverunt)  haec  spec- 
tantad  philosophieeet  bonarttm  literarum  progressio*- 
nero,  ad  civiiis  libertatrs  conservationem,  a^iaeade- 
miccB  disciplinee  restaurationem,  ad  morum  juvenili* 
um  probitatem,  ad  Reipublicfie  dignitatem,  ad  ii>sius 
academiae  decus  et  majestateni ;  Qohne^denique,  ad 
religionis  gepui^aa  auctorit^teQi  atqaoi  ^onfinnatio. 
aeiAi  aeadparitatottaoaaeienttariim,  qua&  anteom* 
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nia  vindicanda  est?  Heec  tanta  testati  rant  viri  ad- 
modamcolendi^tamOxonienseSyqaamCaotabri^en- 
se8,  quos  jam  citaviinus»  ad  alios  qoamplurimos  mox 
appellaturi.  Immo,  horum  nonnulli  testati  sunt, 
tales  subscriptiones  esse^  x«t*  iio^^¥f  Sfop»;^iar,  xen 
Xfir9fJk»xf»v.  *  Amplius  etiam  testati  sunt,  non  sin- 
gulos  et  particulares  homines  injuriis  has  impo- 
sitiones  afficere,  non  uni  mod6  provinci»,  sive  Oxo- 
niae,  sive  Cantabrigiee,  ferre  iocommoda,  sed  cseteras 
etiam  quodammodoAngliee  aniversas  provincias  affi- 
cere  vi  tacilft,  at,  si  quis  cuncta  undique  observet, 

*  Quanto  damno  et  pericalo  Statata  pneaentia  Philoso- 
phiam,  et  tam  humanas  literas,  qaam  booos  mores  affecerint,  ex- 
emplis  4llu6trayit  R.  Newton,  S.  T.P.  Aule-Ceryarum  dim 
Praesesy  (at  in  Vicesimi  Knox  Tractat)  ut  et  Knox  ipse  tes- 
tatus  est  jam  citatus,  Sect.  38,  et  deinceps. 

Has  fiubacriptiones  quam  aigre  tuleriat  ex  iis  nomiulli,  qui 
Evangelic!  audire  malint,.  testis  sit  vir  Rev.  David  Simpson, 
A.  M.  olim  ex  Christi  Coll.  Cantab,  postea  concionator  Celebris 
apud  Macclesfield,  qui  pene  inter  moriendum  contra  eas  testimo- 
nium  reliquit:  ««  Apologia  pro  Religione,  et  Sacris  Scriptis.'' 
1816.  Nor.  Edit.  p.  197,  198—406.  Et  ipse  Simpsonus, 
nihil  dubitamus,  sincerii  et  pi&  conscientift.  Subiit  rero  in  memo- 
nam  nostram  qnidam,  cujns,  cum  Presbyterianus  Scoticas  esset, 
voluntas  episcopari  consensit,  dum  conscientia  sua  noluit:  Da- 
vid Lindseius,  poeU  Scoticus,  sic  de  viro  decantavit  mori- 
turo: 

Solatur  frustra  conjux,  lolantur  amici, 
£t  medicum  accersi  sedulo  quisque  jubet. 

Sed  dare  solamen  nemo,  dare  nemo  salutem, 
Te  prater  potent,  Rex  lacobe,  mihi. 

Qua  corpus  gravat,  atque  animam  simul,  exue  mitram 
Huic  capiti ;  hujus  onus  me  premit  et  pcrimit. 

Piercii  VindicisB  Pratrum  NdnoMiformuiterum. 
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plane  percipiendli:  ex  academiis  enimAnglis,  quasi 
ex  foDtibus,  aquae  emiss®  profluunt,  quae  iii  varias 
proYincias  rnunt,  et^  sive  salutiferae,  sive  pesti ferae, 
<mnu  indies  crescente  totam  nationem  pervagantur. 
In  his  rebus,   quae,  quatenus  ad  Universitatem 
spectant,  maximi  sunt  momenti,  et  quatenus  ad 
supremam  islam   potestatis   visitatoriae    auctorita- 
tern,  summi  officii,  si  iongiuscule  deerraverit  nostra 
Dissertatio,    veniana    oramus    lectores:  '  ea    qui- 
dem  versata  fuit    in  quibusdam  angustiis  et  re- 
rum  disc ri minibus.      Quid   enim   si    ingenui    isti 
juvenes,  jam  dicti,  *  supremam  illam  visitatoriam 
potestatem,  (quam  penes  est,  nihil  dubitamus,  haec 
gravamina  penitus  abolere,)  supplicassent  ?    Nonne 
qnidam  de  academic^  discipline  nimis  soliciti,  recla« 
maaaentf  eosdem  jam  statutis  et  auctoritati  Univer* 
sitatis,  quibns  ipsi  se  jam  subjecerant,  dimmitten- 
dos  esse  ?    Addas  pneterea,.  quod,  si  membra  duo, 
▼el  yig^nti  duo,  quaedam  corporationis  hujus  acade- 
micse  similiter  vel  ad  curias  regias,  vel  ad  banc  ipsam 
sommam  potestatem  appellavissent,  viri,  legis  ci- 
vilb  angustiis  versati,  institissent,  duo,  vei  viginti 
duo,  non  esse  ipsam  corporationem,  et  Universitatem 
sgere  posse  tantum  per  Syndicum.  f     Hisce  igitur 
dnbiis  et  arduis  rite  perpensis,  ut  verum  fateamur, 
ex  lis  sumus,  qui  ob  rerum  difficultates  ad  banc 

*  Supra*  p.  78. 

f  Si  nranioeps  vel  aliqua  Uaiyeraiuut  ad  agendunit  del  ae- 
twem,  noa  crit  agendum  quasi  a  pluribus  datum,  sic  haberi  j 
kic  enim  pro  Republica,  vel  Univewilate  intervenit,  non  pro 
BQgulis.  Digest.  Lib.  in.  Tit.  4.  %  p.  108.  In  Corp.  Juris 
Civilia.  Edit.  OothoGredi. 
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supremam  potestatemi  quasi  ad  refbgii  civitatem, 
se  recepissent.  ^ 

In  hoc  arg^mento  de  suprema  visitatoris  aoctori- 
tate,  ot  eliam  olim  jam  dubia  qasedain  orta  esse  vi- 
dentur,  sic  etiam  apud  nonnullos  hodie  forsan  ma* 
neant;  et  inter  alias  quaestiones  duee  moveantar; 
utrum,  beec  auctoritas  penes  Regem  mere  regium 
sit  sine  Parliamento,  an  penes  regem  cum  Parlia- 
mento.  Quod  ad  istas  catenas  in  aeademioos  pri- 
mum  a  Rege  sine  Parliamento  vinctas,  eas  Parlia* 
mentum  etiam  sine  Rege  posse  reveilere,  ac  jaoi* 
dudum  debuisse,  nihil  dubitamus. 

Blackstonius,  ut  omnes  bene  norunt  academici, 
multa  de  Corporationibus,  et  de  Universitatibas, 
qusBdam  de  ▼isitationibus,  disserait:  et  quam  lu- 
eide,  quam  eleganter,  quam  copiose,  quam  docte 
de  Legis  Anglic^  Theoria  commeiitaUis  fqerit,  non 
nostrum  est  praedicace.  Hie  vero  foit  Preelector 
Aoademicus,  et,  non  adhuc  judex,  jurisconsultus  j 
non  refbrmator,  neque  investigator  istius  peculiaris 
muneris,  quod  nominavimus  Supremi  Vintato* 
ris.      Pro  certo  hie  non  fuit  exitus,    quern    sibi 

♦  Opus  celebre,  "  Liberaa  et  Candidae  Disquiwtiones/*  edit  a. 
1 750(cuja9  auctorum  nomina  noo  apparent)  Cbnvooa/ioni  dedieaiam 
fuit,  ut  quod  ad  Eoclesiae  Reformationem  et  Caaonica  gravamina 
pQhiiiebit,  Spiftola  ▼qro  «  Cleriqoram  PetitioDworum,"  a.  1771, 
formata  fuerat  sub  auspiciis  Rob.  Plumptre,  S.  T.  P.  Regiu.  Coll! 
PraMidifl.  Hujusce  Petitionis  autographum,  ni  fallimur,  adhuc 
restot  ia  OimeSiis  Bibliothecs  istius  Oqllegii:  in  hoe,  referente  ad 
quasdam  cHriUa,  et,  ut  graTi^simi  illi  Tin  judicawunt,  illegitinia, 
•d  Parliamentiim  (ut  illi  exiatimaverunt)  rite  appellabaqt.  Similj. 
ter  Sdw.  Miller,  Tria.  C^ll.  Legom  Senr.  qui  a.  1717,  deSlatuti* 
et  Subscriptionibus  conquerebatur,  suas  queidaa 
mentariis  dedicavit. 
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proposal t  vir  doc^us,  neque  erat  fortasse  soi  md« 
Deris.  Aures  tali  ratione  dicendi  minus  detec» 
tari  solent:  et,  cum  Blackstonius  essdt  quasi  in 
prsesentii  Matris  sue  aimee,  satius  ei  visum  est, 
doetriuam  ejus  admirari,  quam  mortua  statuta  re* 
suscitare,  et  privilegia  impuguare. 

Vernm  enimvero  hanc  dissertatiunculam  ansi, 
in  quasdam  croces  inCidimuS)  et  in  ang^stiis  ac 
tenebris  loci  coerciti  sumns :  adeo  ut  quasi  in  lu« 
cem  prodire  necesse  sit,  ut  spiritum  liberum  hau-* 
riamus,  et  ore  pauca  promamus  pleniori* 

Qusestio  preesens  non  pertinet,  ut  jam  annuimus, 
ad  privatorum  Collegiorum  Yisitatorum  officra,  si?e 
localis  aut  ordinfirii,  sive  specialis,  fuudatori^  rice 
iungentis,  sive  metropolitani  j  nee  senatns,  nee 
magistronim  et  Doctorum)  anctoritatem^  in  non- 
naliis  novis  statntis  dandis,  et  in  aliis  interpretan- 
disy  impugnare,  aut  in  dnbium  vocare,  audeat. 
Sua  curia*  sua  auctoritas,  sua  jurisdiction  est  vi- 
sitatoribiLs,  et,  causis  pravtsionalUms  exceptis,  sum* 
maria  est  et  finalis,  ut  quae  a  fundatoribus  donata, 
et  legis  auctoritate  concessa.  Differt  vero  potestas 
arbitraria  ista  canclusiva  per  legem  a  potestate 
contra  legem :  et  est  ubi  Rex^  omnibus  localibns, 
aut  specialibus  visitatoribus  prseeminens,  solus  agit, 
cumConcilio,  ant  supremaRegni  potestas  visitatoria. 

De  Visitatoris  potestate  multum  commentati  sunt 
Oxonienses,^  Cantabrigienses  nijnns.f     At  quidem 

•  Prynnius,  JohnstoDUS,  Blackstonius  jam  citati.  A.  de  Wood 
de  his  rebus  silet ;  sed  in  "  Antique  et  praesenti  Sutu  Univ.  Oxon," 
per  J.  Ayliffe,  LL.D.  multa  hue  spectantia  videnda  manenU 
Vol.  ^.  Pars.  ^:  Cap.  3. 

+  Notat  taroea  Archiepisc  Parkerus  (dim  e  S.  Benedicti  ColL 
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hi  earum  reram  satis  demonstration  is  suppedita- 
ranty  quee  supremi  visitatoris  interpositionem  obti- 
nuerant ;  et  hie  liber  Privilegioram  suppeditat  ex- 
empla  ejusdem  exercitse  et  exercendae. 

Veremur,  ut  jam  diximus,  ne  in  his  argutiis  eno- 
dandis  nimium  morati  fuerimus,  et  a  carsu  justi 
sermonis  aberrasse  videamur.  At  nimirum  hoc 
fuit  in  proposito,  nobismet  manifestum  reddere, 
qtianti  valerent  academicorum  multorum  querelas, 
et,  si  qua  fata  sinerent.  ubi .  posita  sint  justa  et 
legitima  remedia. 

Et,  etiam  si  remediorum  usus  sit  tardus,  si  pene 
desperandus,  tamen  quiddam  erit,  argumentum  sic 
investigasse,  ut,  quicquid  alii  de  nobis  sentirent,  non 
videremur  nobismet  levitatis  et  vaniloquentiae  studio 
potius  ducti,  quam  veritatis  et  benevolentiae. 

Et  revera  nobis  tandem  visum  est,  qussdam 
olim  jam  extitisse,  ac  manere  hodie,  et  etiam  alia 
jam  dicta,  academica  gravamina,  (neque  adeo 
academica,  ut  non  sint  simul  nationalia,)  quae  pe- 
Jtunt  auxilium  et  levamen  a  summa  hac  visitatoria 
potestate,  et  vix  alibi,  si  morbo  gravescenii  unquam 
«anaudum  sit,  posse  pati  remedium. 

Horum  gravaminum   multi   testes   extitenint; 

(hoc  iterum   atque   iterum   assenmus)  academici, 

cum  Oxonienses,  turn  Cantahrigienses ;  et  etiam 

juvenes,  si  olim,  magis  curiosi,  quam  prudentes,  has 

res  exploraverint,  hsec  aegre  tulerunt. 

Nos  quasi  aequor  tantum  verrimus:    alii  se  in 

Cantab.)  duas  Visitationes  ProvinciaB  Cantabrigiensis,  et  Aca- 
demiw.  lite  vero  erant  jure  suo  Metropolitan^,  et  sub  Papatu. 
A»Ujj.  Britann,  Ecdes.  pp.  298.  411.  Tales  vero  nunp  sunt 
nuUfH,  sine  regik  auctoritate. 
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pelago  exerceant:  decribaot,  et  4]ei>lorent,  coll^- 
oram  privatorum   statata,  ut  crassa  etlarida,  et 
qnodammodo  lubrica,  spirantia  cam  mores  nunc 
obsoletos,  turn  religionem,  quse  utcunqtee  antiquitoa 
valerent,  nunc   restant  mira   rubigine  otecurata, 
tamen  jam  nunc  accipienda  viris  academicis,  ac 
si  maxime   idonea;    cum    recentioris  sevi   multa 
neglecta  jacent,   quasi  antiques   tantum  homines 
respicerent ;— in  partes   et  propositiones  singula* 
tim  haec  ipsa  coUegiata  iidem  dividant,  et  distribu- 
ant,  quae  etiam  sub  Elizabethae  Reformatione,  no- 
▼issime  sunt  confecta :  harum  rerum  exempla  ante 
ocolosponant:  «  Plane  demonstrent  ne  vel  unum 
esse    statutap  in  *collegid,   cui  non  inest  una 
vel  altera  clausula,  qu«e  aut  non  observari  potest, 
aut  quiE  revera  observatur,"  t  e*  hanc  affirmationem, 
exemplis  in  ordine  cilatis,  usque  per  quadraginta 
Statuta  demonstrent,  si  possint,  et  placeat :"  neque    . 
non  observent, «  si  statute  collegiorum  reformato  ite 
laborent,  statute  magis  antiqua  e^  papbtica  a  ma. 
iori  facte  fore  obsolete,  in  desuetudinem  ex  necesse 
lapsa  •  adeo  ut  si  quis,  de  collegii  discipline  usque 
ad  scrapulum  solicitus,    iis   obsequi  vellet.    non 
posset."    Talia  de  Collegiorum  stetutis  edant,  si 

"  Bdaiit  alii  (ut  multi  ex  academicis,  tarn  Oxoniie, 
qaam  Cantabrigia  commorantes,  et  grem.ales,  w^e- 
L.^o^«..  ediderunt)  quid  sentiant  de  Stetut.s  Uni- 
terSiis.     Nos  hoc,  pro  rei  ipsius  magnitudme 

♦  Trio.  Col.  Cantab.  c*.#« 

t  Mmer,  .d  Leg-mServ.  De  privatorum  CoU.g.ora«  Sut«. 
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Mm  nasi  sotntu,  oeqye  oceasio  reqnint :   ad  alia 
fotiaaiBMB. 

iMtitQtiones  iste,  91s  nunc  pene  /kuriiMv  UniTsr^ 
tiUtes  Tocaotur,  nihil  aliud  lont  ab  origine,  qotaa 
Societates,  tjuibus  secuodum  Romanam  legem  civi- 
leui  periniasttm  est,  habere  rea  comDianes,  arcam 
commuDem,  et  actorem  sive  Syndicam,  per  qaetn, 
kanquam  in  republicA,  qnod  commaoiter  agi  fierique 
oporteat,  agatur,  fiatj*  atqoe  esiade  nominate  sunt 
Corporationes.  De  istis  ipais  nre  aocietatibus, 
sive  coUegiis,  tive  corporationibus.  in  annm  corpus 
auctis  et  collectis,  et  qcue  nana  qaaii  proprio  ac  pe- 
culiari  nomine  Universitates  appeliantur,  phis  alibi 
conati  sumus.  Satis  sit  hie  loci  notare,  lales,  utean. 
qne  primunn  confictas,  instabilibus  et  tnrbulenfis  se^ 
culia  existentes,  ac  plus  fraude  atqnc  auperstitioiMs, 
quam  rationaii  religione  et  jastk  anoloritate  valen. 
te»,  aensim  nne  senan  creviase.  Pnetcr  enim  earn 
▼im  qnom  Gorponitionis  notnen  mcnrn  soiet  trap 
here,  soam  propriam  attulit  religio :  ac  ctsi  vetoa. 
taa,  quee  omnia  in  tenebris  obvoiucrat,  inter  alia 
pnmam  originem  Privilegiorom  et  Statutorom 
et  Munenim  Universitatnm  ohscarawit,t  tamea 
liquet,  privilegia  nortra(!  cnneeaaa  esse,  et  Jtatuta 
antiqoa  data,  temporibus  diversis,  et  distantibwi, 

♦D.geM  Lib  .„.  Tit  4.  l.p.,08.  rol.  1.  lnC«po,*Jum 
CiTiLs.    Edit.  Oolhoftwdi. 

+-DeCantabrigi.iii8,  et  Ownianie  oqueae  de  PaiWam  di. 
cendum  est  j  «  L'origine  des  droits  de  rUnlyersit*  »,  perd  d-ns 
1  Pb«u„^  des  Terns."  Hist,  de  V  Universite  4e  Paris.  P„  M. 
i^rcvier. 
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p«r  RegeSy  per  Papas,  per  Epircopos^  et  per  Cancel* 
larios. 

Mukiplieata  sunt  b»c  omnia  in  teniporibus  nio« 
nasticis  et  tenebrosisj  (ut  vocantur,)  quibus  artes  el^ 
ganiiores  et  philosopbia  multum  languebant,  euoi 
etiam  doctissatis  erat  decanture/'  Griecum  est,non  in* 
teiligimas  i*  cum  civiles  etcanonicae  leges  per  curiaa 
et  acbolafl  vig^bant ;  donee  Dun  Scotus,  Doctorum 
obscurissimus,  extiterit  summus  theologus,  et  Aris« 
toteles  (vix  Aristoteles,  adeo  Latintzatus,  mntilatus^ 
et  corruptus*)  evaserit  summns  Philogophu^.  Hisce 
fontibus  derivatae,  doctrina  et  qnsedam  pbilosophia^ 
ona  cum  Privilegiis  et  Statutis  con8imilibu$,ad  Can* 
tabrigtam  deflnxerant,  quae  academiaram  maxima 
sibi  dein  videbatur ;  dum  per  longum  tempas  palles* 
oensfy   et  morum  dissimilitudinem  borreacens,  ilia 
antiqna  scientia,  quasi  corpore  craaso  nebularudn  in- 
terpositOy    eclipsin    passa   est.      Novm    liters   has 
tenebras  partim  dtspulerunt :  consuetudines  adhqc 
veoeratffi  in  desuetiidinem  lapsae  sunt;  et  exinde 
statuta  rebus  existentibus  niagis   accommoda    re- 
qnirebantur:  ideoque,  ut  academica  statuta,  ita  te* 
nebris  obvoluta,  et  novis  Uteris  contraria,  devenere 
ad  tempus  boni  adolescentis  Edvardi  sexti,  statu- 
ta  ejus  praefationem  recte  sunipserunt  declarando,  f 
amtiqua  statuta  esse  obscura,  non  inteUiffeHda^  semu 

^  ThomsB  Baker,  Antiquarii  CaDtab.  Reflect,  in  Doctrinam. 
Cap.  XYU.  De  Doctrini  Scholastic^. 

f  Sab  initio  Stat  £dY.  VI.  in  Libro  Slatutoruin  Autiquo- 
nun. 
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harhara;  et  aliamagis  intelligibiliaycum  ad  temporis 
conditionem»  turn  ad  literariim  usum  noTarom,  con- 
cinnata,  exigi :  et  ab  hoc  justo  et  natorali  principio, 
''  moribas mutatis  leges  esse  mutandas,"*  innovation 
nes  variie  inducebantur  in  nostram  aoademiam  sub 
EdYardoy  sub  Maria,  sub  Elizabetha ;  et  tandem  ilia 
statnta,  quee  sub  hujus  auspiciis  aucta  et  reporgata, 
manent  nunc  integra,  et,  nonnullissimul  antiquorum 
retentis  aut  renovatis,  aliis  nonnuliis  in  nihilum  re- 
dactis,  regiA  aoctoritate  stabilita  sunt  et  conBrmata. 
Ex  hoc  prospectu,  quanta  sit  res,  videatur. 
Etenim  in  h&c  Privilegiorum  CoUectione  Liber 
etiam  Elizabethn  Statu torum,  cum  aliis  omnibns 
academicis,  quae  in  praesens  auctoritatem  retinent, 
exhibentur:  et  exinde  qusestiones  non  paucffi,  atque 
non  nnllius  momenti,  inter  multos  doctos  et  probos 
academicos  exortse  sunt;  dignse,  ut  existimftrunt, 
quee  versarentur  a  summft  Majestate :  adeo  at 
nobismet  pene  persuasum  fuerit,  hanc  nostram 
qualemcnnque  Dissertatiunculam  aliis  verbis  ezor- 
diri  debuisse,  et,  pro  tenuitate  nostrd,  qu&que  par 
est  reverentiA,  supreme  Regni  auctoritati  submit- 
tendam  esse. 

Res  itaque  tandem  bi!ic  rediit.  Si,  ut  dictum 
fuit,  sub  Edvardi  Regno,  statuta  academica  dimit- 
tenda  ftierint,  ut  quae,  Uteris  et  consuetudinibus  tone 
temporis  mutatis,  obscura^  vix  inielliffibUia,  et 
pene  6ar&ara;  nonne  eadem  pene  dicenda  manent 
de  Statutis,  quae  nunc  sunt,  ab  Elizabeth^  datis  ? 
Concedatur,  multa  in  iis  invenienda  esse,  quae  prse 
oculis  esse  nunc  debeant,  et  academicis  sint  utilia. 

*  Monteequieu,  De  r£sprit  des  Loix« 
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ut  quse  sint  in  usu  quotidiano^  ac  in  negotiis  exerci* 
titsque  publicis  peragendis  necessaria;  quod  ad  alia 
vero,  qaamplnrima  sunt  longe  aliter  di versa.  Nonne 
studia  nunc  prosequenda,  libri  nunc  legendi^  mores 
et  consuetudines^  una  cum  variis,  quee  ad  formas^ 
et  tempora,  et  locos  attinent,  longe  nuno  diversa 
sunt  ab  iis,  quae  in  hoc  libro  Privilegiorum  profe-* 
runtar— de  Lectoribus  publicis,  de  Temporibus 
Lectionum,  de  Libi^is  prielegendis — de  Publicarum 
Lectiooum  auditoribus,  de  Ratione  Studiorum,  et 
de  aliis  quam  plurimis?^  Quid  vero  ?  iidem  iterum 
reclamant, — ^Nonne  alia  sunt  vix  intelligibilia,  et 
secundum  mores  hodiernos,t  pene  barbara?  Quid 
plura?     Sunt  qui  accusant  heec  ipsa  statuta  levi- 

*  Et  Umen  inipsis  Statutis  subAdmissione  Inceptonim  in  Ar- 
bus  legeodia  sac  stat  sententia :  **  Singulos  insuper  qui  hie  gra- 
dum  aliquem  subiluri  sunt  astrictos  et  derinctos  esse  volumus, 
at  Statuta  ac  totius  Universitatis  probatas  coasuetudines  pro 
Tiribus  obsenrent,"  Scriptor  Cantab,  de  toto  hoc  ipso  statuto 
notat;  "  Hoc  Jusjurandum  ex  novem  paragraphia  constat, 
quos  ne  vel  optimi  possunt  assequi,  si  duos,  vel,  ad  hiaximum, 

trea,  excipias," 

In  eodem  Statuto  legitur  (ut  ab  eodem  Scriptore  Cantab, 
dtatum)  "  Decretum  est,  ut  qui  ad  Magisterii  Gradum  ascensuri 
sint,  Sacramento  Juramenti  teneantur,  se  quinque  integros  annos 
Regendam  tenuisse."  Subjungit  vir  doctus,  **  pauci  vel  nuUi 
dignoscunt  quid  ilia  verba  significent.  Varias  sunt  conjecturae, 
sed  nihil  prater  ipsa  verba  vel  in  Chartis^  vel  in  Institutis  inveni- 

eodam  esL" 

f  Hie,  qui  sequitur,  Paragraphus,  ait  scriptor  Oxoniensis, 
(Vlceaimus  Knox)  est  iste,  quern  puer  matriculandus  legit; 
"  Statntum  est,  quod  Juniores  Senioribus,  id  est,  nondum  Gra- 
duati  Baccalaureis,  Baccalaurei  Artium  Magistris,  Magistri  itidem 
Docloribus  debiUm  et  congruam   reverentiam   turn  in  private 
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Mtis^  inteinpertivitatisy  immo  crndeiitatis»  *'  lateres 
tequirentia  sine  stramine/^ 

Si  igitiir  (sic  iilii  qui  Universitates 'nostras  refor- 
marl  Tellent,  arguunt)  statuta  ista  jam  antiquata 
aboleriy  penitusque  dissolvi  neqaeant,  refici  et  re- 
piirgari  requirotit,  ne  amplius  leges  pristinsey  ut 
herbffi  noxise  inter  triticum,  mores  hodiernos  op- 
pUgnent:  dato  enim,  quae  beneficia  ex  hisce 
instramentis  sibi  nostri  propoherent  majores,  ea 
obtinoissei  satis  est  et  bene:  its  vero  absolutist 
quid  accidere  minus  opportunum  potest,  quid  magis 
absurdum,  immo  quid  magis  iniquum,  et  detfientise 
plenum,  quam  eadem  exhibere,  perpetuare,  sancti- 
iicare?  Mortua  sunt:  conceditar*  Anne  placet 
tarn  de  rebus,  quam  de  hominibus,  ista  quee  vulgo 
succinunt,  iterare,  "  mortua  non  convitiaoda ;  de 
'  '  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum;  nam  quam  mortua  non 

mordent,  iniquum  est  ut  mordeantur?**  Frtistra 
vero.  Etenim  ista  mortua  iterutu  atque  iteruoa 
reviviscunt,  et,  ut  occasio  prsebet,  mordent.^     De- 

turn  in  publico  exhibeant;  scilicet,  ubi  conTeneriot,  locum  polio*^ 
rem  cedendo ;  ubi  obvii  veneriot,  de  via  decedendo,  et  ad  jastutn 
iaterTallum  caput  aperiendo,  atque  etiam  reverenter  salutando  et 
compellando/' — Quod  sequitur  (ut  notat  Kaox)  in  Parenthesi 
locatur :  (si  vero  aliqui  secus  se  gesaerint  (01  Juniores  fuerint,  et 
qui  nondum  aliquem  gradum  adepti  fuerint)  a  Vice-Cancellario 
et  Procuratoribus  pro  arbitrio  corrigentur,  vei  pqcnl,  corporalt 
(si  per  statem  congruat),  vel  suspendantur  a  Gradu/')  &c. 

*  E.  GL  Stat.  Cantab.  45.  ut  in  Causis  virorum  doctoram 
GuL  Whiston,  Profea.  Mathemat.  a.  1710,  et  Gulielmi  Frend^ 
A.  M.  Tutor.  Coll.  Jesu,  1793; — et  Docretuin  Senatus,  Jim.  9. 
1603,  quod,  etsi  non  in  Libro  Gratiaruro,  ideoque  non  legitimum 
slatutuin,  citatum  fuit  in  memorabili  Causa  ejusdem  GuL  Frend. 
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ferenda  igitar  est  querela  regise  majestati  et  parlia- 
mento  a  probis  viris,  Don  de  statutis  violatis — 
quippe  non  yiolari  non  possunt — sed  de  nan  mu- 
tatis; non  de  infructuosis,  8ed  de  pestiferis;  non 
de  inefiicacibiiflk  sed  de  accipiendis,  approbandis, 
Hubscribendis. 

Sic  illi  academici;  ex  i8ti9  obsoletis  nimirum 
magnum  eliciunt  argumentum,  graves  eient  que- 
relas :  et  quidem  argumenta  talia,  querelse  tales 
virus  acadeMieos  decent :  immo  est  etiam  ubi  oppi- 
dani  conquerantnr :  nos  yero  non  similiter  talia 
nunc  excruciant — nihil  nunc  movent.  Mortua 
sunt;  et,  si,  diis  placet,  seterna  pace  quiescant. 
At  tamen  istas  profanas  articulorum  Fidei  Sub- 
scriptiones,  has  meminisse  nos  etiam  piget,  et  quam 
acerbissime ;  subscribenda  esse  talia,  quie,  si  non 
omnino  falsa,  multum  disputata  sunt.  Hinc  nostra 
ai^omenta;  et  quid  in  iliis  preeter  veritatis  et  reli- 
gionis  argumenta?  Hinc  nostras  querelse;  et 
quid  in  illis  prsdler  querelas  temporum?  Hinc 
noAtree  laehrymie;  et  quid  in  illis  preeter  lacbrymas 
nationis?.  Hoc  onus  est  querelsB  nostrae;  hoc 
nostrae  lamentationis.  Quid  valet  levia  lamentari, 
ei  oiagna  pati?  de  honorificis  gloriari,  et  in  de* 
decorosa  reduci }  de  profanis  (n.  Classicis)  nosmet 
coDgralnlari,  et  de  sacris  (n.  Scripturis)  tergiversari } 
Monatrom  est,  quod  fugiipus;  non  reptilia  prose- 
qaimnr :  venenum  sub  vioearam  radicibus  infusum 
▼idemus;  foiia  qussdam  mucilenta,  fruetus  hinc 
eC  iUinc  tabescentes,  vix  cemimus.  Dam  hoc  raon- 
strom  spirat,  Universitates  Britannicfld  vilesctmt, 
Tente  eat  quasi  liquefaction  Hinc  apnd  nostrates 
iavidiai  suspiciones,  dissidia,  superbia,  privilegio« 
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rum  jactatio,  et  fratrutn  ininiicitise ;  hinc,  quod 
ad  graduuin  nostrorum  conditiones  spectat,  apud 
exteros  opprobrium  et  maledicentia :  et  quid 
diceremus  de  moribus,  religione,  et  hominum 
conscientiis,  qui  debiiitantur,  opprimuntur^  affli- 
guntur  ? 

Cur  ego  peccarem,  tnea  carmina  cur  macalarem, 

Qudd  Fidei  ArticuU  sua  crimina  multiplie&rint  ? 

Pope. 

Sic  res  pravo  ordine  olim  jam  proceaserant;  (uti- 
nam  sane  nunc  melius!),  et  eas  qui  velint  nugais  ap- 
pelient;  at  quidem — nihil  planius — ad  magna  et 
seria  hae  nugse  ducunt;  atque  interest  senatus 
academic!,  at  inprimis  regis  majestatis,  et  Par- 
liamenti  Britannici,  ea  pro  gravitate  sua  ponde- 
rare,  atque  aptis  ad  reformationem  instrumentis 
seipsos  instruere. 

Propositionum  subscribendarum  veritate  aut  fal- 
sitate  viz  aliquid,  ut  apparebit,  nititur  nostrum 
argumentum.  Quid  enim  solicit!  de  literali^ 
grammaticalif  vel  theologico  articulorum  novem 
triginta  sensu  confligeremus  ?  Tota  res  pendet  ex 
hoc,  nempe,  propositiones  subscribendas  esse  intern- 
pestivas,  subseribentium  conditionibus,  et  subscri- 
bendi  occasion!  bus,  non  (ut  scholastice  dicamus) 
correlativas :  aut  quid  diceremus  de  formulis  ipsis 
accipiendis,  cum,  ut  supra  demonstravimus,  utrum 
juremus,  nos  esse  revera  Ecclesiae  Anglicanee  mem* 
bra,  an  ad  Regiarum  literarum  anctoritalem,  an 
ad  novem  triginta  articulorum  veritatem,  res  ad 
idemredit:  distinctio  est  sine  differentia:  quocunque 
nos  animo  et  cogitatione  convertamus,  videamus, 
ne  mentes  juveniles  a  veritatis  stjudio  deeliuare 
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potiusy  qaam  ad  eaqv  festioare,  concitemus;  etenim, 
ut  in  proverbiisy  <'  pateus,  si  haariatur,  melior  eva- 
dit  :** — '<  aquae  stationari^e  putrescant:''  et  simul  vi- 
deamos,  ne,  generaliter,  Britannoraoi  ingdnia 
damno  afficiamns;  BritannQram,  qui  libertatis 
inprimis  avidi,  oon  minus  in  errores  proni  sunt; 
qnippe  non  absimilia  sunt  ingenia  sua  regionibus; 
"  Anglia,  si  non  ventosa,  venenata/' 

Hactenus  de  bis ;  qua^  fuerunt  quffistiones  potios 
ad  oeconomica  attinentes,  quam  ad  metaphysica 
aat  Theologica.  Tamen»  etsi  non  expediat  novem- 
triginta  articulos  (qui  quidem  in  hoc  Libro  Frivile- 
giorain  non  continentur)  in  membra  sua  dividere 
minutatim,  et  singulorum  sensum  perscrutari, 
nihil  prohibet  quo  minus  bsec  sequentia  subjunge- 
remus,  quae  lectorum,  ut  in  poematiis  episodise,  in- 
dulgentiam,  ut  opinamur,  obtinebunt. 

Dogmata,  hisce  articulis  inclusa,  sunt  vel  doc- 
trinalia  vel  disciplinarian  ecclesiastica  vei  poli- 
tical Ecclesiasticorum  et  politicorum  sensus  est 
perspicuus;  neque  doctrinalium  quorundam  est 
difficilis:  dogmata  quidem  ipsa  profunda  sunt  et 
tv^wonra,  articulorum  vero  sensus  simplex  est  et 
unus.  Simul  tumen  facile  percipi  potest,  singulos 
sapradictos,  in  multiplices  suas  propositiones  di- 
visos,  recte  intelligere  et  fideliter  subscribere,  non 
caivis  homini  contiugeret,  immo  exquisitam  scientiae 
copiam,  promptam  historiae  cognitionem,  critici 
judicii  acumen,  severam  conscientiae  exercitatio- 
netn,  flagttaret. 

De  nonnullis  vero  aliis  articulis  doctrinalibus  ar- 
gnmentum  longe  est  diversum:  de  sensu  ipso  istorum 
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artioolorum  magna  est  controvarsia ;  dam  emm  altt 
liberam  arbitrium  ex  its  elicimit,  alii  nil  nisi  abso- 
lutdm  pnedestinattonem  in  iisdem  percipere  pofi- 
sunt;  aliiqae  hinc  atqoe  illinc  inclinantes,  eos 
sic  interpretari  solent,  at  liberam  arbitrium  ccini 
absokita  prsedestinatione  communicare  videator; 
adeo  ot  tlii,  qui  nunc  apud  theologieos  Arminiant 
et  CaWiniani  nominanturi  iisdem  formulis  obligari, 
et  dextram  conjungere  dextrtt,  teneantur. 

Cum  igitur  in  hAc  controyersi4  inter  se  con- 
trari»  sint  subscribentium  sententiae,  et  nonnuUi 
docti,  non  ita  pridem,  ex  utr&que  parte  dis- 
putantes,  opiniones  suas  publici  juris  fecerint,* 
liceat  forsan,  quee  nos  sentiamusi  lectori  breyiter 
submittere;  et  ad  hoc  tendnnt,  nempe,  quod, 
inter  ea  quae  ad  panda  quinquef  (sic  vocata)  the 
^ve  points  J  spectant,  preedesttnatio  adeo  absolute 
declaratur,  ut  liberum  arbitrium  ex  necesse  exclu- 
datur ;  f  quod  sic  probamus : 

Archiepiscopi  I  Bradwardini  etWickliffii)  Refor- 
mationis  priecursorum  Anglicanee,  scripta  hoc  dogma 
clare  tradunt.  Plurima  quidem,  contra  papae  aucto- 
ritatem,  indulgentias,  transubstantiationem,  et  mo« 
nachoruui  fraudes,  disputarunt ;  at  stmul  absolutam 
suam  preedestinationem  supra  liberum  Papistarumet 
Pelagianorum  arbitrium  erexerunt:  et  ex  eomm 
fbntibusp  ut  bene  notum  est,  suos  hortos  nostrt 
rigarunt  Reformatores.    Erant,  pro  certo^  prsedesti* 

*  Refutatio  Calvinismi  per  Epiacopum  TomUae, — tiecU  ia 
Di^in.  traditee  Univer.  CanUb.  a  J.  Hey,  S.  T.  P.  18^3,  et  pisU 
Doctr.  Calyin.  Eccles.  Angl.  ab  A.  Toplady. 

f  Art.  Relig.  a.  1563.  Art.  17.  De  Predestinatione  et  Electione. 

X  A*  1349.  **  De  Caus4  Dei  coptra  Pelagium."    Bradyardinus. 


narii.     Hoc  festatur  Celebris  ille   catechismiis,  a 

Decano  Ponet  sob  Edvardo  sexto  Anglice  evulg^a- 

tus>  etRegis  atque  Preeiatorum  auctoritate  sancitas ; 

idemqae,  Latin^  versus,  sub  Elizabeth^ :  hoc  idem 

probat  Concordia  ilia,  et  Harmonia,  (vel  Corpus,) 

Confessionumf*  dogmatum  nimirum  catena,   quA 

ad  fidei    unitatem    et  uniformitatem  se  invicem 

astringebant  ecclesice  Reformats:  haec  omnia  et 

singula  spirant  dogmata  preedestinaria,    et   Intef 

ea  videndum  est  symbolum  Anglicanum :  f    hoc 

insuper  idem  coniSrmant  scripta  ipsa  virorunt,  qui 

tarn  sob  Edvardo,  quam  Elizabeth^,  pro  orthodoitte 

exemplaribus  recipiebantur ;  tales  erant,  ne  nimis 

essemus,   Ecclesise   Anglicante   ista  sub   Edvardo 

oolomna,  Episcopus  Jeiiel,  :|;    et,   sub   Elizabeth^ 

malleus  iste  hefeticoram,  tarn  papisticorum,  quam 

puritanicorum,   Ricardus  Hooker.      Ne  vel  ipse 

Calvinus  magis  praedestinariorum   more  dtsseroit, 

quam  Hooker  concionatus  est:  §  at  quidem  quid  ad 

alia  (etsi  alia  multa  prsesto  sunt)  appellaremus? 

Ipsi  articulos  novem  triginta  una  cum  Calvini  In- 

stitutionibus  in  maoibus  jam  nunc  terimus,  et  com- 

paraticme  factft,  ovum   non  ovo,  ut  nobis  videtur, 

magia  nimile  est. 

Humtos,  historiographus,  in  rebus  theologicis  pro 
certo  nnllis  partibus  addictus,  sponte,  at  nee  re  non 

•  Confessional.  Cap.  i.  p.  11,  1%  &c.  2nd«  Ed. 

fibid. 

X  In  ropradicti  HarmoniA  Ckntfe99wnum  sunt  exUacto  ex  Jeu- 
eOi  Scriptis,  qtue  Symbolum  Anglicanum  constituunt. 

%  In  Concionibus  sub  finem  Eocks.  PolU.  pwecipua  in  Cone, 
de  Fidei  Perpetuitate  in  Electis. 
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perpensAy  confitetor,  Reformatores  fuisse  pnedes- 
tinarios ;  et  recte  quidem  ;  nee  minus  recte  Episco- 
pus  Burnet.  Hoc  sane  in  Historic  su&  Reforma- 
tionis ;  ^  alibi  vero  idem  praedicat,  (erat  enim  vir  li- 
beralis  ingenii,)  inter  dictos  39  articulos  non  recep- 
tarn  esse,  vel  forsan  reciptendamf  Reprobationem.t 
At,  vir  bone,  quomodo  a  Reprobatione  Freedesti- 
nationem  sejungeres?  Ut  corpus  sua  confitatur 
umbra,  sic,  ui  fallimur,  Reprobatio  Pra^destinatib- 
nem.  Agnoscit  hoc  ipse  Calvinus:  **  Ergo,"'  ait, 
**  si  non  possumus  rationeni  assignare,  cur  snos  mise- 
ricordi&  dignetur  Dens,  nisi  quoniam  ita  illi  placet, 
neque  etiam  in  aliis  reprobandis  aliud  habebimus, 
quam  ejus  voluntatem.  Quum  enim  dicitur  Deus 
▼el  indurare,  vel  miserieordi4  prosequi  quern  volu- 
erit,  eo  admonentur  homines,  nihil  causae  queerere 
extra  ejus  voluntatem/'  | 

Et  recte  quidem,  et  simul  prudenter,  supplicavit 
pauperculus  ille  Gonvillii  et  Caii  CoUegii  Socius, 
qui  post  concionem  ad  S.  Marise  Templum  seri^ 
habitam,  dogmata  in  e&  tradita  cito  renunciavit, 
inter  alias  ejus  recantationes  et  poenitentiales  con- 
fessiones  ante  Doctorum  Consistorium  declarans; 
<<  Ejusdem  sum  mentis,  et  ejusdem  6de],  qu^  £c- 
clesia  Anglicana  tenet  et  docet,  de  dogmate  Elec- 
tionis  et  Reprobationis,  in  Capite  de  Pmdestina* 
tione  in  Libro  Articulorum."  §     Atque  ideo  Docto- 

♦  Part.  3.  L.  1.  p.  lis. 
+  In  Loco,  Expont.  AH.  39. 
t  Institut.  Lib.  in.  Cap.  22, 11. 
h  Pttllen  Hist.  Univ.  Cantab,  p.  151. 
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ram  CoDsistorium  e  Collegio  Orthodoxo  non  expu- 
lit  homuDcionem. 

Non  est  hujusce  loci,  ut  supra  promulgavimus, 
defendere  nee  oppugnare  dogmata  scholastica,  et 
tbeologica,  neque  pervestigare,  utrfim  Praedestina* 
tio  et  Reprobatio  cum  Scripturis  Ghristi  et  Aposto-* 
loram  ejus,  et  Patrum  primitivee  Ecclesiee,  possint 
reconciliari.  Defensiones  et  Refutationes  CaWU 
nismi  aliis  ultro  nunc  relinquemus.  Apage  vero  ilia 
argumenta,  quee,  deducenda  a  Jacobi  Regis  tergi- 
▼ersantis  voluntate,  Archiepiscopi  Laud  arbitrari& 
decisione,  et  doctorum  istius  seeculi  nimis  promptft 
interpretatione,  absolutam  prsedestinationem  ab 
Anglicanis  Articulis  vellicarent!  Quicquid  isti 
mallent,  hoc  plane  nihil  ad  rem.  Articuli  subscri- 
bendi,  et  subscripti,  sunt  articuli  Reformationis 
1662,  et  iidem  in  literaK  et  Grammaticati  sensu, 
qui,  81  ex  verbis  sensom  trahere  liceat,  sunt  predes- 
tinarii.  '  Argnmenta  igitur  e  scriptoribus  fietatis 
posterioris  deducenda,  nt  nobis  videtur,  vaniloqua 
sant^  nee  vitiosd  nuce  redimenda. 

Hsec  igitur  (fas  sit  hoc  observare)  non  est  quees- 
tio  ID  se  simplex,  nee  quce  limites  inter  PMhsa*^ 
pkicm  NecessUaiisj  quae  vocata  est,  continetur:* 
prceter  enim  ilia  multa  philosophise  tormenta, 
variosque  logicse  nodes,  aroplectitur  argnmenta, 
qnce  proprio  jure   nominentur  cruces  theologicse, 

♦  «'  Concarsus  Cauaarum  Effectum  produceDs,  quarum  ultima 
est  Intalleciib  Deliberalio  et  finale  Judicium  de  Bono  et  Malo.'* 
lii  Malmesbur.  de  Neceasitate  Tractatus. 
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hutnanum  ingeniam  torquentes,  et  fidem  ratioDa^ 
lem  plane  superantes. 

Zeno,  et  Stoici  Philosophic  magnas  dispu- 
tationes  et  argumenti  difficultates  de  Fato 
induxerunty  nebulas  sane  concitantes,  quibus  Plato 
ipse  nee  voluerit  se  occulere,  neque  potuerit 
dirumpere.  Ille  quodammodo  duo  Fata  defen- 
dit;  quorum  unum  erat  Anima  Mundi,  omnia  in 
universo  gubernans,  Coelumque  ipsum;*  alteram^ 
Lex  ilia  divina  immutabilis,  ad  rerum  omnium 
administrationem  data,  quaedam  vero  in  nostr& 
relinqtiens  potestate,  et  humanum  arbitrium  non 
subjiciens  necessitati.  Aristoteles,  vero  Coelum,  ac 
etiam  Hominem,  pro  nature  ejus,  legibus  necessa- 
riisf  subjecisse  visus  est.  Hi  philosophi  tales  no- 
dorum  implexus  modo  quiddam  diverso  divellere 
conati  sunt.     Cicero,  magis  Platonicus,  mentem  il- 

^ufl-i«f  •  De  Legibus  Lib.  x.  De  quo  sic  amplius  Nemestus  : 
IlKctruif  tt  ik^mq  Xiy«»  my  ElfA^ffAt^nv*  rnv  fAtv  kat  oua-*av, 
Tn¥  it  KctT*  i»tfyet»¥'  x«t'  oucrifty  piy,  rr^v  rov  wxwroq  i^X^^' 
%»r  tytfynxv  tt.  Of »ev  vo/jlov  km  ctv»fot€etroy*  xoAi i  Si  rourov 

Nembsius  de  Natura  Hominis,  Cap.  37. 

+  E»  Ton^uy  in  TK  xiiffitf-iff  ftVTMv  KCir»  ^ufl-iF,  ayayxn  t«> 
ifMnimy  xa*    twit   x«9'  Ixarov  Wf oc  iv»  otfi^iM^  totqu  wm- 

Xi^v  ry^v  xmiTiy.  De  Ccelo,  Lib.  i.  Cap.  8,  compar.  cum 
ejusdem  tractatu  de  Anim&« 
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latn   divinam,  omnia   gubernantem  admiratus  est, 
et  simtil  bominam  libertatem  defendit.  * 

Isti  philosopbi,  qui  in  saeculo  posteriori  Platonis- 
mum  cum  Christianismo  intermiscebant,  multas 
distinctiones,  et  varietates  argumenti,  non  sine  suis 
propriis  difficultatibus,  adhibuerunt; — de  Providen- 
tia  et  Fato,— de  divin&  prsescientii  Dei  et  Homi- 
num  libertate, — de  justiticl  diving,  et  mali  origine, 
de  statu  prsesenti  piorum  et  impiorum ;  quaestiones^ 
*'  de  quibus  ut  Boetbius  notat,  -I*  neque  fas  est  bomini 
canctas  divini  operis  macbinas  vel  ingenio  compre- 
beodere,  vel  sermone  explicare/^  :|;  Isti  vero  Cbris* 
tiani,  qui  absolutam  preedestinationem,  qnee  Repro- 
bationem  ex  necesse  secum  trabit/  induxerunt,  ve- 
remur,  ne  illi  barum  qusestionum  asperitates  mire 
reduplicarint ;  inter  alia,  Deum  ipsum  peccati 
simol  auctorem,  et  erga  peccatores  supplicii  dispen^ 
satorem,  eonstituentes ;  montes  revera  difficnltatnm 
non  soperandas,  nisi  ab  iis,  qui  "  Dei  Justitiam,^ 
fortasse  misericordiam,  '*  in  mundi  damnatione/ 

vindicent.  § 

Res  vero  sic  se  babet.  Haec  sane  sunt  dogmata, 
his  scrapulisy  et  asperitatibus,  atque  virorum  doc* 

•  <«  Similiter  ad  animoram  motus  Yoluntarios,  non  est  roqai- 
renda  externa  causa.  Motus  nempe  Yoluntarius  earn  naturam  in 
ttcontinet,  ut  sit  in  noslri  potestate,  nobisque  paraat:  nee  id 
soe  CBUsil :  eju»enim  rei  causa,  ipsa  natura  est.'*     De  Fato. 

+  Nemesius^de  Natura  Hominis.  Cap.  31.  n«f»  E»>af/AW»i^, 
ad  fin.  Libri ;  ct  Boetbius  de  Consolatione  Pbilosopbiae,  Lib.  4 

ci5. 

J  De  Consol.  Pbilosopb,  p.  222.  Edit  Variorum. 
S  Concioni  est  hie  titulus,  babitaB  apud  Novam  Angliam,  a 
celebri  PraBdestinario,  Jonath.  Edwards. 
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tissimoriim  dubitationibus  ^  ac  objeclionibas  ob- 
Doxia^  heec  sunt  subscribenda;  et  ob  quascausas? 
nimiram,  pro  admissiooe  in  Studium  Grenerale  ac 
literariumi  pro  adeptione  gradaum  academicorum, 
pro  fruiUone  et  administratione  maniuoi  civiltum; 
— et  a  quibus?  Nimirunii  a  juvenibus  cuslode  ton- 
denif  et  vix,  relictOj  a  pueris  adbuc  pene  imberbi- 
buSy  ab  Inceptoribus  in  Artibus,  in  Medicin^,  in  Le* 
gibusy  immo  in  Music^;  ridicnlum  sane  satis,  si  non 

*  De  hoc  dogmate  varias  sententias  ortas  esse,  a  primia  Eoclesiae 
ChristiansB,  notum  eat  CalyiDUS  in  Inalitutionibus  notat,  '*  vete- 
res  tamen  omoea,  ezcepto  AugoatiaOy  sic  in  h&c  re  variant,  aut 
perpleze  loquuntur,  ut  certi  fere  nihil  ex  eorum  acriptia  referri 
queat"  Rectiua  forsan  easet  dixiase,  Teterrimoa  aliter  locutoa  esae 
de  hoc  dogmate  quam  Augastinum.  Diceane,  dogma  yerum  est, 
tuto  igitar  aubscribendum  ?  Sed,  quo  seosu  verum  sit,  quisnam 
judicabit?  Dirersie  de  Prsedestinatione  opinionea  ortas  aunt  ex 
dirersimodia  S.  Fault  Epiatolae  ad  Romanes  interpretationibus,  in 
quibua  longe  aliter  ae  agunt  Augustinua  et  Pela^ua.  Calvinua  (ut 
patet  ex  Comment,  ejus  in  Nov.  Fcedua)  aecutus  eat  Auguatinum; 
Anglici  Reformatores  Augustinum  et  Calvinum,  ut  liquet  a  Jeu- 
«llt  Scripturarum  explicationibus,  et  a  notis  in  Anglicam  versionem 
Nov.  Testamenti  sub  Elizabeth^.  E  contra,  Erasmus,  Episcopius, 
Arminiua,  Grrotius,  (ut  posteaFratres  Poloni)  et  Limborchus,8ecuti 
aunt  aensum  Pelagianum ;  ne  dicamus  de  nostris,  Hammondo,  et 
aliia,  et  prascipue  Joanne  Taylor,  S.  T.  P.  Norvicenai,  qui  novam 
quandam  faeiem  huic  epiatolae  indaxit.  Ubi  igitur  Profeaaores  et 
Common tatorea  doctiasimi  in  paries  diversas  ruant,  quare  novitios 
et  impentos  torques  f 

Similiter  de  aliis  myateriia,  quae  in  quibuadam  articulia  subecri^ 
bendis  invoI?untur,  querendum  eat — de  Infinitate,  Coaeternitate, 
'  coesaentialitate,  o/Moi»ov0-iay  o/(Aotovo-i»y  tftt^fAcirtov  xoivfltfyiaif, 
ei  ai  quid  alia.  Quam  irrelativa  hec  omnia,  et  abaona  a  juve* 
nibna,  legiatia,  et  medicia,  viria  res  suaa,  et  quam  longissime 
BQOtaSy  traotantibtts ! 
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mag^s  monstrosatn !  Cur  iion  Musicee  Professor 
saum  admonet  Inceptorem,  novem  istos  trig^nta  ar- 
ticulos  niodis  doctis  potius  solicitare  (minas  irrelatU 
vttm  et  absordam  esset)  quatn  subscribere  ? 

'^  At,  qaidem  (ut  in  adagio)  arcus  nimis  tensus 
mmpitar :"  aot  forsaa  qois  potius  dicat,  sagittas  nos- 
tras ultra  metam  tendere,  ex  sapradictis  codcIu*  ^ 
deust  nos  honores  academicos,  nempe  gradus,  satis 
admirari,  immo  supra  dignitatem  et  pretium 
eosdem  a  nobis  eestimari.  Pace  igitur  lectomm,  > 
quid  de  his  rebus  sentiamus,  breviter  exponemus ; 
nempe,  quantum  boni  ex  his  gradibus  academicis 

expectandum  sit. 

Qood  banwn  nominamus  bifariam  est  accipien- 
dum;  est  enim  bonum,  quod  in  se;  et  est  bonom 
quod  extrinsecus,  et,  ut  dicitur,  accidenter.  Bonum 
in  se,  est  virtus,  scientia,  religio,  bona  conscientia, 
Bonum  quod  extrinsecus,  sunt,  divitiee,  honor,  glo- 
ria, principatus,  et  alia,  quae  non  sunt  in  nostrA  po- 

testate.^ 

Qood  ad  Gradus  istos  attinet,  de  quibus  adeo 
magna  succinuntur,  habere  in  se  quiddam  mixtre 
natune,  manifestum  est,  Sint  forsan  honest«e  am- 
bitionis  stimuli,  sint  forsan  ad  parentes  et  cognates 
javenam  industrice  testimonia  ;  (at  saepe  heec  satis 
fallaciaj)  quod  ad  iUos  qui  aetate  provectA  in  Facul- 

^    '     ^^  Epicteti  Enchind,    . 
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tatibus  (at  dicitar)  procedunif  non  maltnm  exin 
oriri,  prceter  commodum  aot  delectationem  proce-- 
deniiutttf    planam  est.     Flores  sane  sint  apti    et 
idonei  ad  coronam  scientise  efformandam :  at  uon 
raro  habent  juxta  insitum  Mandragoram  *  quen- 
daiDf  qai  vido  mixtos  facit  somnolentiain,  et  herbam 
iHam  pestiferam,  in  vestibulo  ex  more  positam,semper 
et  indesinenter  injectaniy  quam  sine  figurft  vocamos 
— subscriptionem— et  fortasse  hie  antiqnam  de  his 
opinionem  in  memoriam  cito  nimis  nos  in  memo- 
riam  revocamus,  nobismet  ab  adolescentia  acriter 
infusam,  at  non  adeo  antiquam,  ut  quibusdam  bo- 
diernis  argumentis  sostentari  non  possit :  adeo,  at 
vereamar,  ne  nos,  propter  istas  inveteratas  recorda- 
tionesi  minus  quam  alii  quidam,   his  dignitatibus 
fitnpeamus. 

Gradus  Theologicos  oppugnari,  et  pro  antichrist 
tianismi  siffnis  damnari,  tarn  a  nostris,  qnatti  ab 
exteris,  qui  primi  Reformationem  a  Papisticis  pete- 
bant — ^hsec  omnia  omnibus  bene  nota  sunt.  Hcec 
demonstrant  scripta  Lollardarum  tarn  metrica, 
quam  prosaica,  et  inter  prima  celeberrimi  theologi 
Johannis  Wickliffiiyf  qui  et  ipse  fuit  Doctor  et 

mir  xarafgotv  tok  wiuoua-iy,  &c.    Plutarch,  de  Aud.  Poetig. 

+  De  Ma^strifl  et  Doctoribas  hoc  modo  dissent  Wickliffius : 
**  Licet  in  quibasdam  studiis  nomen  doctork  sit  ezcellentios,  cam 
flit  ritus  Gentilis  ex  maltis  honoribus  et  statibus  a^gregatiu;  tamen 
in  texta  Aposloli  sumitur  simplicius,  pro  quocunque  fideli,  qui 
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Professor  apod  Oxoniensen.  Erasmus  Roteroda- 
mus  noster  factos  est,  ut  qai,  pro  form&,  gradum 
apod  Cantabrigiam  snscepit,  et  professoriam  ibi 
exercuit :  sed  quaniuli  sestimaret  etiam  septem 
scientias  gradaatorum,  qu^m,  nunc  ludicre,  nunc 
severe,  tractaret  eorutn  joramenta,  liber  iste  jam 
citatas  docebit.  *  De  viro  illo  quid  molta  ?  Alias 
ejosdem  liber  nianifestum  reddit,  se  nomina  sitn- 
pticia  (qaomodo  lis  Grteci,  et  antiqui  Romani,  unk 
com  Hebreeis,  et  primis  Christianis,  uti  soliti  sunt) 
titalis  ineptis  prsetalisse,  nisi  qaod  usus  hodiernus, 
et  mores  Christianorum  aliter  sanxissent.f 

DOtabQiter  docet  Fidem  Catholicum,  et  sic  dioit  nomen  doctoris 
meritnm  et  laboreiDy  et  interimit  superbiaiD,  •et  status  eminentiam 
quoad  mundum."  Tractat.  in  Matth.  23.  Atque  iterum :  **  Breyi- 
ter  omnis  secta,  status^  (quo  intelligendum  est  graduSf)  vel  operatio, 
quam  Christus  non  approbat  in  suo  Evangelio,  est  rationabiliter 
dimittenda :  ideo  cum  Christus  non  approbat,  sed  reprobat  gen- 
tile magistenum  supra  dictum,  patet,  qudd  est  ex  ecclesiee  dimit- 
ceoduin.*'  Ibid.  Et  sic  distinguitsto^uum  differentias  ;  "  note,  quod 
nomen  ^ffuii  multun^  distat  a  nomine  graduationis  scholasticie, 
gentiliter  introductae."  Id.  in  Concionem  Christi  in  Montem. 

*  **  Excute,"  exclamat  Erasmus,  '*  juratos  articulos,  et  yidebis 
juriajurandum  non  minus  esse  ludicrum,  quam  est  eorura,  qui 
suscipiunt  professionem  septem  Artium  Liberalium,  aut  Juris, 
ant  Theologise."     Supra  jam  cit.  ex  Libro  de  Linguft. 

f  '<  Sed  extra  jocum  (sicille)  mibi  probatur  yeterum  simplici- 
taa^  qnam  utioam  per  nostras  tempestatis  corruptissimos  mores 
ubiqae  liceret  asmulariy  ut  nosinyicem  nudis  hominum  titulis  salu- 
taremua:  Cains  Plinios  CaWo  suo  S.  D."&c.  Scatetjodset  sali-> 
bos  Erasmi  familiaris,  Celebris  ille  EpiMarum  Obicurorum  Ftro* 
rwn  aactor^  in  Baccalaareos,  Magistros,  et  Doctores  in  Artibus^ 
«c  Legibna,  at  prsecipue  in  Theologii ;  et  Satyris  metrice  et 
piosaioe  moidet  Academias  Lipsiensem,  Wittenbergensemi  Mq- 
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Sed  quod  ad  exteros  Reformatores,  et  eoram  de 
Gradibus  Theologicis  sententias,  illi  plane  talia 
omnia  Anticbristianismum  sapere,  jadic&runt.* 

Haec  de  Magisteriis  et  Doctoratibus  theologicis 
olim  viri  Evangelici.  Sed^ut  FacultateA  humatue^  et 
Gradiis  mere  literarii,  non  per  omnia  theologicis  et 
evangelicis  assimilandi  sunt,  sic  nee  iisdem  regulis 
sunt  metrendi  et  cohibendi.  Et  de  bis  rebus  audias 
Oxoniensem  Historiographum,  (etsivirum  minus  au- 
diendumde  Histori4etAntiquitatibus  Oxonise^qujiin 
deAtbenisOxoniehsibus)  qui  nihil  non  magpium,  nihil 
non  celebre,  nihil  non  antiquitatem  redolens,  de 
his  Facultatibus  et  Dignitatibus  enunciat.f  Nee 
quidem  nos  aliquid  a  doctrinae  pretio,  vel  dignitate 
doctorum,  detrahere  vellemus.   Honos  alit  Artes  et 

guntinain,  Friburgensem,  Parisiensem,  Nurimbergeasem,  et  quas 

non? 

*  "  Qui  Gradus  Academicos  in  se  samunt,  et  titulos  lis  consonos, 
yestibus  et  phaleris  mystici  corporis  Antichristi  se  oraant,  qui  est 
rex  omnium  superbis  liberorum,  nempe  Magistrorum  elDoctorum 
in  Theologii."  Joan.  Hus.  de  Regno  Antichrist!,  c.  14. — Atque 
iterum ;  *'  Ac  per  hoc  distinguuntur  (nempe  ut  qui  a  Christo 
missi)  a  quibusdam  aliunde  coronatis,  ut,  Magistri,  et  Doctores,  et 
Baccalaurei,  necnon  aliis  varii  geoeris  titulorum  in  simplici  Sci* 
entift.  hajus  mundi." — Similiter  etiam  Zuinglius:  "  Audis  hie 
hujusmodo  titulos  magistrorum  et  doctorum  non  ex  Deo  esse,  sed, 
Christus  hoc  vetat."  At  ne  plura — Martinus  Lutherus,  in  Re- 
Bponsione  8U&  ad  Ambrosium  Catbarinum,  ViscoDem,  de  Anti- 
ehristo  (Dan.  viii.)  exponens  ultimam  Antichristi  notam,  describit 
^paaa  Universitates,  et  Gradus,  adeo  aspere  et  violenter  (omnia 
sic  agere  soliti  sunt  Lutherus  et  Calvinus)  ut  verba  ejus  exscribere 
non  audeamus.  Rosponsio  hsc  Anglice  yidenda  est  in  Operiba# 
Selectis  GuL  Dell,  (S.  T.  P.)  olim  Gonv.  &  Caii  Col.  Magistri. 

+  Ant.  Wood  Hist,  et  Antiq.  Oxon.  Lib.  3.  Edit.  Philippi  Bliss. 
S.T.P. 
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Scientias;  et  reverentia,  saaqoe  praemia,  cuilibet 
deljentur,  sive  graduato,  siv.e  non  graduatOp  qui.per 
bonaa  literas  possit  singulis  opitulari,  aut  prodesse 
Reipoblicae. 

At,  pace  tanti  viri,  multa,  si  non  ab  initio  prava, 
in  pravissima  degeneraverunt,  et  formulae  ineptae . 
locum  scientiae  suppl^runt.  Quis  nescit  ingeniutn 
iprt  scholastici,  et  quam  facil^  argumentula 
ordinaria,  et  recitationes  somnolentas,  ex  Tbomft 
Aquinate,  Alberto,  et  Joanne  Scoto,  vel  ex  Parti^ 
bus  AkxandH  desuintas,  (scholarum  istam  cramben 
repetitam)  Graduaturi,  alii  post  alios,  resunoise- 
rint,  et  Doctoratus  atque  Magisteria  reportave- 
rint;  dum  poetae,  illorum  temporam  censores, 
exclamamnt : 

<'  Doctores  et  Magislri  nibil  sciunt?''  * 

Praeterita  sunt  ista  tempora :  at  non  ita  pridem, 
ttrigmefUa^  quae  vocata  sunt,  Stflh^ismorum,  ab  uno 
ad  alteram  Graduaturorum,  quadrata  cucurrerunt, 
et  mille  viros  iisdem  disputandi  formulis,  memo- 
riter  proferendis,  suppeditarunt.  f  Et  talia  tunc 
temporis  Doctoratus  et  Magisteria  reportaverunt. 

Istis  vero  temporibus  praeteritis,  restant  jam  tem- 
pera,   quibus,    si  modo  nummi  sint  in  loculis,   et 

♦  Vir  illustris  Ulric  de  Hutten,  "  Obscurorum  Virorum  Epis- 
toUrum"  auclor,  qui  sub  literis  reuascentibus  Gradus  sui  temporis 
barbaro  Latinismo  ludibrio  vertit,  non  magis  sails  quam  veritotis 
sols  jocis  intermiscet,  sive  ad  exteras,  sive  ad  nostras  tunc  tem- 
poris, Academias  referantur. 

+  Harum  nogarotn  ampla  ezempla,  sed  non  sine  ju8t&  reprehen- 
sioae,  suppeditant  scripta  Vicesimi  Knox,  S.  T.  P.  olim  Oxon» 
jam  citatL 
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Doctoratus  et  Magisteria  obtiDenda  sint  sine  ull^  vel 
ingenii,  vel  doctrinse,  vel  indastrise  adjamentis. 
Qais  nescit  qnot,  et  quales,  et  quaotuli  pretii  Gra- 
dus  emantar  ex  Septentrionalibus  Britannicis,  et  ab 
iis,  qui  matres  suas  almas  nunquam  viderunt,  nun- 
quam  visuri  sunt  ?  Heec  sane  Diplomata  itinera- 
ria,  sive  Septentrionalia,  sive  transmarina,  mira 
peragunt!  Non  sic,  confitemur,  omnia  Oxonii  et 
Cantabrigise  venalia;  non  ex  iis  prodeunt  ista  iti- 
neraria  Diplomata.  Sed  etiam  apud  nostras  Aca- 
demias  Gradus  possint  arripi  ab  iis,  quorum  preeci- 
puee  exercitationes  sunt  solutio  quarundam  pecu* 
niarum,  lucella  officiaria,  atque  Subscriptiones  et 
juramenta. 

Hsec  Tero  non  dicta  sunt  pne  joco,  aut  ludibrio, 
prae  ambitione  aut  invidift,  prae  severitate  ant  pro- 
tervitate;  immo,  cum  summd  reverentid  magnae 
istius  coronae  doctorum  virorum,  qui  sive  apud 
Academias  ipsas  commorantes,  sive  per  provin- 
cias  vitam  agentes,  has  dignitates  adept!  fuefint,  et 
plus  quam  meriti ;  et  qui,  si  quae  meriti  sint,  obti- 
neant,  plus  forsan  accipiant,  quam  quae  Gradas 
isti  possint  dare.  Sed  videant  lectores,  quo  tendat 
haec  oratio.  His  Gradibus,  nimirum  ipsis,  quos 
homines  e  triviis,  praestigiatores  et  impostores  pos- 
sint obtiuere,  si  modo  subscribant,  ne  vel  optimus 
quis,  ornatissimusy  et  eruditissimus,  possit  frui  sine 
subscriptionibus  et  juramentis. 

Argnmentum  porro  hue  inclinat.  Haec  Stadia 
Geueralia,  vel  Universitates,  quae  nunc  per  Legeoi 
Angliae  Communem  pro  civilibus  Institutionibus 
sumendae  sunt,  et  natioaales  esse  debent,  ot  aliae 
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Corporationes,  suam  privatas  leges  statuendi  babent 
potestatem,  quae  vero  terrae  Legi,  vel  ejus  spiritai, 
non  debent  repugnare.  Privilegia  sua,  ut  corpora- 
tiones  alise,  rite  et  jure  accipiunt ;  istas  vero  yti- 
litates  et  commoda,  quae  omuibus  ciiubus  communia 
sunt,  non  jure  possunt  adeo  in  se  trahere,  ut  alio- 
rum  absorbeant,  ab  aliis  abstrahant.  Gradus  vero 
Academici,  non  in  omnibus  numeris  absoluti,  tales 
utilitates  et  commoda  conferunt  j  at  vel  non  debent 
conferre,  aut  debent  ipsi  Gradus  omnibus  civibus 
communes  esse,  sine  partium  distinctionibus,  et 
irrelativis  subscriptionibus :  aliter  ex  sequali  sta- 
ter^ res  non  pendent:  et  in  eftdem  proportione 
qn&  unam  partem  tollis,  alteram  deprimis. 

Commoda  et  utilitates  et  facilitates  (praeter  privi- 
legia proprie  academica)  talia  sunt,  quae  ad  varia 
▼ilae  privatae  et  publicae  officia  obeunda  dant  vim  et 
efficaciam,  et  ideo  civibus  omnibus  esse  debent  com- 
munia. Olim  non  alicui  licuit  scbolas  habere  nisi 
Grammatistae  Graduato ;  et  etiam  hodie  suas  po- 
testates  omnibus  Facultatibus  conferunt  Gradus 
Academic].  In  Hospitium  Dominorum  Advocato- 
rum  de  Arcubus  Londini  nuUus  admittitur  Advo- 
catos  nisi  prius  Academiae  Oxoniensis  vel  Canta- 
brigiensis  Graduatus.  In  Hospitiis  Juris  Com- 
muois,  qui  prius  graduaverit  in  uno  vel  alterp 
horam  sua  habet  in  Terminis  numerandis  privile- 
gia, quasdum  exemptiones:  vix  in  Collegium 
Regale  Medicorum  Londinensium  Anglicus  quis  eli- 
gendas  est,  nisi  similiter  Graduatus.  In  ecclesi^  mira 
commodA  confert  Graduatio:  etsi  enim  Gradus  Aca-> 
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demici  non  absolute  et  necessario  requirantar,  sunt 
tamen  quasi  commendatitiee  Literee;  et  Candidatus 
raro  admittitur  ad  sacra  officia  administranda^  sine 
Gradn  Academico.  Gradus  in  Legibus  duo  Eccle- 
siastica  Beneficia  dat  tenendi  potestatem  :  et  unus- 
quisque  Gradus,  ni  fallimur,  fert  exemptionem 
ab  omni  stipendio  militari,  et  oflSciis  parochialibus. 
His  bene  cognitis,  qusenam  sint  ea,  quae  viri 
prudentiores  solent  objicere,  quare  subscriptiones 
istae  non  sunt  dimovendse ;  quare  ista  vincula  non 
penitus  dirumpenda?  Has  et  consimiles  quaes- 
tiones  nos,  pro  tenuitate  nostra,  alibi  conati  sumus 
discutere,  et  in  eandem  arenam  descendere  prae- 
senti  occasioni  non  congruit:  unam  et  alteram 
modo,  cum  pace  lectorum,  breviter  hie  notabi- 
mus. 

Anne  aliquis  petit  ab  iis,  qui  basce  res  oculis 
nimis  Lynceis  perscutari  videantur,  ut  bene  secum 
reputent,  quam  perdifficile  sit,  quam  perica- 
losum,  immo  quam  pene  impium  et  profanum, 
antiquas  Fundationes  movere,  vel  etiam  digito 
tantum  tangere?  et  quam  aegre  ferrent  Acade- 
mici  pensum  illud  Penelopeium,  opus  illud  fere 
superogationi  accedens,  nempe,  Donationes  re- 
donare,  Concessiones  reconcedere,  Privilegiis  se  ab- 
dicare,  et  Subscriptiones  penitus  abolere?  At 
vero,  e  contra,  nonne  pctatur  ab  ipso  petente, 
(dimissft  simul  quaestione,  de  Donationibus,  et  Be- 
•  nefactionibus  et  Beneficiis,  quorum  forsan  eos  jam 
dictos  nullum  tenet  desiderium,  nulla  invidia)  qua 
lege,  quo  jure  CoUegiomm  Fundatores  et  Benefac* 
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tores  quasi  irruerint,  et  ad  suos  appropriarint  (salyis 
Prmlegiis  proprie  Academicis)  eas  ulilitates  et  ea 
commoda,  quae  inter  cives  sunt  comniiinia  ?  Agite 
vero  :  ipsae  Societates  (studia  Generalia  antiquitus 
dicta)  erant,  pro  temporum  istorum  statu,  conditi- 
oner et  opinionibus,  nationales :  et  quod  ad  dictas 
Snbscriptionesy  ex  ipsis  antiquis  Statutis  demon- 
stratum  fuit,  Fundatores  nostros,  et  antiquam  ma- 
trem  almam,  nullas  tales  iraposuisse,  quales  nunc 
requiruntur. 

Et  hie  qusestio  ilia  inveterata  forsan  proponatur  a 
qnibnsdam  Academicis,  quomodo  illi  ipsi  sua  tae- 
renter  sine  Subscriptionibus  ?  Si  Gradus  sine  Sub- 
scriptionibus  conferrentar,  nonne  filii  tarn  Fratrum 
NoDConformistarum,  quam  Catholicorum,  et  omni- 
genum  Sectarum,  in  Academias  irruerent?  Sic 
maoet  nunc  opinio,  atque  ab  ipso  Subscriptionis 
imponendee  primordio  valuit.  At  videamas,  ne 
talis  sententia  nunc  dierum  prudentise  magis  sit, 
quam  sapientiee. 

Et  blc  quidem  distinguendum  est.  Qusestio 
enim,  quae  de  Subscriptione  in  perpetuum  conti- 
nuandA  ag^tari  posstt,  quam  longissime  distat  ab  eA, 
quae  sub  prim&  ejus  institutione  agitabatur.^  Rari 
qoippe  sunt  Fratres  Disseutientes,  qai  filios  suos 
mittant  ad  Studia  haec  Generalia;  et  etiam  si 
amoverentur  -  Subscriptiones  et  juramenta  a  gra- 
dnatioDe,  non^  ut  nos  opinamur,  valde  multipli-- 
careatur;  eo  quod  horum  dissentientium  plurimis 

♦  Mot.  et  PoHt.  Philosoph-  a  Gul.  Paley.  S.  T.  P.  Lib.  6, 
Ch.  10. 
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preces,  et  symbola,  et  formae,  non  magfis  arri- 
dent,^  qaam  Subscriptiones,  et  Academica  jura- 
menta.     Agite  igitur. 

Hi  sane  ipsi  Fratres  Dissentientes  apod  se  ba- 
buerunt  viros,  qui  philosophiam  aniant,  bonas  literas 
colunt;  habuerunt  etiam  academias  celeberrimas ; 
ex  iis  vero  qiifedam,  dam  non  essent  collegiate  et 
incorporatee,  cnm  custodibus  et  tutoribus  occubu* 
erunty  et  penitus  evanuerunt.  Quid  igitur,  ri 
Fratres  isti  Dissentientes  (rari  illi  jam  dicti)  ca- 
perent  filios  suos  admitteodos  in  Collegia  Brit- 
tanica,  et  in  ordine  per  Gradus  Academicos 
procedere  ?  Forsan  talis  intermixtio  esset  qaasi 
(quod  accidit  arboribus  interserendis)  fructaam 
amelioratio:  pro  certo  non  obesset,  sed  polios 
prodessety  Academiis  Britannicis. 

An  vero  sunt,  qui  existimant,  banc  intermix- 
tionem  factam  fore  potius  quasi  absorptionem,  aut 
seductionem,  quee,  quod  ad  Ecclesifle  Anglican® 
membra  stabilitae,  auferret  sua,  Fratribosqne 
Dissentientibos  transferret  ?  Res  vero  ipsa  nobis, 
(si  qood.  sentiamns,  loqoamor,)  paolo  aliter  yisa 
est. 

Fratres  Dissentientes,  qoi  ad  Stodia  Generalia 
Britannica  prodire  vellent,  non  sont  ex  pauper&us 
ScholaribuSf  qoi  ad  almam  matrem  migtarent, 
Sodalitiorom,  Benefactionum,  Beneficiorom  desi* 
derio  capti:  tales  Bane,  pro  suo  qoisqoe  Fidet 
Symbolo,  ministerio  Evangelico  destinandi,  in  suis 


*  Rob.  Robinson  Cantab.  Lect,  in  principia  Nonconformi* 
talis. 
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siogalis  academiisy  quasi  id  Hospitiis,  recipiuntur, 
et  alieiiis  sumptibus  instruuotar,  ac  susteotan- 
tor.  Constant  potius  ex  filiis  divituniy  qui  phi* 
loBophise,  bonarum  literarum,  et  academicse  discipli- 
ne studioy  forsan  alliciantur ;  quorum  parentes,  pro 
parte  sobolis  suse, nomen  academicum,  ad  ci viles  Pro- 
fessiones  qoandam  aptitudiDem  privilegiatam,  et 
inclytae  claritatis  accessionem,  quserant:  quippe, 
nt  putent,  acadeuiicaB  distinctiones  habeant  sua  in 
Republic^  commoda;  et,  prseter  beec,  res  eorum 
familiares  inter  Grenerosos  et  Nobiles  se  et  suos 
ponunt ;  ideoque,  c&in  e4dem  conditione  nati  sint, 
lisdem  studiis,  iisdem  moribusi  e&dem  discipline, 
imbntos  esse  malint,  qui  bus  Generosi  et  Nobiles, 
socii  et  familiares  sui»  assuefacti  fuerint.  In  hoc 
ordine,  ni  fallimur,  res  jam  dicta  progressiEt  fuit, 
et  progrederetur. 

Idem  fere  affirmandum  sit,  quod  ad  Catholicos. 
Rari  quippe  essent  Catholici,  etiam  si  Subscrip- 
tionea  et  juramenta  penitus  aboleres,  qui  ad  hsec 
STUOiA  Generalia  accederent.  At  simul  valde 
miraodum  est,  (si  modo  auscultaremus)  quid  de  b&c 
re  viri  dixerint  doctissimi.  Mirantur  sane,  et  forsan 
noQ  sine  cau8&,  homines,  quorum  commodis  has 
Aoademiae  prius,  et  etiam  ab  initio,  destinatse  sunt, 
bos  ipsos,  per  Subscriptiones  nostras  irrelativas  et 
juramenta  intempestiva,  esse  rejiciendos. 

In  SxuDiis  Generalibus  cestimandis,  hsee  prae- 
cipue  consideranda  sunt ;  esse,  nimirum,  qusedam 
commoda,  que  inter  cives  sunt  communia,  et  tamen 
homines  religiosos  (si  modo  sinceri)  omnia  reli- 
gion! postponenda  ducere;  ideaque  sperare,  tales 
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viros,    comtnodorum  temporaliam  gniik^   a  suis 
sacris  abdicaturosi  plane  irritom  esse^  periculosum^ 
et  damnosuoi.    Nulla  religiosa  aut  ecclesiaatica  so* 
cietas,    nulla  civilis,    (cujus  generis  sunt  Stndia 
Generalia  Britannieei)   in  suo   proprio  nomine,  et 
ad  suum  usum  peculiarem,  ista  commoday  et  utili* 
tates,    et  jura,    quae  intet*  cives  sunt  communia, 
posset  trahere :  si  vero  tale  posset,  si  tale  efficeret, 
Bocietatuih  dictamm  regnlse  non  factie  essent,  quasi 
requisitiones  exactissime  ponendae,  et  rigtde  exi- 
gendaSy  sed  quasi  concessiones  candide  et  voluntarie 
dandae,    accommodationes   benevolo  et  liberaliter 
Gondonandse,  vel,    potius,  secundum  leges  severi- 
oris  Justitiae  conferendse. 

Cuncta   undiqoe  observant!   apparebit,  Fratres 
Dissentientes  nunc  dierum  divitiis  abundare.     ]Et 
annis  non  multis  abliinc  uni  sectte  erat  in  animo 
apud  Cantabrigiam  funddsse  Academiam  vel  Col- 
legium,  (si  liceat  vocabulum  hoc  usurpare,)  quod  ex 
Oustode,  Tutoribus,  et  Studentihusconstitnerepro-. 
ponebat:  et,  ut  audivimus,  alia  secta  nuperrem is 
'S0&  parte  similiter  consultabat.      Unde  evenerit, 
istius  consilium  fieri  irritura,  et  anne  hujus  procea- 
surum,  nihil   ad    rem    preesentem.      Sed,    quid  ? 
Sunt,  quibus  persuasum  est,  iidemque  non  ex  Ra- 
dicalium  (qui  hodie  vocantur)  numero,  iiberalita- 
tern  ex  parte  eorum,  qui  nunc  Universitates  tsibi 
appropriant,  fore  ad  snam  amplitudinem,  et  ma- 
jestatem,  simulque  ipsius  Ecclesiee  Anglicanae  in- 
tegritatem,  atque  etiam,  (ne  quid  timeamns)    ad 
principiorum  et  cansse  Dissentientium  decrementntn 
et  debilitatem.     Quomodocunque  vero  hsec  res   se 
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habitura  esset,  iidem  isti  homines  putaiit,  quod  ve- 
fum  et  JQ^tum  est  faciendum  esse,  tJniversitates  non 
debere  portas  quasi  clauses  habere,  sed,  ut  mare, 
factas  fore  liberas;  quippe  **  divide,  et  impera/* 
esse  tam  philosophise,  quam  verce  politicise,  faorta-* 
mentum. 

Alii  sunt  e  doctis,  (et  ipsi  etiam  Academici)  qui 
arg^menta  ducunt  ad  liberalitatem  eliciendam  a 
naturi  istarum  Fiindationuiti,  t^t  a  donationum  sibi 
largitarum  qualitate  coiiditionibusque.  Quippeso- 
cietates  ipsae  originem  suam  et  incrementum  debeiil 
partial  pecuniae  publicse,  (nempe  principum,  nobi- 
lium,  preelatorum  abundantiis,  qui  vel  vivi,  vel 
morituri  pablicee  utilitati  consulebant)  partim  dis- 
solutoraiii  mbnastelriorum  spoliis  * :  multia  debentur 

*  De  Donationibus,  et  Possessionibus,  sWe  ecclesiasticis,  sive 
secalaribas,  privatorum  Collegiorum,  vel  Universitatis,  pene 
relig;io  fuit,  aliquid  bic  moyere.  Sed  forte  Duper  obtigit  nobis 
Liber  MS.  omnia  peculia  et  tenementa  plene  denarrans  Bm- 
man.  Coll.  Cantabrigiensis.  Hie  Liber  a  nobis  ex  Bibliotheci  viri 
Rer.  H.  Meen,  ejusdem  olim  socii,  pretio  redemptus  erat.  Paucu- 
)a,  illinc  deducenda,  hie  loci  notantur,  non  ex  prav^  qu&dam  levi- 
tate.  Bed  illustrandi  gratis  et  confirmandi  praesentis  argument!. 

Waltenis  Mildmay,  Scaccarii  Praeses,  et'  unus  e  Consiliis 
ReginaB  ELizabethfle,  Puritanus  erat,  et  Collegium  Emman.  in 
Pnntanorum  commodum,  ut  bene  intellexit  Elizabetha,  designa- 
Tit  Alia  dedit  Walterus  ipse,  alia  frater  ejus,  Hen.  Mildmay, 
Miles,  alia  quaedam  Franciscus  Walsinghamus,  Miles,  alia  ipsa 
Elizabetha:  et  tria  praecipua  Beneficia  Ecclesiastica,  (quas  et 
magni  sunt  pretii)  condonata  erant  a  nobili  Tiro,  Comite  de  Huntr 
ingdon,  quae  a  dissolutis  monasteriis  ad  Coronam,  a  Coron^  ad 
Comitem,  et  a  Comite  ad  Collegium  Emmanuele  deTenerunt: 
postea  Archiepiscopus  Sancroftius  multa  contulit^  et  alii  alia: 
multaque  ex   dono  ciTium  priTatorum   accesserant.     Quo  jure 
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pmatorum  civiam  beneficentiee,  qui  wia  industriA 
cum  ditescerent,  literarum  reipublicse  faverc  vellent, 

igitur,  uUa  alia  consuetudo  poatea  valuiaaet,  que  diceret,  Ovinq 
Iluf  iT«i»ixoff  «o-»T«,  vel  rat  rifAXt  thj  AxoAi/Aiaf  A«6«t«  ? 

Quod  ad  ista  Collegia,  qua  sub  papisticis  temporibus  erecte 
fuerant,  ea  proculdubio  Catholicis  consecraU  sunt.  Quo  jure  ea 
quasi  alienaveris,  vel,  ut  Calholici  quaererent,  profanaveris  ?  Quo 
jure  proprio  suo  cursu  aquas  duxisti,  et  in  privatis  quasi  cisternis 
inclusisti?     Statuta  recentiora  hoc  effecerunt. 

At  nee  satis  erit  respondere,  tarn  Catholicos,  quam  Poritano^ 
Episcopales  prius  ejecisse.     Si  Christianus  es,  non  valet  argu- 

m«ntum. 

Semel  iterum.  Anglica  Collegia  mire  locupletiora  sunt  caeteris 
Europseis.     Ipsi  de  Parisiensi  M.  Crevier  narrat;  J'ai  dit  que 
rUniversit^  est  pauvre :  pendant  le  cours  d'une  longue  suite  de 
siecles,  elle  n^a  eu  en  coxnmun  d'autres  possession  que  le  Pre 
aux  Clercs,  ainsi  appelle  parce  qu'une  partie  de  la  m^me  etendue 
de  prairies  appartient  k  V  abbaye  de  S.  Germain,  et  se  nominoit 
en  consequence  le  pr6  aux  Moines,     L'  Universite  entendoit  si 
peu   tout   ce   qui    a   rapport    aux  interest  pecuniaire,     qu'elle 
ne  tiroit  m^roe  aucun  emolumens  de  son  pre,  qui  ne  servoit 
qu'aux  amusemens  at  aux  jeux  de  ses  ^coliers.     II  a  fallu  que 
la   ville  s*  aggrandit,    et  que   les    citoyens    de  Paris  vinssent 
bitir  sur  ce  pre,  pour  loi  apprendre  qu*  il  peuvoit  lui  etre  utile. 
Encore  n'y  a  t-elle  consenti  qu*a   regret.     Son  indifference  k 
roettre  son  pre  en  valeur  ne  I'a  pas  n^anmoins  rendu  negligente 
pour  la  possession  du  fond  en  lui  mSme :  et  elle  n'en  a  pas  ete 
moins  curieuse  de  se  conserver  cet  ancien  patrimoine,  qu'elle  se 
glorifie  de  tenir  de  la  lib^ralite  de  nous  rois/'     Qui  plura  velit  de 
Parisensi  (Economic,   adeat  Crevier  Hist.  Unir.  Par.  Vol.  7» 
p.  15%.  Unde  vero,  rogas,  Professores,  et  Tutores  Parisienses  se 
Bustentabant?    Nempe  mercede  rite  tribute  a  Studentibus  Natio* 
nalibus,  *'  et  d'une  multitude  jeunes  gens  curieuse  de  s*  instruire, 
qui  accouroit  a  Paris  de  toutes  les  parties  de  1*  Europe.**     Uni- 
▼ersitas  constitisse  yidetur  ex  Rectore,  Procuratoribus,  Professori- 
bus,  Tutoribus,  et  Studentibus:  et  nulla  est  mentio  sociorum, 
(qui  Yocantur)  fruges  tautum  consumere  natoniin. 
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et  post  mortem  inter  benefactores  publicos  recen- 
seri  forsan  non  noUent.  Quidni  ?  Quidai  aliis 
ecclesiis,  seqae  ac  Anglicanee  stabilitse,  permitta- 
tor,  saee  seclse  favere,  simulque,  sive  in  vitA, 
sive  sab  mortem,  reipublicse  consulere? 

Crnx,  quae  in  preedictft  theori4  prsecipua,  sic  se 
erig'it,  ut  nonnallis  forsan  Academicis  insuperabilis 
esse  videatar,  ut  nobis  apparet,  oriri  non  debet  in 
membrorum  animis  Ecclesife  stabilitaei  qui  sectas 
alias  ad  suorum  commodorum  participationem  ad« 
mittere  vellent;  sed  potins  in  scnipulis  ipsarum 
sectarum,  quae  suos  priviiegiorum  quorundum  aca- 
demicorum  participes  fieri  cuperent;  nempe  qui  jure 
putarenty  Liturgiam  illam,  per  quam  omnes  stu- 
dentes  et  Graduati  sua  sacra  peragunt,  non  esse 
secundum  suas  conscientias.  At  quidem  heec  crux 
revera  non  debet  existere.  In  quibusdam  exteris 
Universitatibusy  ut  jam  memoravimus,  non  existit; 
non  existit  in  Scoticis. 

Ne  dicas  igitur,  banc  esse  quasi  machinam  mere 
Sectariam,  (qnippe  Sectarismo  toto  coelo  distat)  aut 
Utopiam  quandani,  quce  nullibi  extat,  nisi  in  nubi- 
bos,  aut  poeticani  SaTpa;^opuopa;^iav,  videlicet  parvu- 
lorum  de  parvis  contentionem :  quippe,  ut  jam 
commonstratum  est,  res  vera  agitur^  et  plane  vi- 

Male  accidit,  ut  nostras  Universitates,  eo  minus  sint  liberales, 
qQo  magis  locupletes.  Quippe  res  vix  recte  se  habet,  dum 
uni  tantum  sectae,  ecclesiss  nempe  Anglicanse,  Scholariis,  Sodaii« 
liisy  et  aliis  academicis  beneficiis  fnii  permittitur;  caeteras  vero 
omnes  a  philosophic,  bonis  literis,  gradibus  Academicis,  et  com- 
modis,  qua  cum  iis  conjungi  soleiit,  ejecisse,  minus  sapit  libera- 
litatem.  Talis  vero  est  effectus  Subscription um  et  juramentorum, 
nunc  existentium. 


denda  tain  foris,  quam  etiam  dpmi,  et  ad  maxima 
ducit.  Et,  ut  audivioiusy  in  Septentriqne  Hiber- 
niee  *  est  Academia  Literaria  (quocuDque  nomine 
YOcaveris  earn)  R^pid  Cono^mane  bonestata,  hoc 
ipso  consilio,  ut  suam  quisque  r^ligionem  conser^ 
varet,  et  simul  philosopbise  bonarumque  literarum 
fructibas  quiete  ibi  frueretar. 

At  quidem  sunt  qui  putant,  hano  crucem  posse 
facile  removeri,  si  modo  Academici  justi  essent 
sibime^et  reipublicse.  CircumspicieatiVUlam  Can- 
tabrigian videbitur,  plurimas  sectas  ibi  sibi  pro* 
prias  capellas  habere.  Indepeudentes^  j^aptistse, 
Methodistae,  numero  sunt  abundantiores,  et  nu- 
perrime  nova  quaedani^  s^ecta  suam  capeUam  sedifi- 
cavit.  Qqajkeri,  qui  vocantur,  suam  teneot  Domum, 
quanquam  nunc  desertam^  nisi  sub  annuis  sifiis  visi- 
tationibus.  Meminimus  etiam,  cum  Judeei  parvam 
suam  syivigogam  in  private  domo  teuuerunt. 

Adeo  ut,  cnilibet  academico  Christiano  sua  ca- 
pell&,  et  sup  simul  coUegio  pro  educatione  aut  con- 
scienti&  su&  frui  permitteretur ;  neque  rejicerentur 
cives  e^  civilibos  privilgiisy  etiamsi  non  Cbristiani.f 

Resnon  longe  aliter  se  habet  apud  Oxoniam. 
tndependentes,  Baptistae,  Methodisiae  abundant,  et 
Catholici  capelli  su4  nunc  fruuntur  non  contem- 
nepd&. 

At  quo  tandem  ferimur  ?  QuiLnam  expectatione 
impellimur  ?  Aut  quare  rerum  quibusdam  fallaciis 
nosmet  torquemua?  Quid  argumentum  ad  non- 
expedientiam  vertimus,  cum  id  ad   expedientiam, 

•  Belfast. 

+  Hartleii  Obserratt.  in  Horn,  secundo  vol.  ^.  9.  Prop,  76. 
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ui  muki  existimaut,  vix,  et  tie  vix,  nuuc  dierom 
apparet  ?  Aat  quid  de  externis,  nempe  Sectariis, 
querelas  et  expostulationes  ciemuSi  cum,  quod  ad 
iiiternoa^  ad  membra  J^ccletioB  stabilitaei  ad  Aca- 
demicoa  ejusdem  ecclesiae,  argumentoram,  ut 
jamjam  oommanstratum  est,  seges  sit  amplis- 
sima? 

Sed  apage^  exclamelaliquis,  a  nobis  somaia,  spea 
vanas  ei  fagaces !  Quid  nostto  qoestiuDcalae  va- 
kanl,  cum  virorum  spectatissimorum  et  humanis- 
simorum  defecerint  ?— ^Si  nos  aliquid  erraverimus^ 
ponatur  potius  credulitati,  qu&m  audaci  confideDtise, 
aat  procaci  caidam  libertati  sermonis :  nimis  forsan 
capti  fuimus  temporam  facte,  rerum  opportonitatey 
et  liberis  virorum  ingenuorum  eonsiliis,  qui,  quan- 
tum valerenty  prodesse  reipublicse  velient. 

Quod  ad  priesentem  rerum  faciem  spectat,  cuncta 
mdique  curcumspicieiiti  apparebit,  varies  status, 
officia^  et  rerum  administraadaram  conditiones,  an- 
nos  intra  triginta  superiores  ad  Lydium  lapi- 
(lem  exactas  fuidse;  omnia  loca  explorata.  la 
bonas  rei  lUel*ari8e  fruges  qua&dam„  qu»  plus  semel 
BOS  preadicavimus,  et  %«»  omnibus  in  ore  sanfe^ 
effecerunt  academici :  muUa  et  in  reipublicee  comr 
niodmn  conali  simt,  et  etiam  r^ortStrunt,  Legisla^ 
tores :  Tabuhe  publiea^  Regna,  magaum  istud  opus, 
ia  ordifiem  redactas  sunt :  militares,  et  nayales  Disci- 
plif»9  examinatae^  sunt ;  Fisci  publtcif reditus  oeconor 
mis  magis  subjecti  sant:  publicorum  officiorum 
8ecreta  revelata  sunt;  taxationum  onera  quiddam  re- 
levata  et  diminut^  sunt :  loci  paupertate,  miseriis,  et 
criminibus  pleni,  (carceres,  ergastula,  nosocomia, 
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orphanotropbia,  lanaticorum  asyla)  iospectf,  et  quid* 
dam  emendati  sunt;  curisB  ipsse  jQ8titi»y  maniis 
sammoram  magisfarataam  non  pretermiflsis,  ex-» 
plorate  sant;  immo  Pftriiamenti  lubrict  et  inde- 
terminati  cursus,  in  qusestionibus,  petitionibm^ 
argomeDtationiboSy  orationibus,  iterum  atque  ite^ 
ram  expositi  sunt.  Quid  non  ?  Omnia,  quae  refor- 
mationem  viderentur  requirere,  et  earn,  intra  li- 
mites  Britannic®  Constitutionisi  admittere,  om« 
nia  missa  sunt  aut  sub  examinatione  gravi^autcertH 
emendatione. 

Quid  igiturP  Yisi  sumus  iis  temporibus  in- 
cidisse,  quee,  si  moles  moiestiarum,  et  turbas  abu-» 
suum  exhibuerint,  simul  exhiboerunt  homines  un- 
dique  cinctos,  et,  pro  viribus  suis,  rempublicam 
reparare  et  restaurare  paratos.  Yix  igitur  aliter 
accidere  posset,  quin  nos,  cum  cursu  temporom 
Gollapsi,  in  eum  tandem  campum,  quo  nunc  sta-> 
mus,  devenissemus,  donee  vocem  illam  el.  Lockiit 
undique  repetitam^,  de  reformandis  ipsis  universi* 
tatibus  audire  nobismet  videremur. 

Subiit,  preeterea,  in  mentem  tumultuaria,  turbo- 
lentissima,  et  calamitosissima  conditio,  per  multos 
annos,  Nationum  Eiuropeearum,  (quibos  nostra  quo- 
que,  non  etiam  sine  magnis  periculis  accessit,  et 
cum  magnis  detrimentis,  magnis  injnriis,  magnis 
doloribus  exierat)  dictumque  iiiud  solenne,  ''  Cum 
judicia  tua,  Jebova,  in  terra  palam  sunt,  incoiae 
justitiam  edocebunt/'    Neque  non  audivimus  cen-» 


•  "  Nisi  vestra  Majestas  Universitates  reformayerit,  omaia 
troraum  ibuDt" 
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sores  et  reformatores  temporum  de  privatift  et  pnbli- 
CIS  moribos  conquerentes  Britanniee,  gentis  olim  fe- 
licinsime,  florentissimee,  et  honestissiinse,  ac  si  ea, 
qofe  qaondam  optima  fnisset,  none  corrapta,  facta 
esaet  pessima;  (quod  vero  an  verum  an  falsam,  penes 
ipscMi  sit  reformatores)  nobissaltemtaliarevolventi* 
bus  rediit  in  mentem  memorabile  illud  Machiavellii 
hortamentum,  quod  sic  loquitur:  '*  Princeps,  qui 
famae  monnmentum  sempiternae  sibi  erigere  velit, 
levunn  miseriis  et  corruptelis  seligeret,  ut,  ubi  morbi 
gravescant,  remedia  suppeditet/' 

Et  jam  hactenus  Dissertatio  hsec  nostra  Gene- 
ralis;  in  qu4  effingendft,  multa  libere  dicta;  nulla, 
atsperamus,  illiberalia.  Panca  queedam  ex  nostris 
meditationibus  hausimus,  plura  vero  ex  aliorum, 
ac  prsecipue  Academicorum  et  Cantabrigiensium ; 
hoc  sane,  si  yerum  fateamur,  propdsito,  ut  que- 
relfle  nostrse  effluxisscj  non  ex  nobis  soHs,  sed  ex 
▼iris  academicis  ortas  esse,  et  argumentum  ex 
jast4  et  legitime  auctoritate  pependisse,  videantur. 

His  igitur,  ut  aliis  nonnullis,  quee  preecesserunt, 
adjnngimus,  quasi  pro  scuto,  nomina  quorundam, 
qni  nostro  argumento  in  his  rebus  favere  videantur, 
Academicorum^  quos  inter  sunt  plures  magni 
Bominis.  Nee  nos  lateat,  quam  rari  quippe  magni, 
qaiy  vel  ob  ecclesiasticam  disciplinam,  vel  ob  dog- 
matam  stabilitarum  difficultatem,  vel  ob  conscien- 
tise  castitatem,  vel  ob  ingenii  sanitatem  et  vigo- 
rem,  vel,  denique,  ob  libertatem,  subscription ibus 
violatam,  has  formulas  ex  totis  cordibus  adamare 
potiierint.  At  quidem  nos  soli  praesidium  petimus; 
causa  se  tuebitur. 

Liquet  ex  prima  hujus  Libri  paginii,  quid  Ha- 
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rius,  qui  eum  compilavit,  cum  suis^  de  preeseutibus 
subscriptionibas,  si  vixisset  sab  Jacobo,  ex  ne- 
cesse  potavisset ;  et  quid  ille  alter  Antiqaarios  Can- 
tabrig'iensisi  Thomas  Baker,  revera  sentiret,  non 
ex  iis  tantum  principiis,  ob  quoe  faetus  est  socius 
ejeciuSf  sed  mtgis  geueralibus,  qiMa  in  qaibos- 
dam  annotationibus,  mk  manu  scriptis,  se  preebent. 

Quod  ad  Piiritanos  spectat— -'^  omnes  doctiores 
ID  Angli&  eerum  vis  primum  vel  strenu6  incubae- 
runt,  vel  in  animis  inelin&runt.*'*  Quare  ex  iis  alii 
postea  declinarunt,  nihil  ad  rem.  Quid  alii,  qni  in 
eorum  disciplii>&  perseverarint,  ])utarint,  manifest- 
iim  est :  et,  cum  Miltonus  asseniit,  (erat  quidem  sub 
ipso  tempore  tarn  ad  dogma  Trinitalis,quam  ad  alias 
opiniones,  quod  dictum  est,  orlhodoxus,)  ''  se  nolle 
subscribere,  quia  nollet  subscribere  setvumf*  docto- 
rum  multorum  sui  tepiporis  edidit  sententiam.  De 
Bacono  vix  aliquid  in  h&c  re  clarius  affirmare- 
mqs,  quam  qu6d  Jacobi  fuerit  adulator,  et  forsan 
expedientiee  niniis  fautor,  quam  qui  libere  et  aper- 
tius  diceret;  adeo  ut  a  profunditate  principiorum 
ejus  potius,  quam  a  luce  declarationum,  si  quid 
colligere  liceat,  colligendum  sit :  et  simnl  admit- 
tendum  sit,  multos  nostrarum  Academiarum  de- 
fectus  agnovisse  Baconum  ipsum,  cujus  ad  auctori-^ 
tatcm  cito  jam  appellabimusi 

Quid  Newtonus  declararet  in  hac  qusestione, 
nihil  opus  investigare;  quid  de  symbolis  (atque 
ideo  de  articulis  novem  triginta)  nostris,  ex  necesse 
sentiret,    qui   se    profiteretur  Unitarium  in  sensu 

*  Geo.  CraDnieri  ad  Ric.  Hookcrum  Epistola,  ad  Eccle&, 
PoHticam  pcaefixa:  edit.  1726. 
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Sooinianoy  (pace  dixerim  Episcopi  Horsleii^)  luce 
clarios.  Similiter  quid  Clarkius,  cuin  suis  Arianis, 
non  minus  patet.  Qiiam  parum  foerit  cordi  Whis« 
toni  Sabscriptio,  adhuo  adolescentis,  apparet  in 
"  Vitit  ejas,  a  seipso,  confectV  ^  quid  de  toto  hoc 
apparata  articulorum  postea  sentiret,  sua  scripta 
ex  abundantik  testantor  Jortinns,  Harius,  Sykes- 
las,  Middletcmus,  cum  multis  doctis'  circa  idem 
tempos  similis  iDgenii,  quid  sentirent  de  his  sub- 
scriptiODibus,  facile  est  divinare,  nee  difficile  essek 
indicare. 

liockius  OsoniensiSy  qui  adyta  ipsa  Humani  In* 
tellectos  quasi  penetravit,  omnibus  istis  vincnlis, 
qoibns  eum  vexare  et  coercere  solent  homines  in** 
quisitorii,  callidi  magis,  quam  sapientes,  viriliter (qui 
aliter  se  posset  genere  ?)  se  obstitit.  Quid  de  tor- 
mentis  hujosmodi  judicarit,  *^  Epistolse  ejus  de  To* 
leranti&^*  satis  indicant.  Ex  ejus  schol^  prodierunt 
Diulti  CantabrigienseSy  viri  magni  judicii,  qui  ejus 
Te^tigiis  insistentes,  subscriptionibus  oppiignave- 
rant :  inter  bos  numerandi  sunt,  Hartleius,  f  Epis- 
copus  LawuSy  Paleius,  ^  Jebbus,  §  et  Robertus  Tyr- 
vhittuslj,  quorum  ulttmusi  ut  jam  descripsimus,. 

*  Episc.  Horsle'ius  (in  Edit.  Oper.  Newtoni,  Vol.  III.  p.  60,) 
refautar  ab  ipso  Newtono:  Praefat.  ad  H.  Haynesii  Tract*  ia 
Exist,  ft  Attrib.  Dei. 

f  Obeerrat,  in  Hominemy  p.  511*     Pistorii  Edit 

X  Lawi  Respons,  ad  Randolphum  Oxoo.  qui  subscriptioneni.  • 
defenderat;  et  Defensio  Lawi  a  Paleio  scripta:  (Tract,  anon. 
1774)  nihil  moramur  istud  cap.  10,  c.  6,  de  mor.  et  Polit.  Phi- 
losophia.     Oh!    taDtam  rem  tarn—)  Pa)eius  plane,  si  non  li- 
qaidoy  vtrUaltm  vidii, 

§  Opera,  passim.  ||  A.  1771. 
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Gratiam  ad  Senatum  de  Sabscriptione  in  tempore 
graduationis  penitus  abolendse  proponeodam  et  con- 
firmandam  volnisset*. 

Neqae  preetereunda  est  jnvenum  ingennorutn  ista 
sabgraduatorum  corona,  qui  Senatum  Academicum 
circa  idem  tempns  accinxerunt  supplices — non 
raptim  quasi  ad  Subscriptiones  festinandum  esse, 
prius,  quam  de  iis,  quibus  requiriretur  dare  fidem, 
serio  deliberatum ;  non  quia  fidei  articulos  rejicis- 
sent  prse  iniidelitate,  sed  quia  vix  satis  esset  vel 
otii,  vel  doctrinee,  vel  experientise,  eorundem  pon- 
dus  et  argumenta  trutinare. 

Neque  nos  effugerunt  isti  clericorum  et  laicorum 
venerabiles  concursus,  qui,  diversis  temporibus, 
de  oneribus  sibi  impositis  sublevandis  Parliamen- 
tum  Britannicum  supplicarunt  f ;  nee  Domas  ipsa 
Britannici  Parliamenti  |,  apud  quam  multi,  olim 
academici,  eandem  causaqa  strenue  sustentabant: — 
et  pro  certo  quod  viri  docti,  et  clericales,  pro  se  pe- 
terent,  juvenibus,  etviris  laicis,  accivilibus  non  de- 
negassent. — Ex  hoc  numeroerat  Edm.  Law,S.T.P. 
Domus  Petri  Magister,  cum  pluribus  sociis,  et 
Cancellario  tunc  temporis  ipso,  Duce  de  Grafton, 
olim  hujus  Collegii;  Robertus  Plumptre,  S.  T.  P., 
Reginse  Coll.  Praeses,  cum  omnibus,  ni  falliniur, 
Sociis;  Petrus  Peckardus,  S.  T.  P.,  Magd.  Col. 
Magister;  Gulielmus  Elliston,  S.  T.P.,  Magister 
Sidn.  Col.  cum  multis  aliis,  quos  inter  numerandi 

♦  Sup.  p.  99. 

+  Libera  et  Candida   Disquinliimes,  p.  163.     Lapsis  prope 
viginti  aDnis  (n.  a.  1771)  Clerici  Petitores. 
t  Parliament.  Debat.  1771. 
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ssnt,  qai   posttea  episcopi  erant»  WatsonuSt  Por« 
(eusus,  et  Yorkios.  * 

Neque  ex  nostra  recordatione  transierant  mul- 
tonim  doctorain  nomina,  quorum  alii  sunt  recentio*- 
ris  memorisey  Francisci  Blackburnii,  Cath.  AuK 
Capel  Lofti,  S.  Petri,  Theophili  Londseii,  S.  Jo- 
haanis,  Edward  i  Evansoni,  Emman.  Jacobi  Lam^^ 
bert,  Trin.  Coll.  Thomie  Edwardsi,  AuK  Trin., 
Fjshe  Palmeriy  Regin.  Johannis  Disneii,  Doui* 
Petri ;  Gilberti  Wakefield,  Jes.  Thomee  Jonesii, 
Trin.y  Gulielmi  Frendi,  Jes.  Ricardi  Porsoni, 
Trin.,  Johannis  Hammondi,  Regin.,  Rob.  Edv. 
Gramham,  Trin.,  Dav.  Simpsoni,  S.  Job.  f  His 
etiam  adderes  alios,  qui,  ut  andivimus,  e  nostris 
secedentes,  apud  Fratres  Nonconformistas  locuua 
sibi  proprium  elegerunt,  non  quia  ^'  quinque  illos 
articiilos,''  (qui  nominantur  the  Jive  points)  pro  ni- 
bilo,  sed  quia  fidem  suam  Cbristianam,  et  Cbristi 
Auctoritatem  atque  mandata,  pro  majori,  «estima- 
renL 

Et  hie  sane  notari  debet,  qu6d  viri  prsecedentes, 
etsi  non  eadem  argumenta  prosecuti  fuerint,  tamen 
eidem  causae  libertatis  steterint;  alii  quidem  banc 
rem  contemplantes,  ut  Philosopbi  et  Metaphy- 
sici,  vel  fortasse,  in  parte,  ut  Critici,  alii  ut  po- 
litic!, et  alii  simpliciter,  ut  Cfaristiani.  Eornm 
Tero  omnes  se  (\jaMi  vise  comites  nobis  praebent,  et 

*  Ubem  ti  Candida  Dtsguut^umea  magnum  obtinuenint  famam, 
•ed  anctonim  nomina  omuino  latuenint 

t  Omnes,  yel  in  suis  OperibuB ;  yel  aliis  Testimonib. 
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ad  eosdem,  at  testes  veritatis,  lubentissime  provoca- 
mus. 

Baconus  (ipse  etiam  Cantabrigiensis)  erat  satis 
prudentise,  pbilosopbus  forsan  nimis  politicns,  quatn 
qui  inter  testes  supra  citatos  toto  numerandus 
esset :  erat  tamen  vir  magni  intellectus :  et  jadi- 
ciatn  ejus  de  statu  academiarum  antiquarum  com- 
mode coDsuIatur,  quippe,  ut  supra  diximus,  non 
minus  preesenti  earum  conditioni  se  aptet,  quam 
superiori. 

Restaurator  ig^itur  ille  (qui  vocatur)  philosophise, 
Baconus,  sicloquitur:  "  Defectus  etiamnum  nobis 
observandus  est  (magni  certe  momenti)  in  Acade- 
miarum RectoribuSy  consuItationunA ;  in  Regibus 
sive  Superioribus,  visitationum ;  in  bunc  fineni,  ut 
diligetiter  coiisideretur,   et   perpenderetur,  utrum 
praelectioneS)  disputationes,  aliaque  exercitia  scho- 
lastica,  antiquitus  instituta,  continuare  fuerit  ex  usu, 
Tel  potius  antiquare,  aliaque  meliora  snbstituere  :'^ 
immo,  haec  memorabilia  Jacobi  regis  felicius  expo- 
nit,  qui  inter  canones  soos  base  verba  prudentis- 
sima  protnlit :  **  In  omni  vel  consuetudine^  vet  ex- 
emplo^  iempora  spectnnda  sunt,  quando  primum  res 
eapta,  in  quibus,   si  conjnsio  regnaveritj  vel  in- 
sdentidf  derogat  illud  imprimis  authoritati  return^ 
atque  omnia  reddiisuspecln/^  '"Quamobrem  (adjtcit 
Baconus)  cum  Academiaram  Instituta  plerumque 
originem  traxerint  a  temporibus  hisce  nostris  paulo 
obscurioriblis,  et  indoctioribos^  eo  magis  convenit, 
ut  examini  denuo  subjicerentuf.*'  *  He&c  verba  viri 

♦  De  Augra,  Scientiarum.  Lib.  2. 
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magni  refierri  nunc  debent  ad  barbara  ilia  in- 
novata^  sabscriptiones,  seque  ac  ad  alia  jam  anti- 
quata:  silent  Chartce  antiqnse  de  Subscriptioni- 
bos ;  silent  Chartee  Elizabethee.  Et  perpeadat  ali- 
quisstatata — nilmoramur  ista  antiquiora,  jam  dicta, 
in  qoibus,  ut  commonstravimas>neverbumunum  de 
juristamm,  vel  de  medicoram,  vel  de  logistarnmy 
vel  de  Metaphysicoriim,  vel  de  Mathematistaram 
snbjectione  ad  theologicas  snbscriptiones  invenies — 
etiam  statuta  Etieabethn  silent.  Dicesne  de  anti- 
quis  statutisy  quod  cnm  primum  collegia  ftnidata 
essent,  valeret  apud  nos  Catholicismus?  Concedi- 
tur.  At  simul  concedendum  est,  earn  fuisse  na- 
tionalem,  et  religionem  non,  ut  nnnc,  in  sectas  va- 
rias  divisam  esse.  Quid  vero  dices  de  statutis 
ipsis  Elizabethanis  ?  Anne  etiam  illsB  sabscrip- 
tiones  imposuere  ? 

At  quidem  quod  ad  rem,  in  qu4  nostra  quiestio 
Tersatafuit,  ubi  chartSD  et  statuta  silent,  cur  nos  cla- 
mitamus?    Non  possamus  non  suspicari,  Regem 
Jacobam  et  Senatdm   AcademHcnm  transgressos 
fnuse  justos  suos  iimites^  cum  has  Gr^tias,  has 
liiteras,   (quocunque  nomine  vocaveris)   conflnx- 
erant,  et,  ut  quse  humanum  intellectum  obrurunt, 
inter  cives  communia  distrahunt^   et  Britannicse 
CoDstitutioni  ac  CbristianismO  repugnant,  simnU 
que  antiquorum  Fundatorum  propositis  minime  fa- 
vent,    suspicamur  certe,   talia  fuisse  omnino  ille- 
gitima.      Quas  eoim  institutiones  erat  in  animis 
Fondatorumy  et  Benefactoram  constituere  nation- 
ales  et  g^erales,  eas  nos  poster!  fecimus  partica- 
lares  et  sectarias :  vincula,  quae  illi  ne  in  soihniis 
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viderint,  imposuimus ;  siaiulque  statuta  nee  anti- 
qua,  neqae  Elizabethae,  sequimur.  Veremari  ut 
jura  nostra  prsedicata*  (ut  res  nunc  se  habent,)  sint 
in  tuto;  at,  si  statueretur  de  Universitatibus,  sicut 
de  aliis  Corporation! bus,  in  consimili  conditione, 
salva  sint  Privilegia  Cantabrigias. 

At  pro  certo,  quod  ad  rem,  de  quk  nostra  quses- 
tio  prfficipue  versatur,  magis  confidenter  affirman- 
dum  est,  quee  Jacobus,  rex  nimis  regius,  sine 
parliamento,  statuerit,  ea  vel  Senatuni  Academicuni 
per  se  posse  abrogare,  vel  certo  certius,  Regem 
vere  regium,  nempe  cum  Parliamento,  vel  Parlia- 
mentum  ipsum;  etetiam  sine  ull&  severitate,  immo 
cum  maxima  humanitate.  * 

Pauca  ad  hoc  magnum  commodum  producen-  , 
dum  sufficerent.  Non  requireretur  a  principe,  vel 
summa  regni  auctoritate,  grandis  quaedam  epistola, 
neque  rhetorica  argumentatio,  nee  altisona  oratio ; 
illee  duse  tantum  voculae,  **  sic  volumus,''  tyrannice 
adeo  ssepe  sonata,  satis  essent ;  sub  just4  enim 
auctoritate  bellua  ista,  Subscriptio,  decideret.  At 
sive  hsec  emancipatio  a  senatu  Academico,  sive  a 
Rege,  sive  a  Parliamento,  interveniret,  omnes  hu- 

*  Ista  honA  Jtde  Subscriptio  Bacalaureorum  Cantabrigiensiam, 
idem  est  ac  Subscriptio  ad  noyem  triginta  articulos, — distinctio, 
ut  monstrayimus,  sine  differentia. — Bacalaurei  Ozod.  rerera  sab- 
scribunt  istos  articulos:  omnes  item  Magistri  Cantab,  eos  sub- 
scribunt;  pauci  vero  dignoscere  possunt.  Res  nempe  ita  se 
habet.  Magistraturi  inter  qusedam  lucella  officiaria  solvenda, 
instanter  sua  nomina  in  Libro  scribunt,  inscii  plenimque,  esse  ia 
superiori  paginsa  parte  scriptam  declarationem,  se  fidem  in  novem 
triginu  articulos  professes  esse.  Necessarium^  ut  res  pateat, 
mus,  h»c  tantilla  denarrare. 
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mani  intellectus  fautores,  omnes  libertatis  assertores, 
omnes  bonarum  literanim  cultores,  plauderent  et 
exultarent.     Haec  de  Subscriptioiiibas. 

Ipsis  de  Chartis  Academiae  publicis  satis  su- 
perqae  diximus  supra ;  et  quae  dicta  fuerint,  apolo- 
giam  forsan  requirere  videantur:  in  quibusdam 
vineta  nostra  ipsi  caedisse  sperabamus;  sed  hoc 
prohibait  in  praesens  tam  festinatio  operis  diu  mo- 
rati,  quam  instrumentorum  quorandam,  nempe  no* 
tatarnm  ^mendationum»  absentia,  quas  pro  tempore 
saltern  amisimus.  Haec  si  in  lucem  prodierint, 
et  ad  opusculum  aliud  confingendum,  quod  medita- 
mar,  vita  et  salus  suppeterent,  suam  sedem  ibi 
invenire  queant.  Interea,  in  quoscunque  errores 
nos  inciderimusy  de  falsitate  antiquissimarum  ista- 
ram  cbartarum  nulla  est  nobis  dubitatio,  et  de  iis 
quod  diximusy  diximus;  minimi  canimus  palino- 
diam.     Haec  de  Chartis  Cantabrigiensibus. 

^*  Hoc  gloriae  Universitati  Oxoniensi  pona- 
tur,  qu6d  in  Archivis  sujs  vix  unica  Gbarta  spuria 
legenda  manety  et  quaeseoffert,  contra  jura  Universi- 
tatisconfectafuit^et  longo  post  tempore,ab  amico ali- 
quo  inter  cimelia  ibi  reposita.*'^  Sic  vir  doctus  Oxo- 
niensis,  cui,  ex  gratisl  paucis  concessft^Glaves  Archi- 
vornm  per  multos  annos  mutuo  datffi  erant.  At  vero 
ipsis  Oxoniensibus  lentius  festinandum  est,  quippe 
qn6d,  ex  ipso  bujusce  viri  testimonio,  quae  dixerit,  ad 
poblicas  et  fundatorias  Chartas  debeant  referri : 
multas  privatas  Chartas,  Donationes,  et  si  quid 
alia,  qaae  spectant  ad  Aulam  Universitatis,  ad 
Antiquitates  Mertonensium,  et  Baliolensium,  sunt, 

*  Aonales  Unirersit  Col.  Oxon.  Aactore  J.  Smith,  1728. 
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ipso  liice  clarius  demonstrante,  falsa  et  factitia. 
At,  ne  peregrin^  potiusyquam  propria,  messe  nostram 
carinam  onerare  videamur,  talia  praetermittenda 
sunt.  Non  vero  a  re  nostrft  erit  alienum,  librum 
jam  citatum,  librum  fortasse  rariorem^  iterum  ci« 
tare :  nobis  nou  contigit  eum  vidisse  donee  nunc, 
dum  nostrae  paginaB  in  finero  trahuntur :  vir  nobi- 
lis  et  honestissimus,  olim  Univer.  Oxon.  alumnus 
nobis  eum  nuper  commodavit.  Scriptor  supra  die- 
tus  quasdem  quaestiones  ad  Cancellarium,  Mag^is- 
tros,  et  Scholares  Universitatis  Oxon.  proponens, 
sic  loquitur.* 

**  Quarum  prima  de  fundatione  Aulte  Universita- 
tis,  (non  ita  pridem,  Mag-nae  Aulas  Univemtatis,  vul- 
gariter  nunctipntae]  tractabit ;  indubiisq.  evincet  ar- 
gumentis,  Magistrum  Willielmum  de  Dunelmia, 
primum,  verum,  unicumque  ejusdem  Fundatorena 
fuisse.  Altera  versabitur  in  Alfredi  Magni  munifi- 
centtft  investigandft ;  nempe  an  Rex  ille  doctns  et 
pius,  et  eruditionis  fautor  insignis,  Aulas  aliquas 
Oxoniae  fundaverit,  salaria  Scbolaribus  ex  Scac- 
cario  solvenda  decreverit,  eaque  usq.  ad  adventum 
Normannorum  continuo  duraveriiit.  Haec  autem 
omnia  licet  vera  esse  concederentur,  nullo  modo 
inde  sequeretur,  Alfredum  Regem  hujus  Collegii 
fundatorem  fuisse ;  de  aedificiis  vero  istis  Oxoniae 

*  Annal.  Uoiversitatis  Collegii,  Demonstrantes,  Oulielroum  de 
Durham  fuisse  verum  FuDdatorem.  Per  Gul.  Smith,  plus  quam 
per  duodecem  an  dor  ejusdem  Collegii  Soc.  sea. — NoTOcast.  super 
Tyne.  1728.  Recle,  ut  percipimus,  Smithupa  in  h^c  vi4  secu- 
tus  est  Alex.  Chalmers;  in  aliis  quibnsdam  ab  eodem  recedit. 
A.  Chalmersi  Hist.  Univers.  Oxf.  Vol,  I,  B.  23.  A.  1810. 
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positis,  aut  salariis  solutis,  nihil  quicquam  apud 
Antiquissimos  Historicos  vel  auditum  vel  scriptum 
legitur:  nova  sunt  base  omnia,  nee  ante  annum 
a  morte  Alfredi  quadringentesimum  ficta  vel  propa- 
gata  fueruDt. 

''  Quaeq.  narrantur  de  Frivilegiis  per  eundem 
Regem  a  Pontifice  Romano  impetratis,  et  Studio 
Oxoniensi  concessis,  tandemq.  longo  temporis  in- 
terTallo  demortuis,  mera  sunt  somnia;  luduntq. 
operam  qui  talia  fabulantur,  hasq.  nugas  tanquam 
fide  dignas  orbi  obtrudere  conati  sunt. 

^'Agnoscoequidem^Antonium  kWood  Historicum* 
Oxoniensemdolentem  queri,  tarn  antiqua  Pontificum 
Romanorum  Indulta,  quam  Chartas  nostrorum 
Regum  olim  deperdita  et  amissa  f uisse ;  sed  haec 
queremonia  non  solum  cassa,  sed  iniqua  mihi  vide- 
tur;  utpote  quae  hisee  rebus  minus  versatis  per- 
suasam  vellet,  aliqua  JPrivilegia  Oxoniensi  Studio 
donata  fuisse,  antiquiora  illis  omnibus  quae  in  Ar- 
cfaivis  Universitatis  jam  reperiri  possunt.  Sed 
fallax  haec  et  falsa  sententia  (nisi  de  Autographis 
ipsis  intelligatur)  vel  inde  refutubitur,  qu6d 
omoes   et  Bullae   Paparum,    et  Chartae    Regum, 

*  HisU  et  Antiq.  Uoiversitatis  Oxoaieosis,  p.  18,  et  deinceps — 
Notabit  Lector,  citationes  ia  nostris  volumiaibus  ex  Hist,  et 
Antiq.  UniversUatis  Oxon,  et  Athenis  Oxon,  facias,  citari  se- 
cuadam  pagg.  edilionum  fol.  Oxon.  1674,  et  Load,  et  1721, 
qus  edtliones  nos  praBOCCupaverant.  Novam  editiooem  vero 
Athbh.  Oxon.  publici  juris  nuperrirae  fecit  Philippus  Bliss, 
dignissimus  Bibliothecs  Bodl.  Librarius,  valde  exoptatam,  et 
comfDendatam,  at  quae  multa  additameuta  cootinet ;  4  voL  foL 
Lood.  1813. 
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in  tres  libros  Statatoruoiy  scilicet  Cancellarii  et 
duoratn  Procuratorum  exscripta  sint,  ob  banc 
caasam,  ut  ad  manus  haberentar,  quoties  eoraai 
opus  esset.  Cum  ergo  Bullae  Romanae  Henrico 
octavo,  ita  requirenti,  traditse  erant»  exemplaria 
eorum  omnia  in  istis  codicibus  tribus  remanebant, 
et  in  Turre  Scholarum  adbuc  exlant.  Quod  si 
vero  aliquis  fabulari  cnpit,  aut  Oxonium  tempore 
Regum  Saxonicorum  Privilegiis  confirmatum  fuisse 
commentatur,  quae  causa  erat,  cur  nee  Saxonicae 
istae  Chartae  in  Anglia  reperiantur,  nee  ex  registris 
Romanis  exempli (icentur  ?'' 

Sed  epistolae  nostrae  baec  nunc  tandem  erit  claiv- 
sula,  ut  Lectorem,  si  quis  erit,  oremus,  quod  jam 
ab  initio  plus  semel  oravimus,  ne  temer6,  ne  ni- 
mis  rigidly    vel  de  nostris  consiliis  et  conatibus, 
vel    de   conditionibns    et    officiis    academicorum, 
concludatur.     Commonstratum    fuit    a  nobis  jam 
ante,   quam   inconsulto  et   pen6  inconscii  in   hoc 
cursu  primum  invecti  fuerimus;  et  quanto  studio, 
quanlo  labore,  immo  quantis  periculis,  et  sumpti* 
bus,  eum  nunc  prosequimur,  recensere  nihil  opas. 
In  scopulos  (et  sub  malis  astris)  incidimus ;  at  si 
nosmet    naufragium    pateremur,    sit  sine   damnis 
aliorum!    sed  quidem   banc  viam  semel  ingressi, 
veritatis  investigatione,   libertatis  ardore — at   non 
sine  benevolenti&  comite — quasi  Necessitate  impulsi 
esse  videmur.     Res  quippe  hujusmodi  investigantes 
h&c  ill&c  ab  ineiknte  aetate  deerravimus,  forsan  non 
sine  juvenili  quondam  imprudenti4,   at  simul  non 
sine    quorundam    probatissimorum    academicorum 
probatione.     Et,  si  nulla  laus   nunc  vel  debeatur 
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?el  sperettir,  indalgentia  qasedam  ab  iis  concede- 
tor,  qui  secam  reputant,  qaam  penitas  opiniones 
com  aetatis  provectioris  gravitate  se  immiscere 
soleant;  atque  ista,  quibus  anni  reentiores  imbaan- 
tor,  si  tempus  non  omnino  mutaverit  aut  deleverit, 
magis  invetereascant :  qaippe  experientia,  si  non 
dedoceat,  confirniat;  et  conBrmando  novo  calore 
incendit. 

Cailibet  res  academiee  antiquissimas  et  recen- 
tiores  cam  hodiernis  disciplinis  conferenti  liquebit, 
DOS  in  aliis  majoram  nostrorum  institutionibos  satis 
persever&sse,  ex  aliis  quiddam  declinftsse,  in  aliis 
noDDQllis  in  pejus  ruisse;  et  bsec  adeo  manifesta 
apparent,  ut  non  modo  nos  in  nostram  sententiam 
corroborenty  sed  etiam  pene  persuadeant,  ab  eA  aca- 
demioos  ipsos  non  longe  dissentire.  Similiter, 
sensQs  ipsis  articolis  a  viris  liberalis  ingenii  nunc 
impositas,  etsi,  ut  nobis  videtur,  distat  ab  illo  nimis 
rigideprimum  injuncto,  demonstrat  tamen,  qu6d, 
ex  eomm  judicio,  subscriptio,  si  ulla  deman- 
danda  esset,  quiddam  diversa,  et  rei  natures  magis 
consentanea  exigi  debeat :  at  interea  sunt  (quorum 
nos  partes  sumus,  at  antea  diximus)  qui  nostrates 
propterea  non  incusant:  non  asserunt,  academi* 
cos  se  male  egisse,  sed  tempora  non  processesse, 
exteram  et  tyrannicam  vim  innovationes  indux- 
isse,  Visitatores  non  commode  advenisse,  nee 
Academise  succurrisse. 

Et  qaidem,  cum  nobismet  revolvimus,  longum 
annoram  lapsum,  ex  quo  ad  nos  hse  venerint  in- 
stitationea,  et  quas  spes  Fundatores  et  Benefac- 
tores  nostri,  etiam  si  superstitiosi,  in  propositis  suis 
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indiilserinty  simulque,  magnum  temporis  interval- 
lum,  ex  quo  Universitates  fuerinti  etex  parte  tantum^ 
reformataef  simulqae  theologicas  rixas  ac  politicos 
motus,qui  deinde  secuti  sunt,  et  sub  quibusdirae  istse 
innovationes,  nempe  Subscriptiones,  ad  bunc  diem 
coDtinuatee,  inductee  fuerant,  atque  etiam  praesentis 
aetatis  conditionem,  magis  ut  speramus,  quietam 
et  liberalem,  et,  denique,  lucem  ampliorem  tempo- 
rum  recentium,  et  graviores  necessitates — cum  talia 
ssepe  et  muitum  nobiscum  cogitamus^  solemus  mi- 
rari,  unde  evenerit,  res  non  melius  votis  summorum 
et  optimorum  virorum  congruere,  quorum  fuerant, 
ut  sunt  bodie,  multi,  qui  existimaverunt  et  ex* 
istimant,  tempus  adesse,  vel  adesse  debere,  quo 
hortamentum  illud  memorabile  Baconi,  ante  re- 
citatum,  in  promptam  recordationem  rediret,  et 
in  legitime  constitutione  enitesceret. 

Ex  testimonio  enim,  ut  vidimus,  virorum  probatis- 
simorum,  Anglicis  Universitibusquaedam hserentma- 
culee,  qusedebent  abstergi,  quarum,  ut  putant,  praesen- 
tes  Subscriptiones  sunt  maximae.  lidem  bene  simul 
intelligunty  Britannos  e&se  quasi  a  natur^  libertati 
propensiores,  et  singulos  in  rebus  ad  conscientiaai 
attinentibus,  privati  judicii  jus  sibi  vindicare.  Inde 
eveniti  (ut  vident)  quod  gens  nostra  in  varias  divi- 
datur  sectasy  quarum  Ecclesia  Anglica,  (quae  voca- 
tur)  una  est/et  una  tantum  inter  multas:  ad- 
das  praeterea,  qu6d,  percipiunt  (et  nou  possunt 
satis  mirari)  bi  viri,  Anglicas  Universitates  uni 
tantum  favere,  alteris  cunctis  quasi  pro  nibilo 
aestimatis.  Quid  igitur?  Conclamant  isti  pro* 
batissimi,  Universitates  ipsas  factas  esse  nunc  sec- 
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tarias,  Don  (ut  a  primordio  constitaebantur)  natio- 
nales.  AcceperaDtinsuperyUtjamrepetivioiiiSytamex 
cnriis  legis  BritaDnicee,  quaro  ex  ore  et  consensu  gra- 
Tissimorum  jurisconsaltorum,  has  institutioues  ha- 
bendas  esse  nnnc  clierum  pro  civilibus  Institutioni- 
boSy  non  pro  ecclesiasticis ;  et  tamen  isti  iidem  bene 
norant,  Subscriptiones  ecclesiasticsas  per  omnes 
hamm  celebrium  Institutionum  conditione's  et  gra- 
dusy  jare  quasi  quodam  sacerdotii,  procedere.  Talia 
igitar,  (ut  illi  existimant)  non  recte  procedunt: 
hsec  tain  diversa  non  possunt,  ex  eorum  sententia, 
inter  se  justa  harmonic  conjungi.  Sic  currnnt 
horam  argomenta.  Tentanda  igitur  via  esset  (sic 
existimant)  qu&  res  in  melius  restituantur :  vincula, 
qoce  ingenuosr  animos  irritant,  vexant^  et  libertatem 
intellectualem  subruendo,  conturbant  et  distrahunt^ 
ab  academicis  imprimis  et  penitus  esse  rejicienda, 
et  ad  vespertitioneSy  aut  ad  servos  (si  yelint  ac- 
cipere)  dimittenda. 

Et  nunc  tandem  post  multas  severas  cogitationes, 
et  multas  curas  turbulentas,  mens  ad  proprium  suum 
locum  re  versa  est,  et  quiescit  sub  libertate.  Red  it 
etiam  in  memoriam  multorum  Academicorum  re- 
cordatio  gratissima,  doctrin&  et  virtute  praedito- 
rum,  quorum  benevolentia  per  longam  annorum 
seriem  variis  beneficiis  nos  sibi  devinxerat:  quo- 
rum alii  breve  vitee  aurriculum  jam  finierunt,  alii 
per  provincias  Britannise  nunc  sparsi  sunt,  alii 
Cantabrigise  etOxoniae  restant  ad  hunc  usque  diem. 
Talium  virorum  benevolentiee  recordatio  est  ju- 
cundissima,  cui  acceptas  debemus  opportunitates 
tam    privatorum    Collegiorum,   quam   Universita- 
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turn  Bibliothecas  adeundi,  libros  et  codices 
consulendi,  et  quaedam  arcana  viseodi,  qasB  non 
cuivis  homini  contigit  adiisse;  beneficia  sane 
ad  banc  qualemcunque  farraginem  complngendam, 
et  ad  alia  opera  exequenda,  quibas  olim  versatisu- 
mus,  et  jam  nunc  versamur,  commodissima.  Magna 
quidem  accepimus,  parva  rependimus.  Hoc  yero 
qualecunqne  opusculum  partim  in  sepulchra  malto- 
rum  bonorum,  monumentam  quasi  Manibus  sacrum, 
ponendum  volumns;  et  partim  pro  amiciticB  et 
grati  anirai  in  viros  doctos  nunc  viventes  testimonio 
relinquendum ;  non  sine  precibus  ad  Deum  O.  M. 
ut  quse  privatse  amicitise  olim  debeamus,  ea  pub- 
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lico  commodo  quiddam  nunc  possint  subministrare. 
Quod  ad  alios,  qnicquid  illi  de  nobis  sentiant,  nos- 
trum est,  Cantabrigis  et  Oxonise,  et  Reipoblicse 
Britannic8B|  bona  precari. 
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i^OME  apology  was  made  for  mistakes  in  the  Preface  and 
Introduction  to  the  History ;  and^  if  all  circumstances  are 
duly  considered,  it  will,  I  hope,  be  found  reasonable.  The 
variety  of  the  subjects,  the  extent  of  the  materials,  the 
crossings  and  clashings  of  matters  insignificant  and  minute 
with  others  of  more  liberal  research,  and  serious  meditation^ 
(eachclass  requiring  almost  different  faculties, and  propelling 
in  different  directions)  the  derangement  of  papers  during  a 
long  illness,  occasional  distance  from  registers,  by  which  I 
■ii|^t  have  re-examined  dates,  together  with  extreme  nar- 
cowness  and  confusedness  of  sight ;  these  untoward  circuni- 
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'^stances  will,  I  flatter  myself,  be  apologies  for  some  inadver* 
tencies :  several  errorsi  indeed,  are  merely  those  of  the  press; 
others  oversights,  so  obvious  as  to  correct  themselves.     I 
'incline  to  believe,  too,  that  readers  of  disccmment   and 
imagination  virill  acknowledge — ^what  they  cannot  but  have 
experienced-^that  to  combine  a  vi'ork  of  science  with  some« 
thing  of  fancy,  and  to  make  critical  remark  keep  pace  with 
biographical  and  chronological  precision,  is  an  undertaking 
not  to  be  made  witliout  hazard  ;  and  they  must  be  reminded, 
that  such  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  History  of  Cambridge. 
Yet,  mere  confessions  will  not  satisfy  reasonable  minds, 
emendation  is  the  only  proper  atonement  for  error:   nor 
will  addition,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  be  considered  a  work 
of  supererogation.    Additions  will,  indeed,  form  the  greater 
part  of  this  Supplement,    and  they    rise    out    of    human 
*  necessity.     No  mind  can  grasp  every  fact;  no  imagination 
can  reach  through  all  times ;   no  memory  can  retain  every 
name ;    so  that  omissions  are  unavoidable,  and  to  supply 
them  becomes  matter  of  duty.     What  concerns  our  aca- 
demical institutions  is  in  part  obscured  by  the  remoteness 
of  antiquity,  and,  in  part,  is  liable  to  perpetual  vicissitudes, 
to  regular  change :   and   as,   in  what  is  past,  we  may  fre« 
quently  overlook  what  ought  to  have  been  recorded,  so  wilt 
the  mortality  of  mau  be  always  furnishing  new  materials  for 
successive  memorials* 


Si  quia  perpetuus  nulli  datur  nsas,  et  hsref 
Hieredem  alterios,  yelut  uihl»  super Fenit  undm. 


HoiMT. 


With  respect  to  such  errors,  and  such  omissions,  raphi 
readers,  I  am  aware,  are  not  always  the  most  candid  inter- 
preters ;  and  I  must  add,  that  superficial  observers  may  not 
be  the  most  competent  critics.  A  fault,  which  lies  on  the 
surface  of  a  work,  they  may  readily  perceive,  and  their 
nwaky  may  be  gratified  with  the  discovery,  and  je^  withoai 
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the   {Muns  of  inventigation^    or  any  predominant  love  of 
truth: 

xai  urt  r»  croijua  jM«AAev  r^ c^royrod* 

Thucydides. 

It  is  our  duty,  sometimes,  to  acknowledge  our  errors,  even 
^bere  therje  is  no  ground  to  expect  the  most  favourable 
hearing;  but  that  duty  is  made  a  pleasure,  when  made 
before  men  of  euHghtened  understandings,  and  upright 
consciences :  for  they  do  not  read  without  knowledge ;  they 
^ill  not  judge  without  discrimination;  nor  can  they  con- 
demn without  justice*  And  works  of  any  thought  and 
investigation  may  be  more  indebted  to  the  animadversions 
of  competent  and  honourable  judges,  than  even  to  the 
approbation  of  rapid  readers,  and  superficial  observers. 

A  Table  of  Errata  would  have  been  subjoined  to  the 
vork,  on  its  publication,  but  for  indisposition,  and  distance 
from  University  and  College  Registers,  the  work  being  printed 
in  London.  It  became  necessary,  too,  from  the  length  of 
time  it  had  been  announced,  to  expedite  it  through  the 
presst  It  was  in  vain  to  talk  of  further  delay.  The  festi* 
xatio  operis  became  indispensable. 

Lengthened  attention  has  necessarily  furnished  me  with 
fresh  materials :  and  looking  into  matters  of  antiquity^ 
together  with  perusing,  and  frequently  criticbing,  numerous 
writers,  are  not  the  works  of  a  day.  Since  the  publication 
of  the  History,  I  have  paid  two  or  three  visits  to  Cambridge, 
daring  the  vacations  ;  at  which  times,  I  found  considerable 
employment  in  examining  registers  and  books  of  admission : 
readers  must  not  always  expect  such  minute  attentions,  as 
a  regard  to  admissions  may  seem  to  imply:  but  as  such 
opportunities  fell  regularly  in  my  way,  I  did  not  fail  to  avail 
myself  of  them,  more  particularly  in  cases  which  concerned 
some  eminent  men,  or  where  I  might  have  been  misled  by 
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doubtful  authorities :  and  as  mj  Supplement  will  be  much 
indebted  to  such  documents,  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge 
my  obligations  to  Dr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Peme,   of  Peter« 
House ;  to  Dr.  Pearce,  of  Jesus  College ;   to  Mr.  Wood 
and  Mr.  Aspland,  of  Pembroke-Hall;    and  to  Dr.  Cory, 
and  Mr.  Pemberton,  the  University-Registrar,   of  Emma* 
nuel  College,  for  the  facilities  of  access,  and  kind  accommo- 
dations, which  they  rendered  me. 
*  With  respect  to  the  work,  as  it  was  published,  I  have 
carefully  exanv^^^  nearly  all  my   references ;  and  though 
■  there  may  still  be  some  errors,  tliey  will,  I  hope,  be  found 
very  few:    and  should  any  oversights    be  still  noticed  bj 
others,  I  shall  be  more  willing  to  receive,  than  they  can  be 
to  communicate  them.    In  one  work  (Dr.  Parris's  MS.  Index 
to  Hare's  Collections)  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  very  parti- 
cular, because  I  only. possess  it;    but  I  have  been  no  less 
particular  in  that,  for  my  own  satisfactioti.     In  two  or  three 
cases  the  references  are  made    to   the  distinct  Collections 
themselves,  that  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Vice-Chancellor 
and  University-Registrar :  and  I  might  deem  it  an  improper 
liberty  often  to  solicit  an  examination  of  what  is  intended  for 
their  private  use : — nor,  indeed,  was  it  necessary,  as  I  could 
safely  rely  on  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Parris,  whose  references 
are  made  to  them — though  I  have  not  found  those  gentlemen 
wanting  in  civilities. 

Acknowledgments  will  be  duly  made  to  others,  as  they 
fall  in  my  wa^. 


IloXXa  h  jtAOi  nai  oiri (-if,  •  mm  jbitXXeycfli  Vf g,  turfr 

J.  Bamesii,  Sioc^mgttr. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


VOLUME  I. 

XN  Preface,  p.  29, 1.  8,  ^tter  fires,  add  inverted  commas. 

Introduction,  p.  5, 1.  16,  for  walnut,  mulberry. 

P.  7, 1.  18,  dele  a  biographical  sketch  of,  and  account  of. 

P.  9^  !•  If  At  History,  insert  as  a  note,  These  fragments  of 
CoOege»History  are,  however,  defective ;  partly,  from  negli- 
gence in  registering  names,  till  about  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  partly  from  the  rule  followed  by  some  of  the 
wnters  of  these  historiettes. — ^Thus  Sherman,  the  writer  of 
MS.  Jes.  has  •not  entered  the  fellows  from  1643  to  1660, 
nor  yet  the  masters  (except  so  far  as  accounting  for  not 
inserting  them  goes),  ^'  because,"  he  says,  ''  they  were  not 
admitted  according  to  the  statutes.*'     Whether  they  were  or 
DOty  this  is  not  the  place  to  inquire.     Such  a  rule,  however, 
(for  it  is  followed  by  some  other  writers)  leaves  an  hiatus  in 
these   historiettes,  and   will  account  for  the  mistakes  and 
omissions  into  which  some  who  have  written  of  those  times 
have  fallen. 

P.  9, 1.  20,  Hare's  Collection  is  called  Magnum  Registrum 
novum. 
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« 

P.  lli  1.  9^  for  these  two  volumes,  the    two  volume 

TRANSCRIBED. 

P.  12,  on  Dr.  Newcome,  insert  this  note :  **  Since  writing 
the  above,  I  have  perused  an  interleaved  copy  of  the  Cam- 
bridgeGuide  of  Mr.  George  Ashby^s,  a  well-known  fellow 
of  St.  John's  College.  It  contains  some  observations  on 
what  I  have  said  in  Cantabbigiana,  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine.  It  does  not  object  to  much :  but  he  doubts, 
whether  Dr.  Newcome  ever  forbad  the  publication  of  this 
History  :  ^^  but,''  he  adds,  ^f  I  once  mentioned  such  a  thing 
to  Dr.  Powel,  and  he  did  not  approve,  and  thought  there 
were  some  things  in  it,  that  had  better  remain  unpublished." 
Mr.  Ashby,  who  was  well  acquainted  both  with  Dr.  New- 
come and  Dr#  Powel^  will  therefore  be  allowed  to  b^ 
correct* 

P.  17|  !•  15,  for  List,  Catalogue,  and  insert  this  note: 
Since  writing  the  above^  I  have  spent  some  time  in  re^pe* 
rusing  Dr.  Richardson's  Catalogue^  in  the  possession  of 
the  Registrar  of  the  University/,  and  of  am^her  Catalogue 
pf  Dr.  R.*s,  in  Emmanuel  College  Library ,  since,  brought 
to  light.  The  latter  contains  a  list  of  the  Masters  and 
Fellows  of  Michael-House,  of  King's  Hall,  of  Trimti/ 
College  from  the  foundation,  of  St.  John's,  and  Emmanuel.  * 
This  is  still  mere  pioneering ;  all,  indeed,  very  useful^  but 
nothing  like  any  planning  of  an  Athenae  Cantabrigienses. 

P.  18,  in  notes,  1.  3,  after  1781,  insert,*  Dr.  C^s  List 
begins  at  1659.  It  was  completed,  t.  e.  brought  down  to 
1800,  by  Mr.  George  Bprlase,  of  Peter-House.  Of  Mr. 
B.'s  Catalogue  there  are  two  editions ;  the  first  comes  down 
to  1787,  the  last  to  1800  :  like  Dr.  Richardson's,  it  is  a  mere 
string  of  figures,  without  a  word  of  preface,  or  explanation, 
except  as  being  E  Libris  Subscriptionum  desumptus, 
ATQ.  ORDINE  Alphabetico  compositus  ;  and/thcrefore^ 
\t  is  of  authority. 

Ibid,  notes,  1.  5,  for  pars  I,  Lib.  //. 
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P.  IB,  notes,  1.  6,  after  77,  vide  etiam  Caii.  A/Uiq. 
Cantab.  Lib.  i.  p.  30. 

Ibid.  1.  8,  after  reign,  but  he  had  studied  also  at  Cam* 

bridge. 

P.  1 9,  notes,  1. 1 ,  for  Historiae,  Historia.  Abp.  Parker  oddlif 
enough  prefixes  to  his  Acad.  Hist.  Cantab.  Catalogus  Can- 
eellariorum,  8cc.  and  to  his  Catal.  Cancel.,  &c.  Academiae 
Hist.  Cantabrigiensis. 

P.  £0,  notes,  1.  2,  after  1571,  add,  so  reads  the  title, 
Aough  the  Catalogue  comprehends  157<,  and  1373. 

P.  21, 1.  1,  after  benefactors,  add,  bishops  educated  there. 

Ibid.  1.  2,  for  much,  some. 

Ibid.  1.  24,  for  four,  three. 

P.  23, 1.  23,  after  and,  add,  ttttk  more  than. 

P.  24, 1.  10,  for  Harrowden,  read  Balden/. 

P.  25,  notes,  last  line  but  one,  before  l68,  insert  Book  XL 

P.  26, 1.  7,  after  Baker,  add,  from  M  M. 

Ibid.  1.  13,  after  regret,  insert^  may  be  the  greater^  if  face 

consider. 

Ibid.  1.  21,  instead  of  remotely,  &c.  to  history,  read,  and 
savouring  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  party. 

P.  30, 1.  4,  for  constant  residents,  much  resident. 

P.  35, 1.  25,  for  Goseham,  Gorham. 

P.  45,  last  line,  at  1229,  add :  This,  with  respect  to  the 
UniTersity,  is  correct,  the  Charter  is  in  the  Tower  of 
London :  but  let  what  I  have  been  kindly  favoured  with  by 
Dr.  Pearce,  Master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  be  added. 
''  This  Charter  (of  Nigellus's)  seems  to  have  been  granted 
before  the  Nunnery  (of  St.  Radegund)  assumed  any  distinct 
name,  and  is  therefore  older  than  any  of  the  Charters  now 
extent.  Nigellus  was  Bishop  of  Ely  from  A.  D.  1138,  34 
Henry  I.,  to  1169,  lo  Henry  II.  HoUingshed :— the  date 
of  this  Charter  is  somewhere  between  1133  to  J152."— 
This,  however,  as  it  is  very  evident,  relates  exclusively 
to  a  religious  house  in  Cambridge.    A  royal  Charter  had 
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been  given  to  the  town  before.    See  Blooiefield^s  Collec* 
tanea^  p.  221,  and  Vol.  I.  p.  68,  of  this  History. 

P.  47>  notes,  1. 4,  after  History,  for  p.  76,  Book  II.  p.  77. 

P.  51,  notes,  1.  2,  after  174,  add,  p.  1 IQ,  231,  et  passim. 

P.  50,  last  line,  for  Madwaystown,  MedweystoxDn. 

P.  51, 1.  16,  for  a,  read  she. 

Ibid,  notes,  1.  ^5,  by,  i  do  not  mean  Maidstone,  I  meant 
the  Maidstone  mentioned  a  few  lines  back,  recollecting  that 
Maidstone  is  by  some  made  out  of  Meganstane,  a  strong 
stone,  according  to  Lambarde,  from  the  quarry  there :  and 
that  the  river  itself  was  called  E^le,  or  Eyle,  till  it  comes  to 
Maidstone.  I  thought,  too,  there  was  another  town  of  that 
name  (in  another  county),  but,  as  I  cannot  find  that  is  the 
case,  and  as,  according  to  Cambden,  this  Maidstone  was 
called  Caer  Megwad,  for  Medway,  dele  /  do  not, 

P.  53, 1.  10,  for  tuum,  tuam. 

P.  56, 1.  5,  after  ecclesiastical,  add,  so  far  as  confirmations 
ntid  certain  privUeges  went. 

P.  69, 1.  23,  for  1231,  read  1268. 

P.  60, 1.  1 7,  after  and,  insert,  those  of. 

P.  61, 1.  20,  for  having  broke,  read  breaking. 

P.  63, 1.  6,  for  Avantura,  Avanturas. 

Ibid,  last  line,  after  houses,  insert  fsoere. 

P.  64,  1.  8,  dele  a,  the  note  a  belonging  to  p.  65 ;  and 
after  exempted,  insert,  m  various  cases. 

Ibid,  notes,  1. 9,  for  fuerent,  fuerint. 

Ibid.  I.  10,  for  exeunt,  exeant. 

P.  64,  L  12,  for  though,  as  what.. 

P.  67, 1.  22,  before  21,  insert  N^^ 

P.  68, 1.  9j  after  of,  insert  those. 

Ibid.  L  16,  after  as,  insert  afterwards  more  fully  stated. 

Ibid.  L  ig,  before  die  Assize,  insert  in  Richard  ///« 
reign. 
*  P.  69^  !•  10,  dele  present. 

Ibid,  note,  last  line,  for  57, 47* 
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P.  69i  last  line,  for  is,  were. 

P.  71>  1.  11>  insert  in  a  note,  under  papse%  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  acted  in  this  character,  through  a  le- 
gandne  power  derived  from  the  Pope.  See  Blackstone's 
Comment,  Vol.  I.  Book  I.  Chap.  II. 

P.  70, 1.  5,  after  1318,  1320,  1324. 

Ibid.  1.  10,  for  six  years  after,  read  1324. 

P.  70, 1.  17,  dele  all. 

P«  72,  notes,  1.  6,  after  3,  insert  Num. 

P.  73, 1.  1,  after  Henry,  insert  IV. 

Ibid.  1.  3,  instead  of  the  principal  Charters  of  Edward  II. 
and  Letters  Patent  of  Edward  III.,  read,  the  Charters  and 
LeCterr  Patent  of  Edward  IL 

Ibid,  notes,  last  line,  after  24,  insert  AppenJUx^ 

P.  76,  1.  21,  after  reign,  insert,  as  a  new  paragraph : 
Henry  VI. y  being  a  very  phus  prince^  paid  great  aUeniian 
to  our  Umversitiesy  and  issued  several  Letters,  Patent  far 
their  more  ample  provision.  Accordingly,  there  is  a  JLetter 
Missive,  from  the  University,  addressed  to  this  king.  It 
contains  an  Order  concerning  the  mode  of  praying  for  him 
during  his  life,  and  for  his  soul  after  his  death :  and  it  was 
decreed,  that  this  Order  should  be  inserted  in  the  Register, 
with  the  Statutes.    Hare's  MS.  Index. 

P*  79,  1.  1  y,  dele  there  4B»ere  no  less  than  thirty  hostels, 
and  six  religious  houses  in  this  place.  Vid.  p.  63. 

Ibid.  1.  22,  for  Avantura,  Avantunt.  On  comparing  pp. 
789  79,  SO,  with  pp.  63,  64,  65,  the  reader  is  requested  to 
JbrgiYe  qooaiething  of  tautology,  accounted  for  in  the  preface. 

P.  80, 1.  8,  after  Alma,  insert  Mater. 

P.  82,  1.  5,  for  public  visitor,  read  the  king's  general 
^fitilor  and  vicegerent. 

P.  83,  L  25,  after  length,  insert  within  five  years. 

P.  84, 1.  20,  for  some,  one. 

Ibid.  1.  21,  22,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  as  suited 
his  lust;  and  in  note  ^  dele  Sir  Thomas  More. 

P.  40,  kwt  line^  in  notes,  dele  Antis. 
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P.  60,  notes,  I.  5,  for  46,  47- 

P.  61,  notes,  for  de  Antiq.  Cantab,  Hist.  Cantab.  Acad« 

P.  78,  dele  note  ». 

P.  248,  notes,  1.  2,  for  II.  /. 

P.  87, 1.  14,  for  polity,  policy, 

P.  88, 1.  £9>  after  personalium,  insert  tarn  Debiiorum. 

P.  88,  1.  20,  at  appeal,  insert  note  b :  And  so  Serjeant 
Miller  states  ity  Hist,  of  Unto,  of  Camb.  Chap.  II.  But 
take  Blackstone's  limitation ;  he  is  speaking  of  Oxford 
Universiti/:  from  his  (the  Vice-chancellor's)  sentence j  an 
appeal  lies  to  delegates  appointed  by  the  Congregation; 
from  thence  to  other  delegates  dfthe  Bouse  of  Convocation: 
andj  if  they  all  concur  in  the  same  sentence^  it  isfnal^-'Hit 
least  by  the  statutes  of  the  University ,  according  to  the  rule 
of  the  civil  law.  Buty  if  there  be  any  discordance  or  varia- 
tion in  any  of  the  three  sentences,  an  appeal  lies,  in  the  last 
resort,  to  judges  delegates,  appointed  by  the  ^crown,  under 
the  great  seal  in  Chancery*  Comment.  Book  III* 
Chap.  6,  10. 

P.  97, 1.  13,  for  Chatterton,  Chadderton. 

P-  99>  1.  2,  for  this  University,  the  Universities. 

P.  100, 1.  7,  dele  under  his  owti  handy  and  delivered. 

P.  102,  notes,  1.  3,  for  Vol.  V.  p.  572,  James's  reign. 

Ibid,  notes,  L  17,  lifter  64,  ^dd,  beginning  the  sixteenth 
year  of  King  James. 

P.  ^06,  1.  13,  unless  what  relates  to  scholars*  engaging 
themselves  in  marriage  to  any  woman  residing  in  the  town, 
without  the  consent  of  those  who  have  the  guardiance  and 
tuition  of  them,  be  deemed  of  that  kind. 

P.  Ill,  1.  15,  before  preachers,  insert  against. 

P.  117,  1.  19;  after  devils,  as  a  new  paragraph,  insert. 
In  Edward  III.^s  reign,  viz.  in  1329,  1330,  and  I3S1, 
there  were  violent  disputes  between  a  scholar,  William  de 
Wyvelingham,  and  Henry  de  Harvedon,  the  ChaneeUor, 
and  others  (nempe  Rectores),  in  the  course  of  whichy 
Wyvelingham  was  imprisoned,  and  the  Chancellor  too.    In 
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Harems  MS.  are  various  papers^  modus  procedendi  coram 
justiciariisy  and  Kings*  Briefs  on  this  subject. 

P.  1 19>  1-  12>  dele  the  first  the. 

P.  120, 1.  ly  at  Ejectusy  insert  this  note :  And  his  brother'^ 
anHquart/y  HearnCy  of  Oxford^  Dr.  Hickesy  and  a  few 
other  teamed  menj  willing  to  suffer  for  conscience  sakcy  who 
could  saj/y  Bona  igitur  fama  (ad  quam  omnes  peroemre 
vehementer  expetunt)  non  in  opibus  aut  in  magistratibusy 
prindpwnve  aulis  qucerenda  est,  sed  a  rectis  cogitationibusj 
honesiis  laboribusj  studioq.  et  exercitatione  revera  expe* 
ienda.  Heamii  Prasfat.  ad  Joannis  Rossi  Hist.  Reg. 
AngL  Manj/y  indeed^  were  disposed  to  be  clamorous^  and 
wnany  had  gagged  themselves :  so  that  even  at  the  rebelliony 
in  174&,  Archbishop  Herring  had  reason  enough  for  hU 
teal  against  perjury. 

P.  121,  K  12,  after  doctrine,  insert  inverted  commas,  and 
dele  inverted  commas,  1.  13*    . 

P.  124, 1,  n,  for  related,  connected. 

P.  121,  notes,  Mr*  H-  H,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton, 

P.  125,  notes,  1.  7,  for  St.  David's,  Uandaff. 

P.  127,«1.  21,  22,  dele  ejection  from  his  tutorship  in 
College. 

P.  133,  notes,  1.  7,  for  9, 91^ 

Ibid,  notes,  1.  16,  for  33,  35. 

Ibid,  notes,  last  line,  for  156,  456» 

P.*  1.15,  notes,  1.  12,  for  301,  361. 

Ibid.  1.  11,  after  Galba,  insert  A. 

P.  136,  last  line,  dele  (the  fashionable  stupes  of  that  age.} 

P.  138, 1.  6,  after  mathematics,  add^  and  the  Ordo  Chori 
was  the  same  in  both. 

Ibid,  notes,  1  5,  after  Reve's  Tale,  add,  Prima  quidem 
seripta  ante  annum  1364,  diversis.  iemporibus  confectOy  sed 
ilia  Custodem  omuim  designant.  Ipsa  Domina  Fundatrix 
A.  1348,  talen^  formam  prima  init;  and  again,  ceterum 
Gallici  cum  scribcr^  dicius  est  /«£  Gshjomsn,  q«ipd  idem 
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aonat  atq.  custos ;  non  ila  tameny  ut  inde  unquam  diceretur 
Anglici  Warden  J  quod  alibi  nunc  Jit  j  inter  Oxonienses, 
T^E  Warden^  the  Keeper^  excepto  Statuto  Parliam. 
Hen.  ¥!•  Bishop  Wren,  de  Custodibus  et  Scolarlbus 
Pembroch.  MS.  Yet,  in  this  Cambridge  poem,  the  Reve'a 
Tale,  written  at  the  very  time  alluded  to,  Chaucer,  we  see, 
uses  both  Warden  and  Fellow^  several  times. 

P.  1S8|  notes,  I.  5,  after  4,  add  5,  and  after  28,  ^e  fur^ 
ihery  Leges  Wallijb^  p.  128. 

p.  131,  notes,  1.  1,  for  1,  2. 

P.  133,  notes,  last  line,  for  156,  456. 

P.  146,  notes,  last  line,  dele  meit. 

P.  149}  notes,  for  Portiferum,  Portiforium. 

P.  151,  notes,  1.  1,  after  Hist,  insert  Crii. 

P.  153,  notes,  last  line,  for  III.  II. 

Ibid.  1.  5,  dele  there. 

P.  154, 1.  23,  after  kingdom,  add,  of  the. 

P.  156, 1.  3,  for  words,  letters. 

P.  157, 1.  17,  dele  distinguished. 

P.  159, 1.  18,  for  are,  is. 

P.  160, 1,  5,  after  the,  imert  foUomng. 

Ibid,  notes,  L  7,  after  edition,   add,    Since  zoriiing  the- 
^  abaeey  a  new  edition^  I  percehe,  of  Pierce  Ploughman's 
Visions  has  been  published. 

Ibid,  notes,  1.  10,  for  Wickliffe,  BradtDarden. 

P.  16 1,  notes^  1.  6,  for  25,  230.  Bellarmine  (de  Script. 
Eccles.  p.  S30),  I  perceive,  has  not  noticed  among  Bede's 
works,  his  Translation  of  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  into 
Saxon,  nor,  indeed,  Bede  himself,  in  the  list  of  his  works, 
at  the  end  of  his  History.  But  Bede  lived  to  a  great  age. 
His  account  of  himself  comes  down  only  to  his  fifty-niDth 
year ;  and  Bellarmine  adds,  aliqua  opera  postea  scripsit. 
Concerning  his  Saxon  Transladoa  of  some  parts  of  Scripture^ 
therefore,  see  Mareschalli  Observat  in  Yersionem  Anglo- 
sax,  p.  492. 

P.  1 63^  notes^  1. 10,  dele  Worcester  Cathedndi  and  insert,  in 
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the  Collegiate  Church  of    Wesibwry^   in  the  Diocese  of 
Worcester. 

P.  161,  notes^  L  15^  after  Translation^  add,  of  the  Nem 
Testament. 
P.  165, 1.  IS,  for  degrees,  degree^ 
P.  175,  notes,  1.  15,  prioret,  j^rtare^. 
P.  182, 1.  12,  before  tutor,  insert  a» 
P.  186,  notes,  1.  2,  for  Vol.  II.  Vol.  I. 
P.  187,  note  the  first. — Quick's  Synodicon  (printed  in 
1692),  relates  to  the  Synods,  Confessions  of  Faith,  Canons, 
Sec.  of  the  French  Protestants,  and  I  referred  to  its  authority, 
to  illustrate  points,  to  which  it  was  immediately  applicable, 
in  a  book  written  by  me  in   1792.     In  the.  present  case,  I 
confess,  I  borrowed  its  testimony  from  my  former  work, 
without  re-examination  for   the  purpose   of  this.     Still,  it 
illustrates  the  present  subject.     For  these  Confessions  of 
Faith  are  Calvinistic :  one  of  them  was  drawn  up  by  Calvin 
himself:  and  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  were  incor- 
porated with  those ,  of   the  French  Protestants.      Quick's 
Syno<licon,  therefore  (so  far  as  Confessions  go),  is  professedly 
Cal^nistic ;  holding  out  the  same  principles  as  appear  in 
the  Harmony  of  Confessions  of  Fatth,  8ic. ;  the  Syntagma 
Coafessionum,    of  which    a   Translation    was    printed-  at 
Cambridge,  in  1586 :  the  Corpus  Confessionum  was  printed 
at  Geneva,  1654.    These  books  are  extremely  rare;  but  I 
have  carefully  examined  both. 

P.  192,  notes,  1.  5,  for  forty  volumes,  nearly  four  hundred 
writings. 

Ibid,  notes,  1.12,  for  jSA£Ta  ruu  pu(r*xwy,  tojv  fxtrx  f  uo-jxa. 

P.  199>  notes,  for  Monastixwi/,  Asceticut'. 

P.  200,  notes,  for  Vol.  Edit, 

P.  202, 1.  8,  for  Woolsthorpe,  Woolstrope. 

P.  208,  notes,  1.  2,  for  XIII,  XVIII. 

P.  209,  notes,  1.  3,  after  moderns,  add,  Part  III. 

P.  213,  notes,  1.  3,  Greek  scholars  will  please  to  recollect, 
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the  quotation  is  in  a  peculiar  (the  Locrian)  Dialect :    «(yvoci^ 

however^  is  a  false  print ;  read  ayvouv. 

P.  214, 1.  ^,  dele,  iohich  the  old  Schoolmen* 

P.  215, 1.  9,  for  Thomas,  Henry. 

P.  216, 1.  27,  for  three,  eight. 

P.  225,  notes,  1.  5,  for  -ctoo-otuto?,  woo-ornrctu 

Ibid.  1.  6,  for  XS^wtriVi  Xf ^^**'* 

Ibid.  1.  8,  for  tuv,  tuc . 

P.  246,  notes,  1.  1,  for  occasionally,  introduced. 

V.  248, 1.  22,  i  have  particularly  noticed  the  authority  of 
Archbishop  Parker  there,  because  I  perceive  a  different  date 
for  commencing  the  building  of  the  Schools,  is  given  in  the 
Cambridge  Guides* 

Ibid,  notes,  1.  1,  for  Lib.  II,  Lib.  t. 

P.  268,  1.  8,  after  word,  add,  and  Letters  expressive  of 
Degrees. 

Ibid,  last  line,   the   word   used  by  Budaeus  is  asserere, 

P.  259)  1-  7f  for  f^ptxwK,  hocKoviOii 

P«  260, 1.  7f  I  am  opposing  only  those  etymologists,  whd 
derive  the  word  Bachelor,  from  the  Laurus  ApolliDaris« 
I  do  not  mean,  that  Mastership  or  Doctorship,  in  early 
times,  was  on  no  occasion  crowned  with  the  laurel )  so  the 
word  always  may  read,  originally.  I  have,  indeed,  said, 
generally^  that  I  never  heard  of  a  laureated  A*  B.,  and  I 
meet  with  nothing  like  it  in  Selden's  Titles  of  Ho- 
nour. I  perceive,  however,  I  have  our  Cambridge -His* 
torian  somewhat  against  me ;  for  what  Dr.  Caius  says,  had 
been  customary,  viz.  fot  bacchalaurei  to  have  serta  triumpha* 
lia  (in  Comitiis)  ex  lauro  (unde  dicebantur).  Hist.  Cantab. 
Acad.  Lib.  11.  p.  122;  and,  that  mos  fuit,  nobis  adhuc, 
juvenibus,  &c.  may  seem  to  stand  against  my  authorities  on 
this  subject  But,  qu.  do  not  my  authorities  prove  against 
Dr.  Gains  i  If  the  Bacchalaurei,  at,  or  before.  Dr.  Caius's 
time,  had  their  serta  ex  lauro,  the  custom  of  crowning  witk 
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laurel  originated  in  other,  and  more  ancient,  times,  and  other 
placies,  {ind  the  ctj/mologj/  is  evidently  of  Norman-French. 
So  that  the  practice  alluded  to  by  Caius,  must  have  flowed 
from  the  word,  not  the  word  from  the  custom.— But  let  the 
authorities  in  the  text  be  compared. 

Indeed,  if  such  a  custom  existed  at,  or  before,  Caius's 
timey  the  word  always^  in.  the  text,  mus(t  be  altered  down 
to  anciently,  or  originally,  and  then  every  thing  is  right: 
and,  ''  I  have  not  heard  of  a  laureated  A\  B.,''  must  be 
deled. 

P.  262,  1.  12,  the  word  incipient  is  not  here  used  in 
the  strict  academical  sense:  but  as  the  best  to  convey 
my  meaning.  Incipient,  in  an  academical  sense,  is  synoni- 
mous  with  Inceptor.  ^ 

P.  263,  notes,  1.  1,  for  176,  176". 

P.  265, 1.  15,  for  there,  about  that  time. 

P.  266, 1.  6,  for  seldom,  not  always^ 

Ibid.  1.  7;  and  instead  of  immediately  proceeding;  and 
ieing  created* 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


VOLUME  II. 


PETER.HOUSE. 

-Page  S,  notes,  l.  tS,  after  D,  add.  Vol.  I. 

P.  5,  notes,  1.  15,  after  Oxon^  insert  Lib.  II. 

P.  12, 1.  1£,  add,  a. 

P«  15,  1.  12,  for  there  is  little  or  nothing,  has 
rtmarkabk. 

P.  17>  after  1.  18,  add: 

John  Holbroke,  D.D.  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Henry  V I , 
is  said  to  have  distinguished  himself  as  a  mathematician,  and 
to  have  died  about  1436. 

William  Buckmaster^  D.D.  yice-Chancellor  in  1530  and 
1539*  Vid.  Archbishop  Parker's  Catal.  Cancel.,  &c.  p«  51, 
52.  He  was  Prebendary  of  Hereford  and  St.  Paul's^  and 
wrote  something  concerning  the  University. 

P.  l?^  notes^  1.  9i  dele  Geo. 

P.  18, 1. 18,  It  was  TyndaPs  New  Testameni,  that  was 
published  by  Jove,  and  at  AtUroerp,  in  1534,  with  corrections 
ty  Joye*    Besides   what   is   mentioned  in   notes,  Joye 
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translated  Esa;^  into  English^  published  at  Strasburgh.  The 
Psalms  and  Primer  were  professedly  translated  from  the  ' 
Latin  of  Frier  Felix,  of  1515/  It  is  not  meant  (in  the 
notes),  to  say  that  Joye's  translations,  which  bear  his  name, 
were  done  by  Tindal,  but  only  his  Efition  of  the  New 
Testament,  printed  at  Antwerp.  Some  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  never  were  translated  by  Tindal.  After  re-exa- 
mining, and  comparing,  the  two  editions  of  Lewis's  History 
of  Translations,  8cc.  amidst  some  differences,  I  do  not  find 
diej  difler  in  what  regard?  l^yndal  and  Joye.  But,  in  my 
text,  p.  18,  V.  2,  for,  he  is  also  said  to  have  translated  a  patt  of 
TindaPs  Bible,  read,  he  also  edited,  vrith  corrections,  Tyn- 
ittVs  New  Tiestament,  at  Antwerp :  it  is  most  probable  (I 
should  think),  that  the  PistUs,  at  least,  mentioned  as  being 
at  the  end  (for  I  have  not  seen  the  book  itself)  were  translated 
by  Joye. 

P.  19,  John  Whitgift  was  D.D.  1567,  and  John  Penry, 
A.B.  1583.    He  never  proceeded,  as  I  can  see,  A.M. 

Ibid,  insert  after  last  line  : 

Robert  Soame,  first  Fellow  of  Queen's,  and  afterwards 
Master  of  this  College,  in  1589,  was  a  zealous  writer  for 
the  Church,  against  the  Puritans ;  author  of  a  '^  Re- 
futation of  Marbn  l^ar-Prelate,"  the  work  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Penry.     He  proceeded  D.D.  in  1580,  and  died  l608. 

George  Ackworth,  Dr.  of  Civil  Law,  and,  according  to 
R  Smyth,  Master  of  the  Faculties  in  Ireland.  He  was  an 
antiquary,  and  wrote,  Libri  Duo  de  Visibili  Monarchia 
contra  Nieholaum  Saunders  in  Monarchiam.  He  is  said  to 
have  assisted  Archbishop  Parker  in  his  Antiq.  Britan. 
Ecdcs.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  124,  of  our  History  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  Colleges  of  Cambridge,  and  Masters's  History  of 
Bene't  College,  p.  97. 

Ibid,  last  line,  for  Pearcii,  Piercii,  and  dele  en. 

P.  fiO,  L  1,  Fynes  Morrison,  Esq.  proceeded  A.M.  1587^ 
and  Dr.  Baro,  Lady  Margaret's  Professor,  S.T.P.  1576* 

Ibid»  1.  9;  after  Predestinarians,  insert : 
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Anj^re^  MHIH   D^D*    l^h  w«8  tuthour  of  two  large 
0  yolui^es  of  Commentaries  %Dd  4pn0tatk>DS  on  different  parts 

of  the  Old  q^d  NeyiF  Teatame^ta*  ^e  also  wrote  a  Treatise 
of  CbrUt'fl  Descent  into  I^eQ^  He  vas  first  Fellow  of  tUs^ 
afterward^  Felloiv  of  Cbritst's.  £[e  was  Piebendarj  ojf  ESy. 
See  B^pthiuii's  Hi^tojQr  of  Ely^  Mr-  R*  Smyth  also  mendoiu 
another  Prebendary  of  Ely,  Antbony  Aucher,  1^  of  TfiniQ 
College,  %f^enKaf ds,  (Mwch,  1630),  MmUted  FeUow-Conar 
n^oner  of  4as«  ^e  wrote  the  ArraiignmeDt  of  Rebelliotl 
dMxin^  tbe  time  of  Cromwell,  and  a  piece  sigaips^  tbe 
Engagement^ 

K  20,  Gi^ngei:  w^.  A.M.  of  Pet^Houi^,  1«K,— The 
only  Robert  Spc^cklipg  }j\  I)j.  l^ichardson's  Qatalogue  of 
Graduates,  i^  entered  of  Pepe't,,  A.9U  1051*  , 

Ibid.  Rev.  Chriat^  Cartwrigbt,  (admitted  oa  Jyir.  Ri^i|iont*8 
foundation,  June,  1617,  A*M,  1624),  and  David  Stokeii,  were 
eminent  linguists,  and  ann^^t^ra  pjp  tfee  ^ifoie.  Sir  Robert 
Wiseman,  Dean  of  the  Arohes«  and  9UthQJC  of  a  Trea^se  oa 
the  Excellency  of  the  Civil  Law,  ia^  mentioned  by  Rf  $.Q^3[th 
as  of  this  Cojlege.  He  appei^rs  in  Ricbardsoni's  Catiilogipe, 
L,D.  1639,  and  of  Trinity  Hall. 

Ibid,  last  lin^,  for  LL.D.  1688,  4,Af.  16*3,  I>.JD* 
1639. 

P.  21, 1.  df  for  Thorpes,  x^i  John^  Cosins,  P.Di  accQrd* 
ing  to  Pr*  RicbardsonV  Ci^tiJogMe,  was  A.9«  ix>m  Cs^s, 
1613,  proceeded  D.p.  in  IQ3P. 

Ibid,  notes,  1^,  4^  after  8^.«  ^Ad^]f€pi  %,  wd  feff  60,  5ft. 
P.  2«,  1.  7,  ^fter  of,,  adrf,  ^ejpf  «?,;   and  after  Te»ple^ 
for  OTy  read:  of* — If bere  i&  a  CMrious  aci;j9i|])t  of  Ccash^w.  bjr 
Anthony  Wood  (F^s^.  Qxon.).     H^  Sfys  b^  wa^.  in^trpo^ 
raied  also  of  Oxford :   which  b§  objserves,^  boweve%  after 
those,  M'ho  knew  him   to  be  living  ^t  Oxford  ii|  lCt4A« 
Rut  it  seems,  bis  n^me  doea  not  appe^  if  the  Public  R^gisfer 
of  Oxford.     He  v^as  first  A3,  of  Pei^^ke-HaUi,  w^A, 
according  to.  RijchafdsonV  Li^j^  of   Gr^di»ate%  frcK^e^dcd 
A.M.  from  Peter-House^  19  169S* 
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P.  9$.  Dr^  Beaumont  was  idimttied  April  Uf  1631,  ml 
proceeded  D.D.  from  Peter- House,  1660. 

Of  his  poem  called  Psyche,  a  aecoiid  edition  was  puUisked 
in  1706,  in  a  folio  oi  d70  pages,  two  cohsnias  in  eacb  poge^ 
rather  closelj  printed,  so  that  according  to  the  lyiodem  style 
of  printing,  it  might  make  a  folio  of  about  800  pagest^  It 
was  composed  durii^  his  ejectment  "  for  the  woidiag  of 
mere  idleness^  when  dbe  turbulence  of  the  tines  depeived  hina 
of  wonted  accommodations  of  study.'' 

Dr.  B«  was,  I  doubt  nol^  a  pious  man,  but  )m  dedieailBOifr 
ia  a  aingultuity:  ''To  the  most  sacvedl  Treaaury  of  tho 
Paaisb  and  Glort  of  Incarnate  God,  the  world^a 
most  mereiAil  Redeemer,  die  aiftwortbiest  oi  his  Miyestie's 
cfeatuies^ in  allpos^bte veneration,  begi  leave  to  oast  this  bia 
dedicated  mite."  This  poem  has  been  sometimes  incorrecdy 
given  to  Beaumont^  the  dramabst.  Charles,  the  son  of  Dr« 
Beamaooty  A.M.  and  Fellow^  was.  editov  of  this  poem,  after 
his  fiilher's  death  r  and  hwing  built  the  Lodge^  (ia  1701,) 
and  given  itio  the  CoUegCj^he  is  entitled  to  a  place.ia  oup 
eatalocpie.  Theio^ia  a  portnat  of  Charles  Beaumont  in  the 
Lodge. 

Ji^hft.  Bargsare  was*  admitted  of  Peter-House^  Mareb  10, 
1696i  and  Ji.D.  at  Oxford,  in  16&L  With  respect  (o» 
Puritans  mentioned  pp.  24,  86,  the  names  of  Ut^  Seaman 
9tA  Mr..  Cawdry^  I  do  not  find  in  the  Admission  Book; 
but  Francis  Talents,  (a  Derbyshire  man)  was  admitted  Ma]! 
K  I8S^  ^^  Colonel  Hutchinson^  Feb.  29,^^1631-2. 

P*  25j  T;  Ifi,  addy  Bevv  E.  Simeon^  according  to*  Sntyth^ 
distiDgoished  himself  as  a  writer  in  favour  of  Charles  J.^ 
was  instkumental.  ia  getting  Eiawtr  BsM-iXixir  printed;,  of 
move:  under  Dr.  Ghuden* 

JladMw  Bingi  B;Di.  1601,  D.D;  1606;  FeUow^  and 
Hebrnvn  Professor,  waa  one  of  the  tnEmdalora>  of  King. 
Jnam&ik  Bible :  as.  was  idso  John.  Richardson^  D;D.  first- 
Fallow  of  Bmmanuel}  then  admitted  Master  of  tfai^  and 
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May  3,  I6I59  appointed  by  the  King,   Master  of  Trinity 
College. 

Samuel  Thomas,  (of  Somersetshire,)  was  admitted  of  this 
House,  June  18,  1645,  and  afterwards  Fellow  of  St.  John's, 
Oxford.  In  Cromwell's  time,  he  was  with  the  Presbyterians, 
but  becoming. afterwards  zealous  for  the  Church,  wrote  The 
Presbyterian  unmasked.  He  was  deprived,  at  the  revolution, 
for  not  taking  the  State  Oaths,  and  died  in  1693. 

P.  26,  Dr.  Gardi  (of  Durham)  had  been  admitted  bible  clerk, 
on  th6  foundation  of  Dr.  Cosyns,  May  29, 1676,  having  been 
admitted  two  days  before  Pensioner,  being  then  in  his  17tb 
year. 

P.  27*  Jeremiah  Markland,  (of  Lancashire,)  was  admitted 
Jan.  3,  1718 — 19;  in  October  following,  he  ciime  for  exa- 
mination. 

P.  28,  notes,  1.  2,  for  gesset,  read  gessii. 

Thomas  Gray,  (of  Middlesex,)  was  admitted  Pensioner  of 
Peter-House,' July  4,  1734,  and  October  following  came  to 
reside, -being  admitted  Bible  Clerk,  on  the  foundation  of  Dr. 
Cosyns,  bishop  of  Durham;  the  admission  book  says,  in 
want  of  a  candidate  from  the  proper  schools.     P.  30. 

Notes,  John  Randall  was,  from  King's,  1744,  madePro« 
feasor,  1755,  and  proceeded  Mus.  D.  1756,  died  March  18, 
1799,  aged  83. 

P.  30,  notes,  1.  10,  for  Saxonii,  Saxonum,  and  for  Curlie, 
Curtii. 

P.  31, 1. 10,  dele  Dr.  Waring,  and  the  late  Judge  Wilson; 
and  1. 1 1,  dele  both,  and  after  College,  insert  and  Dr.  George 
Wollaston,  of  Sidney. 

P.  31, 1.  18.  It  was  Stephanus's  Latin  (not  Greek)  Thesau- 
rus, in  4  vols,  folio,  1734,  in  which  Bp.  Law  was  concerned* 

P.  32.  Judge  Wilson  must  not  be  mentioned  as  coadjutor 
in  the  Excerpta ;  but  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween Dr.  Waring  and  Dr.  Powel,  relating  to  the  Matbe* 
matical  Professorship,  (being  himself  a  good  mathematician) 
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and  rose  to  be  a  judge.  Of  course^  too,  1.  9,  another  mdst 
be  dele'd.  Dr.  Thorpe's  Commentary  on  Newton  should 
be,  an  English  Translation.  Dr.  Jebb's  Works,  &c.  by  Dr^ 
Disney.  1.  14,  George  Borlase,  B.D.  1780,  and  Tutor,  com- 
pleted Dr.  Richardson's  and  Dr.  Caryl's  Catalogue  of 
Graduates,  as  far  as  it  comes  down,  and  published  it.  There 
are  two  editions  of  this  work,  the' first  coming  down  to  1787y. 
the  last  to  1800.  I  am  not  aware  he  published  any  thing 
else.]  P.  32, 1.  17,  after  perso/i,  add,  wJiO  after  some  years 
towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  zpas. 

The  names  of  a  few  persons  eminent  for  rank    may  be 
subjoined.     William  de  Whittlesey,  Decretal  Doctor  in  the 
Roman  Court,  and  in   England  he  became  General  and  . 
Official  to  the  Archbishop,  Dean  of  the  Arches,  and  Arch- 
deacon  of  Huntingdon.    He  w^s,  also,  in  succession,  Bishop  . 
of  Rochester,  Worcester,  and  in  1S69,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
ti7bury.    In  his  time,  the  rights  of  the  English  Church  were 
aigued  against  the  claims  of  the  Roman  PontiflF,  and  he  ob- 
tained for  the  University  of  Oxford  privileges  similar  to  what 
Hugh  de  Balsham  procured  for  Cambridge,  exemption  from 
the  Bishop,  of  Lincoln's  jurisdiction.    Thus  far  Archbishop 
Parker,  Antiq.  Brit.  Ecoles.  p.  379 ;  but  he  leaves  unnoticed 
his  having  been  Master  of  this  College ;  he,  however,  was, 
in  1349,  as  shewn  in  the  notes  to  Bishop  Godwin,  PraesuL 
Aug.  p.  116.     Hugh  de  Balsham  has  already  been  men- 
tioned  as  a  liberal  benefactor.     He  was  consecrated  Bbhop 
of  Rochester,  July,  1401 ;  but,  says  Godwin,  (p.  533)  Ec 
clesiam  suam  Cathedralem  nunquam  vidit,  for  he  died  the 
beginning  of  the  foUowing  year:  he  had  been  Master  of  this 
Houae.     Bishop  Godwin  claims  the  famous  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort, aon  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  for  Oxford  : 
and  there  he  certainly  obtained  part  of  his  education :  but, 
says  Dr.  Richardson  in  the  notes,  (de  Praeul.  Aug.)  Canta- 
brigiae  Uteris  incubuit  in  Domo  D.  Petri :  ibi  anno  1388 
solvit  viginti  soUdos  pro  pensione  CamersB.     Ita  in  MS. 
Wren.    He  died,  April  11, 1447.    To  these  may  be  added, 
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Br.  Maw^  consecmted  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  1628. 
Re  was  some  tkne  Master  of  this,  and  aftel^ands  Master  of. 
Trinity  College.  He  died  before  die  end  of  the  year  ia 
iKrhich  he  was  consecrated.  He  was  succeeded  by  William 
Curie,  who  afterwards  went  to  Winchester,  to  which  he  was 
translated  in  1630,  and  died  about  1692.  He  had  been 
Fallow  of  diis  College,  thoughy  it  is  unnoticed  by  Bishop 
Godwin.  £dm.  Scambler,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  1584,  was 
£rst  Scholar  here,  after  Fellow  of  Queen's.  Isaac  Barrow, 
Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  1669,  uncle  of  the  fkmou9  Dr.  Barrow, 
was  Fellow ;  Richard  Osbaldiston,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and 
afterwards  qt  London;  and  Edmund  Keene,  Bishop  of 
Chester,  aud  afterwards  of  Ely,  was  Master,  being  the  S4th, 
from  the  beginning.  Concerning  him,  see  Mr.  Bentham's 
History  of  Ely. 

A  few  more  bishops  might  be  mentioned ;  but  I  shall  cloae 
with  two  or  three  laymen,  eminent  for  rank.  John  Lord 
Cavendish,  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  pro- 
ceeded A.M.  1759.  Sir  James  Lowther,  Earl  of  Loii»» 
dale.  Sir  Clement  Wearge,  Bernard  Hale,  Esq.  (A.M. 
1702,)  and  -«'— Reynolds,  Esq.  Barons  of  Uie  Exchequer, 
and  Sir  Bernard  James. 


CLARE  HALL. 

P.  S3,  nbtes,  1.  7,  for  MonasticMv,  AsceHcm. 

Ibid.  There  are  many  spurious  writings  ascribed  to  Cy-^ 
piian,  and,  not  to  do  the  author  of  Asceticft>»  injustice,  I 
confess,  the  works  I  had  in  my  thoughts  were  <<  Treatises  de 
Cardinalibus  Chruti  Operibus  P  so  (•)  dele  Cipriani  Episi. ;  at 
the  same  time,  this  author  is  not  sparing  of  other  spuriocts 
books  on  the  subject  aHnded  to ;  anch  as,  Igna^  Epi^t.  ad 
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TVs^nsfes,  et  PUilippeDses^  Joannes  Ghrysostoto :  in  "it.^^ 
tfaflBuniy  et  Amobius  ia  Psalmos.  Nor,  flirthet,  must  I  be 
iinderatoocLto  say,  that  Attaserra,  the  author  of  Asceticun, 
maiotaina,  the  words^  Monastery  and  Numury^  or  Monkery^ 
as  reduced  to  a  regmhur  system^  were  knbwii  in  what  is  called 
fhe  Apostolic  Age — ^he  asseits  the  contrary  in  this  very  chap- 
ter quoted  above,  and  more  largely,  Lib.  L  C.  1, 2,  where  b^ 
•hewsy  that  it  was  reduced  into  a  system  in  Egypt. — All  I 
mean  to  say,  b,  that  AttaSefra,  lo  <^untetuitiee  prindplel 
faroataMe  to  his  system,  quotes  isfritingh  thU  are  not  gennitie: 
still  less  do  I  fliean  tb  toy,  that  ntmastic  imtitri  atone  quotis 
spoiiotts  books ;  but  nothing  lA  better  kdowfi  than  that,  whfeb 
monkery  was  subjetted  to  nded,  ifiany  had  little  el«^  to  db, 
than  to  write  and  invent;  and  to  what  tkV^iA  spurious  Wlittngs 
were  carried,  wdnld  Hot  b6  vei'y  eMily  ttcertained.  iJnder 
ihese  limitations,  the  page  nady  stand;  r6r,b^  Zt^ri/^attot  t&^v 

T0iftf»«y«  nothing  short  of  Cbristianil^unneriescanbe  under* 
stood* 

P.  45,  L  15,  the  basement  of  Clare  Hall  Chapel  is,  I 
perceive,  unarchitecturaDy  called  a  rustic  basement ;  what  is 
called  the  rustic,  is  in  a  different  style. 

P.  45,  notes,  I.  2.  I  havfe  perused  a  copy,  in  which,  if  I 
recollect  right,  it  was  written  only  «5,  (the  Latin  edition,  I 
mean.) 

Dr.  Branthwaite  was  A.B.  from  Clare  Hall,  1582,  Fellow 
Emman.  1586;  and  Nicholas  l^arrar  was  A.M.  l6ld. 

P.  47.  Geo.  Jollytfe,  proceeded  M.D.  165i;  and  Hen. 
Joliytfe,  A.M.  15^6. 

P.  4').  Oley,  (Mr.  Barnabas,)  was  Archdeacon  of  fily, 
and  Prebendary  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Worcester.  For 
some  account  of  him,  see  Mr.  Aubrey's  Original  Letters  from 
Bodl.  MSB.  Vol.  in.  p.  81,  and  Nash's  History  of  Wor- 
cestershire. 

P.  49.  David  ClarksomuVas  A.Koi  Tr.  Col.  1644;  pro* 
ceeded  B.D.  frOm  this  House. 

P.  38.  For  John  Freeman,  read  William  Butter  never 
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took  his  Doctor's  degree ;  hence  the  lines  of  some  humourist, 
(Butler  was  a  great  humourist  himselfi) 

Here  lies  William,  "who  never  was  Doctor, 
.  Who  died  in  the  year  when  the  Devil  was  Proctor. 

Avbeiy's  Littbes,  &c.  Vol.  III.  p.  2T. 

• 

I  am  reminded,  too,  that  Aubrey  says,  Vol.  III.  p.  27)  that 
Samuel  Butler,  author  of  Hudibras,  was  of  no  University, 
and  Aubrey  was  intimate  with  him ;  so  that  what  some  say, 
without  any  authority,  of  his  beipg  of  Cambridge,  must  stand 
for  nothing.  He  may,  perhaps,  h^ve  been  confounded  with 
the  above-mentioned  Butler. 

P.  49.  The  Dr.  Gunning  there  mentioned,  is  he,^  the  too 
favourable  account  of  whom  has  been  made  an  objecdon  to 
Baker's  M.S.  Hist.  John's. 

P.  54,  notes*  For  EccTesiasjkices,  Eccksiasticis. 

Thomai  Edwards^  Clare  Hall,  Fellow,  1766,  wrote  a  Latin 
Dissertation^  in  Defence  of  Bishop  Hare's  system  of  metres, 
applied  to  David's  Psalms.  He,  also,  in  1768,  wrote  Dis- 
sertationes  Duae ;  one  defending  the  system  of  Houbigant 
and  Kennicott  in  regard  to  the  corruptions  and  false  readings 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  other  opposing  Calvin's  notion 
of  Predestination,  particularly  Lib.  3,  c.  21,  §  5,  7,  c.  22, 
§  11,  which  carries  absolute  predestination  to  its  utmost  point, 
called,  therefore,  by  some  divines,  Calvini  Decretum  Hor- 
rendum.  Dr.  E.  aims  to  shew,  that  Paul's  doctrine  relates  to 
gospel  privileges,  and  he  adopts  Dr.  Taylor's  theory  of  a 
twofold  justification.  He  also  published,  Selecta  quaedam 
Theocriti  Idyllia,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Cantab.  1779* 

P.  56.  Samuel  Disney,  LL.B.  176I,  Vicar  of  Halstead, 
in  Essex,  author  of  a  volume  of  Sermons,  published  since 
Siis  death,  subjoined  to  which,  is^  a  valuable  Treatise  against 
Pluralities ;  he  himself  having  conscientiously  declined  some 
additional  and  valuable  chnrch  preferment,  when  offered  to 
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biin.  Prefixed,  are  Memoirs  by  his  relation,  the  Rev.  Dn 
DisDey ;  and  by  a  Prologue  to  the  Padlock,  introduced  as  a 
specimen,  it  b  evident  he  had  a  very  elegant  talent  for  poetic 
composition. 


JESUS  COLLEGE. 

P.  60,  last  line,  dele  pknty  of,  and  the  4  following  lines  of 
notes  in  next  page. 

P.  61,  notes,  1.  14.  For  ob,  oL 

P.  62, 1.  8.  For  Croyland,  Barnwell. 

P.  63,  notes,  1.  4.  For  Lib.  IL  Cap.  XL,  Lib.  III.  Cap^ 
II. 

P.  64, 1.  7.  Instead  of  Most  Holy  Trinity,  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  St.  Radegundis,  read  The  Blessed  Firgin  Mary, 
St.  John  the  Evangelist^  and  the  Olorious  Firgin  St.  Rade* 
gtmdis. 

P.  64,  notes,  last  line.  For  dicatae,  dicato. 

P.  65,  notes,  1.  1.  For  p.  329,  read  269- 

P.  66, 1.  1.  For  biahop,  king. 

Ibid.  1.  27-  For  owl,  awl. 

P.  67,  note  a,  and  p.  68,  were  made  up  from  hints  copied 
in  part  from  Bishop  Stanley's  and  West's  Statutes,  and  in 
part  from  Sherman's  MS.  at  different  times,  and  into  different 
books.  Distance  prevents  my  rectifying  some  contradiction. 
To  leave  the  passages  clear  of  all  responsibility,  dele,  in  p. 
67,  the  whole  of  note  a ;  and  in  p.  79,  note  a ;  and  for  note 
a,  p.  67,  add  what  follows,  (which  will  illustrate  the  text :) 
Archbishop  Parker,  Catal.  Cancel.  &c.  p.  26,  has  it,  (speak- 
ii^  of  Alcock,)  ex  magistro,  sex  sociis,  atq.  sex  pueris  con- 
stare  ordinavit:  Bishop  Godwin,  (p.  270,)  sex  socios,  et 
•cholariumnumerum  mihi  incompertum ;  et^o^idmscholares. 
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adds  Dr.  Riebardson.  Sherman,  the  writer  of  MS.  dfter 
quoting  the  Statutes  first  given,  (Bbhop  Stanley's,)  Says, 
in  coUegio  per  nos  erecto  pusiUam  gregem  constituimus  ex 
sex  personis,  magistro  uno,  et  quinque  sociis.  Other  fellow- 
ships, at  least,  and  scholarships  were  afterwards  added. 
Among  these  latter,  according  to  Sherman,  were  those  for 
eight  boys,  to  be  instructed  in  grammar,  and  analectics,  one 
of  whom  was  trailed  Organista,  a  second  Sacriata,  a  third 
Bibliotista,  the  fourth  Janitor ;  the  four  other  boys  were  to  be 
instructed  in  singing,  as  Cfaoristas ;  amd  these,  accordii^  to 
*  Sherman,  made  the  number  of  Fellows  and  Scholars  even 

till  the  time  of  Elizabeth.    The  above  particulars  will  shew 
some  of  the  college  economy  of  those  early  times. 

On  the  above  eight  scholars.  Sec,  Sherman  observes,  Hiinc 
octonarium  numerum  confirmal  Nicholaus  (West)  Statutorum 
capite  nono,  quibus  duos  Andreas  Roystonus  custos  ante 
tempora  Eliz.  ^didit,  adeo  ut  Scholarium  et  sacrorum  hu- 
merus eriit  tunc  temporis  squalis:  verum  prttdictIB  £liz. 
visitatores  eodem  statuto  supra  citato  difecipulorum  numenmi 
ad  15  reduxerunt,  quibus  autem  accedunt  tres  postea  fundliti, 
quibus  unum  Dom.  Marshall,  duos  Domins  Joannae  Price 

tribuimus. 

« 

Adeo  ut  Collegium  lesu  Magintrum  sive  Custodem,  16 
socios,  et  18  scholares  a  fundatione  lilat.  MS.  Jes.  p.  dS,  54. 

P.  68,  1.  4.  Dr.  Richardson  (notes  on  Godwin)  calls 
Bishop  Stanley  the  sixth  son ;  which  if  right  Is  a  matter  of  litUe 
consequence ;  he  was  son  of  Thomas  Stanley,  created  first 
Earl  of  Derby,  in  1485. 

'    P.  68, 1.  ]4.  After  Dioctse^  add,  it  went  also  to  support  a 
preceptor  of  grammar  and  hostiary. 

Bishop  Stanley  first  gave  Statutes,  which,  together  wlttthe 
Foundation  of  the  College,  w^ere  confirmed  by  the  Authority 
of  Pope  Julius  II. ;  Nicholas  West,  the  31st  bishop  of  Ely, 
revised  Stanley^s  Statutes,  changed  some,  and  improved 
others,  and  these  Statutes  thus  repaired,  are  now  the  proper 
Statutes  :  a  copy  of  1626,  Sherman  says,  is  incorrect. 
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P.  69|1-  ]8.  Before  adYowson,  add  perpetual,  and  dele 
ai  kis^eath  bequeathed  the  fourth  part  of  hi$  estate. 

Ibid.  L  21.  For  rectories,  rectory. 

P.  70, 1.  15.  It  does  not  appear,  that  Mn  Tobias  Rttstat 
(at  leasl  die  benefactor)  was  of  this  College.  He  does  not 
appear  in  the  book  of  admissions ;  but  he  was  created  A.M. 
bj  Royal  Mandate  in  1675^ 

Ibid.  L  6,  for  1587,  1687. 

Ibid.  1. 16,  for  Chufies,  read  Jubbsy  and  after  Chubb,  (notes) 
add,  and  Stubb\  as  Major,  the  Scotch  Historian  does ; 
(Hist*  de  Oest.  Scat.  p.  9,)  and  Isaacson  the  Ckronologer 
fottoTDs  his  error,  A.D.  1492.  Isaacson  (according  to  MS» 
Jesn)  daJtes  the  year  too  incorrect (y  /  Chuhbs  was  a  native  of 
WhUbjf  in  Yorkshire,  first  of  PenAroke-HM.  Wren's 
MS.  de  Custod.  Spc.  Pemb. 

Ibid»  1.  23.  Goodrich,  or  Godrick,  was  Proctor  in  1515. 

P.  70,  notes,  1.  fi.  For  333,  read  272.         • 

P.  71*  For  Arsleoton,  Aslecton;  and  wherever  Arslecton 
occurs  elsewhere,  read  Jlslecton. 

P.  73,  L  18.  Bale  proceeded  A.M.  1634.  •  Some  other 
biflliops  of  this  period  are  incidently  mentioned  elsewhere* 

Christopher  Lord  Hatton,  first  Vice-Chamberlain,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
R.  Smyth  notices  him  as  the  reputed  author  of  a  Collec- 
tion '  of  the  Psalms,  with  titles.  It  is  given  by  some  to 
Biabop  Taylor,  who  dedicates  to  Lord  Hatton  some  of  his 
theological  works  in  the  highest  strains  ot  eulogiiim.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  capacity  and  prudencd,  of  whom  it  was 
said,  ''  the  Chancellorship  was  above  his  law,  but  not  his 
parts ;  so  pregnant  and  comprehensive,  that  he  could  com- 
msdd  other  men's  knowledge  to  as  good  purpose  as  his  own." 
Statesmen  and  Favourites  of  England. 

P.  74.  Some  menticmed  as  ejected  by  Calamy,  were  from 
Lrangs,  not  from  College.  Mr.  John  Dod  could  not  have 
been  mentioned  by  him  as  ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uiriformity, 
for  he  died  in  1645,  before  that  Act.    But  be  does  mention 
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him  incidentally,  as  vicar  of  Fawsley,  Northampt.,  and  ds 
father  of  Mr.  Timothy  Dod.  Dr.  Young,  too,  was  ejected 
for  not  taking  the  engagement,  prior  to  the  Restoration.  Dr. 
Sterne  had  been  ejected,  (but  was  restored  Aug.  3,  1669)  con- 
sequently  on  that  Dr.  Worthington  was  put  out,  and  not  by^ 
but  before,  the  Act  of  Uniformity ;  so  that  Dr.  Calamy  is 
acquitted  of  inaccuracy  in  those  particulars. 

P.  74, 1.  23.  Add  as  a  note,  A  John  Dod  was  admitted  of 
this  College  June  29^  1627'  But  all  the  Dods  mentioned  in 
MS.  Jes.  except  the  first  mentioned  in  text,  kept  their  pre- 
ferments, consequently  could  not  be  the  Dods  mentioned  by 
Calamy,  nor,  indeed,  does  he  say  they  were.  There  are, 
besides,  several  other  John  Dods,  (subsequent  to  J.  Dod 
mentioned  in  text  above,  of  Fawsley,)  in  Dr.  Rich^dson's 
Catal.  of  Graduates.  Calamy  observes  of  Timothy  Dod 
(Eject.  Min.'  Vol.  4,  p.  640,)  at  what  University  he  was 
educated,  I  camiot  say.  Speaking  from  imperfect  recollec- 
tion, I  have  said  (in  text)  there  was  a  Timothy  Dod  of  this 
College ;  but  on  re-examination,  I  do  not  at  least  find  his 
name  mentioned  in  MS.  Jes.  The  only  Timothy  Dod  in 
Richardson's  Catal.  Grad.  is  put  down  of  Emman.  A.B. 
1615,  A.M.  1619. 

P.  75,  add  as  follows : 

Dr.  Nalson,  according  to  R.  Smyth,  was  author  of  Col- 
lections, entitled.  Impartial  Collections  of  the  Great  Affairs 
of  State,  from  the  Scotch  Rebellion  in  1639,  to  the  King's 
Murther  in  1648.  This  was  written,  it  seems,  to  expose  the 
mistakes  of  Rushworth's  Collections.  But  this  work  itself 
may  be  suspected  to  savour  more  of  party  than  Rushworth's^ 
as  well  from  what  it  professes,  as  from  the  title  of  another  of 
his  books,  ^'  The  Principles  and  Practices  of  the  Dissenters." 
But  how  far  Dr.  Nal  son's  Collections  may  be  able  for  im- 
partiality to  cope  with  Rushworth's  Historical  Collections, 
which  professes  to  give  specimens,  letters,  transactions,  and 
facts  on  both  sides,  is  more  than  I  undertake  to  say.  Dr. 
Nalson  also  wrote  A  Discourse  of  the  Original,  Antiquity, 
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and  Excellency  of  Monarchy.  He  also  translated  Mam* 
burgh's  History  of  the  Crusades.  He  was  a  Prebendary  of 
Ely,  and  died  1685. 

P.  75, 1. 4.  For  1706,  read  1606. 

This  Geofiry  Watts,  younger  son  of  Sir  John  Watts,  was 
at  first  admitted  Fell.  Com.  of  Emman.,  afterwards  in  1606, 
made  Fellow  of  this,  by  a  mandate  of  James  I.  MS.  Jes. 
He  wrote  a  book  against  the  Anabaptists,  a  frightful  sect  in 
those  days.  He  died,  I  think,  in  1663.  See  further,  p. 
370. 

w 

Roger  Andrews,  D.D.  was,  at  first.  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  and  afterwards  (in  1618)  the  fourteenth  Master  of  this 
College.  He  was  one  of  the  translators  of  King  James's 
Bible,  and  brother  to  the  famous  Bishop  Andrews.  What 
entitles  him  to  particular  notice  here,  is,  he  was  the  first 
person,  who  made  a  register  to  this  College,  (MS.  Jes.)  He 
survived  his  brother,  and  made  a  voluntary  resignation  of  his 
mastership  in  1632. 

P.  76.  The  difficulty  mentioned  p.  76,  may,  I  apprehend, 
be  solved  thus.  The  living  of  Stowmarket  does  not  belong 
to  Jesus  College,  so,  1.  12,  could  not  be  given  by  it  to  Young ; 
and  as  Storer  obtained  the  living  by  private  patronage,  and 
did  not  come  into  it,  according  to  Dr.  Calamy  till  1660, 
Toung  had  left  it.  I  have  occasionally  made  use  of  Mr. 
Palmer's  edition  of  Dr.  Caiamy,  as  I  have  in  the  text  of  the 
above  page :  in  Calamy's  own  edition  of  1713,  it  is  Vol.  II. 
p.  659. 

P.  76. 1.  18,  19*  Head  by  transposing.  He  was  the  I8th 
Ma$ter  of  this  College ,  which  office  he  held  till  1660,  for  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  he  held  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor  all 
that  time.  Dr.  Worthington,  besides  editing,  published  some 
originai  theological  pieces  of  his  own.  He  was  admitted 
Master,  May  1,  1650,  and  resigned  to  Dr.  Richard  (not  Law- 
rexce,  p.  77,)  Sterne. 

P.  77,  L  2 1 .  After  legacy,  add,  Mr.  Petty  had  been  first  a 
student  of  Christ's  College,  but  became  afterwards  a  tutor  of 
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considerable  oale  here.  As  to  the  Arwdelm  Mfurbks, 
'^  Lautam  banc  supeUectilem  iHustrisiimus  AniiidelUBft  comes 
Howardus,  A.C.  1624|  ex  veterum  Gnedae  et  Asise  urbium 
ruderibus,  oper&  doctissimi  viri  Guliehni  Pettael^  impeiisis 
summis  conquisivk."  Accounts  of  the  Avunddian  Marbles 
areg^ven  by  cUfferent  writers,  S^lden,  PrideaaX^^Maittairo^ 
Chandler^  Roberta.  Tbe  above  esLtract  is  from  Roberta' 
pref,  to  Mannar.  Oson.  1791* 

p.  78,  Leonard  T  welles  was  a  NottingbaflMhire  man^  and  enur- 
ed here,  (according  to  the  book  of  admissions)  Sept.27i  170(X 
Hia  ^  Critical  Examinatioa/'  &c.  was  printed  ia  175U  My 
buainess  being  only  witbTwellea  and  his  er^miftiilioi?^  rather 
than  tbe  book  examined,'  I  cast  ray  eye  too  hastily  on 
Lewis's  llist.  (the.  folio  ediuoii^)  of  the  Engl.  Tnnalationa, 
where  inding  Narys's  version,  and  this,  on  tbe  nase  page, 
I  hastily  put;  down  Narys'a  name ;  a  great  erfor  nnfuealioB* 
ably.  BuJt  I  have  since  perused,  with  some  atteatioB,  botk 
Twelles^s  examination,  and  the  book  itself.  It  has  no  naaie, 
but  is  entitled,  ''  The  New  Testament,  ta-  Greek  and  Latin, 
contaiaiag  the  Ongiaid<  Texl^.corraefced  from  the:  authority  of 
the  most  authentic  MSSk  and  anew  version. formenl  s^meabli^ 
to  illustrationa  of  the  most  leacaed  comment8l»r8.aiid!critiD8, 
with  notes  and  vamous  readings,  179QJ!*  Itii  accompanied 
with  a  dedicationi  ta  Lord  Chancellor  Kingi.  Lewis  (Hiati. 
of  Eng.  Traaaiationfl,,  &c.)  treats  it  with  gmat  contempt;: 
but,  as  he  q^eakr  in.  a  general  way,  whether-  witk  proper 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  will  not  say.  Twellee  was 
QMdently  a  man  of  learnings  and)  an  oothodoa  man.;,  in.  the 
version,  therefore,  of  a  man  who*  was  evidendy  not  so^-  he 
would^  no  doub^  be  prepaied  to  find  all  the  errors  he  could. 
He  criticises,  more  particularly,.  Aose  partly  which  relate  to 
the  controversies  between  the  Unitarians-  and  Trinitarians ; 
such  as,,  tie  Doxologi/  in  Hm  BifHsmid' form^  the  three 
heavenly  Witnesses,  &c.  (1  John,  5,  7*.)  Oti  the  latter 
there  is  a  long  note  by  the  translator,,  wha  leaves^  it  out,  on 
the  authority  oi  MSS.,  and  a  still  longer  examination*  by 
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Mr.  TweUfi39  who  a^voca^t  it.  Mr.  PorsoQ  sVghtljr  fefer9 
to  ^em  partA  ip  tbe  two  author9 :  ''  Th^  Qreek-Eogliidi 
editor/'  ssLjshfi,  ^oftbe  New  TesitameQt^  1729>  threw  the 
verse  put  q(  bU  text,  and  subjoined  a  loag  iH>tf^  Xq  the  place, 
which  i?  appeie^tly  written  with  gre%^  labowr. — Twellet 
refuted  this  e^tor  tfio'  hif  fnamer."  Preface  to  Letteva 
to  Archdeacon  Travers,  p.  ?•  The  learned  Greiaha<<hy 
(a  TfioitariaQ,  it  8eepa90  he^ejs  bis  accowt  of  the  MSS. 
that  relate  to  this  passage  (in  Ioqo),  gives  a  DitUribe  at  tb% 
toi  qt  hh  Greek  Testaxsienty  being  a  summary  of  MSS. 
Greek  ^nj  L^tilAy  versions  apd  editions^  with  Qreek  and 
Latin  fathers,  that  admit  or  reject  this  celebrated  clause;  9» 
4)tiil  io^uifers  iMy  henceforth  be  saved  the  Ubonv  of  much 
leaded  rc^se^irch :  aqd  he  distiificUy  notices  the  above  Greek* 
£ii|^Iiah  vei^sien  (Gr9»cQ-Aqglicaoa  M^cii,  p*  7X  <uid  Mr. 
X>iki^^  (luitioduciion  to  Greek  and  L^tin  Claaoics,  p.  lx%.) 
on  the  authofi^  of  Masch,  ^ves  it  to  Dr.  Macey:  hut 
both  th^it  apd  Twejies's  Exanuoation  are  sq  extramdj 
scarce,  thet  Str.  Marsh  oonfe^ses^  he  had  never  seen  Jh» 
Macey^s  work,  and  refers,  foK  ao,  account  of  it,  to  Memoira 
ef  1^  I^brai7,  in  HeUe,  Vol.  lY.  p.  418,  and  419.  See 
Marsh's  Traosla^oA  of  MichaeUs's  luitroidMCtipn  toi  the  New 
Teet^?ieQt,  Vol.  II.  p.  463.  He  add^,.  p.  464>  th^t  he  hadi 
never  tt^n.  able  tp  pr«K:;ttre  a  <;opy  eveo.  of  TweU^s's,  £w 
mination. 

I  am  obliged  to  the  judicioue  Mr.  Tyrwhi^t,  ef  l^us 
College,  for  poiotiqg  out  my  ridiculous  misl»ke ;,  and  I  have 
tak^n  tb^  >i|ore  paius^  u^  recti^ng  it,  both  on  afccoimt  ol  the 
leiilg^  of  tli^se  twe  booiks^  and  by  way  of  niekiRg  the  amende 
hpaMiible. 

P.  77i^  1.  9SUMrS1M  was  A3.  I.693>  but,  I  believe,  I 
was  qmMl  b^  ^h^miaoi:  for  from  Rifihardspn's  CatalogMe; 

id  Grednati^  H  doeft  m>%  ^peer  ElUpt  pro^eed^  AM»  :-^ 
tbef^ieaLifeofhmby<;;Qttan.M«theiw  This  S»  Thcima^ 
EUjQl;  (the  same  pegj^)  ^fVQte  zim  %  Comm^twy  de  Rebna 
Memorabilibtts  Anglic.    Anthqm;  Mfqod  4P«ftk3.  Qf  hm  as^ 
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being  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford.  But  MS.  Jes.  has  hioi 
among  the  knights  and  baronets  of  this  College.  His  Dic- 
tionary was  afterwards  enlarged  by  another  hand. 

Foreman  (same  page)  was  first  from  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford:  but,  according  to  Richardson's  Catalogue,  was 
A.B.    here,   A.    1588.     He   died    I6II ;   dele,   therefore^ 

1545. 

P.  78,  1.  3,  after  1644,  add,  he  was,  however,  entered 
Fellow-Commoner  here  in  1623. 

Ibid.  Dr.  Legge  wrote  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
lifie  of  King  Richard  IH.  The  latter,  says  Smyth,  was 
acted  here  with  great  applause. 

Ibid.  Dr.  North^s  edition  (second  edition,  Cambridge, 
1683)  is  entitled,  Platonis  de  Rebus  Divinis,  being  only  on 
theological  topics.  It  is  without  notes,  but  has  a  sensible 
preface.  No  parts  of  Plato  (there  had  been  abundance  of 
Aristode  in  parts)  were  printed  before  this  edition.  Dr.  N. 
was  entered  Fellow-Commoner  of  this  College,  February 
26,  I66O;  was  admitted  Fellow  of  this,  and  in  1677)  Master 
of  Trinity  College.     He  died  1 683. 

Ibid.  The  Hon.  Roger  North  was  author  of  an  historical 
work  against  Dr.  Kennet,  and  wrote  the  Lives  of  his  two 
brothers,  Francis,  Lord  Guilford,  Keeper,  and  Sir  Dudley 
North,  Knight.      Roger   was    entered  here,   October  30, 

1667. 
Ibid.  Dr.  Pearson  was  Lady  Margaret's  Professor* 
P*  79>  1*  If  after  Dodwell,  insert  this  paragraph : 
Dr.  Saywell,  first  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  after  Prebendary 
of  the  Church  of  Ely,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Church  of 
Chichester,   was  admitted  Master   of  this  College,    l679« 
He  wrote  the  Original  of  all  the  Plots  in  Christendom,  mth 
the  Danger  and  Remedy  of  Schism,  and  Evangelical  and 
Catholic  Unity  maintained  in  the  Church  of  England,  also' 
an  Apology  for  its  Government  and  Liturgy :  it  was  directed 
principally  against  Mri  Baxter,  and  Dr.  Owen,  and  ends  in 
%  vindication  of  Dr.  Gunning. 
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P«  79)  !•  S,  for  Joseph,  John;  see  p.  8S« 

Ibid.  Flamstead  entered,  Dec.  21,  1670. 

Ibid.  Hughes  was  entered,  Oct.  10,  1667. 

Ibid.  Ockley's  name  not  in  the  Admission  Book  of  Jesus 
College. 

Thomas  Herring  was  admitted  Pensioner  of  Jesus  Col- 
lie, June  81, 1710,  though  afterwards  (July,  1714)  removed 
to  Bene't  College.  In  1788  he  proceeded  D.D.  In  1737 
lie  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  in  1743  was 
translated  to  York,  and  in  1747  to  Canterbury.  In  his  life- 
time he  printed  seven  Sermons,  remarkable  not  for  any 
metaphysical  disquisitions,  which  he  always  professed  to 
sfcnd,  but  their  manly  style.  They  were  preached  on  pnblic 
occanons,  and  collected  into  a  volume  after  his  death,  with 
memoirs  prefixed.  The  most  remarkable  for  their  zeal, 
diongfa  not  the  best  written,  are  those  preached  at  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  York,  September  88,  1745,  on  occasion' 
of  the  Rebellion  in  Scotland,  and  at  Kensington,  January 
7,  1748,  the  day  appointed  for  a  public  fast.  He  also  pub- 
lished, in  one  of  the  weekly  papers,  some  short  strictures  on 
Gay's  Beggar's  Opera. 

Archbbhop  Herring's  name  stands  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  Rebellion  in  1745.  He  was  die  first 
who  gave  the  alarm :  and,  by  his  spirited  Address  on  Sep* 
tember  84,  1745,  a  subscription  of  jg40,000  was  raised  by 
the  nobility^  clergy,  and  gentry  of  Yorkshire,  for  the  defence 
of  the  county ;  and  his  Address  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
July  S3,  1746,  after  his  victory  at  Culloden,  is  very  masterly. 
It  is  said  by  ^me,  that  he  beaded  the  troops  in  his  own 
country:  which,  whether  true  or  not,  there  is  a  ludicrous 
print  of  him,  habited  partly  as  a  bishop,  and  partly  as  a 
soldier,  unden  the  title  of  the  Military  Champion,  or  the 
Chnrch-Militant :  and  the  wags  of  the  time  called  him,  Th^ 
Red  Herring.     He  died  in  1757.  .  >  . 

Matthew  Hutton,  D.D.  should  be  meationed|  tbou^  it 
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were  only  for  a  pebuliarity.  For  be  was  admitted  PeoSumer 
of  this  College^  ooe  day  after  Herring  (JuneSS,  1710),  ahd 
succeeded  to  hiiik  iknmediateiy  in  the  Archbishoptic  of 
Canterbury. 

P.  81,  Dr.  Sty  an  Thirlby,  defended  also  the  Calht)lic 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  Mr.  Whiston, 

P.  SS|  Mr.  John  Jackson  published  rarious  works  besides 
his  ChrOn.  Afitiq.,  a  work  in  tbre^  volumes,  8vo.  1753* 

P.  83,  1.  7,  after  Garyl,  add,  enter^  Oct.  S6,  17S9,  was 
registrar  ^  the  Utiiversity,  a  |>toper  gentleman  to  cottabim 
and  continue,  8lc. 

Ibid*  1.  10,  instead  of  Ashtoil,  Yooge,  Bishop  of  Brbtcd. 

Ibid.  L  IT,  after  Goluthus,  add,  Mr.  Fawkes  was  a  Yfnrk- 
sUreman,  entered  of  this  College^  March  16,  1797,  aad 
died  1777. 

Ibid.  Mr.  Thomas  Neville,  Fellow,  was  admitted,  July 
90,  1758>  artd  t)roceed«d  A.M.  1769,  and  Mr.  David 
Hartley  was  admitted,  April  21,  17S2,  and  Fellow,  1727. 

P.  84,  Sterne  was  admitted,  July  6^  17SS. 

P.  85,  1.  1,  before  contemporary,  add,  neariy;  and  I.  IDy 
after  of,  add,  a  controversial  piece,  against  Dr.  Priestley  on 
the  Lord^s  Supper,  and  a  short  Memoir  of  die  patriotic  Sir 
John  Barnard  (to  whom,  during  his  mayoralty,  he  was  cbap- 
lain). 

P.  81,  notes,  1.  1,  affer  think,  add,  in  its  full  extent. 

Ibid.  1.  18,  after  editioAs,  add,  he  was  admitted  of  this 
College,  Attg.  84,  1748. 

Samuel  Berdmore,  Fellow,  vras  admitted  here  in  1755, 
and  proceeded  S.T.P^  though  he  otily  stands  as  A.M.,  1769, 
in  the  list  of  Graduates.  He  became  Head-Master  of  the 
Charter-House  school,  and  died  inr  1808.  I  am  mot  avpare 
of  anything  written  by  him,  except  a  Tract  on  Bishop  Hiird^0 
Piece  on  Poetic  Imitation,  in  which  he  denies  its  claim  to 
originality,  and  maintains  that  it^s  borrowed  from  a  Frenck 
author  (Catrou).    It  is  called,  literaiy  Resemblances. 
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P.  85,  Gilbert  Wakefield  was  admitted,  April  22,  1772. 

P.  86, 1.  13,  after  subscriptions,  add : 

To  the  names  of  persons  of  rank,  incidentally  introduced, 
may  be  added  the  following :  Edmond  Scambler,  Bishop  of 
Peterborough;  William  Hughes,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph | 
Hugo  Bellot,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  Fellow;  Sir  Edward 
Loftus,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Justiciary  of  the  Court  - 
of  Common  Pleas,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  Sir  John 
Brampton,  Knight,  Chief  Justice  of  England ;  Sir  Richard 
Huttoa,  Knight,  Justice  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ; 
Sir  William  Boswell,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  of 

Holland ;  with  many  others. 

• 

P.  87y  1.  17,  after  other,  add,  this  court  was  raised  partly 
from  contributions  from  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  most  of 
whom  bad  been  educated  in  the  College,  and  partly  from  the 
Masters  aad  Fellows,  who  appropriated  towards  the  building 
the  fourth  -part  of  their  yearly  dividends. 
P.  88g  for  Radegund,  read  Radegundis, 
P.  89,  notes,  1.  5,  after  cooperuit,  dele  the  remaining  part 
of  the  page,  and  read  as  follows : 

Might  not  th^en  the  above  stone  (as  Blomefield  inclines  to 
dnnk.  Collectanea,  p.  143)  have  been  bi'ouj^ht,  perhaps^ 
vben  the  chapel  was  renovated,  and  the  cloisters  rebuilt  by 
Sir  John  Ripley  f  The  other  stone  (of  Berta  Rosata)  clearly 
belonged  to  the  Chapel  of ,  the  Nunnery  ;  and  the  author  of 
MS.  Je9.  gives  his  reasons,  and  very  probable  ones^  for 
believing  that  the  nun  was  buried  here  a  little  before  the 
<fissolutioo  of  the  Nunnery.  If  the  former  stone  was  not 
brought  here,  as  before  supposed,  the  difficulty  is,  to  account 
for  a  Prior's  being  buried  in  a  chapel  of  nuns.  Now  it 
may  be  just  observed,  that  abbesses  and  prioresses  could  not 
confess  and  give  absolution,  excommunicate,  nor  even 
preach,  because  they  had  not  ''  the  power  of  the  keys ;'' 
Item  Abbatissa  non  potest  benedicere  seu  velare  Virgines, 
eanun  confessiones  audire,  easdemq.  absolvere,  neq.  Evan^ 

•c  2 
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geliutn  pmdicare,  quia  non  habet  potestatem  clavium.    Con- 

cil.  Paris  VI.  Can.  43,  (ut  Asceticwi',  p.  US.)  So  that  they 
necessarily  admitted  among  them  monks*  Some  nunneries 
had  their  vicarii,  aut  Rectores  Monialium,  who  were  called 
Spiritual  Fathers^  and  all  their  confessors,  Confessores  or- 
dinarii.  These  were  sometimes  their  Presbyteri,  but  never, 
as  I  find,  Priores,  or  Priors.  If  Mr.  Wakefield  has  given  a 
correct  date  of  this  stone  (for  the  comer  is  battered  off) 

# 

1007,  its  date  is  a  considerable  time  before  the  foundation  of 
the  Nunnery  of  St.  Rhadegundis :  for  Nigellus's  Charter, 
given  just  after  the  foundation,  (though  without  date)  must 
have  been  between  IISS  and  1134,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Pearce, 
who  kindly  favoured  me  with  a  perusal  of  it,  copied  from  the 
Archives  of  Jesus  College.  Still,  should  the  date  be  correct, 
I  do  not  perceive,  that  the  difficulty  of  Prior  hujus  hei 
would  be  removed.  For,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  Cell,  prior  to 
the  Nunnery,  was  a  Cell  of  Sanctimonialium,  monialium,  of 
nuns,  not  Monachorum,  of  monks,  who  could,  therefore, 
have  no  Prior  in  the  House,  though  called  Prioratus.  See 
p.  61  of  this  volume,  note  *• 

In  the  MS.  Jes.  are  the  names,  offices,  mode  of  electing 
the  Abbess,  &c.  collected  from  the  Archives  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege.      It  is  here  clearly  seen,    that  this  was  not  a  mixt 

m 

monastery  of  nuns  and  monks,  but  consisted  wholly  of  nuns : 
so  that  whatever  I  might  be  disposed  to  think  (p.  90),  facts^ 
would  be  against  it. 

P.  9'^fDr.  Gascoigne  was  admitted  of  this  House  in  I594r, 
and  is  described  in  MS.  Jes.  as  Yir  in  deducendis  Genealo- 
giis  peritissimus. 
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P.  95^  1.  25,  after  instructors,  add,  the  members  were 
called  Gustos,  et  Scholares.  Its  foundatibn  is  dated  1343. 
MS.  Wren,  de  Custod.  &c. 

P.  97,  1.  5,  dele  Rectory ;  and  aft^r  Margaret)  1.  7,  add, 
of  Isleham.  « 

Ibid.  Tindman  was  fourth  Master. 

P.  98, 1.  17,  after  College,  add,  (MS.  Wren.) 

Ibid,  notes,  last  line.  Bishop  Bale  says,  Lindwood  wrote 
nothing  but  his  Provinciales:  hardly  probable:  Bishop 
Godwin  says,  inter  muUa  quae  scripsit,  &c. 

Ibid,  after  last  line,  add : 

George  Folbury,  S.T.P.  is  mentioned  by  Carter  as  Poet 
Laureat;  on  what  authority  I  know  not:  MS.  Wren  only 
speaks  of  him  as  Master  (as  the  ISth,  ,1537),  and  as  one  of 
the  Universilj/  Preachers,  with  Cranmer.  .  Vid.  Bal»um  in 
Cent.  9,  cap.  27,  Pitsaeum  JEtat.  16,  936. 

P.  99,  Ridley  in  1521  had  been  also  Fellow  of  University 
College,  Oxford.     Wood's  Hist.  Antiq.  Oxf.  L.  2,  p.  62. 

Ibid.  Rogers  suffered  Feb.  4,  1554.  , 

Ibid.  1.  22,  for  1547,  1549.     Bradford  suffered  1555. 

Ibid.  Carter  mentions  Thomas  Lupest  (Lupset,  he  means) 
one  of  the  revivers  of  literature.  He  translated  into  English 
two  of  St*  Chrysostom's  and  Cyprian's  Treatises,  and  also 
wrote  several  Latin  Epistles  and  Sermons.  Smyth  says,  it 
is  not  clear  he  was  of  this  College,  and  his  name  does  not 
occur  in  Richardson's  Catalogue,  nor  Wren's  MS. ;  so  that, 
at  least,  he  was  not  Fellow.  Wood  says,  utrum  ad  banc  an 
Cantabrig*  Acad,  se  contulerit,  baud  compertum  est,  Lib. 
U.  p.233. 

Ibid.  Nicholas  Carre,  (of  Northumberland)  M.D.  1558, 
Greek    Professor,   another  of   the   revivers   of   literature. 
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translated  part  of  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes,  and  was  ¥eU 
low.  In  a  List  of  Fellows  of  Trinity  College ,  copied  by  Dr. 
Richardson^  he  appears  as  Feilow  there. .  It  is  further  said, 
.  he  wrote  to  Cheeke  an  account  of  Bucer's  Funeral,  yet  ap- 
peared  as  one  of  the  Jury  (Juratorum)  in  burning  his  bones. 

Thomas  Newce,  Nuce,  or  Newes,  A.B.  elected  Fellow 
1562,  translated  Seneca's  Octavia,  published  by  Tbomaa 
Newton,  1581.  He  also  wrote  two  poems,  one  Latin,  the 
other  English,  prefixed  to  the  Agamemnon  of  Seneca, 
edited  by  John  Studley,  1566.«  He  was  Chancellor  of 
Norwich,  and  died  16 17*  AttvoocTs  MS. 

Dr.  Turner  published  a  piece  on  the  New  Learning, 
the  Hunting  the  Fox  and  Wolf  against  the  Papists,  a  Trea- 
tise on  Baths,  and  also  poetry.  According  to  Rkrfaardson'a 
Catalogue,  he  proceeded  A.M.  at  Cambridge,  1529.  He 
died  1568.     Vid.  Ba]»um. 

P.  100.  In  saying  Dr.  Young  was  admitted  Master  by 
royal  mandate,  I  follow  Wren's  MS.  Smyth  speaks  of  him 
as  author  of  Notes  upon  the  Book  of  Henry  Nicholas  on 
the  Family  of  Loue,  entitled  Evangelium  Regni :  this  is  not 
mentioned,  however,  in  Wren's  MS.  But  he  could  not 
have  been  Rector  of  Landbeach,  as  mentioned  by  Carter, 
as  the  living  belonged  to  Bene't.  Young  was  imprisoned 
by  Elizabeth,  and,  I  think,  died  in  prison. 

John  Thaxtiil,  A.B.  1619,  described  by  Caius  as,  Hqmo 
singularis  eruditionis,  nostra  memorifi,  MS.  Wren.  He 
proceeded  D.D.  1337,  and  is  entitled  Pr^edicator  Aca- 
DEMIJB;  and  was  of  great  authority  in  those  early  times,  in 
the  schools.     He  was  chosen  Feilow,  1515. 

Ibid.  Francis  Anthony  proceeded  M.D.  here,  1608. 

Ibid.  The  William  Framiingham  mentioned  by  Carter, 
does  not  appear  in  the  List  of  Fellows,  nor  in  Richardson's 
Catalogue. 

Ibid,  insert,  John  Bridges  (Bishop  of  Oxford),  a  writer 

who  distinguishe4  himself  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the 

'  Church,    Summd,   licet  iiritd,  iiidustria  ad  recuperandanx 
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Ecclea.  violatae  jura  oonapicuus  ob.  March  26,  I6I8.    Jltt' 

1 

wood's  MS. 

P.  101,  Archbishop  Wbitgifl  was  adoaitted  Master  here, 
April  21  y  1567. 

P.  102,  Spenser  was  matriculated  May  20,  1569^  pro-, 
ceeded  A.M.  1576.  Besides  his  poetry,  he  wrote  in  prose,  ^ 
the  History  of  the  Affairs  of  Ireland ;  anSd  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  the  Shepherd's  Calendar,  republished  with 
Bathqrst's  Latin  translation,  as  I  have  mentioned  iu  the  text, 
may  be  ceen  a  catalogue  of  Spenser's  unpublished  poems. 

P.  102,  notes,  L  S,  for  ibid.  p.  100,  read  Wren's  K€. 

Ibid.  Gabriel  Harvey  was  LL.D.  Mc  Carter  notices 
him  again  nnder  Triiuty-Hall,  while  Mr.  R.  Smydi  says, 
they  were  different  persons.  Yet  Gabriel  Harvey  (according 
to  Attwood's  MS.)  was  admitted  Fellow  here,  November 
3,  1570,  and  he  adds,  postea  Soc.  Aul,  Trin.  and  L.D., 
and  Dr.  Richardson's  Catalogue  makes  him  L.D.  from 
THnity-Hall ;  so  it  appears  they  were  l;he  same  person :  and 
it  is  improbable  there  should  have  been  two  Gabriel  Har* 
veys,  Li.D.  at  the  same  time.  He  wrote  English  Hexa-i 
meters,  and  Latin  Iambics.  There  is  a  short  account  of 
him,  and  his  English  poetical  pieces,  in  Ritson's  Bibiiotheca 
Poetica,  p.  238.  He  also  published  Oratb  de  Naturi, 
Arte,  et  Exercitatione  Rhefeoricft. 

Ibid.  1.  19,  for  Rdph,read  2%eol2o>r«.  Batbnrst  incepit 
m  Art.  1609,  proceeded  D.D.  1628.  Attwood's  MS.  His 
Latin  Translation  of  the  Shepherds  Calendar  ww  first 
printed  in  1653.  In  the  elegant  Latin  life,  in  |he  edition  of 
1732,  three  errors  are  corrected  relating  {to  Spenser :  1st  a 
date  of  his  birth  (in  1510),  whereas,  c^culating  from  the 
Universtty  Register,  it  must  have  been  about  1553;  2d, 
Camden's  date  of  his  death  (de  Mouimentis  Westm.),  1598, 
whereas,  according  to  the  English  inscription  on  his  monu* 
meat,  it  was  1596;  and  3d,  Dr.  Fuller's  and  Winstauley's, 
who  confound  the  prose  Elogium  ^ith  an  Epitaph. 
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P.  102,  Ralph  Rowley,  according  to  Richardaon's  Cata- 
logue of  Graduates,  proceeded  A.M.  1586. 

Ibid,  after  last  line,  add,  Dr.  Fenton,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
'wrote  against  Dr.  Alabaster's  Motives  of  Conversion  to 
Popery,  &c.  and  Sermons.  He  died  l6l5. — Drugo  Cres- 
sener,  D.D.  and  Fellow,  afterwards  Prebendary  of  Ely, 
wrote  a  Demonstration  of  Protestant  Principles  against  the 
Papists. 
'  P.  108, 1.  7,  add : 

Richard  Attwood  should  not  be  passed  without  notice  in 
a  histoi^^  of  Pembroke  Hall.  For  he  continued  Bishop 
Wren's  book  de  jCustod.  8cc.  Pemb.  to  his  own  time :  and 
though  I  did  but  glance  my  eye  over  it  rapidly,  I  am  some- 
what indebted  to  it  in  this  Supplement ;  I  perceived,  too,  in 
it  a  liberality,  which  is  not  always  found  in  works  of  this 
kind.  He  was,  beside,  not  only  Fellow  of  this  House,  but 
a  benefactor  to  it :  for,  if  I  am  rightly  informed  (as  I  doubt 
not  I  am)  by  Mr.  Aspland,  the  whole  of  the  stone  casings 
which  fronts  the  street,  continued  from  the  chapel,  was 
raised  at  Mr.  Attwood's  expence.  He  was  A.B.  l699i  And 
A.M.  1703. 

P.  103,  insert: 

Matthew  Hutton,  Master,  1562;  Archbishop  of  York^ 
1594;  wrote  on  Election  and  Reprobation.     Wren's  MS. 

Sir  Robert  Dallington,  Knight,  Scholar^  was  Master  of 
the  Charter*House,  author  of  a  Survey  of  Tuscany;  a 
Method  of  Travel,  from  a  Survey  of  France  in  1598;  and 
of  Aphorisms,  Civil  and  Military,  from  Tacitus.. 

Walter  Balcanquall,  D.D.  1620,  was  sent  by  James  to 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  published  Letters  concerning  it,  and 
Sermons;  also  King  Charles's  Declaration  concerning  the 
Tumults  in  Scotland. 

Eleazor  Duncan,  D.D.  Fellow,  1625 ;  author  of  a  Trea* 
tise  on  Humility.  Attwood  (MS.)  says^  he  was  Prebendary 
6f  Wipchesten 
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P.  108^  L  3,  add : 

Richard  Greenham,  A.B.  1563,  A.M.  1567^  admitted 
Fellow,  1563;  was  Rector  of  Dry-Drayton,  1570.  His 
writings  were  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  Puritans,  and 
have  been  often  reprinted.  A  stout  Non-Conformist,  it 
seems,  he  was ;  for  (according  to  Attwood's  MS.)  he  would 
neither  subscribe  nor  resign:  but,  according  to  Fuller, 
(Church  History,  p.  220)  he  resigned,  and  '^  lived  a  planet* 
ary  life,"  till  he  fixed  at  Christ  Church,  in  London,  where 
he  died.  His  most  famous  work  was  on  the  Lord^s  Day, 
which  is  said  to  have  given  birth  to  the  Sabbatarians.  Fuller 
speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms.  All  his  works  were 
edited  by  H.  Holland.     He  died  in  1592.    * 

Benjamin  Canfield,  Rector  of  Ayleston,  Lincolnshire,  was 
author  of  the  Examination  of  the  Independents'  Catechism, 
and  Discourses  on  Confirmation.  He  proceeded  A.M. 
1636. 

Dr.  Laney,  Master,  1630,  wrote  against  Hobbes's  book 
on  Liberty  and  Necessity:  he  was  Bishop  of  Ely,  1667> 
and  died  .1674-5.  See  Bentham's  History  of  Ely,  p.  202, 
first  edition. 

P.  103,  Pocklington,  B.D.  1621;  no  D.D.  in  Richard- 
son's Catalogue.     He  was  chaplain  to  Charles  I. 

Ibid,  the  account  of  the  devastations  at  Exeter  Cathedral 
may  be  seen,  according  to  reference,  in  Mercurius  Rusticus ; 
but  Brownrig's  reply  to  Cromwell,  in  Godwin  de  Pnesul. 

p.  420.     ~ 

P.  105,  Fenner  was  B.D.,  and  Kent,  should  be  Essex. 

Ibid.  Of  Clarke,  Attwood  says,  Incepisse  eum  in  Artibus 
ex  Grad.  Libro,  si  oculis  utor,  non  constat :  he  was  of  St. 
Michael's,  Northamptonshire,  and  died  A.  1700.  It  was 
in  the  Continuation  of  Poole's  -  Annotations  on  the  Acts, 
that  Vincke  wrote,  not  in  the  Synopsis  Criticorum.  A  list 
of  his  publications,  with  a  short  memoir,  may  be  seen  in 
Calamy,  Vol.  U.  p.  52.  He  was  Rector  of  St.  Michael's, 
Comhill)  whence  he  was  ejected. 
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P.  103,  Clyfford  was  a  Warwickshire  tnai)|  A.M.  1655, 
and  confirmed  Fellow,  I66I.  Rector  of  Qiiendon,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  whence  he  was  ejected  by  the  Bartbo* 
lomew-Act,    A.    1669.      He   afterwards  practiced  physic. 

Attwood's   MS. ^There   was  another   (James)  Clifford^ 

Fellow  in  \d52. 

P.  1069  Vines  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  wrote  a  Treatise 
on  the  Lord's  Supper.  According  to  Richardson's  Catar 
logue  of  Graduates,  .he  was  A.B.  from  Magdalen  CoUege, 

1624,  A.M.  16£5. 

P.  107,  Isaacson,  an  eminent  chronologer,  who  died  1654* 
Richardson's  Catalogue  of  Graduates  has  him  A.B.  from 
Pembroke  Hall,a6l2^  A.M.  of  Jesus  College,  I6I6. 

William  Holder  was  A.M.  1640. 

Dr.  Drewe's  publications  were.  Museum  Regalis  Socie* 
tttis,  or  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Rarities  of  the  Royal 
Society,  preserved  in  Gresham  College ;  the  Anatomy  of  the 
History  of  Plants  and  Vegetables;  and  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

Thomas  Warton,  an  eminent  physician,  was  A.B.  from 
Pembroke,  1712,  M.D.  1719-  He  wrote  D^iivoyfccpia, 
seu  Descriptio  Glandularium  totius  Corporis/'  with  one  or 
I  two  other  pieces. 

Ibid,  for  Joseph  Stanley,  read  Thomas,  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Stanley;  he  was  A.M.  of  Pembroke,  and  admitted  ad 
eundein  at  Oxford.  He  also  wrote  a  volume  of  poems, 
about  1646  and  1647-  His  iBschylus  was  first  printed  in 
folio,  1663,  with  a  fine  portrait  of  him,  by  Faithorne.  Hia 
Idea  Orientalis  Philosophiae  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
La  Clerc.  He  died  1678.  According  to  Aubrey,  his 
eldest  son,  Thomas,  was  also  of  this  College,  and  translated 

JElian's  no»xiX»i  Ito^xai^  when  but  fourteen  years  old.  See 
Mr.  Aubrey*s  Letters  of  Eminent  Persons,  8lc.  from  Bod- 
leian MS.  Vol.  II.  p.  543. 

Ibid,  notes,  for  170,  270.    ' 

Ibid.  Banks  was  a  Westmorland  man,  A.B.  of  Trinity 
College,  A.M.  of  this ;  elected  Fellow,  1682.    MS.  Att- 
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wood  ^ays  (I  have  not  s^en  the  edition),  that  it  was  finished 
by  Arthur,  £arl  of  Angle«ea»  , 

P.  107.  add:      . 

Though  the  celebrated  physiologist  aud  antiquary,  John 
Woodward,  was  not  a  regular  student  in  any  College,  yet, 
having  received  of  Archbishop  Tenison  the  degree  of  M.D. 
ID  iGQit  he  was  admitted,  the  year  following,  to  the  same  at 
Cambridge,  and  became  a  member  of  Pembroke  HalL 
The  work  that  procured  him  so  muchxelebrityi  and -excited 
so  much  controversy^  at  homeland  abroad,  is  entitled,  an 
Essay  towards  a  natural  History  of  the  Earthy  &c,  1695,  and 
other  works,  illustrative  of  it*  His  Treatise,  also,  on  » 
^Curious  Iron. Shield/'  which  he  possessed,  gave  great 
exercise  to  the  Antiquaries.  He  also  Wrote  much  on  physic, 
particularly  the  State  o{  Physic,  and  of  Diseases,  Many 
pieces  o|  his  were  published  since  his  death,  and  many,  as 
directed  by  his  will,  were  burnt.  His  name  must  always  be 
held  in  respect  by  this  University,  He  left  it  two  cabinela  . 
d  English  fossils ;  and  a  Lectureship  was,  by  his  will,  ap- 
pointed to  be  founded,  out  of  the  produce  of  his  library, 
fossils,  and  other  curiosities,  whon  sold,  aud  of  his  other 
property.  He  .was  appointed  Professor  of  Physic  at 
Gresham  College,  1692,  and  an  ample  account  of  him  and 
his  writings  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Ward's  Xiives,  &c«  of 
Gresbam  Professors,  p.  283. 

Ibid.  Mr.  Beatham  (History  of  Ely,  p.  lOS^  first  edition) 
says,  there  was  a  large  volume  in  folio,  of  Bishop  Wren's 
Theological  Meditations,  (twk  ayiwv  y^xftuu  ai/^xxuf us-iirfioi,) 
remaining  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Bishop  Wren's  son's 
name,  I  think,  is  not  in  Richardson's  Catalogue  of  Gra« 
duates. 

P.  109,  Mr.  (William)  Mpses,  who  founded  several  good 
scholarships  for  youths  coming  from  Christ's  Hospital^ 
proceeded  A.M.  l647y  and  was  admitted  (the  thirtieth) 
Mast^,  1654 :  he  was  ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  yet 
he  seems  (o  have  been  a  loyalist;  from  a  copy  of  verses  of 
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his  in  the  Congratulation  to  Charles  at  the  Restoration,     He 
afterwards  took  to  the  laW^  and  died  a  rich  old  sergeant,  L.  C. 

P.  109*  Neale's  name  was  James ;  he  proceeded  A.  M. 
1748.  He  was  Master  of  Beverley  School,  and  translated 
the  Prophecy  of  Hosea.  Proposals  were  lately  issued  (1814) 
for  republishing  it  in  one  volume,  4to.  to  be  accompanied 
with  Vander  Hooght'«  Hebrew  Text,  together  with  Letters, 
Latin  Versions,  and  Annotations  of  Rabbis  Jarchi,  Aben* 
ezra,  and  Kemchi.     Whether  executed  I  know  not* 

P.'  109.  T.  Bowman  was  Vicar  of  Marsham  in  Norfolk. 

P.  110.  Mr.  Pentycross  published  a  Monody  on  the 
Death  of  the  Rev.  G.  Whitfield  and  Rev.  Mr.  Hitchin,  and 
a  descriptive  poem. 

P.  110,  1.  15.  John  Newell  Puddicombe,  A.  M.  1781, 
and  Fellow  of  Dulwich  College,  1785|  published  Sermons 
and  se;ireral  Poems^  one  addressed  to  Messrs.  Ramsay, 
Clarkson,  Sharp,  and  Smith,  and  the  respectable  Society  of 
the  Quakers,  on  their  exertions  for  the  Suppression  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  1788;  another,  an  Irregular  Ode,  to  the  Right 
Honourable  William  Pitt,  repubUshed  in4to,  1783. 

Ibid.  I.  19,  after  1806.  Not  half  the  Bishops  educated 
here  have  been  enumerated :  and  a  few  more  noble  or  emi- 
nent persons  might  be  added,  such  as  Lord  Kennaird,  re- 
turned one  of  the  Sixteen  Scotch  Peers,  1786 ;  John,  Eali 
of  Strathmoie,  and  in  succession  John  Bowes  Lyon,  Earl 
of  Strathmore;  John  James  Hamilton,  promoted  to  an 
English  Marquesate,  1790;  Sir  Robert  Hitcham,  Sergeant 
at  Law ;  and  Sir  Robert  Keene.  v 

P.  112,  L  3.  On  a  visit  lately  made  to  this  Library,  by  favour 
of  Mr.  Aspland,  £  could  not  find  these  MSS.  My  examina- 
tions, indeed,  were  rapid,  (for  I  was  engaged  at  the  time  on 
other  inquiries,)  and  they  might  probably  be  bound  up  among 
other  MSS.  or,  as  on  a  former  visit,  through  favour  of  Mr. 
Chevalier,  I  did  not  make  my  memoranda  on  the  spot,  but 
from  after-recollections,  I,  perhaps,  put  down  Aristotle; 
and  my  own  imagination  may  have  supplied  me  with  the  idea 
of  a  Greek  Organon :  there  is  a  folio  Liatin  MS.  of  many  of 
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Arisfode's  works :  about  the  Treatise  on  Music  I  was  rather 
curious;  for  should  it  be  an  ancient  Cheek  MS.  on  Music^ 
it  might  prove  very  valuable^  There  are  many  MSS.  of  the 
Latin  classics  here. 

P.  1 1£  of  Mr.  Gray's  Common  Place  Book,  as  I  called 
it,  perhaps  somewhat  incorrectly,  I  have,  though  but  par- 
bally,  perused  the  portions  since  published  by  Mr.  Mat^as. 
Mr.  Matthias'  edition  consists  of  Observations  on  English 
Metre : — and  every  one  knows  from  Mr.  Mason's  Memoirs 
of  Gray's  Life  and  Writings,  that  he  had  meditated  a  History 
of  English  Poetry,  previously  to  Mr.  Warton— of  Observa- 
^na,  in  Mr.  Gray's  concise  but  elegant  manner,  on  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  Aristophanes ;  of  som^  neat  Latin  Transla- 
tions of  the  Greek  Anthologia,  and  of  Remarks  on  the  An- 
cient  Indian  Geography. — ^These  latter  I  should  expect  to 
be  the  most  curious,  from  the  course  of  reading  which  it 
shews,  and,  parUcuIariy,  as  being  made  before  Major  Ren- 
ael  explored  the  subject,  or  Dr.  Vincent  elucidated  with  his 
learning  the  Major's  discoveries-^and  Observations  on  the  Sys* 
tema  Naturae  by  Charles  Von  Linnaeus,    But  of  a  work  so  in- 
completely, examined  I  can  give  but  a  very  partial  account. ' 
Mr.  Matthias's  edition  of  Gray's  Works   now  forms  two 
splendid  volumes,  of  which  one,  selected  from  Mr.  Gray's 
MS.  in  Pembroke  Hall  Library,  is  entirely  original ;  and  it 
will,  DO  doubt,  find  its  place  in  pt^blic  libraries,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  more  wealthy  and  learned  readers. 
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P.  lis,  notes,  to  virgin  add  blessed. 

p.  104,  notes,  for  excitamur,  excitamus. 

P.  119,  1.  15,  for  confirmation,  license. 

P.  120,  L  a.    If  not  incorrect  he  has  at  least  confused 
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mMjtTB,  for  he  ^ays^  p.  5,  Hbtory  of  Bene't  College,  the 
Master  «nd  two  Fellows  were  admitted  of  Corpus  Christ! 
College  Gild  in  1550;  whereas^  l^  what  he  afterwards  say s^ 
he  could  not  be  then  Master ;  they  were  not  created  till  after 
1552 ;  he  should  have  said,  afterwards  the  first  Master. 

P.  123,  1.  14,  for  141  J,  14S7. 

Ibid.  Parker,  according  to  Richardson's  Catalogue  Grad. 
proceeded  A.  M.  1527-     His  D.  D.  does  not  appear. 

P.  124,  1.22.  I  speak  under  shelter  of  Mr.  Masters; 
otherwise  there  were  Browns,  according  to  Richardsoti*s 
Catalog  tie,  though  without  Christian  names,  who  took  de« 
greea  about  this  time;  and  one  (Robert)  of  this  College,  was 
A.  B.  1572. 

P.  1S5»  Greenham  should  be  Greenwood  (John),  was 
A*  B.  1572.  While  in  confinenAent^  certain  conferences 
Mid  letters  between  two  prisoners  (Barrow  and  Greenwood) 
were  printed  in  1590.  Greenwood  wrote  against  Gifford's 
Short  Treatise  against  the  Donatists  of  England  :  it  was  re- 
published in  1605.  These  two,  says  Mr.  Masters,  Hktory 
of  Bene't  College,  p.  229i  were  executed  at  Tyburn,  April 
6,  1593,  after  having  been  exposed  to  ail  the  severities  of 
hui^er,  cold,  and  nakedness,  in  a  close  prison  for  the  space 
of  six  years. 

P.  125.  Barrow  (Henry),  A.  B.  1569,  has  not  his  Cd- 
I^e  marked  in  Richardson's  Catalogue. 

Ibid.     Carryer  proceeded  D.  D.  1602. 

P.  125.  Langhorne  (Daniel),  was  S.  T.  B.  1664.  Wo- 
moch  (according  to  Richardson's  Catalogue)  was  A.  M. 
1601. 

P.  126.  No  such  name  as  Dumoulin  in  Richardson's 
Catalogue. 

P.  126,  1.  9,  add  Robert  Parker,  A.  M.  1685,  Fellow, 
was  a  writer  of  great  name  among  the  Puritans.  The 
most  famous  of  his  works  was  *A  Scholastic  Discourse 
against  Symbolizing  with  Anti-Christ  in  Ceremonies,  folio, 
1607,  and  de  descensu  Dom.  nostri  Jesu  Christi  ad  inferos 
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lib.  vf.  4fto.  Amsterdam,  161 1,  and  other  pieces.    Master^s 
History  of  Bene't  College,  532.     In  his  first  work,  Mr/ 
Parker  discusses  much  at  large  that  great  point  of  dispute, 
the  Use  of  the  Cross  in  Baptism.'' 

P.  127.  U  3,  add,  John  Spenser,  already  memtioned,  (Vol.. 
I.  p.  182,)  wrote  de  Legibus  Hebrfeorum  Ritualtbus,  and 
Disaertatio  de  Urim  et  Thummim.  He  was  a  Kentish  man, 
and  admitted  Master,  August  3,  1667.  He  also  published 
a  curious  work,^  called  a  Discourse  on  Prodigies,  accompa^ 
nied  with  another  on  Vulgar  Propliecies,  republished  while 
Fellow  in  1665. 

Peter  Dumoulin,  son  of  the  famous  French  ProtestattC, 
was  probably  first  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  of  Leyden,  whena 
he  was  D.  D.  It  has  been  said  by  Wood,  that  he  was  in- 
corporated at  Cambridge.  His  name  not  in  Richardson's 
Catalogue  Grad.  Carter  gives  him  to  this  College ;  and  R. 
Smjth  says,  and  unsays,  and  says  again,  that  he  was  of'  this 
College ;  but  as  Mr,  Masters  passes  him  by,  I  take  it  fop 
granted,  his  name  was  never  entered  here. 

P.  129,  I.  4.  Thomas  Green,  Master,  Bishop  of  Nor* 
wich,  and  translated  to  Ely,  1723,  published  several  Ser- 
mons and  Tracts ;  one  of  the  principal  of  which  (though 
unnoticed  by  Mr.  Masters)  was,  Two  Letters  on  the  Princi- 
ples of  the  Methodists,  addressed  to  Mr.  Whitfield  and  Mr. 
Berridge :  one  proceeds  on  the  principles  of  Mr.  Locke's 
Chapter  on  Enthusiasm ;  the  other  on  Dr.  Taylor's  notion 
of  a  twofold  Justification,  in  opposition  to  Justification  by 
Faith  alone.  The  Bishop  intended  to  have  continued  these 
Letters ;  but  as  Mr.  Berridge  did  not  publish  his  Sermon, 
preached   at  St.  Mary's  Church,    Cambridge,   the  Bishop  ^ 

dropped  his  design  of  pursuing  the  subject  further. 

P.  131,  1.  13,  after  thing,  add  with  his  name. — »That  ac- 
count, short,  but  well- written,  and  with  much  discrimination, 
of  Mr.  Gray,  at  the  end  of  Mason's  Memoirs  of  Gray,  was, 
as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Matthias,   mentioned  before  as 
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editor  of  Gray's  Works,  written  by  Mr.  Tyson,  though  his 
name  is  not  there  menjtioned. 

To  our  bishops  and  nobles  might  be  added,  Thomas 
Tenison,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1694,  Founder  of  St. 
Martin's  Library,  Westminster,  of  whiph  parish  he  had  been 
Vicar.  Samuel  Bradford,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Master, 
May  11,  1716,  and  author  of  several  things,  principally 
Sermons.  William  Ashbumham,  Bishop  of  Chichester. 
Frederick  William  Harvey,  Bishop  of  Derry,  in  Ireland,  in 
1779y  fourth  Earl  of  Derby ;  and  James  (Yorke,  Bbhop  of 
Ely,  with  three  others  of  the  Yorke  family,  all  sons  of  the 
famous  Phillip  Yorke,  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  first  Earl 
of  Hardwicke. 


TRINITY  HALL. 

P.  137.  — —  Bylney  without  Christian  name,  or  College, 
stands  in  Dr.  Richardson's  Catalogue  Grad.  C.  L.  B.  1521. 

P.  139*  John  Harvey,  LL,D.  was  oighteenth  Master. 
His  best  work  was  the  Road,  or  Causey,  that  reaches  aboat 
three  miles  towards  Newmarket  from  Cambridge. 

P.  139-  Dr.  Halifax  had  been  of  Jesus  College,  entered 
according  to  Richardson's  Catalogue,  October  21,  1749« 

P.  143,  notes.  The  Phillips's  Theatrum  Poet,  referred 
to,  is  the  edition,  with  additions,  of  1800,  of  which  only  the 
first  Volume  was  published. 

P.  143.  No  such  name  as  Hereside  in  Richardson's  Ca« 
talogue. 

P.  144.  To  the  names  of  persons  of  rank  educated  in  this 
College,  might  be  added  those  of  two  or  three  Judges  of 
more  modem  time. 

P.  142.  I  have  spoken  incorrectly  of  the  garden.  ,  There 
are  two  gardens.  I  had  Qply  been  in  the  sifialler  one,  by  tho 
Water-side.  Dele  the  remark  -—For  a  further  account  of  Dr* 
Jowett,  see  Christian  Observer. 
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QUEEN*S  COLLEGE. 

P.  147,  1.  26    after  Jerusalem,  add  descended  from  the. 
P.  153,     John  Aubrey  (Letters,  &c.  from  Bodl.  MSS.) 
says,  that  he  heard  that  Francis  Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher, 
the  dramatic  poets,  were  both  of  Queen^s;  but  we  have  al* 
ready  seen  that  Fletcher ^  at  least,  was  of  Bene't,  p.  1 26  of 
this  volume.     Beaumont  was  not  of  Bene't ;  I  rather  think  of 
Queen's ;  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  his  admission. 
P.  158,  1.  11,  add  Thomas  Brett,  LL.  D.  of  Bene%  but 
admitted  first  here,  March  20>  1 680,  became  a  serious  con- 
scientious Nonjuror.     He  sacrificed  his  preferments  to  his 
principles,  thongh  he  still  continued  a  very  worthy  orthodox 
churchman.     The  Tracts  written  by  h'im  are  numerous,  of 
which  a  list  may  be  seen  in  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  &c. 
vol.  I.  p.  407  :  one  of  the  most  distinguished  is  a  Chronolo« 
gical  E'jsay  on   the  Sacred  History.     He   died    March  5, 
1743. — William  Reeves,  A.M.  1692,  otie  of  Queen  Anne's 
Chaplains,  piiblished  various  Sermons. 
P.  156,  last  line,  for  Redevivus,  Redivivus. 
P.  159-    Dr.  C.  PI  umpire's  publication  was  not  a  transla;* 
tion,  but  a  serious  ^cute  treatise  in  English,  (to  which  he 
wrote  a  seniible  preface,)  entitled.  An  Inquiry  concerning 
Virtue  and  Happiness,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  an.  1751  ; 
the  aim  of  which  is  to  shew  that  man  is  a  free  moral  agent ; 
without  a  name  :  but  in  a  copy  that  was  the  Archdeacon's, 
that   I   have  read,   possessed   by  my  learned  friend,    Mr. 
Hammond,    he  has  written  Philip  Glover,    Esq.    and    to 
the  preface  he  has  subjoined  his  own  name.     No  notice 
takeu    of  this  publication  in   Bentham's  Account  of   Dr. 
Plumptre,  in  his  History  of  Ely. 

Ibid.  Dr.  P's  father  too,  (of  this  University,)  Huntingdon 
Plumptre,  M.  D.  was  author  of  a  scarce,  but  said  to  be  (I 
bare  never  seen  it)  a  valuable  little  volume,  entitled,  Epi- 

♦d 
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grammatum  Opusculuro,  duobus  Libellis  distinctumy  A.  T}. 

1629. 

Mr.  Hughes's  Library,  (p.  159)  left  to  the  College,  con- 
sisted of  a  valuable  collection  of  pamphlets  and  printed  books. 
He  also  left  a  series  of  his  own  Sermons  in  MS.  a  desire 
being  expressed  in  his  will,  that  they  should  be  printed,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Master  and  Fellows ;  and  the  wish  of 
so  respectable  a  man,  and  so  great  a  benefactor,  ought  surely 
to  have  been  complied  with. 

Joseph  Dacre  Carlyle,  S.  T.  B.  1 793,  Professor  of  Ara^ 
bic,  1795,  published  a  Translation  of  some  of  the  smaller 
pieces  of  Arabic  Poetry,  and  some  other  pieces. 

P.  160,  1.  n,  add,  among  the  men  of  eminent  rank  may 
be  mentioned,  George  Harry  Grey,  who  succeeded  as  fifth 
Earl  of  Stamford,  in  1768  ;  and  Philip  Yorke,  bom  Decem- 
ber 1,  1690,  who  raised  himself  solely  by  his  talents  to  the 
head  of  the  law>  being  made  Lord  Chancellor,  February  21, 
1731,  which  office  he  held  with  great  honour  for  near  twenty 
years.  He  was  created  Viscount  Royston,  and  Earl  of 
Hardwicke,  Aprils,  1754,  and  died  March  6,  1764. 

In  the  year  177^^  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Hammond, 
the  famous  Polish  warrior.  Prince  Poniatows^i,  was  a  pupil 
of  Mr.  Barker's,  a  tutor  of  this  College.  He  would  willingly 
have  been  a  member  of  it,  and  of  the  University,  but  for  his 
religion,  he  being  a  Catholic.  Not  being  capable,  there- 
fore, of  becoming  a  member,  he  went  abroad  with  Mr. 
Barker,  as  his  travelling  tutor. 

P.  161  •  The  Corkskrew,  so  far  at  least  as  Erasmus  is 
concerned,  is,  I  understand,  and  as  I  supposed  at  the  time, 
a  mere  hoax. 

Ibid.  1.  25,  instead  of  chambers  for  students,  read  the 
Masier^s  Chambers. 

P.  166,  1.  IS,  for  sixth,  six. 
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CATHARINE  HALL. 

P.  168.  Archbishop  Parker  says,  the  Charter  of  Catha- 
rine Hall  was  confirmed,  1475,  a.   15  Edward  IV.  6th  of 

« 

April.  Dr.  Fuller  makes  1473,  the  l6th  of  Edward  IVth, 
Yet  both  agree  as  to  1475.  Mr.  Parker's  History  (p.  114) 
dates  the  King's  License^  1459>  ten  or  eleven  years  before 
Edward  began  his  reign.  Carter's  History  dates  the  founda- 
tion, 1457y  a  false  print  though,  I  perceive,  for  1475. 

P.  \69f  1*  16,  instead  of  semicolon  put  full  stop,  and  dele 
and. 

P.  169>  !•  28,  dele  and  died  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  16 IQ. 

P.  170,  1.  14.  But  several,  8cc.  down  to  act^  should  be 
placed  four  lines  backward,  in  the  room  of  but  1  suspect,  Sec. 
down  to  here,  which  lines  may  be  dele'd. 

P.  172,  1.  2,  after  1674,  add,  J<An  Jeflfery,  D.  D.  I696, 
edited  Dr.  Whichcote's  Sermons,  4  vols.  8vo.  Vid  infra,  p. 
196.  He  published  ^so  a  volume  of  his  own,  entitled,  Se- 
lect Discourses  upon  divers  Important  Subjects,  1710;  and 
a  complete  collection  of  his  Discourses  and  Tracts,  was  pub- 
lished in  2  vols.  1753.  He  was  Archdeacon  of  Norwich. 
Dr.  J.  was  an  Arminian,  and  his  writings  are  remarkable  for 
simplicity  and  a  freedom  from  party  spirit,  unless  his  Tracts 
against  Canting  in  Religion  and  the  Quakers  may  be  ex- 
cepted :  for  notwithstanding  some  enthusiasm  and  peculiari- 
ties, the  Quakers  have  maintained  many  benevolent  and  great 
principles ;  and  Voltaire  knew  what  he  meant,  when  h« 
called  them  that  philosophic  sect, 

P.  175.  Sir  William  Meredith  was  member  for  Z^Wr- 
pool,  not   Yorkshire. 

P.  178,  notes.  Archbishop  Dawes  had  been  one  of 
Queen  Anne's  Chaplains,  and  in  I701  published  a  volume  of 
Sermons  dedicated  to  her  Majesty,  and  printed  at  the  Univer- 

*  D  2 
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sity  Press.     A  complete  edition  of  his  Sermons  was  pub* 
lisbed  in  ]  735. 

P.  176,  1.3,  for  1783,   1733. 


•tm 


KING'S  COLLEGE. 

P.  183,  1.  8.  The  belief  that  Henry  VL  was  murdered 
in  the  Tower  by  order  of  Richard  IIL  rests  on  the  following 
passage  of  Petrus  Biesensis  :  Taceo,  hoc  temporis  inter  slit  io 
inventum  esse  corpus  Regis  Ilenrici  in  Titrri  Londine?ne  exa- 
nime:  parcat  Deus  ct  Spatium  PenitentiiE  eidonet,  guicun- 
que  tarn  sacrilegas  manus  in  Christum  Domini  aususest  im^ 
mittere:  unde  et  agens,  tyranni,patiensg,  gloriosi  Martyris^i-- 
tulum  mereatur.  Hist.  Oroiland.  Continuatio.  Mr. 
Carte,  however,  gives  his  reasons  for  notbdieving  the  report 
true  :  and  says,  it  was  never  heard  of  till  Henry  VH.  Uiought 
of  canonizing  Henry  VL  See  a  Letter  of  Carte's  on  the 
subject,  vol.  HL  Letters,  &c.  from  originals  in  Bodl. 
Libr. 

P.  187,  1.  SI.  He  was  always  called  Glj/nn,  though  his 
monumental  inscription  is,  (as  afterward)  Robert  Glynn 
Clobery. 

P.  188,  I.  20,  for  Portsmoutli,  read  Chatham,  Bryant 
was  contemporary  with  Gray  at  Eton  School,  next  boy  to 
bim,  or  Gray  next  to  him,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Ma- 
thias. 

P,  195,  1.  14.  A  curious  account  of  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher 
may  be  seen  in  Lloyd's  Statesmen  and  Favouiites  of  England, 
p.  477,  by  Mr.  Ramsey,  who  married  the  widow  of  Giles 
Fletcher,  the  poet,  the  Dr.'s  son.  Dr.  F.  himself  was  a  poet. 
The  Russian  Commonwealth  was  suppressed  by  Queen  £U- 
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zabcth.     I  am  not  aware  he  published  the  book  nientionccl^ 
p.  195,  therefore  dele  it. 

Mr.  Carter  has  Bishop  Story,  Chancellor  in  1471.  If 
my  authority  is  correct,  he  could  only  be  Deputy. 

P.  195.  Mr.  Robert  Smyth  is  generallj/  correct.  He 
only  notices,  that  Cartshill  was  said  to  be  nominated  before 
his  death  to  the  see  of  Worcester ;  and  that  he  was  never 
consecrated,  and  therefore  not  bishop  ;  see  Godwin  de  Prae- 
sul,  &c.  p.  470,  where  his  name  ought  otherwise  to  have  been. 

P.  193,  1.  10.  Queen  E/izabeth^s  Liturgy  was  only  Ed- 
ward the  Vlth's  altered f  by  retaining  some  things  that  were 
in  Henry  the  VIHth's  time,  as  her  articles  of  1562,  Mere 
Edward's  articles  of  1552,  with  some  additions. 

Of  Anthony  Wotton,  B.  B.  first  Divinity  Professor  in 
1596,  and  his  writings,  an  account  may  be  seen  in  Ward's 
Lives,  &c.  p.  39  of  the  Professors  of  Gresham  College. 
The  principal  was,  De  Reconciliatione  Peccatoris:  ad  Regium 
ColW.  Cantab,  libri  IV.  This  excited  at  the  time  much 
controversy,  and  Mr.  Wotton  was  charged  with  Socinianism. 

P.  198,  1.  19.  Instead  of.  Nor  must  I,  &c.  down  to 
vorksy  two  lines  from  the  bottom,  insert  the  following: 
Nor  must  I  pass  over  TV.  Oughtredy  B.  D.  an  eminent  ma» 
tliematiciaHj  author  of  Horologiographia  Geometrical  writ" 
ten  when  he  was  but  ttcentif'three  years  old.  He  was  also 
deep  in  asto'ology  and  alchymy.  He  used,  says  John  jiubrey,* 
to  talk  much  of  the  maiden  earth  for  the  philosopher's  stone, 
and  said  lie  could  make  that  stone.  Benjamin,  his  son,  said 
he  was  sure  he  understood  magic.  Aubrey,  who  knew  the  son, 
has  given  a  curious  account  of  the  father.  It  has  been  said, 
he  died  with  joy,  being  a  zealous  loyalist,  for  the  coming  in 

*  John  Aubrey'9  Letters,  &c.  and  Lives,  &c.  of  eminent  men,  from 
orig'mals  io  the  Bodl.  Library,  vol«  IF.  Aubrey,  as  appears  from  am  ther 
publication  of  bis,  was  a  great  believer  in  astrology,  alchymy,  spirits,  and 
other  wonders,  and  therefore  a  great  admirer  of  John  Dee,  Oughtred,  &c« 
Our  early  Cambridge  astronomers  and  mathematicians  were  commonly 
astrologers  aad  aicby mists.  See  Ben  Jonson^s  Alcbymist,  who  takes  bis 
chamcier  from  Joba  Dee. 
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of  Charles  II.  He  was  born  near  Windsor,  1574,  and  died 
ISthJune,  1660. 

I  shall  here  add  a  short  list  of  critics,  as  they  were  nearly 
contemporaries,  and  followed  nearly  in  succession. 

James  Upton,  A.  M.  1701,  edited  in  1702,  an  edition 
of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus's  Treatise,  lisp*  2uv9i(rt«(r  Oi^o- 

fAarcoiff  inserting  among  his  own  notes ,  Sylburgius's^  and 
following  throughout  that  edition  (of  1586 ;)  subjoining  too 
Bircovius's  Exempla  Latina.      Upton,  also,  edited  a  very 

useful  school  book,  entitled,  HonnXout  Iropiat,  being  collections 
from  JElisLU^  Polysenus,  Anstotle,  and  M aximus  Tyrius,  with 
notes,  partly  his  own,  partly  extracted  from  dififercnt  writers, 
in  the  manner  of  his  former  work,  well  adapted  to  school- 
boys,''^  Non  pari  successu  about  the  learning  of  Shak- 
speare. — Mr.  Upton  was  one  of  his  commentators,  and  here 
he  was  misled  by  his  Greek  and  Latin.  See  Dr.  Farmer's 
Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare.  In  1711,  Upton 
republished  Roger  Ascham's  excellent  book,  the  School- 
master, with  Corrections,  and  some  good  explanatory  notes. 

Mr.  Tho.  Johnson  published  two  of  Sophocles's  plays  in 
1705,  with  notes,  &c. ;  two  more  in  1708.  The  whole  seven 
virere  published  in  1746-  In  1758  Mr.  Bowyer,  the  printer, 
republished  this  with  additions,  and  it  was  also  reprinted  at 
Eton  in  1775  —Mr.  J.  was  A.M.  1692. 

Dr.  Hare,  Fellow,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  in  if 27,  trans- 
lated to  Chichester,  17S1,  was  an  eminent  critic,  and  pub« 
lished  the  Psalms  of  David,  with  a  Prolegomena,  exhibiting 
a  peculiar  hypothesis  as  to  the  metre.  There  are  extant  also 
of  Bishop  Hare's  various  works,  theological,  critical^  and 
controversial. 

Richard  Mounteney,  Fellow,  A.  M.  1735,  published  an 
edition  of  Demosthenes^s  Select  Orations,  that  has  gone 
through  various  editions,  accompanied  with  Greek  Scholia, 
jSind  useful  notes  on  the  Scholia  and  Greek  Text.  Edition^ 

#  Re-edited,  with  additions,  1803. 
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1731.     The  Dedication  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  is  much  ad- 
mired.    Mounteney  was  afterwards  made  a  Baron. 

John  Foster,  S.T.P.  1766,  Fellow,  published  at  Eton,  a 
learned  Essay  on  Accent  and  Quantity,  in  reference  to  the 
English,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages.  A  second  edidon, 
corrected  and  much  enlarged,  was  published  in  1763,  con- 
tainining  some  additions  from  the  papers  of  Dr.  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Markland,  together  with  a  reply  to  Dr.  Gally's  second 
Dissertation  iii  answer  to  the  Ist  edition  of  the  Essay. 

John  King,  M.  D.  Fellow,  edited,  in  two  volumes,  8vo. 
8  plays  of  Euripides,  viz.  Hecuba,  Orestes,  and  Phoenissa, 
with  Greek  Scholia,  and  notes.  1726.  The  text  and  Scho- 
lia are  emended  from  ten  MSS. ;  they  are  accompanied  also 

widi  an  improved  version.  Dissertation  on  Greek  Metres,  &c. 

Dr.  King  also  published,  Epistola  nd  Virum  ornatissimum 

Joaunem  Friend)  1723. 

In  1748,   Dr.  MorcU  re-edited  King's  Euripides,   sub- 
joining a  fourth  play,  the  Alcestis.     Dr.  Mordl  also  pub- 
lisbed  the  Prometheus  Vinctus  of  iEschylus,  with  an  English 
poetical  version,  accompanied  also  with  various  readings  and 
notes.     He  edited,  too,  the  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles,  with 
Scholia,  and  notes,  and  subjoined  a  few  notes  to  a  4to.  edi- 
tion  of  all  Sophocles's  Plays:   various  other  pieces  were 
published  by  him :  but  his  most  famous  and  most  useful  work, 
was  his  Thesaurus  Gr<EC«  Poese«t,  sive  Lexicon  Greco- 
prosodiacum,  after  the  manner  of  the  Latin  Gradusad  Par- 
L«.i«,  first  published  at  Eton,  in  1762.     An  improved 
and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of   this  valuable  work,   is  just 
published  by  the  learned  Dr.  Maltby. 

Nathaniel  Kent,  A.  M.  1735,  published  ExcerpU  Qua^ 
dam,  from  Lucian's  works,  with  a  corrected  version,  and 
notes.    A  new  edition  was  printed  in  1777- 

George  Steevens,  Esq.  the  celebrated  commentator  on 
Shakspeare's  Plays,  was  admitted  Fellow  Comnioner  here, 
1751-a.  The  taste,  acuteness,  and  knowledge  of  old  Eng- 
Ibh  literature,  displayed  in  his  notes,  are  well  known.  "  John- 
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Bon,  (it  has  been  said,)  with  his  giant  strides,  could  not  walk 
by  his  »ide."  He  first  pubUshed,  in  1766,  twenty  of  these 
plays,  in  four  volumes.  Johnson^s  and  Steevens's  edition, 
in  ten  volumes,  was  published  in  1773,  and  republished  in 
1778;  and  a  third  edition,  in  fifteen  volumes,  with  considera- 
ble additions,  appeared  in  1793.  Mr.  Reed  afterwards  gave 
a  new  edition,  in  1803;  and  Mr.  Harris,  the  respectable 
Librarian  of  the  Royal  Institution,  corrected  the  Press.  3y 
this  work,  Mr.  Steevens  has  certainly  acquired  a  well-earued 
fame ;  but  he  also  wrote  a  Commentary  on  Hogarth ;  and 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  that  alone  would  have  stamped 
a  lasting  fame  on  his  critical  acumen."  He  died  January 
20,  1800.  For  further  particulars  of  Mr.  Steevens,  see 
Gentleman^s  Magazine,  vol.  70,  p.  178 ;  the  Pursuits  of  Li- 
terature, and  Mr.  Dibdin's  Bibliomania. 

Christopher  Anstey,  Esq.  also,  (son  of  Christopher  Anstey, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John's,  D.  D.  1715)  was  Fellow 
Commoner  here.  He  was  author  of  several  small  sprightly 
poems ;  but  is  principally  known  by  die  New  Bath  Guide,  a 
very  humorous  poem,  that  was,  by  the  fashionable  world,  at 
the  time,  much  read  and  admired.  It  has  been  since  followejd 
by  a  poem  (said  to  be  written  by  one  of  the  Anstey  family) 
in  the  same  spirit,  but  composed  of  better  materials — the 
Pleader*8  Guide — which  though  it  has  not  been  so  much 
read,  is  to  be  more  admired.  Mr.  Anstey  died  in  1805,  aged 
eighty-one ;  and,  by  the  duty  of  his  son,  there  is  a  monument 
erected  tp  him  hi  Poet's  Corner,  Wesminster  Abbey. 

Some  good  portraits  might  have  been  noticed  m  the  Mas- 
ter's Lodge ;  such  as  those  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  Dr. 
Sumner,  Provost,  with  others.  I  have,  however,  mistated  mat- 
ters (vol.  II.  p.  207)  by  confounding  a  picture  in  the  Master's 
Lodge,  with  the  celebrated  painting  over  the  altar  piece,  in 
the  chapel ;  and  p.  200, 1.  8,  for  Vl.'read  VH. 

To  our  Catalogue  of  bishops  and  men  eminent  for  rank  or 
talents  may  be  added,  John  Ched worth.  Provost,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  1451.  Oliver  King,  Fellow,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,    1495.      Isicholas  West,    Fellow,    Bishop  of 
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Ely,  1515.  John  Pearson,  Bishop  of  Chester,  1672.  James 
Fleetwood,  Pfovost,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  with  others  ;  and 
Judge  Hall,  Historiographer;  Sir  John  Osborne,  Fellow, 
Connnissioner  to  King  James  ;  Sir  Albert  Morton,  Fellow, 
Secretary  of  State  to  King  James.  In  more  modern  times 
may  be  added,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  created  first  Earl  of  Or- 
ford,  the  celebrated  minister  of  George  I.  and  II.  whose 
life  has  been  circumstantially  written  by  Mr.  Coxe,  and  a  de- 
fence by  Govenior  Pownal.  His  younger  brother,  Horatio 
Walpole,  Under-Secretary  of  State  to  George  II.  and  in  1756 
created  Baron  Walpole  of  Wolterton ;  Charles,  second  Mar- 
quis Townsend,  the  eminent  associate  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole; 
Charles  Pratt,  the  celebrated  Lord  Camden,  made  Lord 
Chancellor  in  1766 ;  and  to  these  a  few  more  might  be 
added. 

P.  196.  I  have  read,  I  think,  somewhere,  (I  forget  where) 
that  Dr.  Whichcote  most  probably  did  take  the  Covenant ; 
but  on  recollecting  that  he  was  an  Armiuian,  ancf  that  Dr. 
Tillotson  says  he  did*  not  take  it,  I  must  conclude,  that  he 
did  not.  Dr.  Salter  republished  Dr.  Whichcote's  Contro- 
▼ersial  Work  in  1751.  * 

P.  197.  This  Sir  William  Temple  was  the  confidential 
friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  (in  Elizabeth's  reign)  to  whom 
he  dedicates  his  Latin  Treatises,  and  Secretary  to  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  till  his  tragical  death.  He  died  provost  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  Sir  William  Temple,  so  distinguished  as 
an  ambassador  (see  him  under  Emmanuel  College)  and  a 
viTiter,  was  his  grandson.  See  the  Life  and  Character  of  Sir 
William  Temple,  die  grandson,  written  by  a  particular  friend. 

P.  199.  On  a  second  perusal,  the  epitaph  alluded  to  may 
be  admired  as  an  expression  of  regard,  but  X  doubt  whether 
»UHch  as  a  composition. 

P.  200,  1. 8,  for  VI.  read  VIL 

l^illiam  Fleetwood,  Fellow,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  1708, 
died  Bishop  of  Ely,  1723  :  oujus  opera  (says  Richardson  in 
Godwin)  oraniiim  manibus  tcrunter.  He  was  a  theological 
writer.    A  volume  of  his  Sermons^  preached  on  public  occa- 
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sions,  should  be  mentioned^  though  it  were  only  to  notice 
one  delivered  to  his  Brethren  of  Eton^  in  which  he  pays  the 
proper  tribute  to  his  Royal  Foundation.  He  was  studious 
also  in  ecclesiastical  matters  and  antiquities.  John  Aubrey 
observes,  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a  curious  work, 
entitled  an  Historical  Account  of  Coins,  dated  1707.  It 
had  the  merit  of  confirming  a  person  in  his  fellowship, 
by  settling  the  relative '  value  of  English  money  in  different 
reigns.^  This  work  was  republished  in  1745,  with  his  name, 
and  the  coins.  All  his  works  were  reprinted  in  one  volume, 
folio,  1737. 


CHRIST'S  COLLEGE. 

Leland  was  A.  B.  of  Christ's,  1733.  That  Dr.  Fuller  has 
mistaken  Leland*s  words,  in  calling  him  Fellow,  see  a  state- 
ment in  Nichols's  Anecdotes,  &c.  f  ol.  II.  p.  626. 

P.  220,  1.  II,  for  Oxford,  Cambridge;  so  Aubrey  has 
it,  (Lette'rs,  &c.  vol.  Ill,  p.  288,)  and  so  I  have  put  Cleve- 
land under  St.  John's. 

P.  220.     Quarles  was  A.  B.  1608. 


*  It  is  surprising,  on  mtiny  accounts,  that  under  Clare  Hall,  I  should 
bare  overlooked  such  a  man  as  Martin  Folkes,  Esq.  chosen  President  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  174>I,  and  of  the  Antiquarian,  1749-50.  Bminent  as  a 
philosopher,  antiquary,  and  general  scholar.  I  therefore  notice  bim  here, 
because  his  principal  works  relate  to  coins ;  entitled  a  Table  of  Englbh  Gold 
Coins,  and  a  Table  of  English  Silver  Coins,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
the  present  time,  published  in  1745.  They  are  allowed  to  excel  every 
thing  done  in  that  way  before,  and  to  leave  little  room  for  future  additions. 
He  was  admitted  of  Clare  Hall,  1706-7.  He  took  no  degree  at  the  usual 
time;  but  was  created  A.  M.  Comitiis  Regiis,  1717.  A  very  valuable  me- 
moir of  bim,  including  an  account  of  his  communications  to  the  Royal  and 
Antiquarian  Societies,  and  other  literary  pursuits,  may  be  seen  in  NicboU*s 
Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  II.  p.  578. 
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P.  200«  John  Harrington's  name  not  in  Richardson*s  Ca- 
talogue of  Graduates:  1.  1],  for  Oxford,  Cambridge,  see 
Aubrey's  Bodl.  Let. ;  and  for  some  curious  and  authentic 
particulars  concerning  Milton,  see  Aubrey's  Letters,  &c. 
vol.  IIL  and  Wharton's  edition  of  Milton's  Poems,  p.  421. 
Edition  of  179L 
P.  218, 1.27,  add: 

Anthony  Gilby,  "  a  fierce  ttriter  against  ceremonies,"  (so 
described  by  Fuller,  Church  History,  Book  IX,  p.  76,)  one 
of  the  ante-signani  of  the  Puritans. 

Mr.  Adam  Wall  was  only  Fellow,  and  died  a  good  deal 
advanced  in  years.  He  declined,  I  have  been  informed, 
holdiDg  any  Church-preferment,  from  some  scruple  of  con- 
science. There  was  also,  contemporary  with  Adam,  a 
Gilman  Wall,  whom  Dr.  Farmer,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Tliomas 
Warton,  calls  the  Antiquary  of  Christ^s  College,  But  I  do 
not  recollect  any  thing  published  by  him.  If  it  be  true,  that 
Buck's  MS.  Book  of  University  Ceremonies,  8cc.  is  irreco-  ^ 
verably  lost,  Adam  Wall's  will  rise  in  value. 

P.  223,  Paley  took  much  of  his  turn  of  thinking  in  theo- 
logical matters,  from  Abraham  Tucker's  (Search's)  Light 
of  Nature,  and  Bishop  Law's  works :  his  Principles  of 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  are,  therefore,  with  much 
propriety  and  decent  acknowledgment,  dedicated  to  the 
latter;  and  the  well- written  Memoirs  of  the  Bishop,  printed 
in  Hutchinson's  History  of  Cumberland,  are  by  tlie  Arch- 
deacon. It  should  have  been  noticed  by  me,  too,  that  John 
Law,  the  Bishop's  second  son,  was  the  fellow-tutor  and 
confidential  friend  of  Dr.  Paley.  I  am  not  aware  he  pub- 
lished any  thing,  but  he  is  understood  to  have  rendered  Paley 
assistance  in  the  composition  and  arrangement  of  "  The 
Principles  of  Political  and  Moral  Philosophy,"  and  that  he 
wrote  the  chapter  on  Reverence  of  the  Deity,  Dr.  Law 
died  Bishop  of  Elphin  in  Ireland,  1710. 

In  the  HoB£  PaulinjE,  Dr.  Paley  seems  to  have  taken 
for  his  guide,  the  celebrated   Hermannus  Witsius,   in  his 
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Pralectiones  de  Vita  et  Rebus  Gestis  Pauli  jipostoli,  Lugd. 
Hat, ;  and  hero  this  reminds  me,  that  Paley's  talent  very 
much  resembled  that  of  this  elegant  Leyden  tutor,  and  Cal- 
vinist  divine,  described  by  himself  thus :  Neque  quidquam 
tribui  mihi  postulo,  nisi  fortassis,  si  ita  benevoli  Lectores 
velint,  coUectionem  rcrum  baud  indiligentem,  dispositionem 
non  inconcinnam,  et  aliquain  orationis  non  saiebrosae  perspi- 
cuitatem.  Dedicatio  Acad.  Lugd.  Bat.  Curato- 
R1BUS  ad  Praelectiones  de  VilA  et  Rebus  Gestis  PJmli 
Apostoli,  Lugd.  Bat. 

P.  229,  as  last  paragraph  : 

To  our  list  of  bishops  and  eminent  men,  the  two  or  three 
following  names,  out  of  several,  may  be  added : 

Nicholas  Heath,  Scholar,  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  1555,  but  set  aside  by  Elizabeth,  as  being  a 
Papist ;  though  both  Protestants  and  Papists  deemed  him  a 
very  conscientious,  excellent  man, — (see  Godwin,  de  Praesul. 
&c.  p.  710,  and  Lloyd's  Statesmen,  8cc.  p.  337),  and,  ac- 
cording to  Camden,  so  did  Queen  Elizabeth  herself. 

Cuthbert  Scott,  Bishop  of  Chester,  set  aside  by  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

John  Still,  Fellow,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  1592. 

William  Chaderton,  Fellow,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1595. 

Humphrey  Henchman,  (Smyth's  MS.)  Fellow,  raised  for 
his  attachment  to  Charles  H.  to  the  see  of  London,  1663. 
(Godwin.) 

John  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York,  1691.  He  published 
two  volumes  of  Sermons. 

Frederic  Cornwallis,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
1749,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1768;  with  several  other 
bishops. 

To  our  men  of  eminence  in  the  state,  may  be  added.  Sir 
Robert  Raymond,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  Walpole's  CalaL  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors^ 
Vol.  11. 
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ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE. 

P.  2S6f  notes,  1.  1 ,  for  natalitis,  natalitiis. 

P.  244,  John  Hall  is  thus  described  by  Robert  Smyth, 
(MS.)  "  noted  for  his  wit  and  pathos^  while  very  young. 
Author  of  Essays,  entitled  Hora  Facivce,  Divine  Poems 
(after  which  he  turned  Independent,)  the  Grounds  and 
Reasons  of  Monarchy,  and  a  Translation  of  Longinus  on 
Eloquence,  (the  Sublimey  I  suppose  he  means,  though  I 
never  heard  of  it,)  and  Hierocles  on  the  Golden  Verses  of 
P)thagoras:  he  died  1656,  setat.  29-"  I  called  him  histo- 
riographer, being  misled  by  Carter,  who  probably  con- 
founded him  with  Edmund  Hail,  Fellow  of  King's,  who 
wTote  the  Histories  of  the  .Wars  between  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  and  died  1 597 ;  or  with  Anthony  Hall, 
Fellow  of  Queen's,  Oxford,  who  published  (so  incorrectly)^ 
Leland's  Commentarii  de  Scriptoribus  Britannicis,  in  two 
volumes,  Oxford,  1 709* 

P.  246,  247.  It  was  Kenelm  Digby,  Esq.  (not  Sir  Ke- 
nelro,  who  indeed  was  of  Glocester  Hall,  Oxford).  But 
Smyth  has  himself  confused  the  matters,  in  which  I  followed 
him.  It  was  Sir  Everard  Digby,  according  to  John  Aubrey; 
who  wrote  de  Arte  Natandi,  and  Everardi  Digbei  de  Duplici 
Methodo  Libri  Duo.  Aubrey's  Letters,  &c.  Vol.  III. — He 
says  too  ^^  he  (Sir  Kenelm)  wrote  his  Book  *of  Bodies  and 
Souls,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  eldest  son,  Kenelm,  who 
was  slain  (as  I  take  it)  in  the  Earl  of  Holland's  rising." 

P.  248, 1.11,  Thomas  Cartwright,  first  of  this,  afterwards 
(in  J 669.)  was  admitted  of  Trinity  College,  where  he  became 
Fellow,  and  was  Senior  F'ellow,  lo63.  Richardson's  Cata- 
logue of  Trinity  College. 

Ibid.  1.  19^  for  Revolution,  Restoration. 
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and  of  the  wonderful  Things  therein  seen  and  heard,  by 
JE.  SfFEDENBORGf  and  his  Intercourse  between  the  8oul 
and  Body,  were  translated  by  Mr.  Hartley,  accompanied 
with  a  curious  Preface  by  him,  addressed  to  the  Universities 
of  Great  Britain,  and  a  Letter  from  th^  honourable  Baron  to 
him,  giving  some  account  of  himself  (dated  1769)^  though 
not  sufficiently  long  to  be  circumstantial.   From  the  doctrine 
of  Intercourse,  Influx ,  &c.  as  explained  by  Mr.  Hartley,  it 
appears  that  this  doctrine  stands  opposed  to  eyery  species  of 
what  may  be  called  Materialism,  or  Hobbism  (from  the  phi- 
losopher of   Malmesbury)    and    combines  the  doctrine  of 
Plato,  with  the  metaphysics  of  Descartes,  (Meditat.   VI.) 
and  of  Malebranche^s  (Entretien    VII.    De  I'lnefiicace  de 
causes  naturelles,  ou  de  Pimpuissance  des  Creatures :  Que 
nous  ne  sorames  unis  immediatement  et  directement  qu'a 
Dieu  seul)  carrying  them  through  all  their  bearings,  and  to 
their  utmost  point,  by  traversing  the  World  of  Spirits,  and 
conversing  with  angels ;   so  that  the  Baron  seemed  to  thbk 
himself  under  a  New  Dispensation,  with  a  doctrine,  however, 
as  he  maintained,  conformable  to  that  taught  in  the  writings 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     What  the  ancient  Jews 
thought  relative  to  the  doctrine  of  Angels,  see  Maimonides, 
passim  (as- translated  by  Buxtorf,  1629))  who  shews,  omnia 
hec  tantum  fieri  in  visionibus  propheticis,  et  in  Iniagina- 
tione;"    and  what  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  see 
Herman.  Witsium,  de    Coelo  Aperto,    &.c.   inter    Disserta- 
tiones  Selectas. 

I  have  been  thus  particular,  because  Baron  Swedenborg, 
amidst  all  his  peculiarities,  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  be- 
cause Mr.  Hartley  seems  to  have  been  the  most  explicit 
advocate  for  his  doctrines,  that  Cambridge  has  produced. 
He  proceeded  A.M.  1745. 

I  should  liave  mentioned  anotlier  peculiar  doctrine  of  thb 
school ;  which  is^  that  Christ  was  not  a  second  person  in 
the  Trinity,  as  the  Athanasians  hold,  nor  a  secondary, 
created  God,  as  the  Arians,  nor  a  mere  roan,  as  the  Sociniaos  \ 
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but  the  one  Jehovah  himself:  so  that  they  are  Unitarians,  in 
a  sense  peculiar*to  themselves. 

It  appears,  from  a  curious  preface  to  the  Intercourse^ 
&c.,  that  Mr.  Hartley  considered  Swedenborgi  **  an  extra* 
ordinary  messenger:"  and  I  have  referred  to  Maimonides 
(More  Nevocheim,  p.  215),  for  the  resemblance  that  the 
Agentb  Ineorporei  Influentia  bears  to  the  doctrine  of  Influx^ 
hid  do^vn  by  Mr.  Hartley. 

P.  e60,  1.  15,  after  liberality,  add,  He  also  wrote  a 
Treatise  on  Colonies,  in  reference  to  the  Americans.  His 
Lectures  on  Modem  History  were  said  to  shew  great  learq* 
ing,  though  they  were  never  printed. 

P.  264,  for  Lockes,  Locke, 

P.  259,  last  line.  Of  George  Ashby,  F.  S.  A.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  more  than  once,  as  a  good  antiquary.  He 
was  admitted  here,  1740,  proceeded  B.D.  in  1756,  and  waa 
Prendent  of  the  College  several  years.*  In  addition  to  w^at 
Mr.  Baker  did,  he  made  further  advances  towards  a  History 
of  this  College,  and  his  manuscript  is  in  possession  of  the 
College,  The  last  edition  of  the  Cambridge  Guide  was  ' 
greatly  indebted  to  him.  Mr.  Nichols,  in  his  History  of 
Leicestershire,  makes  frequent  acknowledgment  to  him,  and 
by  die  kindness  of  Mr.  Deighton,  bookseller  of  Cambridge^ 
several  of  his  papers  have  also  passed  through  my  hands. 
He  wrote  much  in  Bf  >*•  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  under 
the  stature  of  T.  F.  He  printed  a  Dissertation  on  a  Coin 
of  Nerva,  in  the  Archsologia,  Vol.  IH.  p.  165,  and  acknow* 
ledgments  of  his  services  are  made  by  several  respectable 
writers.  He  died  Rector  of  Barrow,  in  Suffolk,  and  held 
some  olher  preferment. 

In  connexion  with  Mr.  A^hby  should  be  mentioned,  John 
Ross,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  as  being  his  old  College-friend, 
and  afterwards  his  patron.  Ross  had  been  Fellow  of  this 
CToUege,  and  proceeded  D.D.  in  1756.  Besides  a  ffw 
single  Sermons,  he  published  in  1749  a  very  good  edition  of 
>'s  Epistolte  ad  Familiares,  in  two  volumes.     The 
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notea  are  in  English.  He  also  wrote  a  satirical  pampUet 
against  Mn  Markland's  Remarks  on  the  Epistles  of  Cicero 
to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus  to  Cicero*  This  pamphlet  seems 
to  have  nettled  MarLland;  and  in  reference  to  it,  Ashby 
called  Ross,  ''  a  veteran  of  the  first  clasa/'  Bishop  Ross 
was  the  professed  admirer  of  Dr.  Middleton. 

James  Tunstall,  B.D.  1738,  D.D.  1744,  was  Fellow,  and 
Public  Orator  of  the  University.  He  was  the  professed 
opponent  of  Dr.  Middleton.  He  first  wrote  Epistola  ad 
Virum*  eruditum  Conyer»  Middleton,  &c. ;  and  afterward^ 
1744,  Observations  on  the  present  Collection  of  Epistles 
between  Cicero  and  M.  Brutus,  representing  several  evident 
Marks  of  Forgery  in  those  Epistles,  and  the  true  State  of  ^ 
many  important  Particulars  in  the  Life  knd  Writings  of 
Cicero,  in  Answer  to  the  late  Pretences  of  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Conyers  Middleton.  Subjoined  is  a  Letter  from  the  Re- 
verend Dr.  Chapman,  on  the  ancient  Numeral  CbaKtcters  of 
'    the  Roman  Legions. 

Of  the -Observations,  8lc.  Mr.  Markland  says,  ''I  hare 
read  over  Tunstall  twice  more  since  I  came  hither,  and  am 
more  and  more  confirmed,  it  can  never  be  answered.'* 

Dr.  Chapman  should  have  been  mentioned  under  King^s 
College,  of  which  he  had  been  Fellow.  Besides  the  Tract 
mentioned  above,  he  wrote,  Eusebius,-  or  the  Christian's 
Defence  against  the  Moral  Philosopher,  in  two  volumes; 
De  ^tate  Ciceronis  Libri  de  Legibus,  1741 ;  of  the  mira- 
culous Powers  among  the  early  Christians,  1752;  Observa* 
tiones  in  Commentarios  vulgo  Uipianeos,  prefi3Ked  to  Moun* 
teney's  Demosthenes,  1747* 

William  Ludlam,  Fellow,  proceeded  ^S^.  1749.  He 
published  two  theological  tracts,  somewhat  in  what  was 
deemed  an  evangelical  st^in;  but  was  most  eminent  as  a 
nuithematician  and  mechanic.  He  published  tf^veral  mathe- 
matical treatises,  with  his  name,  as  distinct  works  ;  odiers  ia 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.  Of  the  former  number 
were,   Two  Mathematical  Essays,   the  fir3t  on  Ultimate 
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Ratios,  the  second  on  the  Power  of  the  Wedge :  the  Rudi«> 
ments  of  Mathematics,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in 
the  Universities;  an  Essay  on  Newton's  second  Law  of 
Motion^  with  several  others.  He  died  in  1788.  His 
younger  brother,  Thomas,  also  proceeded  in  17 5i,  A.M*' 
from  this  College,  and  became  distinguished  as  a  theological 
controversialist,  of  whom  see  a  full  account  in  Nicholses 
History  of  Leicestershire,  Vol.  IV.  p.  1040. 

William  Heberden,  already  mentioned  as  giving  lectures 
on  botany,  in  reference  to  medicine,  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Cambridge,  M.D.  1739*  *On  settling  in  London,  he 
obtained  gr^at  celebrity  in  his  profession,  and  became  well- 
known  as  a  writer.  He  published  AvriBn^iaxa,  an  Essay  on 
Mithridatium  and  Theriaca,  which  is  considered  a  very  dx« 
cellent  work;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  George  Baker 
and  others,  edited  the  London  Medical  Transactions  (1768), 
various  papers  in  the  three  first  volumes  being  written  by 
him.  Dr.  H.  was  also  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Athenian 
Letteri  (1741).  Having  been  much  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Middleton,  he  edited,  after  Middleton's  death,  his  Disser- 
tatio  de  Servili  Medicorum  Statu  apud  Grascos,  and  as  the 
intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Markland,  paid  'the  exp'ence  of 
printing  some  of  his  critical  works. 

Whedier  Dr.  H./s  theological  sentiments  were  Trinitarian, 
Unitarian,  or  Sceptical,  I  know  not.  One  feeling,  at  least, 
he  possessed  in  common  with  Middleton,  Markland,  and 
other  learned  men  of.  that  time,  against  subscription  to  Ar- 
tides ;  and  as  Markland  was  strenuous  against  subscribing, 
Heberden  was  eqqally  zealous  in  opposing  subscription. 
Yet  amidst  his  zeal  on  this  subject,  even  Mr.  Cole  could 
afford  to  speak  of  him  '^  as  a  very  decent,  well-behaved  man 
in  every  respect."  Bishop  Warburton  and  Bis»hop  Hurd 
apeak  greatly  in  his  praise,  and  Dr.  Johnson  called  him,  UU 
timitm  Romanorum ;  and,  indeed,  from  the  character  given 
of  him  (Nicholses  Literary  Anecdotes,  &e.  Vol.  HI.  p.  70)^ 
by  a  writer  unacquainted  with   Dr.  H.,   and  professing^ 
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therefore,  .to  expresi^  ouly  the  public  opinion,  he  appears  to 
have  bi^en  a  man  of  the  highest  honour,  and  very  superk>r  abi- 
lities.    Dr.  H.  died  in  1804,  aged  9 1. 

P.  267,  1-  19.     To  our  list  of  bishops  and  men  of  rank,  I 
Subjoin  the  following :  George  Daye  (Master),  first  Fellow 
of  King's*     He  went  from  St.  John^s,  to  be"Provost  of  that 
College ;   Bishop  of  Chichester,    1 543 ;    one  of  the  com- 
pilers of  tlie   Liturgy.  .  John  Tayler,   Master,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  1532  (set  aside  by  Queen  Mary,  Godwin,  p.  301, 
and  deprived  also  of  the  Mastership).     Robert  Horn,  Mas* 
ter.  Bishop  of  Winchester,    1560.     Richard  Curteis,  Fel- 
low, Bishop  of  Chichester,   1570.     John  Overall,  Scholar, 
(Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry)  after(l6l8)  of  Norwich; 
died  the  year  after.     Godmn.    He  had  been  Fellow  of  Tri- 
nity College,  and  Master  of  Catharine  Hall.     Francis  Dee, 
Fellow,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  1634.     He  founded  two 
fellowships  and  Iwo  scholarships  in  this  Cc^lege.     John  Wil* 
liams,  Fellow,  Archbishop  of  York,  1641,  a  man  much  dis- 
tinguished in  that  tumultuous  period :— -Arcbiepiscopus  all- 
quandiu  a  partibus  regiis  stetit ;  verum  postea,  consilio  mu- 
tato  in  Puritanorum  castra  transivit,  et  contra  Uegem  milita- 
vit :  Godwin  de  Pr^esul,  &c.  p.  714.    John  Lake,  (ad  Oxo- 
niam  fug&  elapsus  se  recepit,   per  quadriennium  arma  miles 
gessit,  partiom  regiarum  fortunas  secutus)  1682  Bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man;  1684  of  Bristol;   1685  of  Cicester;  be 
^vas  one  of   the  seven  bishops  imprisoned    by  James.  II. 
Godwin,  &c.   p.  516.    John  White,  Bishop   of  Peterbo- 
rough, 1685,  one  of  the  bishops  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  by 
James  IL  for  opposing  his  edict :  was  deprived  at  the  Revo^ 
lutiou,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King 
WilHam.   Richardson,  56 1.     Samuel  Squire,  Fellow,  S.T. P. 
1749,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  1761.     He  published  several 
pieces,  particularly  an  8vo.  volume  on  the  English  Govern- 
ment, and  an  edition  of   Plutarch's  Treatise    de   Iside  et 
O^ride,  improved  with  Bentley's  and  Markland's  correc- 
tions; 
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To  our  men  of  rank  among  the  laity  may  be  added^  Tho- 
mas, third  Viscount  Weymouth^  and  created  Marquis  of  Bath 
1789>  Lord  Gainsborough,  and  Lord  Craven. 

Tbe  North  family  abounded  with  distinguished  men^  many 
of  whom  were  writers.  The  first  Lord  North  was  a  great 
diplomatist  in  Elizabethan  reign,  of  whose  employments  an 
account  is  gixren  in  Lloyd^s  Statesmen  of  England,  p.  374. 
The  second  Lord  was  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  in  King 
James's  Court,  and  paid  for  it  too  dearly.  Horace  Walpole, 
in  his  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  Vol.  I.  also 
notices  Dudley  Lord  North,  and  gives  the  tide  of  his 
book ;  '^  a  Forest  promiscuous  of  several  Seasons'  Produc- 
tions, 1649/'  It  is  verse  and.  prose;  and  he  says  of  the 
verse,  *^  though  it  is  not  very  poetic,  it  is  natural,  and  written 
with  the  genteel  ease  of  a  maii  of  quality  ;**  and  be  gives  no 
bad  specimen  of  it.  The  third  Lord,  Dudley  North,  wrote 
several  treatises,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  History  of  the 
Life  of  Lord  Edward  North,  the  first  Baron  of  the  Family. 

Francis  Guilford,  Lord  Keeper,  was  third  son  of  the 
former.  His  Life,,  together  with  that  of  Sir  Dudley  and 
Dr.  John  North,  his  brothers,  was  written  by  the  Hon. 
Roger  North.  Lord  G.  was  entered  of  St  John's  the  8th  .^, 
1653,  and  he  is  entitled  to  particular  nodce  here,  because^ 
while  yet  a  Fellow  Commoner  of  that  College,  he  recovered 
to  it  a  considerable  estate,  which  had  been  contested  fot 
seven  years,  and  which  was  at  len^  supposed  to  be  irre- 
coveiable.  North's  Life,  .&c.  p.  70.— Lwd  Guilford's 
Paper  on  tUe  Gravitation  of  Fluids  found  in  the  Bladders  of 
Fishes,  is  in  Lowthorp*8  Abridgment  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  Vol.  IL  p.  845,  which  is  distinctly  noticed 
by  Mr.  R.  North ;  because,  he  says,  it  was  anonymous,  but 
furnished  some  useful  hints  to  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  Ray.— 
Korth's  Life  of  L.  GuUford,  •ac.  p.  292. 

Of  Dr.  John  North,  editor  of  Plato's  Select  Dialogues, 
De  Rebus  Divinis,  and  Mr.  Roger  Norlli,  the  author  of  the 
above  Life,    I  have  spoken  under  Jesus  CpUege. — ^Tjie 
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Life    was    reprinted  in  two   volumes   4to.    by    Montagu 
North. 

Postscript.— Humphrey  Gower,  D.  D.  1656,  first  Master 
of  Jesus  College,  and  afterwards  of  this,  might  have  been 
mentioned,  as  a  man  of  considerable  learuing,  though  he 
only  published  two  .Sermons.  He  was  Lady  Margaret's 
Professor,  I688,  and  is  spoken  highly  of  by  Mr.  Baker,  in  his 
Catalogue  of  the  Margaret  Professors. 

P.  244  of  this  volume  I  have  spoken  of  John  Bampfield, 
Esq.  as  of  this  College;  but  he  was,  I  understand,  of  Trinity 
Hall,  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  his  admission.  His 
Sonnets,  however,  are,  I  think,  very  excellent.  They  are  out 
of  print ;  but  I  remember  being  so  pleased  with  them,  that  I 
8ome  time  $igo  copied  every  one  of  them. 

To  the  above  list  may  be  added  the  following : 

John  Mangey,  A.  B.  1707  (Fel.),  L.L.D.  1719,  D.D. 
1725,  was  Prebendary  of  Durham  in  1722,  and  was  Official 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham.  He  published  Prac- 
tical Discourse?  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  8vo.  and  between 
1719  and  1783  several  single  Discourses.  He  also  wrote 
remarks  on  Mr.  Tpland^s  famous  book  (printed  in  I7I8) 
called  Nazarenus,  or  Jewish,  Gentile,  and  Mahommedan 
Christianity,,  and  one  or  two  other 'small  pieces;  but  the 
principal  work,  by  which  he  is  known,  is  an  edition  of  Philo- 
Judsus.  He  atso  furnished  Mr.  Bowyer  with  some  Notes 
for  his  Conjectures  pn  the  New  Testament* 

William  Wilson,  admitted  1779,  FeL  A.M.  1787,  B,  D. 
1794.  He  was  author  of  a  work  eptitled^  An  Illustration  of 
the  New  Testament,  by  the  Early  Opinions  of  Jews  and 
Christians,  concerning  Christ.  He  maintains,  if  Christ  was 
not  properly  God,  the  Jews,  according  to  their  own  law, 
justly  and  legally  put  him  to  death.  He  was  evidently  a 
man  of  learning,  and  his  work  shews  much  ability  as  well  as 
strong  conviction:  he  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  liberal 
of  the  opponents  of  Dr.  Priestley.  But  I  am  told  by  Mr. 
flllis^  of  Peter  House,  a  very  inteUigent  gentleman,  ia 
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fud  to  matters  relatieg  to  die  Univenity,  that  the  copies 
went  by  legacy  to  some  person  in  Derbyshire.  1  have  never 
seen  moi^ie  than  one  copy  of  the  work. 

William  Craven  (a  Yorkshireman)  was  admitted  under 
Dr.  Powell,  July  Sd,  1749;  was  S.T.B.  1763,  and  per 
lit.  Reg.  S.T.P.  1789«  in  which  year  (March  29)  he  was 
adnutted  Master.  He  was  made. Arabic  Professor,  1770. 
He  .  pablisbed  an  8vo.  volume,  entided,  The  Jewish  and 
Chnstian  Dispensations  compared  widi  other  Institutions; 
the  3d  edition  of  whioh^  enlarged  and  corrected,  was  pub- 
lished in  1813:  being  a  Series  of  Dissertations  which,  if 
they  do  not  display  the  eloquence  of  Sherlock,  die  acute- 
oesa  of  Warburton,  nor  the  polish  of  Hurd  (who  have  all  * 
written  on  this  subject),  shew  something  vasdy  better,  great 
simplicity  and  ^  sincerity  of  character,  vrith,  at  the  same 
time,  considerable  learning,  and  form,  at  least^  one  of  the 
€9mfki€tt  works  on  this  subject,  Dr»  Craven  also  publish* 
ed  five  Sermons  on  a  Future  State,  with  a  dedication  to  Dr. 
Ogden,  in  which  he  acknowledges  himself  gready  indebted 
to  him  for  hia  knowledge  of  the  Arabic* 

Dr.  Craven  died  Jan.  28,  181 1. 

Henry  Martyn,  B.  D.  (when  abroad  by  royal  mandate)  was 
Fello3¥  and  A.  B.  at  Cambridge,  where  he  much  distinguish* 
ed  himself  at  the  time  of  taking  bis  degree,  which  he  took 

*  This  Hiftory  being  shnost  exclusively  literary,  I  rarely  overleap  the 
bonndi,  by  dwelling  on  moral  aod  religiom  cbaracteri  or  tbeir  opposites,  as 
bejag  not  required  from  the  nature  of  the  work}  nor  conibtent  with  its  bre.^ 
Tily.  But  I>r«  C'f  executor  (Dr.  VfToodi  the  present  learned  Master)  haying  - 
venftioned  to  me  that  be  was  possessed  of  extraordinary  instances  of  his  int«* 
griiy  and  private  benevolence  (with  which,  aa  his  ezecutori  he  most  be  well 
aeqoninted},  I  allude  to  them>  for  the  sake  of  mentioning  one.  DrrC.  was 
leaduaiy  legatee  to  a  lady,  who  left  considerable  property  to  benevolent 
purposes;  the  legacies  having  been  paid,  according  to  her  will,  .^4000  re* 
nainedi  which  of  course  became  his  j  but  the  Doctor,  after  observing  that 
the  lady  could  not  intend  that  so  much  property  should  go  out  of  the  line  of 
ker  benevolent  intentions,  directed  the  whole  of  it  to  be  applied  to  benero* 
knt  porposcs— a  rare  exani|^le  of  a  residuary  legatee! 
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when  very  young:    ia  the  susmmer  of  1805  he  embarked 
for  India,  as  chaplain  to  the  Company ;  and  he  acted  also 
as  a  missionary  to  the  East  Indies^  by  the  appointment  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society*    In  his  several  stationsi  he 
discovered  great  zeal  as  a  missionary,  and  applied  himselfi 
towards  forwarding  his  favourite  object,  with  much  ditigent^ 
0,         to  the  study  of  the  Eastern  languages.    He  engaged  in  trans* 
lations  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Pernan  and  Hindoo 
tanee  languages ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  an  Arabian  convert  iO 
Christianity  *,  he  began  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  iato 
'   the  Arabic,  in  which  he  had  made  great  advances.    To  eom-* 
plete  hb  design  of  a  Persian  translation,  he  undertook  several 
*   journies,  particularly  to  Shiraz  and  Bagdad,  in  Persia.   His 
health  being  greatly  injiO^d,  he  meditated  to  return  to  bis  na« 
tive  country  by  Constantinople;  but  died  at  Tobiia,  about 
£50  miles  from  Constantinople,  16th  Oct   181ft.    In  the 
Reports  of  the  British  and  Fore^n  Bible  Societies^  there 
are  several  honourable  testimonies  to  his  worth  and  talents  ( 
and  in  the  Missionary  Register  there  is  a  singtilar  testimony 
to  the  merit  of  the  Persian  Translation^  conunuiiicated  by 
the  present  King  of  Persia,  in  .a  I^etter  to  Sir  Gore  Qase- 
ly  t,  our  Ambassador  Extraordinaiy  to  the  Persiaki  Courts  of 

^Sabat — He  afterwards  retavped  to  Mohammedism. 

^  The  present  King  of  Persia  is  said  to  be  admiraSly  acquainted  with  bis 
own  language,  a  good  scholar,  and  a  poet.  In  the  library  of  the  Eatt  India 
Company,  I  have  seen  a  finely-ornamented  volume  of  Persian  Poems,  com- 
posed and  written  by  the  King,  ahd  presented  by  him  to  the  'East  India  Com* 
pany. 

The  sereral  translations  of  Dr.  Gary,  Mr.  Martyn,  .and  others,  are  made 
from  the  present  English  Version.  But  how  laudable  soever  their  industry 
in  translatiog,  and  their  zeal  in  opposiog  the  absurd  and  cruel  snperstib'ons 
of  some  of  the  Eastern  nations,  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  must  be  surprised  that  they  have  entirely  overlooked  the  imper- 
fections of  the  English  Version.  See  Observatious  on  the  Expediency  of 
revising  the  present  English  Version  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Kew  Testament, 
by  Dr.  Symonds,  late  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  1794.  Prom  a  conviction  of  such  imperfection.  Dr.  Alexander 
Oeddesy  a  moderate  Catholic^  published  in  179Z,  part  of  a  new  tnmslatida 
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which  Letter  a  Translation  tnay  be  s^en  in  the  Miasiooary 
JBUgister  for  ^iCov.  1814. 

Mr.  Martyn  also,  translated  the  English  Liturgy  into  the 
Hindostanee*  A  more  particular  account  of  him  may  be 
seen  in  Dr.  Buchanan's  Christian  OBSSfivATioNs,'  p« 
290. 

I  have  somewbejre  hinted  (and  I  spoke  from  authority ),  that 
a  Fellow  of  St;  John's  was  preparing  to  print  Mr.  Baker's 
History  of  this  College,  that  has  often  been  mentioned 
as  being  in  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  of  which  an 
incomplete  MS*  copy  is  in  St*  John's  Library;  it  may, 
dierefore,  be  proper  to  add,  in  conclusion  here,  that  the 
gentleman*  who  undertook  this  office  afterwards  went  abroad, 
and  that  being  now  very  usefully  and  assiduously  engaged  as 
tutor  in  another  Cdlege,  Trinity  Hail,  he  has  of  course  re* 
Kn^iushed  the  design:  whether,  th^efore,*  the  History  is 
now  likely  to  be  printed  I  cannot  say.  It  appears,  indeed^  < 
diat  Mr.  Baker  himself  was  not  sanguine  about  it«  He  says, 
**  I  shaH  reserve  the  account  of  the  government  and  progress 
'<  of  the  C(Ak%e  to  a  larger  work,  which  possibly  may  one 
^'  day  see  Ae  light,  or  if  it  should  not  (as  there  ate  somis 
^  Arcatia  Cdlegii  in  every  society,  not  so  proper  to  be  made 

of  the  Old  TetUmenty  and  died  before  he  completed  it  Mr,  Wakefield,  a 
dectared  Unitarian,  printed  an  entire  new  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
in  1791.  The  Unitarians  in  1800  gave  the  New  Testament  in  au  improved 
▼enton.  Bishop  Neweombe  also  bas  given  a  New  Translation  of  the  New 
Testament;  and  Bishop  Pearce  of  the  Epistles.  Other  clergymes  of  the 
Established  Church  have  published  translations  of  different  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  Rer^  Mr.  Bellamy  also,  an  avowed  Trinitarian,  declaring, 
in  No.  3Bir.  of  the  Classical  Journal,  *'  that  D^rn^H,  though  a  noun  sin* 
gvlar,  comprehends  a  Divine  Trioity  in  Unity,"  is  at  present  cfngaged  in  a 
New  Translatlba  of  the  OM  Testament  from  the  Hebrew.  He  sayv,  io  this 
Joaraal,  **  be  was  brought  up  in  the  Established  Church,  and  that  he  be- 
lieves her  doctrines  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  Established  Churchy" 
and  he  deems  the  present  Translation  extremely  imperfect.  So  that  we  see, 
the  persuasion,  that  Che  present  version  is  very  imperfect,  and  reqciireh 
much  improvemeot,  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  party* 

*  Mr.  Hughes, 
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'^  public),  I  will  either  leave  it  to  the  Society,  or  in  sach 
'5  hands  as,  being  above  mean  and  little  ends^  I  am  well  as* 
<<  sured  will  never  prostitute  it  to  mercenary  designs/'— Pre« 
fact  to  Lady  Margaret* $  Funeral  Sermon  in  MS*  but  printed 
with  the  Sermon  in  1 708« 
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George  Harvest,  Fellow,  was  A.M.  1742,  author. of  a 
volume  of  Sermons,  ^and  a  Tract  on  the  Subscription-Con* 
troversy.  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield  (in  the  Memoirs  of  his 
own  Life),  to  whose  father  Mr.  H.  was  curate,  speaks  of 
him  as  a  good  classical  scholar,  but  as  a  man  of  great  pe- 
culiarities, some  of  which  he  has  recorded. 

Rev.  David  Brown  was  a  student  of  this  House,  but  took 
DO  degree.  In  the  year  1785  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  to 
the  East  India  Company,  and  went  to  Calcutta4n  that  cha« 
racter,  where  he  became  the  principal  Chaplain :  he  also 
acted,  as  far  as  his  regular  engagements  allowed,  as  a  Mis- 
sionary Preacher.  He  was  made  Provost  of  Calcutta.  It 
is  said,  he  discharged  these  duties  for  25  years  with  zeal  and 
ability,  and  died  in  1812.  I  ao\not  aware  he  published  any 
.thing  himself,  but  two  volumes  of  his  Sermons  are  to  be 
shortly  published.  For  a  more  full  account  of  Mr,  Brown, 
see  Missionary  Register  for  Jan.  1814. 

Claudius  Buchanan,  late  Vice-Provost  of  Fort  William, 
in  Bengal,  admitted^  Oct.  27,  179L  A.M.  and  D.D. 
after  his  return  from  India,  by  royal  mandate.  While  in  the 
East,  he  collected  some  Hebrew  and  Syriac  MSS.  (in  ISOG), 
which;  on  his  return,  were  deposited  in  the  Public  Library ; 

*  Out  of  its  pUoes  Pr.  B.  was  of  Qneta^ 
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a  collation  of  three  was  published  by  Mr.  Thomas  Veates, 
in  1812 :  they  are  without  vowel  points  and  accents,  in  the 
large  sq^uare  character,  and  without  distinctions  of  chapters 
and  verses,  with  the  other  characteristics  of  the  Synagogue 
Rolls.  Dr.  B.  also  founded  prizes  relating  to  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  East,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  the  composi* 
tions  which  gained  them  have  been  published/  One  is  mag* 
nificeht,  being  no  less  than  £cOO  for  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Propagation  of  Christianity  in  the  East,  which  was  obtained 
by  Mr.  Pearson  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford :  published  , 
in  4to.  pp.  227,  in  1808. 

Or.  B.  published  Two  Discourses,  preached  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  June  12th,  1810,  and  one 
preached  before  the  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the 
East,  prefixed  to  his  Christian  Researches  in  Asia^ 
1811.  The  latter  work  contains  much  information  relative 
to  the  present  state  of  religion  in  the  East,  with  notices  of 
the  Translations  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Oriental  Ian- 
guages.  He  has  also  published  Memoirs  of  the  Expediency 
of  an  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  for  British  India;  an 
idea  which  met  with  opposition  by  some  writers,  but  was 
supported  by  some  of  the  advocates  of  the  Missionary  So- 
cieties ;  and  there  is  one  now  settled  on  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England.  There  are  also,  by  this  author^  an 
Account  of  the  first  Years  of  Fort  William,  in  Bengal^  and 
three  Jubilee  Sermons. 
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Mr.  Mason,  in  his  Essay  on  Church  Music^  prefixed  to 
hjs  Anthems^  gives  a  Psalm,  of  which  both  the  version  and 
music  were  composed  by  Hen.  VIII.  and  he  calk  them,  truly 
Royal;  but  the  prose  of  his  Majesty,  in  his  famous  contro- 
versial work^  is  in  a  somewhat  higher  strain ;  it  is  entitled, 
Assertio  Septem  Sacramentorum  Adversas  Martin  Lutherum 
adita  ab  invictissimo  Anglm  8^  Francia  rege^  et  Do.  Hiber" 
tlia  Henrico,  ejus  nominis  octavo.  Apud  inclytam  urbem 
Londihum  in  a^dibus  Pvnsoniania.  An.  M.  D.  xxi.  '  It  has 
been  said  this  book  was  written  by  some  Statesman  or  Court 
Bishop ;  but  it  bears  marks  enough  of  being  written  by  the 
King  himbelf * :  r>ne  must  suffice :  he  isays,  ad  Lectofes  (this 
was  in  those  days  the  royal  way  of  confuting  an  opponent) — 
Quod  si  recuset  (nempe  non  retractet  errores  suos)  Lutherus, 
brevi  certd  fiet,  si  christiani  principes  Buum  oflicium  fecerint, 
ut  errores  ejus  euniq.  ipsum  (si  in  errore  perstiterit),  ignis 
exurat.  I  have  perused  the  first  edition,  which  is  a  cario- 
sity on  its  own  account,  and  as  having  on  the  binding  the 
king's  arms.  It  is  possessed  by  the  Rev.-  Mr.  Morgan, 
the  respected  Librarian  of  Dr.  Williams's  Library.  Henry 
wrote  several  other  pieces,  and  is  understood  to  have  com* 
posed  his  own  Injunctions  and  Proclamations. 

Horace  Walpok  (Lord  Orford)  also,  mentions  another 
tract  or  two  against  popery,  by  the  King  (Catal.  of  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors,  Vol.  I.  p.  10,  11);  and  he  adds,  "  that  in 
''  the  British  Museum  is  preserved  a  missal,  which  belong- 
"  ed  to  his  Majesty,  after  his  breach  with  the  See  of  Rome ; 
''  and  that  in  the  Calendar  he  has  blotted  out  all  the  Saints 

*  In  his  Dedication  to  Pope  Leo  X, 
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«'  that  had  been  Popes.**  On  all  these  accounts,  therefcre, 
when  speaking  of  the  founder,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
author. 

P.  284,  1.  10.  The  first  Master  of  Michael  tlouse  (ac- 
cording to  the  Founder's  Statutes),  M^as  Roger  Barton, 
S.  T.  P.  1324.  It  had  a  succession  of  J  6  Masters,  of 
whom  there  is  a  regular  entrance;  the  last,  Dr.  Francis 
Mallet,  was-  particularly  famous  (Dr.  Richardson,  in  his 
MS.  Register  of  this  College,  adds  a  few  more  names),  tind 
a  succession  of  Fellows  till  the  foundation  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

Ibid.  I.  23:  1324:  according  to  Richardson's  Reg.  King^s 
Hall  was  founded  in  1322.  Thomas  Powis  was  the 
first  Master,  and  continued  till  1S60.  It  had  a  succession 
of  12  Musters,^  till'  the  foundation  of  Trinity  College.  Of 
the  Masters,  some  were  famons  (as  Nicholas  Cioos^  or 
Close,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  see  p.  igO  of  thb  ^ 
volume)  and  some  of  the  Fellows  taken  afterwards  into 
Trinity  College.  This  Hall,  indeed,  was  of  the  greatest 
repute  of  any  in  the  University. 

P.  289,  I.  5.  The  Foundation  Charter  has  one  Master 
and  60  Fellows :  but  there  were  (according  to  Richardson^s 
MS.  Register)  40  Grammar  Scholars,  a  Schoolmaster,  and 
an  Usher.  Commissioners  for  making  statutes  were 
appointed    by    Edw.  VI.   and    not    signed    till  October, 

1552. 

P.  SQO,  note  1 :  at  least,  Wood  says,  Roger  de  Melton  had 
part  of  his  education  at  Oxford,  without  mentioning  Cam- 
bridge. Ath.  Oxon.  Yol.  I.  p.  22,  If  Bale's  account  al- 
luded to  there  is  true,  it  is  probable  Wood  thought  that  the 
other  part  of  his  education  he  had  at  Paris :  but  in  a  MS. 
Register,  copied  by  -Dr.  Richardson,  I  find  ''  that  William 
Melton,  in  the  Life  of  Bishop  Fisher,  is  said  to  have  been 
that  prelate's  tutor,  and  Master  of  Michael  House,  Chan- 
cellor of  York,  admitted  July  18,  1495."     So  that  cither  I 
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read  Mr,  Baker^s  MS.  wrong,  or  Mr.  Baker  is  defective* 
At  all  events,  with  Mr.  Wood^a  leave,  I  am  justified  in  re* 
iaining  William  de  Melton^s  name  in  this  place. 

Ibid.  Whatever  may  be  said,  incorrectly y  (in  Smy th*s  MS.) 
of  Tonstairs  being  a  translator  of  Hen.  Vlllth's  Bible,  he 
was  the  person,  who,  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  caused  Tyn« 
daPs  Translation  of  the ,  New  Testament  to  be  burnt. 
Lewises  Hist.  £i^.  Transl.  &c.  p.  17*  So  that  of  the  first 
edition  there  is  but  one  copy  known  to  be  in  England, 
which  is  in  the  Baptist's  Library  at  Bristol.  But  Tonstall 
had  been  Fellow  of  King*s  Hall. 

Ibid.  J  followed  Carter,  in  giving  Ridley  and  Angel 
to  King*s  Hall:  but  neither  of  their  names  is  in  the 
list  of  Masters  and  Fellows  of  King's  Hall  (according 
fo  Richardson's  MS.  list).  John  Angel  appears  in  a 
list  of  Scholars  of  Michael  House,  though  not  in  Rich- 
ardson's Catal.  Grad.  Lancelot  Andrews  was  of  King's 
College,  not  of  King's  Hall. 

P.  291.  For  William  Earl  of  Essex,  see  Fragmenta  Re* 
galia,  p.  56,  and  Lloyd's  Statesmen  and  Favourites,  &c« 
p.  449*  There  is  also  a  rather  elaborate  account  of  him, 
and  a  list  of  his  writings,  in-Waipole's  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors,  Vol.  L  p.  127,  second  edition. 

Ibid.  Michael  Rabbet  was  B.  D.  1586.  William  Bed- 
well,  A.M.  1585.  John 'Harrison,  according  to  Richard- 
son's Trin.  Reg.  was  Fellow  1633,  and  died  April  3,  1675. 
Robert  Fighe  I  do  not  find  either  in  Richardson's  List  of 
Fellows,  or  of  Univers.  Graduates. 

P.  292.  It  is  recorded  by. Dr.  Richardson  (in  one  of  his 
Registers)  that  M'illiam  Alabaster  kept  an  act  in  Greek 
against  Francis  Dillingham :  this  is  a  singularity.  Ala- 
baster, according  to  the  same,  was  admitted  Soc.  Major 
of  this  College  March  12,  1590. 

Ibid.  The  only  John  Pell  I  find  in  Richardson's  Cat. 
Grad.  was  but  A.  B.  1629-    But  it  was  Breda,  not  Rotter- 
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daniy  where  be  was  professor.  John  Aubrey  knew  him 
well,  and  freqaendy  refers  to  him  in  Letters,  &$•  from 
BodL  MSS.  where  may  be  found  a  few  curious  particular's 
idfltiog^o  Erasmus,  communicated  by  Dr.  Pell.  He  was  a 
fnead  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  the  Philosopher  of  Malmesbury^ 
and  quotes  him  according  to  Aubrey  (who  was  also  the  par* 
ticular  friend  of  Mr.  Hobbes)  as  one  of  his  12  Jury  Con* 
tnt  Longomontanum,  de  Quadratura  circuli. 

Ibid,  last  line.  Mr.  Walker  wrote,  also,  1678,  Bona'Ti^fAoif 
Litx)(fif  *  the  Doctrine  of  Baptisms,  or  a  Discourse  on  Dip* 
pings  and  Sprinklings,  in  which  he  considers,  pretty  much  at 
large,  die  arguments  m  favour  of  dipping  and  sprinkling,  a 
lubject  afterwards  exhausted  by  Dr.  John  Gale  and  Mr. 
Wall.    He  proceeded  B.  D.  1686. 

P.  293.  William  Travers  wan  matriculated  *Dec.  IS, 
1560,  being  first  of  Christ's  College.  He  proceeded  A.  M. 
1569.  From  Dr.  Richardson's  MS.  Regist.  of  Trin. 
Col.  . 

John  Arrowsmidi,  D.  D.  Master  in  l6dd,  put  in  by  the 
Parliament.  He  had  been  previously  (on  the  sequestration 
of  Dr.  Beale)  Master  of  St.  John's;  and  of  whom  there- 
fore a  full  account  may  be  seen  in  Baker's  History  of  St. 
John's  College.  He  was  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity, 
and  his  writings  (which  are  Calvinistic)  had  great  weight 
with  the  Puritans.  He  published  Armilla  Catachctidi,  a 
Ciiam  of  Principlee,  being  Aphorisms,  and  Theological 
Eiercitations,  4to.  1659>  and  OcccvOf  ctrcjor,  or  Godman,  on 
the  18  first  Verses  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  4to.     1660. 

He  died  before  the  ejectment,  in  1569*' 

P.  £97*  Cowley  was  A.  M.  and  is  put  into  the  Ii9t  of 
Fellows  who  were  ejected  from  Trinity  College,  both  in 
Querela  Cantab:  and  Walker's  Sufferings,  &c.  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  in  Cowley's  Life,  prefixed  to  his  works '  by 
Bishop  Spratt,  this  is  unnoticed,  who  only  mentions  his 
going  to  Trinity  College  from  Westminster  School,  and 
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femoving  thence  in  the  Civil  Wars  to  join  the  rojral  party 
at  Oxford.  Mr.  Walker  (Sufferings,  8cc.  Part  IL  p.  96) 
says,  that  Cowley,  after  his  return  (in  l65S)  to  England 
from  FrancCi  got  an  order  to  be  made  M«  D.  at  O&ford. 
But  neither  does  Bishop  Spratt  mention  this:  he  speaks 
indeed  of  his  studying  medicine,  in  reference  to  plants, 
and  professing  it  nominally,  for  convenience,  but  not  for 
practice  'or  profit.  It  does  not  appeac  that  Cowley  te» 
turned  to  a  fellowship,  but  in  his  Elegia  Dedicatoria  ha 
addresses  Trinity  College  very  affectionately : 

Oh  I  chara  an(e  alias,  magnoruoi  nomiDe  Regam 
Digna  Domns  I  Trini  noaiine  digna  Deo  I 

Ibid.  George  HerJI>ert,  the  Poet,  (according  to  Hicb- 
ardson's  MS.  R^ist.)  was  admitted  Socius  Major  of  this 
College  March  1615,  and  Public  Orator,  1619;  but  it 
was  a  William  Herbert  who  was  ejected  1644. 

P.  £98,  1.  3,  (*)  should  be  dele'd,  and  the  two  notes  be 
'  ^naidered  but  one,  relating  to  J)^.  C^lamy'a  Book,  at  C% 

Of  persons  mentioned  in  pages  298,  £99>  the  followii^ 
particulars  may  be  noticed :  Thomas  Senior,  B.  D.  pub* 
lished  a  tract,  entitled  God,  the  King,  and  the  Chui^b,  8vo. 
and  a  Sermon  on  Morning  Exercises  at  Cripple^ate.    Mr. 
Edmond  More,   Fellow,    John  Hutchinson,   A.  B«  iQSd, 
Fellow,   and  John  Davis,  A.  B.    1652, .  Fdilojw, .    I  have 
inadvertently  jreckoned    among   the  considerable    scholars 
of  Trinity :  they  may  have  been  so ;  but  I  oply  know  tha^ 
they  were  ejected   Fellows.     See  Calamy's   £jected   Mi* 
nisters,  8cc.  Vol.  II.     Francis  Oddy  should   be  Jos.   Od- 
dey   (as  in   Richardson's   Regist.   Trin):    he   was   A.M, 
admitted  Fellow   1658.     Dr.  Donne  was  first  of  Oxford. 

# 

See  a  good  account  of  him  and  his  writings  io  Walton's 
Lives.  Hugh  Holland  (to  distinguish  him  from  Phile- 
mon)  was  descended  from  the  Earl  of  Kent^  aAd  a  Roman 
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Catiiolic.     He  died  1633.    Se£  more  of  dim  in  Aubrey's 
Letters,  &c.  from  Bodl;  MSS.  Vol.  II.  p.  395. 

P.  300.  Henry  Peachum,  A.M.  1598,  wrote  also  the 
Worth  of  a  Penny ;  or,  a  Caution  to  keep  Money :  third 
edition^  4to. 

Robert  Boreman,  B.  D.  Fellow^  a  staunch  hierarchist 
in  aotihierarchical  times,  was  author  of  the  Church's  Pleai  * 
16ol,  Sermons,  &c.  The  oiily  piece  of  his,  that  I  haver 
penised,  is,  nai^««-9^ia/A6o;^  or  Triumph  of  Learning 
over  Ignorance,  with  a  motto  from  the  Talmud— no3n  nsio 
n3«p;'  miOi  He  who  increaseth  (academiam)  increaseth  wis^ 
dom;  1675:  reprinted  in  Vol.  I.  p.  505,  of  Harl.  Mis- 
cellany, as  lately  edited  by  Mr.  Park.  Much  learning,* 
Heb.  6r.  and  Lat.  with  reading  of  the  Fathers,  are  here  dis« 
played,  in  answering  four  queries-^Whether  there  be  any 
Deed  of  Universities?  Who  is  to  be  accounted  an  Heretic? 
Whether  it  be  lawful  to  use  Conventicles?  Whether  H 
Layman  may  preach?  The  author  tells  us,  ^^  they  were 
lately  proposed  in  the  parish  church  of  Swacy,  near  Cam*  * 
badge,  Oct.  3^  165^,  after  the  second  sermon;"  and  if  I 
judge  rightly,  Mr.  B.  was  another  Dr.  Gauden,  by  answer^ 
ing  the  proposer  in  the  church,  it  being  **  since  that  en« 
l8i]ged  by  the  answerer."  This  warm  advocate  for  Universi^ 
tes,  against  the  Dr.  Dells  of  thofe  times,  and  for  the 
Church  of  England,  against  those  who  wander  from  the 
Apos(les*  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  two  Sacraments,  '^  devouring  tfiolves^ 
proud  anabaptists,  and  sout'devouring  Jesuits,*'  died 
1675. 

Ibid.  Walter  Nedeham  was  A.  B.  here  1653.  He 
seems  to  have  proceeded  M.  D.  somewhere  else. 

Ibid.  Thonias  Jacomb,  I).  D.  16599  ^^^  ^<  ^'  ^^ 
Oiford;  he  then  went  to  Emmanuel,  Cambridge,  and  was 
afterwards  Fellow  of  Trinity.  For  an  account  of  him,  see 
Cabmy's  Ejected  Ministers,  Vol.  II.  p.  45.  His  prin* 
clpal  Work  was,  ^  The  Grand  Charter  of  Believers  opened/' 
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printed  in  1672)  being  a  Series  of  Sermons  on  Rom.  riii# 
18  of  which  are  on  the  1st,  2d,  5d,  and  4th  verses.  They 
discover  great  zeal  against  the  Socinians.  This  volume  is 
calied,  in  the  title-page,  the  first  part :  I  never  beard  of  any 
other  part. 

Francis  Willoughby,  Esq.  the  author  of  Omitbologia 
and  other  works,  proceeded  A.M.  1659-  A  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  works  was,  I  think,  published  by  Mr.  Ray. 

P.  208.  Francis  Brokesby  (A.  B.  1666)  Fellow,  was  a 
learned  divine,  antiquary,  and  a  nonjuror.  He  published 
Proposals  for  promoting  the  Gospel,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr. 
Nelson,  4to.  1 708,  and  assisted  in  compiling  "  the  Feasts 
and  Festivals  of  the  Cburch  of  England."  He  also  wrote 
the  Life  of  Mr.-  Dod^dl.  See  Aubrey's  Letters,  &c. 
where  (Vol.  L  p.  IBS)  is  a  curious  Letter  of  Mr.  Brokes- 
by^s,  on  the  names  of  places,  to  ^Mr.  Heame,  the  Oxford 
antiquary,  a  brother  Nonjuror.  There  is  also  subjoined  to 
Mr.  Ray's  second  edition  of  bis  Collection  of  English 
Words,  not  generally  used,  an  intimation  of  his  haying 
receivied  a  valuable  Letter  from  Mr.  Brokesby,  with  a  large 
collection  of  northern  words,  their  etymologies,  &c. 

P.  501,  1.  1.  Thomas  Gale  was  A.  M.  1662,  D.  D. 
1675. 

Ibid.  1.  6.  After  J  702,  add  James  Talbot  edited  at 
Cambridge  an  edition,  4to.  1699>  reprinted  in  8vo.  1701, 
of  Horace,  ''  quam  dignis  laudibus  effert  Bentleius,"  and 
by  all  bibliographical  writers  it  is  pronounced  both  splendid 
and  correct.  See  Dibdin^s  Introduction  to  Greek  and 
Latin  Classics,  p.  195. 

John  Rastrick,  A.  B.  1670,  A.  M.  1674,  a  Lincolnshire- 

*  • 

man,  was  Vicar  of  Kirkton,  near  Boston :  after  holding  hit 
living  14  years,  he  left  the  church,  and  settled,  from  prin* 
ciples  of  conscience,  with  a  presbjterian  congregation  at 
Lynn,  in  1701.  Here  he  was  minister  26  years.  He  was, 
however,  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  Calvinistic  senti- 
ments of  the  Presbyterians  of  his  time,  but  preached  to  a 
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taiixed  cbngregatioD  of  Athanasians  and  Arians,  being  hiiar 
self  in  the  sentiments  of  the  latter.     He  died  in  17^7- 

Mr.  R.  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  abilities  and  learnins,  and 
as  particularly  skilled  in  mathematics.  There  is  in  print  of 
his,  ''  Au  Account  of  the  Nonconformity  of  John  Ras- 
trick,  A.  M."  &c.  "  Two  Letters  to  Mr.  Ralph  Thoresby, 
the  Historian,  of  Leeds^  giving  an  Account  of  a  great. 
Number  of  Roman  Goins  found  at  Flete,  in  Lincolnshire^ 
and  other  Antiquities^  found  at  Spalding/'  &c.  Thi^  was 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions^  No.  279>  p*  1156^ 
^'A  Supplement  to  the  same  Work/'  No.  d77>  p.  340.  His 
writingSi  intended  for  publication,  but  since  his  death  dis- 
persed and  lost,  are  said  to  have  been  numerous.  There  is 
a  particiflar  and  very  respectful  account  of  him  in  Mr.  Ri- 
cbards's  Hist,  of  Lynn,  p.  1050,  which  is  copied  into 
Mr.  Aspland*s  Monthly  Rbpository,  No.  118. 

P.  50]«  Dr«  Bentiey  (according  to  Richardson^s  MS. 
Regist.)  was  admitted  Socius  Major  July  4^  1727.  I  have 
elsewhere  in  this  work  given  the  only  Latin  verses  in  print, 
known  to  be  Bentiey 's  (from  Whiston);  I  must  here  add 
there  is  a  co1)y  of  English*  verses  of  his  pointed  and  strong 
in  Dodsley*s  Collection  of  Poems,  Vol.  VI.  as  pointed  out 
to  iQe  by  Mr.  Maltby,  the  well-informed  Librarian  of  the 
London  Listitution. 

P.  303.  Dr.  Ward  says  only,  that  Barrow  resigned  his 
Gresham  Professorship  on  his  being  appointed  Lucasian 
Professor  of  Mathematics:  but  in  saying,  Barrow  was  Ma* 
thematical  and  Greek  Professor  at  Cambridge  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  I  spake,  I  suspect,  hastily^  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  could  have  been  held  at  tlie  same  time;  and,  if 
they  could^  it  is  not  probable  that  Dr.  Barrow  would  have  so 
held  themtf  Dr.  Barrow,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
f^ooscience.  .He  did  not  make  his  Professorships  sine^ 
cures.  When  Greek  Professor,  he  read  Lectures  in  Aris- 
totle's Rhetoric ;  and  being  the  first  Lucasian  Professor  of 
Mathematics;  he  took  care  (Dr.  Ward's  words)  that  himself 

♦  p  S 
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aod  successors  should  be  bound  to  give  yearly  to  the  Uni- 
versity seven  written  Lectures;  and,  when  appointed  Master 
of  Trinity,  being  obliged  by  the  Statutes  to  compose  some 
Theological  Discourses,  and  finding  he  could  not  attend 
properly  to  the  Mathematical  Professorship,  he  honourably 
resigned  it,  Nov.  8,  1670,  to  Mr.  Isaac  Newton,  who  v^s 
then  Fellow ;  (Dr.  Ward,  as  above.)  So  that  I  infer,  when 
he  became  Mathematical  Professor,  he  resigned  the  Greek 
in  favour  of  Thomas  Gale,  who, ,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
was  Greek  Professor  about  this  time. 

P.  506.  I  have  said  in  the  History  of  Cambridge  Lite- 
rature (VoL  I.  pu  213,  Hist.  Camb.)  that  gravitation  was 
not  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  the  authorities,  with 
testimomes  to  them,  of  modems,  are  there  produced,  and  the 
leafned  left  to  judge.  To  a  question  put  in  the  Gentle* 
man's  Magazine,  Dec.  1815,  'Whether  any  modem  advanced 
that  doctrine  before  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  I  sent  a  reply;  and 
the  reader  is  referred  to  a  curious  article  on  this  subject  ia 
Aubrey's  Letters,  from  Bodl.  MS.  &c.  Vol.  IL  p.  403. 
At  die  same  time,  to  the  question,  Who  among  the  moderns 
taught  gravitation  f  Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself  has  given  an 
answer  in  his  Prindpiaf  Sect.  II.  Prop.  4,  Scholium: 
so  that  Aubrey's  exclamations  are  out  of  place,  and  his  in* 
^nuations  illiberal  and  false.  ' 

Rev.  Nevile  Maskelyne,  F.  R.  S.  and  Astronomer  Royal 
of  Greenwich,  is  well  known  by  his  astronomical  writings, 
(yf  which  the  principal  are.  Astronomical  Tables,  comput- 
ing the  apparent  Places  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  and  reducing  the 
Observations  of  the  Planets.  He  was  the  original  projector 
of  our  Nautical  Almanack,  which  is  now  published  annually, 
and  found  of  such  importance  to  mariners,  and  the  great 
«se  of  which  in  astronomical  calculations  is  abewn  by  an 
eminent  modern  astronomer,  Mr.  Frend,  in  Winter  Evening 
Amusements.  Maskelyne  was  S.  T.  B.  1768>  nnd  pro- 
ceeded D.  Dr  1777. 
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P.  313^  1.  8.  The  family  of  the  Benthams  was  as  truly 
familia  clericalis  as  I  ever  heard  of.  According  to  the  £pi« 
Uph  on  Joseph*8  (Dr.  Bentham^s,  brother  of  James)  monu« 
nienty  their  father,,  grandfcther,  great  grandfather,  and 
great-great  grandfather,  were  all  clergymen,  and  there  were 
011  brothers  (all  clergymen  but  one)  who  used  to  assemble 
ODce  annually  at  Jameses,  at  the  Prebendal  House.  James 
was  the  early  and  intimate  friend  of  my  learned  friend  John 
Hammond,  Esq.  of  Fenstanton,  Hunts;  and  I. have  found 
the  History  of  Ely  so  useful  to  me,  and  understand  the  au-  .. 
thor  was  bo  worthy  a  man,  that  I  take  pleasure  in  copying 
the  following  inscription  on  his  monument  in  Ely  Cathe« 
dral.    It  was  written  by  Dr.^Pearce,  die  learned  Dean  of 

»y. 

H«  S.  S« 

Jacobus  Bentham,  A.M. 

Hajus  Eccleiaae  primum  Canooicus  Minor,  deinde'Caao*  . 

nicus. 

Bow  Britkhill  in  Agro  Bedf.  Rector. 

InTh&c  .^kle  renovanda, 

la  Paludibus  emuniendis,  in  Viis  publtcis  stemendis. 

In  Ecclesiie  kujus  Historiis  explicandis,  omandis. 
Per  totaai  fere  vitatn  occupatus,  aliis,  non  sibi,  vizit, 

Ob.    Nov,  XVII.   MOCCLXXXI.  St.  LXIT. 

« 

Ibid.  1.  13.  Peck  intended  originally  to  have  printed  this 
is  seven  volumes.  See  his  Letter  on  the  subject  to  Mr. 
Heame,  io  Aubrey'aBodU- Letters,  8lc.  Vol.  IIL  p.  55, 
56.  - 

P.  S14,  L  7,  add— 

Hon.  Thomas  Pownall,  F«  R.  and  A.SS.  (he  resigned  the 
latter  in  1794)  was  in  succession  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  Gov.  in  Chief  of  Massachusett's  Bay,  and 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  afterwards  represented 
I,  Somersetaliire«    He  was  the  first  who  perceived 
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the  consequences  of  the  American  Deputies  meeting  at 
Albany^  and  became  afterwards,  in  the  English  ParKament,  a 
strenuous  assertor  of  American  independence,  (lis  speeches^ 
^hich  were  many,  are  in  Ahndn's  Parliamentary  Register, 
from  Governor  Pownall^s  papers.  He  was  also  a  pregnant 
writer,  and  .gave  great  assistance  to  Mr.  Almon  in  his  Ameri- 
can Remembrancer,  in  £0  volumes.  He  published  many 
works  himself,  relating  to  America^:  ''  The  Administration 
of  the  Colonies,''  and  it  went  through  many  editions;  a 
**  Topographical  Description  of  such  Parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica as  are  contained  in  an  annexed  Map  of  the  Middle  Bri- 
tish Colonies,^'  &c.  Fol.  ^  A  Memorial,  addressed  to 
the  Sovereigns  of  America."'—"  Two  Memorials,  wilh  an 
Explanatory  Preface."—"  Memorials  addressed  to  the  So- 
vereigns of  Europe  and  the  Atlantic."  He  also  wrote  on 
various  subjects  of  political  economy ;  "  A  Letter  to  Dr. 
Adam  Smith,  being  an  Examination  of  several  Points  of 
Doctrine  in  his  Inquiry  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions," 4to.  "  A  Memoir  on  Draining  and  Navigation ;"  a 
Pamphlet  on  the  high  Price  of  Provisions:  "  Considera- 
tions  on  the  Indignity  suffered  by  the  Crown,  and  Dishonour 
brought  upon  the  Nation,  ^by  the  Marriage  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  with  an  English  Sub* 

.  ject."  4to.     This  is  in  a  vein  of  irony.     He  also  wrote  mnch 
that  was  thought  very  curious  on  subject^  of  antiquity  in  the 

«  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  the  Archaeologia,  on  Roman, 
.  English,  Saxon,  and  Irish  Antiquities,  on  Gothic  Architec- 
ture, on  Ancient  Painting ;  and  a  Defence  of  the  Charac- 
■ler  of  Sir  Robert  Walpble,  in  which  is  much  just  observa- 
tion on  the  defects  and  ignorance  m  the  early  part  of  Hume's 
History,  and  die  partiality  of  the  latter  part.  This  may  be 
teeen  in  Coxe'B  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  add  a  long 
sensible  letter  to  Mr.  Pownall  from  Lord  Orford,  relating  to 
it,    may  be  seen    in    Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  &c* 

Vol,  IV.  p.  709. 
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Governor  Pownall  lived  in  great  friendship  with  .  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  other  philosophers  and  eminent  politicians 
of  his  day,  and  wrote  also,  as  1  am  informed  by  Mr.  Frend, 
'' Intellectual  Physics,"  being  somewhat,  I  understand,  of  a 
sceptical  turn  in  some  theological  opinions ;  but  whether  <^ 
the  school  of  Des  Cartes,  or  Hobbes,  I  know  not,  having 
never  perused  his  work,  nor  apy  account  of  it.  Of  his  other 
writings,  above  mentioned,  an  account  may  be  seen  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  Vol.  LXXV.  p.  288.  **  This 
worthy  and  learned  antiquary  (as  stated  in  Nichols's  Lit. 
Anecdotes,  Vol.  IV.  p.  709)  died  at  Bath,  Feb.  25,  1805, 
in  his  85th  year."  He  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  at  Cam- 
bridge 1745. 

P.  316.  Mr.  Collier's  Poems  are  partly  originals  and 
partly  translations  from  classical,  French,  and  Italian  au- 
thors.    Mr.  C.  had  been  classical  tutor  of  this  College. 

Ibid.  That  I  may  not  be  thought  of  borrowing  too 
freely  from  a  work  called  **  Public  Characters,"  I  am  con- 
strained to  avow,  hodie  cum  jam  egomet  mea  vineta  caedere 
valeam,  that  the  article  Porson  is  one  of  only  S  articles  in 
it^se  volumes  written  by  myself  in  the  Professor's  life-time, 
but  without  bis  knowledge,  though  I  was  intimate  with 
him. 

Since  his  death,  Mr.  Monk,  Porsou's  successor  in  the 
Greek  Professorship,  and  Mr.  Blomfield,  editor  of  three  of  , 

fschylus's  Greek  tragedies,  have  ,publi8faed  his  "Adversaria, 
containing  **  Nptae  et  Emendationes  in  Poetas  Grscos, 
qaas  ex  Scbedis  Manuscriptis  Porsoni  apud  Col.  •  SS.  Trin, 
Cantab,  repositis  deprompserunt  et  ordmarunt,  IB  12."  Read* 
ers  are  informed,  in  a  modest  but  judicious  and  well-written 
Latin  preface,  that  this  volume  is  made  up  partly  from  the 
Professor's  Adversaria,  and  partly  from  liis  MS.  notes  on  the 
margins  of  books,  or  fragments'  dispersed  over  single  pieces 
of  paper,  all  of  which  they  copied;  aa  employment  in 
which  they  were  engaged  for  two  year9.  The  undertaking, 
tbereforei  of  the  editors  rei^uired  much  industry,  and  haa 
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been  executed  with  great  skill,  more  particularly  in  what  con? 
,  cerns  the  arrangement  of  the  Emendation^  on  Athenaeus^  in 
the  order  of  Casaubpn's  edition  of  16^7>  thje  edition  that  was 
used  by  Porsou. 

^  Since  the  Adver^ariayhaye  appeared,  Tracts  sind  Mispell^* 
peous  Criticisms,  collected  and  arranged  by  the  Rev.  Thch 
mas  Kidd,  A.M.  Trin.  Col.  Cambridge,  1815,  with,  what 
the  learned  editor  calls,  an  Imperfect  Outline  of  the  life  of 
Richard  Porson,  and'a  Preface  in  English. 

Each  of  these  volumes,  uuquestiQnably,,does  credit  to  the 
editors;  the  publishing  of  th^ni  wa^  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
author,  and  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  acceptable  to  critics^ 
I'eaders.  In  the  latter,  the  Critique  on  the  Parian  Chronicle, 
and  the  Review  of  Knight'^  Essay  on  the  Greek  Alphabet^ 
are  particularly  excellent,  with  all  those  marks  of  sound 
judgment  sq  characteristic  of  Mr.  Porson.  Amidst  the  varie- 
ties of  these  posthuma,  the  Praplectio  in  Euripidem  affords  9, 
rare  example  of  pix>mptne9Sjt.  of  a  puincl  early  ripened  almost 
to  maturity^ 

There  are,  it  ^eems,  ample  g1eaning$,  which  may  still 
be  made  front  Notes  oq  Aristophanes,  the  Professor's  fa*? 
yourite  author ;  90  that  the  editors,  by  bringing,  in  succession, 
f uch  testimonies  before  the  public  eye,  provide  against  comr 
plaints  from  future  biographers,  that  Richard  Porson,  with 
extraordinary  abilities,  did  but  little. 

P.  Seo,  1.  d.  For  Gray's  Inn,  read  the  {being  the  Char* 
ter-House  Chapel) j  and  in  the  note,  d^lr,  In.Gray's-Inn  Cha- 
pel ;  but  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  I  had  read  the  inscrip* 
tion  in  Gray VInn  (^hapel^  1  had  only  feryud  the  inscrip* 
fion,  as  it  was  circulated  on  a  printed  paper  among  his 
friends.  The  inscription  I  (lave  since  perused  as  it  19  on  his 
monumeiit  in  the  Charter-{Iouse  Chapel.  There  is,  how- 
ever,  an  inscription  on  Dr.  R.'s  monument  in  Gray's-Imi 
ChapeL 

Ibid.  \.  6.    For  1738,  1782. 
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P.  $^\,  ].  19*  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  ^*  Travels  into  Qreece, 
Egyp%  apd  the  Holy  Land,  p.  682,  583,  pbserves,  Mn 
Tweddle's  Collections  and  MSS.  made  during  bis  travels, 
were  known  to  be  extensive  and  singulaf ly  valuable ;  and 
tfiat'  perhaps  no  traveller  in  modern  times  has  enjoyed,  in  ^ 
equal  degree,  the  means  of  investigating  the  antiquitieai  of 
Greece;  and  he  observes,  there  is  something  mysterious  ii^ 
their  disappearii^g  in  toto.  Dr.  Clarke  makes  this  observp^ 
(ion,  after  visiung  Athens,  where  Mr.  Tweddle  died. 

P.  331,  1.  5.  For  John,  Thomas*  I  am  not  aware  that 
Dr.  Nevile  published  any  thing.  So  all  I  shall  add,  is,  that 
be  had  been  Fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  M^as  afterwards  ad* 
mitted  the  7th  Master  of  Magdalen  College,  and  advanced 
to  the  mastership  of  this  in  1503;  succeeding  Archbishop 
Whitgift;  that  he  was  Dean  of  Peterborough,  Preben- 
dary of  Gly,  and,  at  length,  during  the  primacy  of  Arch^ 
)>ishop8  ^  Bancroft  aqd  Abbot,  became  Dean  of  Canter-f 
Iwiiy, 

Aa  we  began  Trinity  College  with  a  Royal  Author,  it  may 
be  in  charact^f  to  close  it  with  a  It^oble  one.— Lord  Royston 
(admitted  of  Trin.  Col.  Oct.  12,  1801)  was  eldest  son  of 
Philip  Lord  Hardwicke,  the  present  High  Steward  of  the 
(Jniveraity.  He  traqslated  Lycophron's  Cassandra,  though  i| 
few  copies  only  were  printed,  which  were  distributed  among^ 
the  translator's  friends.  Lycophrpn,  it  is  well  known,  b 
die  most  difficult  and  obscure  of  all  the  Greek  poets.  The 
translator,  hpweyer,  performed  his  part  well,  in  a  style  per-^ 
ipicuoiiS)  but  poetical,  and  with  great  conoimand  of  num- 
bers. Il  19  in  heroic  blank  verse.  This  young  nobleman,  of 
^arly  promise,  and,  it  \i  said,  of  very  amiable  character,  was 
anfortunately  shipwrecked,  and  lost  near  Memel,  )806. 
The  entire  Translation  may  be  seen  in  the  Classical  Jour* 
«al.  Vol.  XXy.  and  following  numbers. 

It  not  having  been  noticed  in  the  proper  place,  it  shall  be 
observed  here,  that  the  rule  generally  followed  in  regard  to 
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noble  authors,  has  been  that.  laid  down  by  Lord  Orford^ 
(Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  Vol.  II.  p.  154)  second  edit.) 
**  not  to  reckon  such  as  authors  of  whom  nothing  is  extant 
but  speeches  or  letters,  unless  where  the  presumption  is,  that 
either  were  published*  by  the  persons  themselves.^'  I  must, 
however,  take  this  opportunity,  though  somewhat  out  of 
place,  to  rectify  two  or  three  omissions.  Hist.  Cam. 
Vol.  II.  p.  247.  William  Cecil,  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh, 
was  tnore  of  an  author  than  his  son.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  though  Lloyd  (Engl.  Statesmen,  Sec.)  mentions 
only  speeches  and  sayings.  He  wrote,  La  Complainte  de 
I'Ami  pecheresse,  in  French  verse ;  in  the  King's  Library : 
Latin  Poems ;  a  Preface  to  Q.  Catharine  Parr's  Lamenta^ 
tion  of  a  Sinner ;  and,  if  he  did  not  write  Diar,  Scotics, 
1541,  he  furnished  the  materials  for  it  (Holingshed,  there- 
fore, places  him  among  our  historians).  All  these  are  no- 
ticed by  Tanner,  p.  ^l6.  Several  other  pieces  are  given  to 
him  in  the  Biographia  Qritan.  and  by  Lord  Orford ;  and  the 
latter  says,  ''  the  celebrated  libel  of  Leicester's  Common* 
wealth  was^ascribed  to  Burleigh;"  though  he  thinks  without 
reason.     . 

P^  265.  I  have  the  same  to  say  of  Thomas  Sackville^ 
Lord  Buckhurst  I  am  not  sure,  indeed,  he  was  Student 
of  St.  John's,  though  he  had,  according  to  Anthon.  Wood, 
(Athenae  Oxon.  Vol.  I.  p.  d47X  ^^  degree  of  A.  M.  confer- 
red on  htm  at  Cambridge,  as  well  as  at  Oxford.  The  tra* 
gedy  of  **  Gordobuc,"  (written  in  rhyme)  was  the  earliest  of 
any  tragedy,  of  much  account,  in  the  English  language,  pre- 
ceding, by  several  years,  those  of  Shakspeare,  though,  ac-* 
cording  to  Wood,  he  only  wrote  part  of  it,  the  three  firbt  acts 
being  Norton's.  He  also  wrote  the  Preface  in  prose,  and 
the  Induction  in  verse,  to  the  Mirrour  of  Magistrates,  so 
much  admired  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  rogn.  llie  original 
thought,  and  the  most  excellent  part,  according  to  the  editor, 
was  Lord  Buckhurst's.    He  vvrote  also  in  the  Cabalai  ae-* 
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eordiog  to  Lord  Orford,  who  adds,  that  our  historic  plays 
are  allowed  to  be  founded  on  the  heroic  narratives  in  the    ' 
Mirrour  of  Magistrates.     To  that  plan,  and  to  the  boldness^ 
of  Lord  Buckburst's  new  scenes,  perhaps  we  owe  Shaks- 
peare. 

Edward  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  reckoned  the  be^t 
writer  of  comedy  in  his  time :  according  to  Anthony  Wood, 
he  was  Pensioner  of  St.  John's.  A  few  of  his  Poems  are  in 
the  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices,  1378,  and  two  in  Percy's 
Ancient  Ballads,' Vol.  II.  p.  178,  are  much  admired.  See 
further  of  him  in  Phillip's  The^trun»  Poetarum  Angl.  p.  85^ 
edition  of  1 800. 

P.  3S£,  notes,  for  Wray,  Ray. 

P.  3.^3,  notes,  last  line.  Dawes,  at  least,  in  his  edition  of 
his  Miscel.  Critica,  maintained  this.  But  vide  p.  380,  note 
of  this  volume  of  *our  Hist. 

P.  334,  1.  Id.     For  coedes,  caedes. 

P.  339,  notesi  1.  27.     For  Peirce,  Pearce.' 

p.  321,  1.  18,  for  Biographies,  Characters.  -  For  of,  on. 
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p.  34S|  1.'  16.  In  Aubrey's  Bodl.  Letters,  Sec  it  ap« 
pears,  the  Vicar  of  Brat  was  Simon  Aleyn,  or  Allen, 
Vicar  there  in  1540,  who  died  1588;  so  was  Vicar  of  Bray 
near  50  years,  llie  editor  adds,  in  a  note,  *'  that  the  writer 
of  the  well-known  song  of  the  Vicar  of  Bray  has  changed 
the  date  of  the  original  story,  applying  it  to  the  sevbk- 
TBBNTH  century,  and  making  the  Vicar*s  versatility  sheva 
itself  by  *the  versatility  of  fns  politics.*^  Vol.  IIL  p.  100. — 
My  observation  too  must  be  taken  with  some  allowance. — i 
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However,  instead  of  "  gave  birth/'  read,  mil  give  addi^ 
iional  force. 

P.  347*  It  does  pot  appear,  from  Dr.  Ricbardson's  Cat* 
Grad.  that  Sir  Walter  took  a  degree. 

P.  349i  !•  24-     For  Stainground,  Stanground. 

P.  350,  1.  10.  John  Brown^  Rector  of  Wallington  (instil* 
tuted  1714),  left  moiiej  for  the  increase  of  the  stipend  of  the 
Master,  and  tliat  of  two  Fellowships  and  two  Scholarships, 
to  persons  coming  from  Canterbury  School,  in  preference* 
But  I  do  not  find  that  he  left  any  scholarships  for  those  who 
came  from  Christ  Hospital.  Mr.  Smyth  must  have  been  iq 
^  a  mistake  :  dele,  therefore,  what  is  in  inverted  commas* 

P.  S5^.  Dr.  Chadderton  proceeded.  D.  D,  by  royal 
mandate. 

P.  353.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Preston  in  the  Picturo 
Gallery,  none  of  Cliadderton.  ♦ 

P.  354.  Two  or  three  of  my  di^tes  are  wrong  relating  to 
Dr.  Tuckney.  According  to  Mr.  Baker  (MS.  Hist*  of 
St.  John's,  p.  267)1  Tuckney  was  admitted  Master  of  St. 
John's,  June  3,  1653.  He  commenced  A.  M.  1620,  D.  D. 
1649:  29  years  after  he  was  Bachelor  of  Divinity ;  for  ]6l8t 
therefore,  (I.  7)  read  1627-  Mr.  Baker  observes,  ''  that  at 
£mmanuel  Dr.  Tuckney  is  placed  next  to  Dr.  Holdsworth  :** 
be  adds,  ^  by  mistake,  \  suppose,  for  Dr.  Thomas  Hill  was 
some  time  Master  there,  as  appears  both  by  an  Epistle  of 
his  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  and  by  bis  Funeral  Sermon 
by  Dr.  Tuckney."  He  was  chosen  (so  Baker's  MS.)  Divi* 
pity  Professor  in  1655 :  so  alter  1.  8,  1659« 

Tuckney  would  hav^  been  ejected,  but  he  voluntarily  re« 
signed  both  his  Mastership  and  Professorship,  June  2$, 
1662,  a  pension  of  ^  hundred  pounds  a  year  being  reserved 
tp  him  out  of  the  Professorship,  according  to  Dr.  Calai^y* 
Jlist.  Eject.  Minist.  Vol.  II.  p.  80.  He  died  1669-']  67Q» 
ijn  the  71st  year  of  his  age;  and  1699,  I69O,  (at  p.  354^ 
15)  should  be  1669,1670, 
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P.  S55,  f.  14,  at  controversy,  shouljl  be  (*)• 

It  18  said,  by  some,  that  Dr.  Whichcote  did  take  the  cove' 
nant ;  but  I  have  admitted,  elsewhere,  that  Dr.  Tillotson  waa 
Ukely  to  have  known  whether  he  had  or  no.  See  p.  196^ 
Hist.  Camb*  Vol.  II 

P.  S55,  I  25.  Dr.  Cadworth  was  Master  of  Clare  Hall, 
and  Christ's  College,  in  succession ;  but  it  is  under  (Slate 
Hall  where  I  have  spoken  of  him ;  so,  for  Christ's  College, 
read  Clare  HaU.  See  .p.  50,  Vol.  II.  Hist.  Camb.^for  Dr; 
Cttdworth. 

P.  356,  1.  12.  Bishop  Bedell  does  not  appear  in  Rich^ 
ardson*8  Cat.  Gpd.  9s  D.  D.  but  he  was  admitted  at  Em«  ^ 
manuel  1584,  being  the  first  year  of  admissions. 

Ibid.  L  16.    There  was  a  Gyfford,  A.  M.  I607. 

P.  357,  J*  18.  Sir  William  Temple  wSs  the  grandson  of 
die  Sir  William  Temple  mentioned  under  King's  College, 
and  son  of  John  Temple,  who  died  Master  of  the  Rolls  in 
Ireland  in  1677*  According  to  a  Life  of  our  Temple^  (said 
to  be  written  by  a  particular  friend,  and  having  an  engraving, 
taken  from  the  original  portrait  of  Sir  William  in  Emman* 
Picture  Gallery)  he  was  entered  at  Emman.  College  when 
17,  being  placed  under  Dr.  Cud  worth;  and  at  19  he  began, 
his  travels :  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  returned  to  fjmman; 
again :  so  that  the  William  Temple,  who  stands  there  for  a 
degree,  must,  I  apprehend,  be  another  mau.  He  was  mostly 
engaged  in  foreign  embassies,  in  the  intervals  of  which  he 
Wrote  his  ObserQfltions  on  the  Netherlands,  and  one  part  of 
his  Miscellanies  (p.  15  of  the  above-mentioned  {^ife).  His 
works  are  much  admired.  He  was  a  man  of  a  free-thinking, 
bat  el^ant  and  upright  mind ;  an  ambassador,  to  whom  Sir 
Hemy  Wotton's  definition  could  not  apply,  Legatus,  vir 
bonus  peregr^  misses,  mentiendi  gratis.  He  died  in  1698, 
«t.  70. 

P.  367,  1. 7,  before  p.  add  Part  II.  ^ 

Ibid.  1.  18,  for  Vol.  IV.  Vol.  IIL 

P«  368.    St.  means  Stephen. 
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P.  370,  I  1,  after  Gopffry,  add^  Geoffry  Watts  was  the 
9011  of  Sir  John  Watts^  some  time  Lord  Mayor  of  LoodoQ. 
See  him  above,  under  Jesus  Collegc» 

Ibid.  1.  11.  The  line  torn  off  from  inycopy.is  this:— > 
born  Feb.  10,  1655.  Ex  autograpk^-^ducatecl  m  Christ's 
llospital^^the  case  of  the  Church  of  JS^tgland  fairljf  reprt" 
sent^,  » 

P.  37]*  Giles  Firmin  was  a  man  of  lAuch  learning,  and^ 
at  length,  practised  physic:  there  is  an  ample  account  of 
him  and  his  writings  in  Calamy,  Vol.  IL  p.  296.  His  name 
not  in  Richardson's  MS.  ,Reg.  but  Calamy  mentions  his  be- 
*  ing  at  Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  <)f  Dr.  Hill,  who  was 
tutor,  and  (according  to  MS.  Baker)  as  before  observed)  af- 
terwards Master. 

Ibid.  1.  9,  for  Rarrowes,  Burroughs  (Joseph,  according  to 
Carter).  There  are  two  Burroughs  in  Calamy,  but  uo  coN 
lege  to  either.  R.  Smyth  (MS«)  says^  he  wrote  a  Comment 
on  Hosea,  and  one  or  two  religious  treatises. 

P«  37S^  line  B,  for  towards  the  screens,  read  was  at  the 
top* 

P.  374,  1.  S,  dele  red^ 

P.  376,  1.  10.  This  MS.  seems  peculiarly  valuable,  oa 
account  of  the  paucity  of  MSS.  of  Herodotus.  Gale  seems 
only  to  have  made  use  of  this  and  another  AIS.  (Eton);' 
and  though  Porson  says,  that  Gale  examined  it  negligently, 
the  latter  had  certainly  a  full  sense  of  its  value,  as  appears 
from  the  ample  use  he  made  of  i(,  in  the  variantes  Lectiones> 
and  notte  breves,  at  the  end  of  his  edit<  (1679)  of  Herodo* 
tus.  This  MS.  had  been  the  property  of  Archbishop  Sand- 
croft,  and  Dr.  Gale  accordingly  dedicates  his  edition  to  him* 
It  is  one  of  the  many  books  left  by  Sandcroft  to  £mman. 
Coll. 

,]bid.  notes,  1.   18,  ^fter  &c.  add  2^  Longy  the  passaga 
being  taken  from  Le  Long« 

P.  880,  1.  3,  add— 

William  Law  was  an  eminent  divine,   author  qf  various 
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tlieological  works,  among  which  are,  Remarks  on  Mr.  Maii-' 
deville's  Fable  of  the  Bees,  the  Case  of  Reason  and  Reli- 
gion against  the  Author  of  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation, 
and  Letters  to  Bishop  Iloadley  on  the  Lord's  Supper :  but 
his  most  famous  pieces  are,  his  Practical  Discourses  on 
Christian  Perfection,  and  his  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and 
Holy  Life.  They  savour  much  of  what  has  been  called 
mystical  religion,  but  are  remarkable  for  the  seriousness  and 
elegant  sioiplicity  of  their  composition.  TH^y  uere  held  ia 
great  estknaUon  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Wesley,  and  indeed 
were  thought  to  give  rise  to  that  peculiar  turn  of  feeling  and 
thinking  which,  at  the  time,  was  called  Methodism.  W.  ; 
Law  was  A.  B.  of  this  College  1708,  proceeded  A.M. 
1712,  and  died  in  1761.  «  He  is  said  to  have  inclined  at  last 
to  the  doctrine  of  Swedenborg. 

P.  386,  1.  Ij  add— 

John  Martyn  was  a  celebrated  botanist,  a  generally  good 
scholar,  an  indefatigable  useful  translator  and  writer.  As  a 
botanist,  like  Rny,  he  travelled  over  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land, to  search  for  plants.  He  was  the  first  who  read  bota-* 
nical  lectures  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  Professor  of 
Botany  in  1 734.  There  he  published  his  M^thodus  Planta- 
ruin  circa  Cantabrigiam  crescentium,  being  Ray^s  Alphabe- 
tical Catalogue  systematized  and  improved.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  Translation  of  Tournefoot's  History  of  Plants 
growing  about  Paris,  with  various  other  botanical  treatises, 
some  of  which  are  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  He 
assisted,  also,  very  considerably,  in  abridging  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  in  continuation  of  Jones's  and  Low- 
thorp's  edit.  Five  volumes.  Martyn's  share  came  out  in  two 
volumes  (6th  and  7th),  in  ]  7^0.  In  his  niedical  character, 
he  translated  two  celebrated  treatises,  one  of  Boerhaave's, 
on  the  Powers  of  Medicine;  the  other  of  Dr.  Walter  Har- 
ris's, on  the  Acute  Diseases  of  Children. 

In  1741  he  published  his  very  curious  Translation  of  Vir- 
Sil^s  Georgics  (more  immediately  in  reference  to   botany. 
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Vfhidi  is  now  become  extremely  scarce^  but  wbich*— tiiouga 
the  notes,  as  well  as  the  translation,  are  in  English— has  ob- 
tained for  them  miioh  celebrit}'  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as 
his  own.  In  1749  he  published  his  Translation  and  Notes 
on  the  Bucolics;  and  from  Memoirs  prefixed  (by  his  son, 
John  Martyn,  the  present  Professor  of  Botany  at  Cam- 
bridge) to  his  Dissertations  and  Critical  Remarks  upon  the 
JEneb  of  Virgil,  it  appears,  that  he  intended  to  have  eom- 
pleted  the  ediftn  of  his  favourite  poet.  These  fragments 
were  published  by  his  son  in  1770,  since  his  father's  death. 
They  are  not  in  the  way  of  verbal  criticisn^  but  consist  of 
useful,  and  some  rather  curious^  remarks. 

Mr<  Martyn  was  admitted  of  Emmanuel  College  May  £6, 
1736,  and  intending  to  have  proceeded  with  the  degrees  in 
physic,  kept  five  terms ;  but  marriage  prevented  him  finish- 
ing his  designs,  though  he  practised  as  a  physician.  He 
died  in  1768,  agreeably  to  the  line,  quoted  by  his  son— 

UnplacM,  unpeaaionM,  na  man*s,  heir  or  slate. 

I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Bennet,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  my 
late  learned  tutor,  when  of  this  College,  that  Mr.  Martyn 
planted  the  celebrated  cedar  tree  in  this  College  garden. 


Hollos  erit  huie  quoque  pomo^ 


P.  380,  1.  3,  add— 

John  Richardson,  B.  D.  16799  prepared  for  the  ptess  his 
Prslect.  Ecclesiastics  Triginta  novem  olim  faabitse  in  Sa* 
cello  Col.  Emman.  apud  Cantab.  They  are  learned,  and 
relate  to  some  that  are  .  deemed  the  most  curious  points  ia 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
Sybilline  Books,   the  Thundering  Legion  of  Gonstantine, 

&c.  One  aims  to  shew,  that  the  Oipotisrfuro&i  mentioned  by 
Philo  (de  Vitft  Contemplative  Philo,  Op.  p.  609,  ed.  1552), 
were  not  Christian,  but  Jewish  Monastics ;  and  another,  tl\at 
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the  famous  passage  in  Josq)lui8  (Antiq.  Jild.  1*  J8|  c.  4)  is  a 
Christian  forgery. 

Dr.  William  Richardson,  bisnephew,  often  referred  to  in  our 
History,  published  these  Prelections  in  1726,  after  bis  uncle's 
death,  and  inserted,  with  his  wonted  assiduity,  all  tlie  references. 

P.  387-  Since  Bishop  Hiurd's  death,  has  been  published 
hb  edition  of  Mr.  Addison's  works:  it  contains  a  few  notes 
by  Hurd,  but  of  no  great  account. 

Claget  Nicholas  (D.  D.  1683),  one  of  those  learned  di' 
fines  who  withstood  Popery  in  James  IId.'s  reign.  His  son 
NichdM  was  of  Christ's  (D.  D.  1704).  A  list  of  the  Ser« 
moDS,  and  other  Theological  Tracts,  of  these  eminent  divines, 
may  be  seen  in  Biogr.  Britan.  Vol.  II.— This  article  is  a  little 
out  of  its  proper  orden 

From  the  very  nature  of  a  UMIVSRSITY-History)  we  are 
often  obliged  to  speak  of  some  who  have  written  much, 
with  little  knowledge  or  thought :  we  shall  now  notice  one 
who  knew  and  thought  much,  but  who  wrote  nottung,  except 
a  few  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions:  and  it  ' 
is  pleasing  to  pay  respect  to  a  person,  whose ,  modesty  sur^ 
passed  his  industry,  whose  love  of  science  was  greater  than 
his  love  of  fame,  and  to  whom  nothing  perhaps  was  wanting 
to  have  rendered  liim  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
his  time,  except  better  health,  and  more  systematic  habits  of 
industry. 

Smithson  Tennant>  Esq.  shewed  a  fondness  for  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry  from  his  childhood :  he  read  Sir 
Isaac  Newton^s  Optics  when  at  school,  and  in  chemistry  had 
a  strong  desure  to  become  tfie  pupil  of  Dr.  Priestley,  whose 
reputatiou  was  then  at.  its  heights  Not  being  able  to  gratify 
this  wish  on  account  of  Dr.  Priestley's  numerous  avoca« 
tions,  lie  went,  in  1781,  to  Edinburgh,  and  studied  under 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Black.  Here  however  he  did  not 
continne  long ;  for  in  Oct.  1782  he  was  admitted  of  Christ's 
College^  Cambridge,  where,  from  a  dblike  of  the  corn- 
aon  routine  of  college  discipline,  he  became  a  Fellow 
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ComRieaer,  though  be  had  the  stroDgett  propennty  to  study, 
for  which  he  had  been  distiDgtusbed  from  his  earliest  years. 
At  the  age  of  95,  by  the  fecommeiidation  of  the  most  emi- 
nent scientific  persons  of  Cambridge,  ha  was  elected  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  Royal  Society,  13  Jan.  1785. 

In  1786  Mr.  T.  came,  together  ^th  his  friend.  Professor 
Harwood,  from  Christ^s  College  to  Emman.  where  he  re* 
5ided  till  1788,  when  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  B. 

Mr.  Tennant  did  not  proceed  M.D.  dll  1796;  nor  did  his 
desultory  habits  allow  him  to  follow  the  regular  practice  of  a 
physician,  though  he  had  applied  himself  diligently  to  that 
science,  and  was  very  conversant  with  the  best  medical  wri* 
tersy  ancient  and  modem.  He  engaged,  however,  s<MBe  time 
afterwards  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  but  resided  for  the  most 
part  in  London,  where  he  became  generally  known  as  a  man. 
of  the  highest  reputation  for  science,  besides  being  much 
distinguished  for  his  general  knowledge  and  great  powers  of 
conversation. 

In  consequence  •f  his  high  character,  Mr.  T.  was  elected 
Chemical  Professor  at  Cambridge  in  May,  1813;  and  in 
the  following  spring  delivered  his  inaugural  course  of  lectures, 
which  folly  J^ustified  the  expectations  of  his  friends  aiid  the 
University.  But  this  course  was  his  fast  and  his  last ;  for, 
in  returning  from  a  scientific  tour  in  France,  in  Feb.  18)5> 
he  met  with  a  fatal  accident  in  riding  over  a  drawbridge  near 
Boulogne.  In  consequence  of  ^e  bridge  giving  way,  he 
was  thrown  from  his  horse,  his  skiill  was  fractured^  and  he 
died  almost  on  the  spot. 

In  the  composition  of  Dr.  T.'s  mind  tftere  lypears  to 
have  been  a  great  mixtuie  of  romance  and  philosophy.  H« 
was  particularly  delighted  with  ihe  society  and  eonversalioii 
of  travellers,  and  had  himself  travelled  dirough  great  part  of 
modern  Europe.  He  possessed  a  certain  picturesqueness  of 
oriental  taste;  and  had  acquired  a  great  passion  for  the  his* 
tory,  literature,  and  customs  of  the  JBaatera  Bations%    He 
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bad  therefore  formed  the  design  of  visiting  Constantinople: 
and  so  late  as  1814  he  had  some  thoughts  of  traversing 
Spain,  for  the  sake  df  visiting  the  Moorish  parts  of'  Africa. 
He  appears  also  to  have  been  much  of  a  traveller  in  his 
own  country,  through  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  lre>- 
land,  and  to  have  made  his  journies  subservient  to  his  fa- 
vourite studies  of  Chemistry,  Agricultme,  and  Political  Eco^ 
opmy. 

Dr.  T.'s  principal  discoveries  in  Chemistry  relate  to  the 
Analysis  of  Carbonic  Acid,  the  Magnesian  variety  of  Lime- 
stone, the  inflammable  nature  of  the  Diamond,  the  nitrous  so* 
lution  of  Gold,  a  mode  of  Double  Distillation,  the  Chemical 
Examination  of  Emery,  the  discovery  of  two  metals,  called 
Osmium  and  Iridium,  in  the  powder  which  remains  after 
treating  crude  Platina  with  Aqua  Regia.««>In  consequence  of 
these  various  discoveries.  Dr.  T,  receivedi  Nov.  SO,  1804> 
from  the  Royal  Society^  the  Copley  medal. 

A  judicious  account,  drawn  up  by  one  of  Dr.  Tennanfs 
mdmate  ^friends,  is  inserted  in  Dr.  Thompson's  Annals  of 
Philosophy,  and  has  since  been  printed  separately  for  cir* 
culation.  From  hence  it  appears  that  Dr.  Tennant,  inde* 
pendendy  of  his  scienti6c  attainments,  was  distinguished  by 
very  extensive  and  accurate  information  on  a  great  variety  of  . 
subjects,  by  a  very  refined  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  by  a 
ungular  and  characteristic  vein  of  humour.  He  was  also  a 
man  of  great  practical  benevolence,  and  warmly  attached  to 
the  principles  of  civil  liberty ;  as  will  be  apparent  from  what 
is  stated  by  his  biographer  respecting  the  subjects  upon 
which  he  expressed  to  different  friends  the  intention,  or  rather 
the  wish,  of  writing.  Among  these  are  the  following :— - 
A  Treatise  on  Political  Economy — which  was  his  fa- 
vourite literary  project,  and  at  one  period  of  his  life  en- 
gaged a  great  deal  of  his  attention. — ^Biographical  me- 
moirs of  some  of  those  distinguished  persons  to  whose  Iite« 
rary  or  scientific  merits  justice  has  not  been  done  (owing  to 

♦a  « 
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accidental  causes)  by  their  contemporaries,  or  by  posterity  : 
—among  these,  he  particularly  mentioned  Dr.  Priestley.--^ 
Observations  on  the  Principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
the  Causes  of  its  Failure. 

Sir  Busick  Harwood,  F.R.A.SS.  the  particular  friend 
of  Dr.  T.  practised  as  a  surgeon  for  many  years  in  the  East 
Indies:  was  M.B.  1785,  M.D.  1790,  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  a  physician  of  much  repute,  and  was 
elected  Professor  of  Anatomy  1785. 

Dr.  H.  delivered  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  and 
published  a  first  number  of  his  Course  of  Lectures.  It 
treats  on  the  brain,  the  organ  of  sense,  the  nose,  and  olfac- 
tory nerves,  in  men  ^,  beast,  and  fishes ;  accompanied  with 
tables  and  plates.  His  Observations  on  the  Nasal  Sense  are 
curious,  and  those  on  the  Brain  and  Nerves  prove  how^  little 
light  can  be  thrown  by  anatomy  on  any  theory  of  the  human 
inind,  and  that  the  learned  have  not  proceeded  a  single  step 
on  this  mysterious  subject  beyond  the  ancients,  the  fiithers  of 
medicine  i*. 

Sir  B.  H.  resided  many  years  in  Emman.  Col.  but  being 
elected  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Downmg  Col.  he  resided 
there  at  the  dose  of  ]ife;  and  there  he  lies  buried;  the  first 
that  has  been  buried  there. 

m 

Sir  B.  H.  proposed  to  print  two  volumes  in  4to.  on  Com- 
parative Anatomy ;  but^  through  the  expensiveness  of  the  un- 
dertaking, and  paucity  of  readers,  be  never  published  more 
than  the  abovementioned  first  part,  in  thin  4to.  pp.  72. 
1792. 

I  forgot  to  notice,  what  has  been  noticed  by  Lord  Wal- 
pole,  of  Mildmay  Fane,  Earl  of  West^iorland,  related  to 

*  Dr.  H.'s  Observ^ations  on  the  Nasal  Sense  in  Man  stronglj  favour  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Lamb  in  his  Report  on  Regimen  in  Chronic  Diseases. 

f  AvoiiluxToi  h  Iff  rtie  vig<  rwy  Invrng^arns  ftau  ttkurmn^  iayfxaTwft  '•^n* 

fakni  vvm^x,"f^    Galea,  de  Us»u  Partiam,  as  quoted  by  Sir  B*  H. 
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the  founder  ;«-4hat  he  wrote  *'  a  very  small  book  of  poems, 
^  which  he  gave  to,  and  b  still  preserved  in,  the  library  of 
**  Emman.  College.'*    Roy.  and  Noble  Authors,  Yol.  I. 

P.  sag.     What  Mr.  Hubbard  bequeathed  to  Emman. 
Coll.  amounted  to  nearly  £5O00* 

P.  399.    For  1784,  1782v 

P.  395,  1.  6,  for  Dillmgham,  GiUingham. 

P.  396.    Dele  all  relating  to  Mr.  Hardy :  he  was  not  of 
Emman. 

P.  390.     Not  setting  up  for  the  Arbiter  Elegantiarum  of 
every  thing  in  the  Cambridge  poems  addressed  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  I  allude,  in  a  way  of  eomparison,  only  to 
the  few  copies  of  verses  that  I  have  read  in  that  collee- . 
tion. 


- 1 


GONVILE  AND  CAIUS  COLLEGE. 

P.  398,  1.  23,  for  Clerc,  Clere. 

I  have  intimated  (p.  399>  Hist.),  that  a  line  or  two  back  i» 
fitde  more  than  a  translation  of  Caius :  in  saying  here,  the 
eastern  side  of  Gonvile  Hall  was  built  "  not  seven^  years,*^ 
I  have  (as  the  reader  must  have  observed)  inadvertently 
kept  too  close  to  Caius ;  for  though  it  was  true  in  his  time,  it 
is  not  so  now.  According  to  Parker,  this  side  was  built 
about  1480,    which  brings  it  to  the  time  mentioned  by 

CSuus. 

P.  399.  Sir  Edm.  Gonvile,  Priest,  was  Founder  of 
^  Rnshworth  College,  of  Gonvile  Hall,  in  Cambridge,  and 
^  (as  some  say)  of  the  Friers,  in  Thetford,  and  of  St. 
^  John's  Hospital,  at  Lynn :  he  was  first  Rector  of  TheU 
^  vetham,  or  Feltam,  Suffolk,  instituted  Dec.  4|  ISfidj^  by 
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'<  Adam  de  T^riyngtone,  Rector  of  Haptoi^  his  proxy,  be 
^  being  thea  in  priest'a  orders.  He  res^ned  this  for  Rush- 
''  worth*s  rectory,  in  1326,  and  after  he  had  established  it  a 
''  collegiate  church  in  1342,  be  was  kistitulied  to  Terryag- 
.  <'  ton,  of  which  he  died  Rector  ia  1S5(X"  Blomefield^s 
Hist,  of  Norfolk,  Vol.  I.  p,  19^.  It  was  Rushwortu, 
of  which  Sir  Edm.  Goavik  was  both  Rectoi  and  Patron, 
according  to  BLomefield. 

P.  404,  notes.  Dr.  Goray,  though  he  is  now  a  physiciaq 
and  critic  of  Frai^e,  is,  I  think,  a  native  of  Greece. 

Ibid,  notes,  1.  14,  for  14d,  16B. 

P.  408.  Dr.  Ward  adds,  with  respect  to  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham's  admission,  "  tfao  year  u  not  preserved^  there  be- 
^^  ing  no  register  of  admissions  so  early.'' 

P.  409.    Jeremy  Taylor  was  A.  M.  1634. 

P.  410.  Dr.  Sam.  Clarke  wrote  also  a  Paraphrase  on  tbe 
Four  Gospels,  with  various  SermonS|  some  of  which  were 
preached  at  Boyle's  Lectures. 

Ibid,  last  line.  Thomas  Pyle,  A.M.  1738,  wasanemi- 
pent  divine  of  Dr.  Clarke's  school,  author  of  a  Paraphrase 
with  Notes,  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Epistles ;  be- 
ing a  Supplement  to  Dr»  Clarke's  Paraphrase,  8lc.  He 
abo  published  Serpions,  and  after  bis  death  three  volumes  of 
his  SermcRs  were  published  by  his  son,  Philip  Pyle,  with  his 
Life  prefi^i^ed.  Tbe  sop  was  A.M.  1749,  and  published 
four  volumes  of  b^  own  Sermons,  of  which  some,  n^arked 
with  ab.  asterisk,  were  originally  written  by  his  father.  These 
also  savour  of  the  Arian  sentiments^  but  are  remarkably 
most  £Mr  their  practical  tendency. 

P.  411,  1.  G,  after  critics,  insert:  between  which,  how- 
ever, let  us  insert  one  known  only  as  a.malfaeauitician.  For 
Mr.  Edm,  Wright,  acconiiog  to  Aubrey  (Bodl.  Letters,  &c. 
Vol.  II.)  was  of  this  College.  He  is  said  to  be  the  inventor 
of  the  new  mode  of  sailing  by  Mercator's  cbart^.as  appears 
from  bis  book  entitled,  Erroi^  in  .Navigation. 
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Mr.  Wright  r^ad  Lectures  to  Prkuse  Henrys  and  eaumi  * 
ciiriottB  sphere  of  trood  (o  be  madei  to  instroct  iam  in  astro* 
Aomy,  whidiy  for  some  tiaae  after  his  death,  lay  neglected  in 
the  Tower  of  Loiidon.  He  also  virrote  an  H^fothests  Stet 
laram  fizarmn  et  PhMtarum. '  It  wai  found  inkong  Bi- 
shop Ward's  papers,. and  was  giv^ii  by  Mr.  Aubrey  (see 
Vol.  II.  of  Podl.  Letters,  8cc.  as  above)  to  the  Museum  at 
Oxford. 

P.  411,  L  7«  I  do  not  find  Pom^n  naihe  in  Kiohardson*s 
Catal.  Grad.  nor  Heydon\  nor  Gruter^$.  Watts  appears 
as  D.D.  I639f  and  Sherringhadi  as  A.M.  162G. 

P.  412.  Wbattto  is  id  RichaidsOn's  Cflltal.  Grad.  A.  M. 
1687*  Robert  Brady,  for  1660.  Hen.  Chauncy  do^s  not 
appear  at  all.    Sir  WSli  U  Nete  died  l66l.  . 

Iftid.  I  spake  ftoth  imperfect  recollections  of  many 
years  past,  coneemiiig  Will*  More:  there  are  MSS.  of  his,  I 
doubt  not,  in  Gaius's  library ;  but  I  incline  to  think  it  was 
bis  funeral  Sermon  (by  Thomns  Smithy  A.  M.  of  Christ's 
1661,  Mid  Fell6w>  that  I  peruiedi  More,  accordiog.  to 
Carter  (Hist,  of  Carab.  891)  ooUeoled  the  University  Sta* 
ttttes  (froan  MSS.)  into  one  body,  and  made  a  Catalogue  of 
the  MSS.  iu  the  PiMic  library,  wi^  the  exeeption  of  the 
Eastern;  akid  it  should  seem. con  ^more,  be  being  very  dis* 
eased  aft  the  tiilie*  Hd  died  ib  I6i59.  Carter  says,  alBo,^ 
Ihat  he  assisted  in  the  Polyglott  Roheirt  Smyth  adds,  that 
hetrasslated  into  EngHsh^  DansMis  de.Usu  Patrum,  and 
wrote  a  treatise  cut  the  Rise  dnd  Gi^owth  of  Quakerism ;  so 
dmt  he  most  ha^e  been  quick  in  hi*  perceptions,  or  quaker* 
ism  very  rapid  in  its  pridgf es^ :  for  it  fid  but  rise  about  hia 
tme^  whei^  indeed^  they  had  thdur  Quaker  Master,  Dr.  Dell^ 
of  whom  before* 

P.  41^  4ia.  Olftrnm,  aeeording.  to  Richaidson's  Cat. 
Gvnd.,  psaeeeded  M.  D.  V6S4.  Scdrborough,  A.  M.  1640^ 
at  Camk  The  kttar  does  not  appear  M.  D.  trom  Can^ 
hAdge|.  aooeffding  p^  Rkhardson« 
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•  P.  413.  Whence  I  copied  the  feOowing  insciiption  I 
forget;  it  is  of  authorityi  and  moltdm  in  panro.  Ouliel. 
Harveins  An.  aet.  10.  in  Schola  Cantuar.  primiB  doctrins 
nidimentis  imbutus;  14.  Gonvile  et  Cm  alunamus;  19.  Pera- 
gravit  Galliam  et  Italiain ;  23.  Patavii  Pnipceptores  babait 
Eust  Radiiim.  T|io.  Mitiad.  H.  Fsibic.  ab  Aqua  p^d. 
Oonaul. 

P.  414.  T.  ShadwelPs  name  is  not  in  Catad.  Gradr 

P.  416,  notes,  1.  13,  ferC.  dS,  read  B.  2.  C.  23. 

P.  417,  notes,  1.  13,  for  404,  405,  406. 

P.  418,  notes.  The  edit,  of  Phillips's  Theat.  Poetaram, 
quoted  here  aind  elsewhere,  as  observed  before,  is  that  of 
1600. 

Since  writing-  as  above,  I  had  occasion  to  apply  to  tbs 
learned  the  Master  (Dr.  Davy)  and  the  Tutor,  Mr.  Chap- 
man, concerning  a  former  member  of  this  soeiety;  andre* 
gret  it  was  only  just  on  die  eve  of  my  leaving  Caiftbridge. 
I  was  remmded,  that  the  Master  possesses  an  Historiette,  or 
Annals,  begun  by  Dr.  Cains,  and,  from  the  foundation  of 
Gonvile  Hall,  continued  to  1570 ;  resumed  by  some  sue* 
ceeding  member,  and  afterwards  brought  down  to  his  own 
time-by  Mr,  More.  Had  an  earlier  application  been  mad^— 
fiom  which  I  was  diverted  by  varioua  business — I  should,  I 
doubt  not,  have  been  allowed,  from  die  well-known  liberality 
of  the  Master,  to  have  made  some  improvement  in  this  part 
of  my  work ;  but  in  consequence  of  what  passed  in  a  shoit 
conversation,  I  shall  subjoin  a  few  observations* 

1  have  already  alluded  to  the  above-mentioned  papers; 
(Hist.  Univ.  and  Coil,  of  Camb.  Vol.  II.  p,  397)  and  think 
it  a  pity,  that  Mr*  Parker  did  not  make  better  uae  of  them 
than  he  seems  to  have  done.  With  respect  to  Caius*^  ac^ 
count,  what  I  have  said  at  the .  bq;inning  of  Gomvile  and 
Caius  Col.  (ibid.  p.. .397, 398,  309)  is  little  more-^aa  1  have 
said  in  the  place— rthan  a  transbtion  from  QaiuB  (Hist«  Can% 
^b.  Acad.  Lib.  I.  p.  64)  whicb^  no.  douh^  ^onceaponds  witb 
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what  he  has  left  in  his  MS.  Account  of  the  College.  And 
perceiving,  as,  I  own,  I  did  at  the  time,  a  paucity  of  materials 
for  tills  place,  and  feeling,  as  I  did,  a  great  veneration  for  the 
Founder,  1  took  the  more  pains  to  fill  the  hiatus,  in  treating 
of  hun  and  his  writings. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  a  certain  author  has  placed 
Gonvile  and  Caius  the  fiAh  of  the  Colleges  in  the  order  of 
time ;  wherens,  it  was  said,  it  should  be  the  fourth.  My  or* 
der  (if,  indeed,  I  had  intended  the  regular  order)  would  of 
course  be  liable  to  much  greater  exception.  But  my  ar* 
rangement  has  already  been  accounted  for.  I  was  con« 
strained  to  seize  opportunities  as  they  fell  in  my  way,  and  to 
write,  not  in  the  order  of  the  Colleges,  but  of  my  opportuni. 
ties :  and,  indeed,  as  stated  in  its  place,  a  derangement  of 
some  papers,  and  the  loss  of  others,  during  a  long  and  dan- 
gerous illness,  when  things  of  this  kind  were  dismissed  from 
nsy  mind,  reduced  me  to  further  difficulties.  Several  parts  I 
was  obliged  to  recompose  from  my  original  notes,  and  to 
print,  as  I  could  finish.  In  speaking  of  this  College, 
where  the  order  of  succession  is  so  violated,  it  seems  pr6per 
to  repeat  what  has  been  hinted  before.  ' 

But  I  trust  the  dates^of  the  foundation  of  the  several  CoU 
l^^es  will  be  found  correct ;  and  with  reqiect  to  Gonvile 
Hallf  the  date  of  that  (via.  1348/  places  it  in  the  order  of 
tune,  provided  the  date  of  the  foundation  (as  it  stands  in  Mr. 
Masters's  History)  of  Bene't  College,  be  taken  at  the  time 
when  all  the  parties  concerned  joined  in  one  instrument  for 
that  purpose,  viz.  March  13^6.  See  Master's  Hist.  Bene*t 
Col.  p.  16,  and  Appendix  VI. 

•  At  all  events,  my  order  is  wrong  (Hist.  Camb.  &c.  Vol.  II, 
p.  1 13)  where  incorrectly  I  copied,  I  suppose  from  Arch- 
bishop Pteker,  VII.  for  VI.  For  Gonvile  and  Caius  stands 
in  his  Hist,  the  sixth  in  order. — I  was  less  scrupulous,  too,  I 
believe,  in  this^article,  because  Gronvile  and  Cairn  College 
vvas  so  hie  in  order^  though  Oamik  Hall  so  early. 
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SIDNEY  SUSSEX  COLLEGE. 

P.  425.  Lady  Frances  Sidney,  though  learned,  did  not 
aa  I  am  avrare  of,  publish  any  thing ;  it  was  her  niece,  Marj 
die  Countess  of  Pembroke,  who  published  Poeons,  Transla* 
tion^f  and  a  Tragedy :  but  it  was  ao  ooiission  in  me  not  to 
notice,  io  the  proper  places  (when  speaking  of  Lady  Mar* 
garet.  Foundress  of  Christ's  and  St.  John's  Colleges)  that 
she  published  several  things — ^*  The  Mirrour  of  Gold  for 
the  .Sinful  Soul,  translated  from  the  French,"  4to.  with 
cuts.  ^'  Translation  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  a  Treatise  of  Dr. 
J.  Gerson,  1504 ;"  ^'  a  Letter  to  her  Son,"  bImo  of  L.  Mai|^ 
ref  s,  is  printed,  and  *'  Orders  of  Precedence,  2cc.  for  Ladies 
and  Noble  Women.'*  See  Walpole's  Royal  and  KoUe  Au- 
thors, Vol.  IL  p.  177. 

P.  428,  notes,  1.  7*  It  is  William  Wbitaker,  whom  Ca- 
lamy  mentions  as  the  son  of  Jeremy.  Robert  Whitacre  (Ca« 
]amy,  &c.  Vol.  II.  p.  Ql)  he  mentions  as  being  of  Magd. 
Col.  but,  as  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Hill,  as  bis  tator,  I  saspect 
he  means  Einman. 

P.  429*  W.  Dugaid 'proceeded  A.  M.  1630.  John 
Pocklington  was  S.T.  B.  IG 10* 

P.  430^  1.  8.  John  Playfert  was  first,  I  think,  of  £m« 
man.  1601. 

Ibid.  1.  20.  For  he,  i«ad,  Dr.  Selk  Ward,  as  what  fol- 
lows relates  to  him,  not  to  Dr.  Samuel  Ward%  Seth  Ward 
proceeded  A.  M.  from  Sidney  College  in  1640.  Richard- 
son's Keg. — Peter  Pett  proceeded  A.  M.  J631. 

P.  4SS.  Gilbert  Cterke  is  not  in  Richardson's  CaU 
Grad. 

P.  435,  L  7*  Rev.  Ma  Gagr,  A*,  ML  was  eminent  as  a 
petaphysicidn  and  biblical  oiilic,  a  particular  friend  of  fii- 
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shop  Law's.  He  wrote  the  Preliminary  Dissertation  to 
Law's  Edition  of  King's  Origin  of  Evil. 

P.  436.     Charles  Alleyn  proceeded  A.M.  1625. 

P.  43S,  1.  1].  For  as  churchwarden,  read^  signed  to 
some  parish  business.  I  have  seen  the  paper.  He  was  not 
churchwarden,  though  some  have  said  he  was. 

P.  4$7|  I'  16*  Rev.  George  Wollaston  was  >  an  eminent 
mathematician.  He  has  been  already  mentioned  as  assisting 
in  the  excerpta  of  Newton.  He  was  A.  M.  of  this  College 
in  176l|  and  proceeded  D.  D.  from  Queen's^  1774. 

John  Lawson,  Fel.  A.M.  1749*  B.  D.  1756,  distin- 
gubhed  himself  as  a  mathematician,  and  was  author  of  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Geometrical  Analysis  of  the  Ancients, 
with  a  Collection  of  Theorems  and  Problems,  the  Design  of 
which  is  to  shew  the  Excellence  of  Geometrical  Reasoning 
in  Preference  to  the  Intricacies  of  Algebra,  and  the  Laby- 
rinths of  Bkixions.  '  He  wrote  also  in  the  Lady*s  Diary ; 
s^id  published  b^ide  something  of  Apollonius's. 

John  Hey  (Yorkshireman),  A.  B»  from  Cath.  Hall,  1755, 
admitted  of  Sidney  Feb.  4,  1758,  whence  he  took  his  other 
degrees,  S.  T.  P.  1780;  elected  Norris.  Profess.  1780; 
published,  1 797 f  4  vols.  8vo«  of  his  Lectures  delivered  at 
Cambridj^ 

These  Lectures  are  principally  on  die  39  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  pursued  in  the  way  of  History, 
Explanation,  Proof,  and  Application,  or  Improvement.-— 
On  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  and  each  Person  in  the  God- 
head,  Dr.  H«  is  acute*.  On  Original  or  Birth-Sin,  as  being  the 
^t  link  t  in  the  Quinote(u:tici|lar  Controversy,  be  is  partir 


^  Of  the  famous  controverted  text,  1  John,  v.  7,  he  says — '*  IJ  thia 
^  test  migbt  be  more  easily  expunged  unfairly  than  admitted  unfairly,  it 
**  is  more  easy  to  conceire  it  genuine  than  spurious."    Vol.  II.  p.  390: 

f  Heylin  oi|  the  Quiai^ttiirt^  ControT.  and  Dr.  Whitby  on  the  Fire 
Points. 
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cularl y  elaborate.  On  this  subject,  he  goes  beyoBd  Socitnan« 
isin,  and  opposes  Dr.  John  Taylor*  and  Dr.  Priestley ti 
(wlio  somewhat  differ  from  each  other,  the  former  allowing 
that  labour,  sorrow,  and  death,  afe  the  consequence  of 
Adam's  transgression)  and  sometimes  reaches  Calvinism: 
for  the  definition  of  Original  Sin,  as  given  in  Article  7, 
seems  to  be  taken  from  Calvin :  '^  Original  sin  is  UmS  fault 
and  corruption  of  every  man,  who  is  gendered  of  the  off- 
spring of  Adam,  so  that  every  person  bom  into  the  world 
deserveth  God's  wrath  and  damnation.'*-*-Peccatum  origi* 
nale  haereditaria  naturae  nostrae  prayitas  et  corruptio,  quae 
primum  facit  reos  irae  Dei.    Inst  if  ui,  L.  2,  C.  1.  S.  6. 

Dr.  H.  illustrates  his  doctrine  of  guilt,  and  its  conse« 
quence,  punishment,  from  a  corporation,  a  dty,  regiment, 
or  an  umversily,  which  he  says  may  deserve  excommunica- 
tion, yet  there  may  be  in  such  worthless  body  the  most  vir* 
tuous  man  that  ever  lived :"  notwithstanding  this  virtuous 
man  may,  as  a  titizen,  be  said  to  behave  if  I  or  offend,  be* 
eauae  the  citizens  offend  collectively;  and  that  these  two  dif- 
ferentways  of  offending  should  never  be  confounded:"  the 
sin  of  the  individual  he  calls  proper,  the  other,  iacontradis- 
tmction,  inq>roper,  Vo\.  II.  p.  148.  On  free-will,  he  sap, 
'<  Mr.  Hume  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  friends  of 
Christianity,  but  his  Essay  on  Liberty  and  Necessity  con- 
tains things  that  seem  reasonable.  His  ideas  seem,  in  some 
respects,  like  my  own."  His  doctrine  of  Election  is  neither 
that  of  absolute  Predestination  nor  Philosophical  necessity : 
he  does  not  hold  the  decrees  to  be  absolute,  and  can  neither 
be  called  a  supraliqpsarian  nor  sublapsarian.  In  endeavouring 
to  reconcile  the  free-agency  of  man  with  the  divine  agency,  be 
s^ysy  difficulties  must  arise  on  this  subject  from,  some  fdl- 

r 

*  On  Original  Sin. 

f  Corrapttons  of  Christianity,  Voli  I.  and  Familiar  lUnstrattonf  of  Ser^p- 
iar«« 
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lacy)  generally,  from  taking  some  advantage  of  the  different 
senses  of  the  word  impossibley  and  substituting  the  idea  of 
natural  for  moral  impossibility.  Vol.  II.  p.  9&0.  On  the 
article  of  Justification  by  Faith,  he  notices  that  by  faith 
only  means  by  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  which,  there* 
fore,  he  calls  the  Imputed  Merit  of  Christ,  though  be 
thinks  the  Imputed  Righteousness  of  Christ  an  unnecessary 
and  useless  phrase.  He  defends,  of  course,  the  three 
Creeds ;  but  seems  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  reading  the 
Atbanasian  Creed,  at  least  so  often ;  and  thinks,  if  used,  that 
it  should  be  sung  in  a  way  of  a  thanksgiving,  ratlier  than  re- 
peated  as  a  creed ;  ai^  that  the  damnatory  clauses  should  be 
rather  in  the  words  of  the  Scripture,  than  of.  human  com- 
position. 

With  respect  to  the  more  disputed  doctrines,  4)r.  H.  is 
evidently  for  what  has  been  called  the  Latitudinarian  sense, 
tbat  is,  for  taking  them  in  any  sense  they  will,  under  all  cir- 
aunstances,  fairly  admit.  He  makes  no  objection  to  a  per- 
son, subscribing  certain  doQtrines  who  may  somewhat  differ 
from  him  in  the  interpretation  of  them :  and  he  says,  ''  it 
"  seems  clear  to  me,  that  our  church  did  not  at  the  time  of 
<'  the  separation  from  the  chuich  of  Rome,  properly  intend 
"  to  lay  down  any  doctrine  of  Predestination ;  but  only  to 
"  declare  against  abuses  actually  prevailing."  Vol.  III. 
p.  502. 

Dr.  Prettyman,  the  present  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  his 
volume  on  the  Articles,  has  treated  the  doctrine  in  nearly 
tiie  same  way ;  and  it  is  certain,  whatever  might  be  the  senti- 
ments of  those  who  first  composed  the  39  Articles,  and 
sanctioned  them  by  their  authority  (and  I  must  think  they 
were  Joclrt;ia%  Calvinists),  the  last  who  much  interfered  by 
iiis  royal  authority  was  King  James  I.  at  the  time  a  professing 
Arminian.  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  for  me  to  give 
an  opinion; — I  treated  of  subscription  to  the  39  Articles 
many  years  ago,  somewhat  at  large — ^but  to  state  those  of 
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Dr.  Hey :  and  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  qoes- 
tion  concerning  subscription  to  the  39  Articles  thus  largely 
examined,  relates  solely  to  the  church ;  for  I  do  not  perceive 
he  considers  it  in  reference  to  Universities :  perhaps  he  was 
not  favourable  to  it,  and  what  he  secretly  disapproved^  he 
would  not  openly  defend :  but  I  speak  merely  from  the  en* 
larged  manner  in  which  he  has  discussed  the  subject,  and  not 
from  any  authority. 

Proposals  of  this  work  were  printed  by  Dr.  Hey  in  1783; 
at  which  time  it  seems  Bishops  Porteus  and  Halifax  express- 
ed themselves,  in  letters  to  him,  as  entertaining  apprehen* 
stons  concerning  some  parts  of  the  heads  relating  to  Vera- 
city.  Vol.  II.  p.  13:  and,  it  se^ms,  many  others  were 
alarmed.  He  was  advised,  therefore,  to  omit  some  things  in 
V  his  publication  that  had  been  delivered  in*  the  lecture :  but  as 

he  deemed  it  wrong  to  retract,  he  thought  it^ight  to  publish 
them.  To  his  second  volume  is  prefixed  the  following  no- 
tice: '^The  author  thinks  it  necessary  to  declare  that  the 
'^  patronage  of  the  Syndics  of  the  University  press  was 
'^  founded  on  their  confidence  on  Him,  and  not  on  a  previ- 
**  ous  perusal  of  his  manuscript.  This  declaration  seems  re- 
'^  quisite,  lest  the  Syndics  should  be  considered  as  giving  a 
^'  sanction  to  some  opinions  advanced  in  the  first  IS  chap- 
"  ters  of  the  3d  book," 

Dr.  II.  published,  besides,  a  few  single  Sermons,  one  on 
Malevofent  Sentiments,  with  a  short  Defence  of  Atonement  *» 
with  remarks  on  the  doctrine  on  the  same  subject,  by  his 
brother,  William  Hey,  of  Leeds.  He  also  published  a 
poem  on  Redemption,  that  obtained  the  Seatouian  prize  in 
1763*. 

Rich.  Hey,  brother  of  the  above,  LL.  D.  per  Lit.  Reg. 
1779,  wrote  on  Gaming,  Duelling,  and  Suicide. 

*  I  am  remindody  by  the  penisal  of  Dr.  H.'s  volunes,  Uiat  I  have  omit' 
ted  to  notice  Dr.  Balipiy,  who  was  of  St,  John's.    He  shall  be  added  ia  ao- 

other  place. 
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£dw.  Peanoa  <Maflter)^  A.M.  1785,  S.T.B.  1792,>?(«s 
an  eminent  Arminian  divine,  who  publit bed  numerous  Ser* 
moQSy  some  addressed  to  academical  youth,  others  delivered 
as  Warburtonian  Lectures.  He  also  published  Remarks  on 
Dr.  Paleji  and  Observations  on  Morals,  a  volume  on  Fa« 
mily  Prayer,  and  an  Esfty  that  obtained  the  Norrisian  prize 
in  1786- 

Dr.  Pearson  was  nearly  of  the  same  school  with  Dr.  Hey, 
but  was  more  zealous  against  some  of  those  feelings  and 
doctrines,  which  are  sometimes  denominated  Methodism. 

Christopher  Hunter^  Fellow,  8.T.B.  1776,  Rector  of 
Gayton,  Northamptonshire,  was  editor  of  the  poems  of  the 
celebrated  Christopher  Smart,  A.  M.  of  Pembroke  Hall,  and 
prefixed  his  Life ;  a  tribute  of  respect  to  him  as  his  near  re- 
lation. I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Hutiter  published  any 
tfaii^  else,  except  a  Sermon,  preached  at  Northampton. 


DOWNING  COLLEGE. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  can  be  said  further  of  Dowaing 
College,  at  present,  except  that  a  few  fossils,  antiquities,  and 
books,  have  been  bequeathed  to  it,  the  first  beginning  of  a 
Moseum  and  Library.  The  books  are  principally  topogra- 
phical, and  manuscript,  or  writings  relating  to  the  town  of 
Cambridlge.  I  should  not  have  noticed  them,  being  few, 
though  valuable,  but  for  circumstances  connected  with  the 
persoD  who  bequeathed  them :  thb  was  Mr.  John  Bowtell, 
an  iohabitaiit  of  the  town,  who  died  December  1813. 

j€>bn  Bowtell,  though  not  a  native  of  Cambridge,  was  au 
inhabitaiit  of  Trinity  parish,  in  that  town,  where  he  followed 
the  biitin«ss  of  a  bookbinder,  and  served,  iu  that  capacity. 
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the  members  of  the  University,  the  Public  and  College  Li- 
braries, for  several  years* 

On  his  first  coming  to  town  (as  I  am  informed  by  his  ne« 
phew,  Mr.  Bowtell,  of  Cambridge,  who  succeeds  him  in  bu- 
siness), Mr.  B.  received  a  little  tuition  from  a  gentleman  of 
St.  John's  College,  and  gained  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  and  French  languages,  apd  I  think,  a  little  Greek, 
H^  was  fond  of  general  reading,  but  more  particularly  of 
topographical ;  and,  as  many  curioiis  works  of  this  kind  pre- 
sented themselves  to  him  in  the  way  of  his  business,  his  rule 
was,  first  to  read  them,  and  to  make  extracts,  and  then  to 
bind  them :  and  thus,  book*reading  and  book-binding  doing, 
very  laudably,  their  separate  business,  Mr.  Bowtdl  ac- 
quired, at  the  same  time,  considerable  knowledge  and  very 
handsome  property. 

It  was  natural,  with  his  peculiar  taste,  that  Mr.  B/s  cario- 
sity should  be  directed  to  the  history  of  the  town,  in  which  he 
resided,  more  particularly,  when  such  opportunities  were  every 
day  occurring  to  gratify  it*  He  not  only  read  and  extracted 
much  in  the  way  above-mentioned,  but  became  personally 
active  and  externally  inquisitive,  by  examining  parish  regis- 
ters, and  every  sort  of  public  instrument  which  fell  in  bis 
way,  that  could  tlu-ow  light  on  the  History  of  the  Town. 

Mr.  B.  having  thus  collected  a  great  variety  of  materials, 
formed  it  into  a  regular  History,  proceeding  in  the  order  of 
the  difierent  parishes,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  antiqui- 
ties, nionumental  inscriptions,  diarities  bequeathed,  with 
their  benefactors,  and  such  other  particulars,  as  regularly 
come  under  the  head  of  parochial  history.  It  consists  of 
eight  thin  quartos,  fairly  written  out,  and  the  author  wished 
to  publish  it  in  his  life-time ;  but  not  being  able  to  bring  a 
bookseller  into  his  proposals,  nor  willing  to  encounter  the 
hazard  of  publishing  at  his  own  expence,  he  left  it,  at  his 
death,  with  the  other  things  abovementioned,  to  Downing 
College :  how  it  may  therefore  be  disposed  of  noW|  rests,  of 
course,  with  that  society. 
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When  I  was  last  at  Cambridge,  an  opportunity  was  Af- 
forded me,  by  favour  of  Mr.  Hewett,  the  Professor  of 
Medicine,  of  ei^amining  this  work;  but  it  was  when  t  Was 
about  to  leave  Cambridge,  and  was  obliged,  during  the  re- 
maining time,  to  employ  myself  on  inquiries,  which  I 
thought,  more  immediately  concerned  nte.  So  my^  survey  of 
Mr.  B/s  bequest  was  but  partial,  and  my  perusal  of  his  His*- 
toiy  very  rapid.  I  ran  over  his  Preface,  which  shews  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  authors  that  treat  of  Cambridge; 
and  one  volume  gives  a  regular  History  of  Bainewell.  I 
have  no  right  to  give  an  opinion,  where  I  have  made  so  litde 
exanunation ;  though,  from  what  I  have  seen,  inferred  from 
die  circumstances  abovementioned,  and  heard  from  his~ne- 
jhew,  who  lived  with  him,  I  am  disposed  to  conclude  very 
favourably  of  the  work.  The  author  was  engaged  on  it,  I 
understand,  for  18  years. 

I  have  perused  some  papers  of  Dr.  Pearce,  Master  of  Je* 
SOS  College,  relating  to  the  town,  in  which  references,  I  re-* 
collect,  are  frequently  made  to  Mr.  Bowtell;  whence  I  must 
infer,  that  Dr.  P.  had  perused  the  work,  while  in  the  handa 
of  the  writer :  and  one  so  well  acquainted  with  what  relates 
to  Cambridge,  as  Dr.  P.  is  known  to  be,  would  not  have  been 
forward  to  refer  to  them^  had  he  not  reckoned  his  work  of  au« 
thority. 
As  I  have  no  right  to  deliver  an  opinion  on  the  character 

of  the  work,  so  neither  have  I  as  to  the  expediency  of  printing 

it.     I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  adding,  that  a  History 

of  the  Town  of  Cambridge  is  a  Desideratum. 

M^r.  Rawlinson,  in  his  fiogiish  Topography,  remarks  of 

Cambridgeshire,  '^  of  this  county  w^  have  as  yet  no  history 

published/'  and  there  is  none  of  the  town*. 

*  Mr.  Sfthnoa's  acooont,  since  published  (The  Foreigner's  Companion, 
1747>,  is  «  mere  Cambridse  Ouide^  comprising  all  that  is  said  of  the  town  in 
•bovt  14  or  15  pages. 

Mr.  Cstfter's  History  of  the  Cotinty  of  Cambridge  was  published  in  1753, ' 
a  mall  wolnme  of  388  pages,  aad  it  is  so  rare,  that  the  British  Mattam  gavs 

•h 
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Slioold  these  papers,  therefore,  fali  mto  the  hands  of  4om» 
faithful  and  Intelligent  person  duly  commissioned,  who  might 
perhaps  furtlicr  avail  himself  ^f  Blomefield's  CullecUnea*, 
and  Mr.  Cole's  Parochial  Antiquities  of  Cambridget,  with^ 
out  any  of  hi?  tattling  remarks  and  Billingsgate  language, 
we  might  expect  a  regular,  and,  I  doubt  not,  a  respectable 
History  of  the  Town  of  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Bowtell  further  left  jg7000  to  Addenbrooke's  Hospi- 
tal; £oi»0  to  Hobson's  charity,  for  placing  out  poor  boysf 
jglOOO  in  truBt  to  Trin.  Col.  the  dividend  to  be  paid  to 
Trinity  parish,  in  which  he  had  lived  for  several  years,  and 
jgaSO  to  St.  Michael's  parish,  in  which  he  died. 

Near  relations  and  dependants  naturally  become  espec*^ 
tants ;  and,  I  understand,  those  of  Mr.  Bowtell  think  they 
have  a  right  to  complain,  so  as  to  make  reflections  similar  to 
those  of  Mr.  Mandeville,  which  I  have  ahready  mentioned, 
as  made  on  the  Founders  of  Colleges  and  Benefactws  to 
public  Charities.  1  wish  Mr.  Bowtell  had  left  no  reason  for 
them,  among  some  who  I  understand  would  have  been  glad 
of  his  cliarities.  But  people  have  certainly  a  right  to  dis- 
pose of  tlieii'  own  property  according  to  their  own  pleasure ; 
nor  are  we  always  competent  judges  of  their  motives }  these 

£20  for  a  copy.  The  account  of  the  town  consists  of  only  about  60  phgeu 
hi  Mr.  Lyson's  more  elaborate  account  of  Cambridgetbire  (Magna  Britan- 
Ufa,  Vol.  11.  \H\0)  the  deacription  of  the  town  is  perhaps  as  short,  by  a 
ccrtaia  rule  of  proportion,  which,  I  suppose,  it  mii$ht  be  deembd  necessary 
to  preserve  in  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  so  extended  a  work.  The  Bean- 
lies  of  England  and  Wales  (tSOU)  seems  to  follow  the  same  rule,  and  gives 
the  sliorter  account  of  the  town,  to  leave  greater  room  for  that  of  the 
Ihiiversity,  of  Cambridge. 

^  In  consequence  of  a  gentleman's  inquiring  of  tne  relative  to  the  two  edi- 
tions of  this  work  (see  Hist,  of  Univ.  and  Cot.  of  Canb.  Vol.  I.  p.  24),  and 
te  preven^  others  from  falling  into  mistakes^  I  must  hare  add^  there  is  boi 
enc  editioir.  Both  Mr.  Bentham  (Hist  of  Ely,  Appendix, Tab.  Elicnsis)  and 
Mr^  Qovgh  (Topographical  History)  express  themselves  as  if  tbere  were  two 
editions  j  but,-  oa  examining  two  or  three  copies  with  diflerost  dales,  I  fteA 
they  are  ooe  aad  the  same  edikioa,  with  the  28  ftrst  pages  eaneelMb 

t  Amosc  ku  A43S»  bs^nsatUd  lo  the  BsitiibMaaflom. 
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ire  private  concerns :  I^  at  leaflt,  who  have  no  reason  to  com^ 
plaki,  can  have  no  right  to  censure.  « 

Public  charities  may  certainly  draw  off  property  from  ft' 
milies,  which  may  be  said  to  be  their  regular  and  natural 
channels;  so  also  may  a  certain  race  of  people,  called  HdS^ 
redipitesy  against  whom  Juvenal  directs  hb  bitterest  satires 
(Sat.  X.):  bu^thi^  is  an  evil  which  admits  of  no  remedy) 
though  it  'is  one,  which  such  as  would  leave  behind  them  die 
savour  of  a  good  name,  would  not  choose  wantonly  tOT 
create. 

With  Mr.  Bowtell  I  had  not  the  smallest  acquaintance ; 
nor  to  this  moment  do  I  know  whether  he  was  Churchman 
or  Dissenter,  Whig  or  Tory.  I  am  willing  to  believe  he 
was  a  worthy  man :  and,  as  being  an  inhabitant  of  the  town, 
and  one  who  deserves  well  of  it,  and  also  a  fellow-la- 
boarer  in  the  department  of  Cambridge  History,  I  feel  a 
pleasure  in  paying  a  humble  tribute  of  respect  to  his  m»» 
mory. 


APPENDIX. 

« 

P.  441,  1.  14.  The  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  that 
15,  as  placed,  can  mean  nothing,  and  must  be  scratched 
out  as  an  error  of  die  press. 

P.  448,  1.  19,  for  Godwin,  read  Goodwin. 

P.  449,  J.  6.  The  proper  tide  is,  AiroXvT^MO-ir  AtroXu* 
TMMrswCf  or  Redemption  Redeemed,  fol.  1651.  In  this 
work,  John  Goodwin  states  much  at  large,  and  aims  to 
confute,  the  Predestinarian  doctrine.      It  is  dedicated  to 

•  h  8 
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Dr.  Whichcote,  Provost  of  King'ft,   and  to  die  Vicechaiw 

ft  

cellor,  Heads  of  Collies,  and  Students  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 

Ibid.     Samuel  Clarke  was  introduced  elsewhere,  so  dele 


P.  448,  L  2,  for  wherein^  &c.  down  to  falsehood,  read,  te 
the/alsehood  of  which  the  most  common  readers,  as  well  ai 
our  omi  consciences^  must  have  borne  their  testimony, 

P.  450,  1.  24,  add— 

^  Mr.  Attwood  was  no  less  distinguished  for  his  skdl  io  sro« 
sic.  He  was  Fel.  of  Trinity  College,  but  not  choosing  to 
take  holy  orders^  according  to  the  la\i'S  of  this  society,  he  re* 
signed  hia  fellowship.  Contemporary  with  Attwood  wa»  Joah 
Bates,  A.M.  1767f  Fel.  of  King's,  a  no  less  eminent  ge- 
lUtts  for  mnaic :  but  I  know  of  no  writings  of  hb,  except 
one  or  two  Latin  poems  in  the  Acad.  Cantab*  Luctus  et 
Gcatulationes,  1760,  17.61. 

P.  451,  1.  1«,  for  1713,  1813. 

P.  452,  1.  19,  for  Oxford,  read  Cambridge.  I  hare  dis- 
tinctly noticed  Sir  William  Brown's  proceeding  M.  D.  at 
Cambridge;  for  though  this  merry,  learned  knight  bores 
mortal  hatred  to  subscriptions  to  articles,  and  wrote  against 
them,  yet  he  seems  to  have,  thought  they  ought  not  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  literary  degrees  in  a  British  University. 
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Having,  in  the  caae  of  Mr.  Bowtell,  spoken  of  things  cob- 
nected  both  with  the  University  and  town,  I  have  thought 
this  the  proper  place  to  introduce  the  following  Plan  of  Im- 
provements, which,  also,,  relates  to  both.*  I  am  aware  that 
some  parts  of  it  now  may  be  considered  as  impracticable : 
the  whole  of  it,  however,  shews  the  ingenuity  and  taste  of 
the  projectors,  and  parts  of  it,  for  aught  I  know,  may,  at  - 
some  future  period,  be  found  useful.  I  have  already  (Hist* 
Univ.  Coll.  Camb.  Vol.  I.)  had  occasion  to  refer  to  it,  and 
spoken  of  Mr.  Brown^s  plan  and  Mr.  Ashby's  papers ;  so, 
having  been  requested  to  print  them,  I  make  no  further  apu« 
iogy  for  inserting  them  here. 


LOOSE  HINTS,  SUGGESTED  BY  A  VIEW  OF 
THE    PLAN*   OF   CAMBRIDGE,  AND    ITS. 
IMPROVEMENT. 

Bt  the  Rev.  J.  Ashbt,  B.  D.  late  Sbniob  Fbliow  of 

-  • 

St.  John's  College,  CAMHBiDOKt 


1.  Had  the  river  continued  to  run  in  its  regular  curvature, 
it  would  have  enclosed  the  half  of  the  town  more  com- 
pletely and  gracefully  than  at  present ;  that  is,  had  it  gone  a 
little  distant  from  the  grounds  belonging  to  St.  John's  CoU 
lege  to  the  foot  of  the  Castle  Hill,  and  passing  on  between 
Magdalen  College  and  St.  Giles's  Church,  fallen  into  its 
present  course ;  in  this  case,  it  would  not  have  directed  its 
stream  agunst  the  corner  of  St.  John  s  College  Walks ;  an 

^  fhit  Plan  may  be^aeea  at  the  eatraDce  of  the  pabUc  Library. 
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ittConTenience  that  is  said  to  have  been  increased  by  remor* 
iug  the  river  from  Trinity  College,  to  enlarge  its  site. 

"The  river  is  said  to  have  run  originally  through  its  second 
court,  or  the  present  clobters^*  under  the  Library.  The  noble 
Library  of  that  College  is  said  to  stand  on  ground  belonging 
to  the  Town  Corporation,  held  by  lease. 

Tradition  says,  that  the  river  did  run  in  the  line 
above  recommended;  that  its  present  course  was  only  a 
small  bye-stream,  or  branch ;  till  enlarged,  for  the  convem* 
ency  perhaps  of  its  navigation,  being  nearer  tlie  colleges  and 
town. 

The  greatest  improvement  that  tlie  magnificent  part  of  tbe 
University,  consisting  of  St.  John's  College,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Trinity  Hall,  Clare  Hall,  King's  and  Queen's  Col- 
leges is  capable  of,  would  be,  the  executing  Mr.  Brown's 
plan  for  improving  the  grounds  immediately  to  the  west:  as 
this  was  a  spontaneous  effort  of  his  own  great  genius,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  producing  the  most  brilliant  effects. 

The  real  utility  and  picturesque  beauty  of  removing  the 
river,  and  the  freeing  it  from  its  present  summer-houses,  and 
the  brick  walls  that  enclose  it  almost  all  along,  is  too  obvi« 
pus  to  be  insisted  on ;  and  one  can  only  wonder  that  some 
little  convenience,  from  its  division  into  separate  pieces, 
should  have  delayed  so  beitUtiful  a  project.  Here  again  too 
we  may  say,  that  the  expence  would  be  nothing,  or  not 
worth  considering,  as  when  first  proposed,  a  noble  young 
Duke,  tbeii  at  a  splendid  college,  declared  his  readiness  to 
give  JglOQO,  and  an  honourable  gentleman,  who  was  bred 
at  Oxford,  and  had  only  seen  Cambridge  en  passant,  de- 
clared himself  williqg  to  contribute  his  mite ;  so  much  had 
the  merit  of  the  design  struck  him. 

But  what  shall  vre  say  to  tlie  inattention,  on  this  occasioui 
of^  those  gentlemen  who  are  favourers  of  it,  and  yet  neglect- 
ed to  patronize  tbe  canal  navigation,  as  that  would  have 
come  precisely  in  the  line  of  the  intended  embellishment,  in 
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iu  course  from  Newnham;  and  no  doubt  the  favourers  of 
that  achemei   which  neemed  to  promUe  much  benefit  to 
Cambridge,  would  willingly  have  ordered  its  course,  and 
w]dd)|  agreeably  in  all  respects  to  what  the  friends  of  the 
other  scheme  could  wish,  in  return  for  their  patronage :  by 
this  means,  the  river,  so  disagreeable  at  low  water,  and  so 
troublesome  in  a  floods  would  have  been  rendered  almost 
harmless,  as  the  Colleges  Would  all  have  stood  upon  dry 
ground,  with  a  regular  slope  down  to  the  water  at  a  proper 
distance :  but  perhaps,  as  ghosts  formerly  did  not  carry  their 
poiot  till  a  third  appearance,  and  as  the  casa  was  the  same  of 
the  paving  scheme,  now  generally  applauded,  we  mast  bo 
content  to  wait  till  this  scheme  is  proposed  for  the  third 
time.    Iu  a  flood,  the  river  is  too  deep  for  the  barges  to  bo 
navigated  in  the  usual  way;  and  the  men  coming  on  the 
College  walks,  to  hale  them  along  is  very  disagreeable ;  and 
when  the  rise  reaches  to  nearly  the  foot  of  St.  John's  Bridge, 
as  it  did  this  winter,  it  entirely  floods  all  the  |Hece ;  and 
these  being  surrounded  by  raised  banks^  detain  the  large 
body  of  water  ao  long,  that  much  of  it  soaks  in,  and  loosens 
the  earth  about  the  roots  of  the  trees  (many  of  which  stand 
on  the  sloping  side  of  banks),  so  as  to  cause  them  to  fall  an    . 
easy  prey  to  a  winterly  blast  of  wind ;  and  when  the  water  is 
nearly  gone  off,  the  smell  from  the  mud  and  river  weeds  is 
such,  for  some  time,  as  to  be  very  disagreeable  and  unwhole- 
some.    This,  by  the  proposed  improvement  in  removing  the 
river  to  a  greater  cfistance,  would  be  much  mended,  and  by 
the  regular  slope  of  the  ground  to  the  water,  allowing  it  to 
run  off  readily,  perhaps  entirely  remedied.    In  summer,  if 
the  river  is  low,  the  look  on  both  sides  St.  John^s  Bridge  is 
Uttle  better  than  that  of  old  Fleet  ditch,  with  the  addition  of 
die  before-mentioned  nasty  summer-houses,  which  then  shew 
the  open  arches  tliey  stand  on ;  whilst  a  muddy  bank  on  the 
opposite  side  contributes  its  quota  to  the  general  copious  ef- 
fluvia. 
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Formerly,  many  good  houses  were  surrouttded  in  part|  or 
wholly,  by  a  moat ;  but  now^  at  a  great  expeoce,  the  owners 
are  glad  to  get  rid  of  such  nuisances  by  fillii^  up  the  h(^ 
low* 

One  would  think  that  men  had  taken  the  hhit  from  the 
practice  of  beavers,  who  construct  their  houses  so  as  to  be 
able  to  have  always  their  fishy  tails  in  the  water :  not  that  our 
ancestors  are  entirely  blameable  for  all  that  we  now  see  done 
wrong,  as  the  face  of  things  was  not  when  they  built  what  it 
is  now.  Many  of  their  costly  lofty  edifices  which  are  now 
liable  to  be  injured  by  water,  were  not  so  when  first  built, 
diough  they  are  now,  from  raising  the  water  for  modem  m* 
provements,  and  keeping  it  op  by  ^luiees,  for  the  purpose  of 
navigating  heavy  loaded  bargei^  watering  meadows,  working 
miUs,  8cc«  &c. 

Thus  circumstanced,  tessellated  pavements  are  found  near 
the  river  at  Leicester,  and  liable  to  be  overflowed;  butthii 
could  never  have  been  the  case  originally :  so,  too,  at  Salis- 
bury, the  river  there  was  kept  up  for  some  purpose;  and  it 
'was  apprehended  would  damage  the  foundations  of  the 
church.  When  all  were  afraid  to  remove  the  obstruction, 
the  Bishop  went,  at  the  head  of  a  posse,  to  give  the  first  cat 
to  the  Weir,  and  with  a  single  stroke  restored  things  to  their 
primitive  state,  and  set  all  to  rights. 

Such  a  glacis  or  sloping  bank  of  even  diy  earth,  would  ef> 
fectually  prevent  what  must  otherwise  be  expected  to  happen 
in  a  course  of  years,  the  undennining  and  destruction  of  the 
west  front  of  St.  John's  College;  but  then,  in  order  to 
guard  against  all  inconveniences  from  such  a  flood  as  that  of 
10th  Feb.   179^*9  ^®  terrace  should  rise  at  least  two,  if 

*  As  Uiis  eztraordiDasy  rise  marked  in  the  nott  perfect  nanner  the  terel 
of  the  ground  on  its  banks  between  the  two  town  bridges,  it  is  hoped  that 
care  was  taken  to  mark  its  heighth  all  along,  in  proper  places;  especially 
against  tlie  side  of  Clare  Hall,  opposite  «p  the  sUbles  of  King's  Colkf  e^ 
.and  at  Queen's  College. 
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not  three  feet  bigber  than^  the  pavement  of  the  present  clois^ 
ters,  or  a  little  higher  than  the  raised  pavement  under  the 
arch  between  the  two  courts  over  which  the  water  flowed  *• 
Xhis  same  flood,  higher  indeed  than  any  before  remembered, 
covered  entirely  the  second  court  of  Trinity  College,  and 
stood  about  six  inches  deep,  at  the  end  of  the  cloisters  near- 
est the  Hall. 

It  may  be  worth  recording  that  the  fall  was  equally  rapid 
with  the  rise,  being  completed  in  about  eight  hours  from  its 
beginning  to  subside. 

8.  In  entering  the  town  by  St.  Andrew's  Street  (adorned 
by  the  handsome  appearance  of  Emmanuel  College)  and 
Bridge  Street,  the  eye  is  struck  with  the  straitness  for  ao 
great  a  length  of  these  two  streets ;  this  we  may  reasonably 
sappose  was  owing  to  its  being  part  of  the  extensive  Roman 
road  from  Colchester  to  Chester,  which  passed  through  or 
by  die  Roman  station  at  this  placet;  this  spot  they  fixed 
op,  with  their  usual  good  sense,  as  being  a  gently  sloping  hill 
turned  to  the  south,  with  a  river  running  near  its  foot,  and 
commanding  an  extensive  view  over  a  level  country :  how 
different  this,  in  all  respects,  from  the  present  narrow,  crook* 
ed  streets,  upon  a  dead  flat  on  the  southerly  side  of  a  foggy 
sluggish  river !  At  least  such  would  have  been  the  case,  had 
not  die  Colleges  and  their  walks  prevented  the  houses  being 
built  close  to  the  river,  who  have  done  what  they  could  to 
raise  the  ground  on  each  side.  Perhaps  no  town  in  Eng- 
land is  of  such  perfect  flatness  from  Peter  House  to  Magda- 
len College. 

At  p.  506  (it  should  be  559!)  Lord  Herbert,  in  his  Life  of 
Henry  VIII.  tells  us,  that  in  1544  it  was  enacted  by  Pariia« 

*  Perhaps  the  removal  of  th«  riTer,  deepening,  and  widening  its  bed,  ma  j 
prevent  aU  inconvenience^  without  raiting  the  slope  lo  high. 

f  If  this  long-continued  lineality  is  a  little  broke  in  upon  by  St.  Andrew's 
Churdi,  this  is  no  more  than  what  has  happened  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  by 
its  noble  abbey's  front  being  too  much  advanced.  For  an  account  of  th^ 
Roman  Road  above-mentioued,  see  the  Bishop  of  Oloyne,  in  Ly  son's  Br^ 
taania  Magna,  VoU  11. 
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ment,  ^'  That  all  persoiM  which  have  any  housesy  lands/ gar« 
dens,  and  other  grounds  in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  adjoio- 
ipg  upon  every  highway,  street,  or  lane,  in  his  own  right,  or 
the  right  of  his  wife,  or,  8cC.  shall  cause  to  be  paved  with 
paving  stone  unto  the  middle  of  the  same  wayes,  and  in 
length  as  their. grounds  do  extend,  and  so  shall  from  time  to 
time,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  sixpence  for  every  yard  square  not 
sufficiently  paved^  to  the  king  and  informer.  And  had  this 
statute  extended  to  the  other  cities  and  great  towns  of  Bag- 
land,  it  would  have  been  much  to  the  beauty  of  them,  and 
the  commodity  of  passengers." 

This  was  in  the  S6th  year  of  Henry  the  Vlllth^  reign, 
-    only  two  or  three  before  his  death ;  and  a  little  before  this 
time,  we  may  suppose  it  was,  that  Erasmus  is  said  to  have 
rode  round  the  market-place,  for  a  little  exercise,  being  per* 
)iaps  the  only  place  he  could  venture  to  do  so  with  safety. 
^  What  sort  of  ways  the  streets  afforded  may  be  pretty  well 
guessed,  by  only  supposing  a  town  built  with  high  houses,  in* 
tricate,  winding  streets,  and  those  not  at  all  or  very  badly 
paved,  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  on  the  low  groand 
between  the  two  public  bridges.    The  roads  too  were  so  bad 
as  hardly  to  be  passable  between  the  town  and  Trumping* 
ton  up  to  within  these  50  years,  nowithstanding  Dr.  Mouse*! 
benefaction  of  £dO  per  annum,  for  the  repair  of  nine  miles 
towards  Foulmire,  owing  to  mismanagement  in  raising  them 
high,  and  making  them  concave,  instead  of  the  contrary: 
the  milestones  set  up  by  the  Doctor's  order  were  perhaps 
the  earliest  instance  of  that  pleasing  and  useful  iBTention  in 
England.    The  mensuratiou  begins  at  a  circle  cut  in  the 
base  of  the  right  hand  jamb  of  the  west  door  of  St.  Mary's 
church. 

Similar  benefactions,  for  the  Kke  salutary  purpose,  have 
beep  almost  superseded,  the  kind  and  well-judging  donors 
names   almost   forgot*,    by  the  multiplication  of  turnpike 

•  They  well  dcsenre,  bowever,  to  he  preserred.    Dr.  Harvey  gave  £S  p«r 
annam,  for  repihring  the  road  towards  Pitton.    William  Worts,  Esq.  oae  of 
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mtd^  which  are  now  equal  to  any  in  England,  and  extend 
in  eveiy  direction  that  can  be  desired. 

3.  Those  that  remember  the  streets  20  years  ago  must  ac« 
Irnowledge  that  an  eqilal  improvement  of  the  pavement  in 
Henry  Vlllth's  time  has  taken  place ;  and  though  much  hai 
been  done,  and  perfectly  well  done,  yet  further  improve* 
ments  may  still  be  added.  One  of  the  chief  would  be  to 
render  the  east  end  of  Trumpington  Street,  facing  the 
Round  Chut ch,  less  inconvenient ;  for  if  the  comers  have 
been  rounded  of^  and  thereby  much  good  done,  yet  the 
itreet  in  that  part,  for  a  considerable  way,  is  so  very  narrow 
(besides  the  sharp  turning-ofF  to  Newmarket,  which  is  again 
repeated  at  the  entrance  of  Jesus  Lane)  as  to  -be  quite  ina- 
dequate to  accommodate  the  great  number  of  carriages  pais^ 
ing  continually  to  and  from  all  the  eastern  and  northern 
eounties.  If  the  mountain  will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  Ma^^ 
bomet  can. go  to  ihe  mountain;  if  we  cannot  widen  the 
street,  we  may  remedy  the  complaint  by  reducing  the  num- 
ber  of  carriages  that  now  are  obliged  to  tbread  this  needle's 
eye ;  as  may  be  most  conveniently  and  easily  done,  by  mak- 
^S  *  great  revulsion,  in  an  entire  new  street,  from  near  the 
back  gate  of  the  Rose  Inn,  over  against  the  lane  vulgarly 
called  Piss-pot  Lane,  between  Trinity  and  Caius  Colleges, 
in  a  strait  line,  to  open  against  Jesus  Lane.   ^ 

This  would  at  once  carry  off  all  that  wanted  to  go  into 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex.  The  street  should  be  built 
like  the  middle-sized  streets  of  Bath  and  London,  with  good 
houses ;  all  the  fronts  to  be  on  a  regular  plan,  as  one  build- 
ing; i.  e.  the  centre  and  comei^  houses,  on  both  sides,  to  be 
higher,  and  somewhat  more  dressed  out  with  pediments  than 
the  rest.  By  the  plan  of  the  town  in  17979  called  accurate, 
the  length  would  be  about  200  yards :  this  space,  if  near  the 
matter,  might  contain  15  or  20  houses  in  each  row. 

the  etquire  b«adlet,  caused  an  excellent  caoseway  to  )>€  rnade  to  Gogma* 
cog  Hills,  four  miles  east  of  Cambridse,  which  afibrds  a  s^lobrious  rid^. 
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If  nothing  already  executed  pleases,  there  is  a  smaQ  fi^ol 
of  Inigo  Joneses,  in  Riou's  Architecturei  that  stands  in  St. 
John^s  College  Library,  well  adapted  for  a  private  housey  or 
shop,  or  rather  as  uniting  both  in  one;  viz.  accommodating  the 
tradesman  with  a  good  shop,  and  loftier  rooms  above)  to 
lodge  another  family. 

It  is  hard  to  say,  considering  the  money  which  plamly  sp- 
pears  ready  to  be  advanced  for  loans  to  our  own  country,  or 
any  foreign  potentate,  that  wishes  to  have  it,  tontines,  naviga« 
lions,  &c.  &c.  whether  the  present  time  can  be.  reckoned 
unfavourable  to  such  a  moderate  undertaking,  as  buildiog 
such  a  street  as  this.    It  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that 
there  are  many  builders  who  would  pay  a  large  ground-reot, 
and  be  at  «11  charges,  in  their  usual  manner ;  especially  if 
.   they  knew  how  much  comfortable  houses  for  middling  fami- 
lies were  wanted  here.      The  number   of  strangers  that 
would  be  glad  to  live  in  tins  provincial  town  is  probably  very 
great.    Here  are  many  .considerable  inducements,    which 
would  miike  them  give  a  preference  to  this  place :  a  good 
market,  a  river,  that  brings  coals^  oats,  bmlding  materials,  of 
all  kinds,  as  moderate  as  in  any  inland  town ;  carri^es  to  all 
paints  of  the  kingdom,  town  lighted,  excellent  roads,  beaud- 
ful  walks,  church  music,  libraries,  without  any  expence,  wX 
opportunity  of  attending  a  son's  education,  &c.  &c.    The 
builders  may  be  further  told,  with  truth,  that  all  the  buildings 
to  be  pulled  down  are  of  the  humblest  cast;  that  there  is  not 
a  church  or  any  public  building,  not  even  a  common  brew- 
house,  standing  in  the  way :  that  the  street  will  not  only  be 
airy  in  itself,  as  open  at  one  end  to  the  country,  but  let  in 
air  too  to  a  close  part  of  the  town ;  that,  though  free  from 
noise,  it  will  have  the  marketrplace  and  trading  part  of  the 
town  behind  its  southern  side,  at  as  convenient  a  distance  as 
can  be  wished  ;  and  an  inhabitant  may  take  his  ride  to  the 
east,  west,  north,  or  south,  the  latter  by  going  over  the 
'    lifer  >t  the  wooden  bridge,  be  ween  Trinity  and  Clare  Hall| 
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and  turning  to  the  right  or  left,  without  going  ov_er  hardly 
mj  atoneSi  but  thoae  of  part  of  his  own  short  street. 

If  the  Commissioners  for  paving  have  already  sufficient 
powers  for  doing  this,  and  do  not  choose  to  employ  biiild- 
erS|  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  madi^  that  private  persons 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  the  money  for  doing  the  whole  under 
their  inspection  and  controul.  If  the  University  is  likely  to 
continue  so  crouded  as  at  present,  a  pretty  livelihood  might 
be  made  by  letting  these  clean  and  comfortable  lodgings  to 
the  students :  a  material  accommodation,  but  not  now  to  be 
had}  for  those  who  want  to  reside ;  or  such  other  persons  as 
may  choose  to  live  here,  either  occasionally  or  entirely.  A 
passage  for  carriages  from  the  new  street  to  the  market-place, 
directly  through  the  Rose  or  Angel  Inn  yard,  might  easily  be 
made  to  the  benefit  and  convenience  of  all  parties  con* 
cemed. 

4.  Another  desirable  street  might'  be  formed  from  the 
back  of  the  Shire  Hall  to  the  Hog  Hill  and  comer  of  the 
Botanic  Garden.- 

5.  But  if  complete  perfection  is  desired,  the  town  should 
be  pierced  through  its  centre,  in  one  strait  regular  line,  from 
the  end  of  Jesus  Lane,  along  the  market-place,  and  cond* 
nued  on  to  Hog  Hill.  How  very  feasible  this  is,  may  be 
readily  aeen,  by  laying  a  ruler  on  the  plan  in  the  line  above 
described ;  and  how  convenient  to  travellers,  and  how  oma« 
mental  to  the  town,  need  hardly  be  mentioned.  And  if 
Downing  Collie  is  to  be  built  on  Pembroke  Leys,  as  is  ge* 
oerally  expected,  its  magnificent  front  will  afford  a  noble 
terminatiDn  to  this  long  vista ;  and  this  grand  street  will,  in 
return^  accommodate  the  College  with  a  suitable  avenue  to 
die  principal  parts  of  the  University. 

It  ia  sail!  to  be  in  contemplation  to  open  the  end  of  Gieen 
Street,  over  against  Sidney  College :  this  to  be  sure  would 
be  doing  iduch  good,  as  it  would  lessen  the  number  of  pas- 
sengera  now  obliged  to  go  through  the  gorge  opposite  to 
St.  Sepiddut's  Church,    by  allowing  a  new  passage  fyi 
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those  wBo  wanted  to  go  through  Jesus  Lane;  and  though 
tfaifl  is  Tery  desirable,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  complete  re* 
medy ;  as  the  passage  out  of  Trumpington  Street  into  Green 
Street  is  very  narrow,  and  three  sharp  turnings  are  to  be 
passed  instead  of  the  i^resent  two. 

So  much  for  the  beneficial  improvements  of  the  town :  let 
JUS  now  consider  what  can  be  easily  done,  for  the  benefit  of 
some  of  the  particular  buildings  of  the  University. 

6.  Upon  a  stranger^s  entering  the  town  from  London,  no- 
tfiing  would  contribute  more  to  impress  him  with  an  high 
c^inion  of  the  place,  tlian  an  improvement  of  the  facade  of 
Pembroke  College :  it  stands  in  a  handsome  broad  part  of 
the  street ;  and  if  the  northern  Extremity  was  finished  Kke  the 
end  of  the  chapel,  the  entrance  removed  into  the  middloi 
handsome  modern  windows,  put  in,  and  the  roof  property 
masked  by  a  balustrade,  or  parapet  wall,  it  would  coatri* 
bate  more  to  the  ornament  of  the  place  than  perhaps  any 
other  cc^ege. 

Of  Bene*t  College  nothing  need  be  said,*  as  the  proposed 
plan  is  very  handsome ;  unless  it  may  be  thought  that  the 
ends  fronting  Catharine  Hall  might  be  made  to  answer  better, 
and  be  handsoiper,  by  being  made  like  thoao  proposed  for 
Howard's  Crescent,  Gent.  Mag.  1786,  p.  723,  or  those  for 
the  street  near  Temple  Bar,  1793,  p.  1093,  or  any  other 
still  better,  instead  of  ending  with  so  many  blank  windows, 
as  in  die  plan. 

To  proceed  along  the  street,  the  building  of  the  wing  to 
answer  the  Senate  House  should  be  begun. 

7.  St.  Mary's  Church  should  be  entirely  appro|9riated  to 
the  University,  and  the  few  parishioners  that  are  left,  since 
the  demolition  of  the  houses  for  the  building  of  the  Senate 
House,  should  be  transferred  to  the  immediately  adjacent  pa** 
fishes* 

8.  Clare  Hall  is  so  complete,  that  it  hardly  soeAis  to  alfow 
of  any  improvement;  except  the  removal  of  tbe  meaa  dwarf 
walls  between  the  College  and  the  Bni%e,  aad  aetttag  dowa 
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die  iron  nuU  upon  the  groand.:  the  similar  walls  too,  by  tfav 
fiver-side,  should  be  taken  away,  and  the  iron  rails  conti' 
Dued;  when  the  handsome  west  front  is  viewed  from  the 
walks,  these  low  dirty  walls  appear  to  form  a  vile-looking 
brick  base  to  a  grand  stone  building. 

Q.  If  Trinity  College  would  be  so  obliging  as  to  allow  of 
the  corner,  that  projects  into  the  street  next  to  St.  John's 
College,  being  rounded  off  to  the  corner  of  St.  John's  CoU 
lege,  and  the  gate  leading  into  the  back  lane  between  their 
College  and  St.  John*s  set  level  with  the  latter;  and  the 
high  wall  removed  that  masks  half  their  front,  that  Society, 
might  exhibit  a  noble  antique  front,  by  bringing  the  east  end 
of  the  chapel  parallel  with  the  rest,  and  finishing  the  other 
end  ^th  a  similar  wing,  regulating  the  windows,  roof,  &c.  as 
before  recommended  in  Pembroke  College. 

Some  more  improvements  nrfght  be  mentioned  for  the  in* 
tenial  part  of  this  large  structure,  which  is  very  admirable 
for  its  regularity,  considering  that  it  was  built  at  three  differ- 
em  tiones ;  but  these  are  omitted,  as  external  appearance  is 
die  general  object  of  present  consideration*. 

lO.  Perhaps  no  spot  can  be  fixed  on  more  eligible  for  the  ^ 
New  College  than  the  precincts  of  the  Castle.  Had  the 
Botanic  Garden  never  taken  place,  there  would  have  been  a 
third  instance  of  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  original  walls  of 
a  Romish  Catholic  religious  house  being  unoccupied  by 
bouses  for  so  much  longer  time  than  even  the  sites  of  Sic)* 
ney  and  Emmanuel  Colleges. 

]  1 .  Another  general  material  object  that  might  be  submit- 
ted to  consideration,  is,  whether  it  might  not  be  for  the  bene-  ' 
fit  of  all  concerned,  who  now  insure  their  property  in  differ- 
ent offices,  to  form  a  body  of  themselves,  under  the  direction 
of  their  present  Commissioners,  and  to  pay  the  same  sums 
ai  they  do  at  present,  at  least  for  some  time^  to  repay  any 

^  tt  is  doubted  whether  there  is  anoUitr  court  really  square  in  thasrhole 
VulTersHy, 
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Usaes  that  ndgbt  arise  by  fire.    That  the  gain  to  tha  officet 
nwiat  hava  been  very  coiwiderablei  is  clear  from  the  nmnbef 
flUrtiDg  up  continually ;  yet  these  make  no  payment  at  all 
for  books,  and  books  of  account,  pictures,  or  other  cunoa« 
ties,  which  may^  be  of  great  value :  nor  can  they  do  much 
tovrards  preventing  fires^  which  b  the  thing  to  be  wished; 
whereas,  such  a  body  as  is  here  meant,  always  on  the  spot, 
might  adopt  a  variety  of  measures  conducive  to  this  end; 
such  as  retaining,  by  a  small  weekly  pay,  a  number,  perhaps 
twelve,  of  stout  labourers,  as  masons,  carpenters,    black* 
f miths,  8cc.  whose  names  and  dwellings  might  be  known, 
and  who  should  be  ready  to  turn  out  on  the  first  alarm,  ana 
give  their  assistance,  and  should  then  be  properly  rewarded 
for  their  activity :  one  should  be  called  Captain,  and  idways 
be  director  and  manager  of  the  pipe ;  and  the  rest  all  nam" 
bered:   they  should  all  be  fcmished  with  hats,  and  every 
other  article,    the  same  as  the  London  firemen.     They 
should  exercise  themselves,  and  the  engines,  from  time  to 
time;  keep  them  in  repair;  and  if  they  took  h  by  tnms  to 
watch  one  night  each,  for  which  they  should  be  paid,  ia 
some  place  from  whence  they  could  see  great  part  of  the 
town,   it  might  often  prevent  mischief.     In  short,    there 
should  be  a  proper  depot  of  every  necessary  instrument* 
that  can  be  thought  of;  reservoirs  of  muddy  water,  which  is 
ibond  to  be  best,  should  be  sunk  in  proper  places,  and  co- 
vered over  and  distinguished  as  the  fire-pluga  in  London, 
8cc.  &c. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  more  particulars,  ai 

*  All  the  fire-engines  should  be  brought  together,  and  kept  iii4>Be  eooi- 
modtous,  accessible,  and  central  roomy  vith  the  furniture  of  each  properly 
arranged  by  it :  one  at  least  of  a  proper  size  for  the  purpose  ahoold  be 
mounted  on  a  light  four-wheeled  carriage,  and  furnished  with  every  instru- 
ment that  is  ever  wanted,  in  the  manner  well  figured  and  dencrtbed  in  the 
Vnivenal  Idagaxiae  for  Aj^l  1791,  p.  281,  from  a  design  of  William 
Stancs,  of  Chelmsford,  agent  there  for  the  Royal  ^zchaog^  Jknsunnc^  Of- 
fice.   This  would  soon  reach  any  of  the  neighbouring  yillagea. 
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such  a  Board,  in  two  or  three  meetings^  would  be  fully  equal 
to  the  drawing  up  proper  regulations.  The  money,  aft^ 
detaining  as  much  as  may  be  wanted  for  current  expences,  to 
be  lodged  in  the  public  funds,  or  on  the  credit  of  the  Paving 
Act  This  would,  in  a  few  years,  accumulate  to  such  a  sum, 
as  to  make  further  subscriptions  unnecessary.  The  only  ob- 
jection that  occurs,  is,  supposing  an  heavy  loss  to  happen 
the  first  year,  how  is  the  damage  to  be  made  good  ? 

Answer.  Such  a  Society  need  not  fear  the  raising  almost 
any  sum  upon  the  credit  of  annual  subscriptions  paying  the 
interest. 

If  you  suppose  losses  of  a  great  amount  to  happen  every 
year,  you  will  break  not  only  this  bank,  but  all  the  banks  is 
the  kingdom. 

Thb  project,  in  a  still  minuter  detail,  has  been  submitted 
to  a  very  sensible  agent  of  one  of  the  fire-offices,  with  a  de- 
nre  that  he  would  start  all  the  objec^ons  against  it  that  he 
could,  as  we  may  well  suppose  he  would  be  very  ready. to 
do:  and  diese  were  only,  first,  that  Government  wouldtaz 
the  shflies,  as  they  do  the  policies. 

Answer.     If  Government  did,  this  would  be  no  more 

than  takes  place  now :  but  why  should  it  happen  to  the  mor^ 

ney  vested  in  the  funds  in  a  mass,  any  more  than  to  the  mo^ 

ney  lodged  in  the  same  manner  by  benefit  societies,  relief  of 

necessitous  clergymen,  8cc.  8cc.  ? 

Second.     Expence  of  officers,  8cc. 

Answer.     But  what  officers   would  be  wanted?     The 

Paving  Commissioners  would  be  so  kind  as  to  do  the  whole, 

or  the  subscribers,  who  are  all  interested  and  resident  upon 

die  spot,  would  appoint  a  Committee ;  the  first  banker  in 

the  neighbourhood  would  be  glad  to  be  their  treasurer ;  any 

gentleman  present  at  the  meeting  would  be  so  kind  as  to  be 

the  secretary  for  that  day,  and  enter  the  minutes  of  the  pro- 

ceedings ;  aU  without  fee  or  reward :  whereas  all  the  present 

offices  have  to  pay  an  agent  each  of  them  in  every  great 
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town :  hoo86-rent  in  London.  Besides  the  advantages  that 
go  into  the  pockets  of  the  proprietors,  which  must  be  very 
considerable^  if  we  only  reckon  the  vast  sums  that  have  been 
paid  by  Cambridge,  Bury,  8cc.  for  many  years  back,  and 
for  which  hardly  a  demand  of  J^lOO  has  ever  been  made, 
and  one  would  hope  would  not  be  more  wanted,  on  taking 
better  precautions  against  such  terrible  accidents.  In  gene- 
ral, people  like  to  know  how  their  money  is  laid  out,  or 
where  it  is  lodged. 

This  scheme  'y^  equally  applicable  to  all  other  places  of 
a  tolerable  size.  Much  such  a  scheme,  but  more  drawn 
out,  and  with  greater  exactness,  appears  in  Baldwin's  Lon- 
don Weekly  Journal,  Si  August,  1799^  for  insuring  bams 
and  their  contents ;  but  it  wants  the  peculiar  advantage  of 
mine,  which  indeed  can  only  be  had  conveniently  m  towns, 
viz.  of  organizing  the  firemen  and  engines. 

A  good  regulation  at  Hanover.  Each  tradesman  is  pro- 
vided with  a  large  sack,  and  when  a  fire  happens,  all  the 
neighbours  repair  to  ifae  house  vndi  their  sacks,  &c**^Mo. 
R.  1793,  546. 

Burt  Post^  1  July^  1801. 

NORWICH  UNION  SOCIETY, 
jPor  Insuring  agaimt  Loss  Ijf  Fire. 

The  Directors  bayethe  satisfac.tiop  to  inform  the  Membw 
of  this  Office,  that  fr9m  the  commencement  (1st  Mard^ 
1797)  to  this  day,  the  damages  (by  fire)  are  no  more  than 
twenty-three  pounds,  consequently,  the  fund  has  increased  to 
a  very  considerable  amount,  sufficient  to  give  them  the  high- 
est expectation  of  paying  the  losses  from  the  interest  only, 
arising  from  the  money  deposited,  and  of  returning  to  every 
member,  at  the  period  fixed  for  repayment  the  whole 
axi^ount  of  the  premium  received  oo  their  poUciies*    Tht 
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Acting  Members  can  have  no  other  motive  in  advertising 
this  InsUtution  than  to  give  the  public  an  opportunity  of 
tdcing  the  benefit  thereoiT. 

T.  BIGNOLD,  Secretary. 

A  Fire  Insurance  Office  for  Kent,  proposed  to  be  estab« 
lisbed  after  the  example  of  Norfolk  and  Somerset,  ftc. 
MM.  1802.  400. 

In  Germany,  or  some  parts  of  it,  every  house,  even  the 
meanest  cottage,  is  obliged  to  insure  at  an  easy  rate :  da- 
mages are  made  good,  and  the  surplus  goes  to  the  State : 
[dus  seems  an. excdlent  regulatiop,  because  all  are  equally 
interested  in  extinguishing;  and  if  the  tax  is  fairly  laid^ 
a  tiifle  would  be  sufficient.]    M.  R.  1803.  146. 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS, 

ULATIKO  TO  TBS 

« 

SECOND  SUPPLEMENT. 

We  ought  to  judge  of  the  execution  of  a  work  by  its  plan ; 
and  its  plan  we  should  determine  by  its  nature  and  design : 
what  are  cidled  histories  are  sometimes  mere  prattling  tales^ 
written  only  to  please ;  graver  histories  are  often  heaps  of 
impertinence  and  lies,  the  aiii^  of  which  is  to  decdive: 
and  the  more  grave  the  style,  the  more  monstrous;  It  being 
rather  that  of  satire  on  mankind,  than  a  representation  of  their 
true  history.  But  as  these,  perhaps,  humour  some  popular 
pr^udices,  they  must  c^tch  something  of  a  popular  tone«  His- 
toiaca  of  pnblic  events,  and  eved  private  histories^  confined 

*i  a 
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to  something  specific,  reqiure  uniform  narrative,  and  regu- 
lar description;  and  in  a  reference  to  such  latter  qualities, 
it  is,  that  Bishop  Hurd  has  called  Hume's  History  the  most 
readible  history  of  JEngland  *  that  we  have. 

But  University-histories  are  of  a  nature  different  from  all 
these :  their  many  breaks  and  interruptions  are  not  the  best 
calculated  to  amuse;  nor  even  their  narratives,  except  with- 
in a  limited  circle,  to  instruct :  while  their  regularities  and 
particularities,  their  localities  and  formalities,  may  in  some 
delicate  ears  excite  wearisomeness  and  disgust.  Still  such 
qualities  proceed  from  the  very  nature  of  the  works ;  they 
belong  to  the  place ;  and  it  is  only  by  an  account  of  their 
littlenesses  that  we  can  judge  of  their  properties,  under- 
stand their  relation,  or  derive  from  them  any  use  t.  Phi- 
losophers, too,  should  recollect,  that  every  question  has  two 
handles ;  they  may  take  hold  of  which,  they  please :  Eodem 
modo  saepe  etiam  accidit,  ut  fes  minuttt  et  humiles  plus  con- 
ferant  ad  notitiam  grandium,  quam  grandes  ad  notitiam  mi- 
nutarum*:  bene  siquidem  notavit  Aristoteles,  Cujusq.  rei 
naturam  inportionibus  minimis  aptimi  cernt  j;. 

University  history,   in  its  generic  character,  must  rank 

under  what  Lord*  Bacon  calls  Civil  History;  but  it  soon 

'    leaves  its  high  grounds,  and  branches  out  into  the  hunlbler 

walks  of  species,  differences,  and  little  parts,  what  Bacon  calls, 

Imperfecte  ntixtas  §;  and  it  must  often  happen,  that  what  has 

*  Dialogues  on  the  Englifh  Constitution. 

f  Lord  Bacon  weU  obsenres,  tboagb  not  speaking  directly  on  this  sqIk 
ject:  Simili  plane  ratione  natura  hujusce  magna  Cmtatis,  (UniTersitntit 
nimirum  rcrum)  ejusq.  dispensatiOi  in  prim&  qu&que  symbolizatione  et 
minimis  rernm  portionibuB  inTCstiganda^st:  ut  6eri  videmus,  quod  secre- 
turn  illud  natuTS  (babitum  pro  maumo)  de  ▼erticitate  ferrt,  tactu  magnetit 
exciti  ad  polos,  se  conspiciendum  prebuit,  non  in  yectibns  ferreis,  aed  in 
aeubut,    De  Aug.  Sclent.  L  II.  C.  2.     . 

t  Ibid. 

« 

§  Memorutf  siVe  pneparationes  ad  Historiamy  doplicis  generis  sunt,  quorum 
•Iterua  Commentvios,  alteram  n^gistra  Tocare  placet    Commentarii  au- 
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cost  the  geatest  labour  will  obtain  the  least  praisei  or  not 
even  be  perceived.  Here  the  writer  must  not  look  for  the 
admiration  of  every  fashionable  reader  ;^  he  most  content 
himself,  if  in  any  measure  he  can  interest  readers  of  corre- 
spondent pursuits,  who  are  content  with  what  is  useful,  and 
prepared  to  think. 

Anthony  Wood  is  a  character  in  point :  we  at  one  time 
behold  him  on  the  higher  grounds,  hand  in  hand  with  kings 
aod  queens,  and  popes,  and  noble  founders ;  at  another,  a 
mere  gleaner  in  the  fields  below,  collecting  admissions,  dates^ 
aod  degrees.  And  what  do  those  who  come  after  him,  but 
tread  partly  in  his  steps ;  gathering  up,>at  first,  what  he  over* 
looked,  and,  next,  what  could  ntst  have  fallen  in  hit  way  *  ? 

Mons.  Crevier,  in  his  History  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
keeps  the  higher  grounds :  he  admits,  indeed,  that  by  his 
veiy  profession  and  aim,  he  is  often  oUiged  to  descend  into 
stme  lower  walks  f;  but  he  never  demeans  himself,  to  pick 

dan  acdonuin  et  eventaum  seriem  ac  couarxioDeni  propoDUot,  pnetemiif- 
tii  cansis  reram  et  prartextihvf^^—- At  Regi«tr&  dapliois  rant  nataras: 
Cm^plectiuitar  enim  aut  TitalM  Ratuiii  et  Penonaram— aiat  Actoram  So* 
leiuiitatea— et  similia,  absq.  narrationiB  contextn,  8i?e  filo  continuo. 

la  hh  Imperfectae  HistoriaB  defisctum  aliqaem  noa  puto  designandum,  cum 
iiiit  taoquam  Imperfecta  Misiae,  ut  defectua  hvjaamodi  ait  ex  ipaA  earum 
Datura.     C.  6. 

*  Atheoae  Oxoniensea,  Sec.  a  new  editioo,  with  additiona ;  and  a  Conti- 
amtioD,  by  Philip  Bliaa,  Feilow  of  St  John*a  College,  Oxford^  18lS— and 
Ihe  Hiftory  and  Antiq.  of  the  UniTeraity  of  Oxford,  from  Wood'a  Original 
MSS.  fltc.  by  John  Gateh,  A.  M.  1792. 

f  O,  qui  conceme  lea  etudea  &  lea  traita  remarkable  du  Caractere  et  da 
la  Tie  det  Savana,  lea  progrea  dea  Lettrea,  leur  decadence,  leur  renourelle* 
menty  la  difference  de  la  methode  et  du  goat  auivant  leaquela  on  lea  a 
timitea  dam  lea  differena  ages,  ce  «ont  dea  matierea  qui  plaiaent  a  tout  ama- 
tenr  de  la  litterature.  Lea  Articlea  de  reglement  et  de  diacipline,  quotq.  ill 
9fbtat  uae  image  de  P  antiquity  qui  pique  la  curioaite,  qaoiqu'ila  puiasent 
aoaTeni  dooaer  lien  a  dea  reflexiona  utilea  et  judicieuaea,  ont  neantmoina  par 
eax  rnemea  qaelqne  chose  de  aec  et  meme  de  petit,  qui  aemble  porter  avee 
t^penmii  ct  le  dugout    Husjt  ne  pouroii  tes  omettrc^  lans  manquer  a 
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up  tliose  Ughter  matters  just  now  mei^^dned^  and  having 
Deboullai  for  a  guide,  and  his  more  plodding  labours  for  an 
exemplar,  he  had,  according  to  his  own  account,  the  com- 
paratively more  easy;  part  of  giving  a  polish  to  his  predeces- 
sor's nfaterials.  Of  his  biographies  he  is  very  sparing: 
he  holds  out,  indeed,  some  greater  luminaries— *such,  at 
least,  as  he  thought  so,  the  Standoncs,  Almains,  Gersons : 
Ibut  the  little  stars  he  throws  into  utter  shade.  Cxevier's 
History,  therefore,  may  perhaps  be  more  agreeable  to  polite 
readers;  but  it  required  less  of  labour,  perhaps  of  litera- 
ture ;  and  for  many  purposes,  is  certainly  less  useful  and  in- 
Btructive,  than  the  arduous,  and  with  all  its  minutiae,  exten- 
nve,  undertaking  of  Andiony  Wood. 

I  had  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Wood^s  volumes, 
when  I  undertook  to  write  the  History  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge)  but  the  plan  I  adopted  more  resembles-  his 
than.  Crevier's.  I  adopted  it  insensibly ;  but,  I  think,  natu- 
rally. It  is,  however,  as  the  reader  must  perceive,  one 
liable  to  numerous  onussions,  susceptible  of  perpetual  im- 
provements, and  calling  for  additions  without  end.  . 

What  other  editors  then  have  been  lately  doing  for  Wood, 
I  have  attempted  to  do  for  myself.  Wood  begins  his  Athenae 
Oxou.  in  1500;  and  it  is  brought  down  to  his  death  in  Nov. 
1695.  It  professes  to  give  an  exact  histoiy  of  all  the  writers 
and  bishops  who  had  been  educated  at  Oxford  during  that 
period.  He  had  a  John  Aubrey  (an  able  pioneer)  to  dig  for 
him,  and  explore.  Yet,  vrith  all  his  assiduity  and  care,  there 
were  many  omissions;  and  it  matters  not  what  were  the 
causes.  Our  history  did  not  propose  to  notice  all  authors, 
nor  all  bishops,  but  such  only  as  were  known  by  their  writ- 
ings ;  and,  perhaps,  some  may  think  several  writers  are  in- 

I'un  des  principauz  points  de  Tue  que  je  me  suis  proposes.— -—Cenz  de  mee 
L^teurs  qui  craindront  que  ces  metieres  ne  les  eanoyent,  peuvent  les  pas* 
ten    ButdredeVUiihersiU  de  Paris.  Preface, 
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troduced  QODecessarily.  Bat  be  these  matters  as  they  tnnj, 
if  Anthony  Wood,  with  all  his  assiduity  and  care,  and  co- 
operating friends,  eonld  not  help  omissions,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected diat  in  a  woiic  of  humbler  pretensions,  and  \ifiih  less  of 
co-operation,  diere  will  be  numerous  and  striking  omissions ; 
and  an  ajpology  is  not  necessary,  for  not  having  attained  what 
was  never  professed,  and  what  could  not  have  been  executed. 

What  already  has  been  mentioned  as  the  cause  of  some 
delays,  must  haVe  occasioned  also  some  omissions.  When 
a  person  is  introduced  lAto  a  gairden,  rich,  beautiful,  and ' 
extensive,  and  left  to  range  at  large,  at  his  own  discretion! 
what  wonder  if  he  indttlges  in  some  natural  propensities  i 
If  with  a  little  fondness,  he  lingers  in  some  delightflil  walks, 
eats^  peiliaps,  not  apaoingiy,  of  the  choicest  fruits,  and 
phicks,  as  he  passes/  many  of  the  mdst  odoriferous  flowers  ? 
If^  gratifying  one  sense  at  the  expence  of  another,  he  may 
pass  many  a'  stately  tree  without  perceiving  it,  and  a  brook, 
murmuring,  perhaps,  at  his  feet^  or  some  songster  warbling 
over  his  head,  without  even  hearing  them  i  Evpry  species 
of  intemperant^  has  somfethiiig  of  ebriety,  which  causes 
forgetfulness  or  n^lsdt.  To  speak  without  figure,  when 
tlie  work,  to  which  these  volumes  are  an  appendix,  was  first 
undertaken,  it  was,  after  many  yeans  of  a  course  of  read- 
mg,  sometimes  iti  the  way  of  pleasure,  sometimes  of  d 
profession :  a  world  of  reading  was'  to  be  gone  over ;  and 
criticism,  like  the  volatile  spirit,  which  rises  from  heat,  will 
proceed  from  much  reading.  When  engaged,  too,  and 
often  captivated  with  what  is  immediately  before  us,  we  are  , 

apt  not  to  perceive  many  objects  around  us ;  and,  as  from 
die  varieties  of  literature,^  we  iliay  go  too  slowly  to  our 
memoranda  and  register-books,  we  may  return  from  them 
too  much  in  haste*    ^ 

Some  omissions  have  Jbeen  occasioned  by  a  desire  of  pro- 
curing information  at  original  sources,  and  from  the  writ- 
11^  of  the  men  themselves,  of  whom  I  have  so  briefly 
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spoken.  Thus  fiir^  litde  use  has  been  made  of  our  po- 
pular biographies :  an  observation  thb,  however,  made  with 
the  utmost  deference  and  respect.  That  we  have  British 
Biographies  written  by  men  of  much  learning,  uniform  in- 
dustry, and  undoubted  fidetity,  and  iherefore  carrying  with 
them  the  greatest  authority,  no  one  can  be  ignorant.  The 
hint  is  dropped,  not  to  intimate  defects  in  those  works,  but 
to  account  for  omissions  in  this.  Thus,  for  instance,  had  I 
been  more  conversant  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  the 
*  names  of  some  distmguished  Cantabrigians,  so  prominent  in 
that  great  national  work,  couM  not  have  escaped  notice ; 
and  in  what  remains  of  this  volume,  more  use  will  be  made 
of  such  learned  labours. 

As  some  omissions,  though  unavoidid)le,  have  been  with- 
out design,  so  others,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  wilful :  such 
for  instance,  as  the  names  of  many  ingenious  and  learned 
men,  who  are  still  alive.  However  agreeable  it  may  be  to 
pay  the  respect  due  to  living  merit  in  works  of  this  kind,  it 
is  always  {ittended  with  peculiar  delicacy,  and  often  with 
some  hazard.  On  one  side,  you  are  liable  to  offend,  on  the 
other,  to  disappoint.  Party-spirit,  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
might  look  for  an  advocate,  (not  that  such  a  wqrk  allows  ot 
partialities,  nor  that  any  party,  nor  ,any  individual  of  a  party, 
has  shewn  any  inclination  to  |>ias  this).  Even  the  language 
of  friendship  may  be  construed  into  selfishness,  and  that  of 
gratitude  into  sycophancy  and  flattery.  . 

But  .of  this  part  of  the  subject  another  view  may  be 
taken,  that  speaks  once  for  all :  few  men  would  be  equal  to 
the  task.  lu  the  present  Voyage  of  Observations,  more  of 
Oeean  has  already .  been  traversed  than  has  been  properly 
explored:    ^ 

—-^  Maria  ondique  et  undique  ecelum! 

and  it  may  be  prudent  not  to  attempt  the  new  world,  though 
promising  fresh  light,  and  new  discoveries.  Genius  and  ta- 
lentjS;  and  learning,  may  be  eveiy  day  springing  up,  and 
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(however  flattering  the  attempt,  as  being  more  likely  to  be 
encouraged)  too  numerous  to  be  grasped  by  «  moderate 
hand. 

$Oy  to  take  a  hint  (as  indeed  has  already  been  done)  from 
one  who  has  often  stood  a  friend;  De  moderuis-^— praeter 
ea,  quae  jam  antea  dicta  sunt,  baud  aliam  affero  excusatio- 
nem,  quam  quod  modestiae  meae  grave  duxerim,  virtutes  eo- 
rum  pro  meritis  decantando^  adulationis  suspicionem  in« 
currere,  et  gratiam,  sive  apud  ipsos^  sive  prc>pinquos  eorum 
etiamnum  viventes  ineundam,  sacrosanctae '  veritati  praepo- 
•uisse  videri*. 

Still,  as  sopie  machines  may  be  more  easily  put  in  mo- 
tion, than  made  to  stop,  so,  in  certiun  pursuits,  is  it  with  the 
human  mind:  it  begins,  perhaps^  in  a  start,  or  with  slight 
exertions,  and  with  little  of  design;  but  impelled,  as  it 
proceeds,  by  stronger  motives,  it  proceeds  with  more  force ; 
till  being  driven  from  its  original  direction,  amidst  new  and 
unexpected  scenes,  it  becomes  unable  to  keep  its  first  reso- 
lutions unbroken  and  entire. 

So  in  this  case,  what  affected  me  at  first  perhaps  but  * 
little,  was  more  impressive  by  nearness;  and  the  exerci* 
tations  became  more  various,  as  ^e  objects  were  more  nu- 
merous. Prudence  suggested  a  caution,  and  inability  for 
completing  what  might  be  wbhed,  brought  on  a  resolution 
not  to  attempt  it.  But,  peijiaps,  should  God  spare  my  life 
two  or  three  years  longer  (though  I  have  something  within 
me  that  preaches  strongly  of  mortality),  I  may  make  out 
another  list  of  more  recent  names;  and  in  that  case,  when 
human  opinions  and  irailties  cannot  affect  the  writer,  the 
particulars  trill  be  left  to  proper  persons  to  do  with  them 
what  they  please. 

So,  fronf  these  preliminaries,  which  must  serve  as  apo- 
logies, I  pass  to  another  series  of  additions^  ^  a  few  more 
last  words.'' 

*  Godwin,  de  Pnnol.  Aagl.  Pnofat, 
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LEGES OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

I 

The  former  ,Serie$  of  Additions  referred  to  the  flis- 
lory  only :  there  could  therefore  be  a  reference  to 
nathmff  but  that:  this  latter  Series  refers  both  to 
the  History  and  the  former  Additions:  ity  there' 
forSf  becomes  netessory  to  marh,  by  characteristic 
signatures^  the  references  fo  each.  T^huSf  in  the 
following  Series,  H,  with  the  page  subjoined^  will 
shew  the  page  in  the  History ,  to  which  the  reference 
is  made ;  and  A,  with  the  page  subjoinedf  wxd 
shew  the  page  in  the  Additions. 

VOL.  L— THf;  INTRODUCTION. 

A.  p.  S,  4.    Registers.    . 

The  importanice  of  Register^  both  in  CoUq^es  and  Uni- 
▼ersities^  for  the  purposes  of  biography,  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one ;  and,  since  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  they  have  been 
regularly  kept :  and  as,  on  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  they  will  be  preserved  in  great  order,  iso,  on  the  other, 
that  they  urill  always  be  accessible,  where. the  cale  requires: 
—the  same  also  of  what  are  called  the  Archives,  as  being  of 
the  greatest  consequence  in  matters  of  history — and,  accord- 
ingly, each  University  has  its  public  Registrar :  Oxford  has 
several,  and  the  appointment  of  a  Keeper  of  the  Archives,  as 
a  distinct  officer,  seems  a  wise  regula^on  in  the  economy  of 
the  University  of  Oxford.    Oxford  Matriculation  Book  be- 
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gjns  in  1565;  Cambric^e  about  the  same  period ;  and,  conse* 
f  oendy,  Dr.  Richardson's  List  ot  Graduates  begins  before 
the  regular  Umversity  matricufau 

H.  p.  S,  I.  10.    Dreams  of  Mimks. 

As  there  appears  in  some  writers,  either  from  self-love,  or 
a  desire  to  currj  fiivour  with  present  times,  a  propensity  to 
nnder-iate,  or  eyen  entirely  to  overlook,  the  attainments  of 
fonner  periods,  so  in  others,  to  over-rate  them,  and  almost  to 
identify  them  with  the  age  in  which  they  themselves  live.  The 
farmer,  as  there  will  be  anodier  opportunity  of  observing,  was 
die  case  of  Hume;  flie  latter,  as  I  have- already  hinted,  that  of 
Anthony  Wood.  Indeed,  we  may  be  led  into  error  or  ne- 
glect by  too  much  scepticism,  oo  less  than  too  great  a  fond- 
Dess  for  antiquity.  Still  our  r^igious  institutions,  like  those 
of  the  ancient  Jews*,  were  accompanied  with  schools;  and 
as  we  must  begin  with  them,  the  infantine  literature  of  mo- 
nastic ages,  as  well  as  its  more  advanced  and  improved  state, 
has  its  natural,  and,  therefore,  should  find  its  regular  pl^ce. 

H.  p.  $•    line  Arts. 

Yery  lately,  a  most  magnificent  collection  of  paintings, 
prints,  and  books,  on  the  fine  arts,  together  with  a  suitable 
endowment,  to  give  them  effect,  has  been  presented  to  the 

*  Nam  ante  excidium  sub  Vespasiano,  habebantur  in  Academic  Hieroso* 
aolytani  Synagogs  sea  Collegia  amplius  quadringenta,  quorum  singalis 
inerant  Schol*  item  binae :  altera,  qua  Lex  scripta  praelegebatur  *>{)0  n^^^ 
I  e.  Bibltotheca ;— altera,  qu&  MisturioiA,  seu  Traditiones  atq.  exegeses  vete- 
nun,  sententise  receptft,  decisiones  forenses,  id  genus  caetera  docebantnr. 
Hcc  autem  *r>oVn  n^n  seu  Domus  DOctrina  nuocupabantur.  SeUUm  Pro- 
legomena  ad  Hhrum  Smgularem  de  Succeukmibus  ad  Leges  f^rcorum.— It  it 
remarkable,  that  monastic  houses  had  similar  provisions,  two  schools,  aa 
outvavd  and  aviawnd  one,  as  I  bave  ciifewlKre  shewn  ftom  tile  Asee* 
tianu 
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University  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam ;  and  the  result  no  one  can 
tell :  perhaps  it  may  be,  that,  at  some  future  period,  the  arti 
may  intermix  even  with  the  sciences  in  these  seats  of  lite- 
rature, more  than  we  are  at  present  aware  of;  and  should 
that  ever  happen,  the  propriety  of  such  incidental  remarb 
on  the  arts,  in  connexion  with  our  Academia,  will  be  mors 
sensibly  felt  than  they  can  be  now. 

H.  p.  9,  1.  6.    Bodleian  Library,  (particularly  the  Colkc' 
tions  of  Dr.  RawUmon  and  Mr.  Gough.)     ' 

That  of  Dr.  Rawlinson  contains  a  volume,  of  pieces  be* 
fore  copied  by  Mr.  Hearne,  of  Mr.  Hatther's  Catalogue  of 
Provosts  and  Fellows  of  King's  College,  with  some  more 
papers.  Among  others,  too,  of  Dr.  Rawlinson  may  be 
mentioned  one  volume,  (diough  not  going  much  into  detail), 
as  being,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  this  collection,  entitled,  The 
Foundation  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  with  the  Names 
and  Ajpis  of  all  such  noble  Persons  as  have  been  Earls  of 
Cambridge,  and  Chancellors  of  the  University  for  100 
Years  (to  1662),  with  various  other  Notices  of  a  public  Na- 
ture. It  was  written  by  William  Sanderson,  who,  as  Af 
pears  by  the  Preface,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  This 
volume  contains  the  Certificate  of  the  Records  of  the.  Urn- 
versity,  as  it  was  read  over  in  the  Consistory,  April  2,  1629* 

Mr.  Gough's  Collections  are  more  numerous,  and  very  va- 
luable. Among  these  are,  Cantabngiensis  Academia,  or 
the  Antiquities  and  Curiosities  of  Cambridge  Univernty,  by 
John  Pointer,  the  same  writer,  I  suppose,  as  published  the 
Oxoniensis  Academia,  or  the  Antiquities  and  Curiosities  of 
the  University  of  Oxford:  they  also  contain,  <' Miscella- 
nies relative  to  the  County,  the  Town,  and  the  University  of 
Cambridge."  These,  according  to  a  note  written  in  them  by 
Dr.  Farmer,  seem  to  have  been  the  collection  of  W.  la* 
gram,  and  contain  many  curious  particulars*  The  more  va- 
luable part  of  Gough's  Collections  aie^  the  MSS.  of  Fibb^ 
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Blomefield,  author  of  the  Collectanea  Cantabrigiensia,  and 
die  History  of  Norfolk.  They  consist  of  two  volumes,  fo- 
lio. The  first  volume  of  the  two  folios  contains  General 
Collections  ibr  the  County  and  University  of  Cambridge ; 
the  dndy  Church  Inscriptions  and  other  materials  for  the  ge- 
neral History  of  Cambridgeshire,  all  the  Towns  being  en- 
tered in  alphabetical  OrdeK  In  this  are  transcribed  all  the 
old  charters  from  King  John  to  Edward  VI.  of  the  Town 
of  Cambridge,  which  was  done  by  the  appointment  of  John 
Wicksted,  sometime  an  alderman  .of  the  same  town.  There  are 
also  two  smaller  volumes,  in  4to.  by  Blomefield.^-But  the 
most  valuable  of  Gough's  volumes  are  the  vast  collections  of 
Dr.  Mason,  consisting  of  34  volumes  folio.     Dr.  Mason  > 

was  the  well-known  antiquary  of  Trinity  College,  Cam* 
bridge,  of  which  he  was  Fellow,  and  for  the  history  of 
which  he  left  considerable  materials  in  manuscript,  whicE 
are  now  in  Trinity  College.  And  these  are  the  principal 
M8S.  relating  to  Cambridge,  that  I  have  met  with  in  the 
Bodleian  at  Ojiford. 

H.  p.  10*    Mrl  Hare. 

I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  having  formerly  seen  a  vo- 
lume of  Mr.^  Hare's  Collections  in  the  Library  of  Caius 
College :  indeed  there  are  two  Volumes  fol.  of  them  in  that 
Library,  which  are  frequently  referred  to  by  Mr.  Blomefield, 
in  his  MSS.  that  are  among  Gough's  Collections  in  the 
Bodleian.  In  the  Catal.  MSS.Ang.  etHeb.  p.*  122,  123, 
their  distinct  titles  may  be  seen.  Part  of  them  only  relate 
to  Cambridge.  .    - 

A.  p.  6,  L  10.    Baker*s  History* 

But  whatever  disapprobation  any  persons  might  feel  for 
Mr.  Baker,  and  Us  writings,  it  is  certain,  that  Mr.  B.  pos- 
sessed an  indifference,  bordering  on  contempt,  for  their 
jodgment ;  and^  indeed,  bating  a  little  superstitious  fondness 
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for  what  W48  ancient,  diere  is  but  little  to  which  candour  can 
object  in  his  writings :  but,  in  some  respects.  Baker's  con- 
duct was  a  satire  on  his  censurers.  In  his  Preface  to  the 
Funeral'  Sermon  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Bichmond  and 
Derby,  he  thus  expresses  himself  of  his  contemporaries  of 
$L  John's :  '^  I  have  no  partiality  or  fondness  for  the  present 
"  College,  nor  do  I  possess  such  advantages  from  it  as  to 
*^  tempt  me  to  deviate  from  the  truth ;  and  I  do  here  dechue 

s 

^'  that  I  have  more  regard  to  our  founders  and  benefactors, 
^^  than  I  have  to  the  present  CoUege  now  living*''  And 
again:  ^' As  it  is,  I  trust  it  with  die  reader.  -  If  what  has 
**  been  said  by  way  of  apology  do  not  satisfy  towards  ob- 
^'  tmning  his  fieivour,  the  next  thing  I  am  to  tM  him  is,  I  do 
**  not  value  hb  censure — I  have  always  had  an  inclinaticHi  to 
^f  speak  the  trudi,  and  to  do  right,  especially  where  it  is 
*^  most  deprest,  and  wanted,  and  in  that  opinion  I  hope  to 
«  die."    P.  56—60. 

''  The  some  thmgSy^  in  Baker's  History,  which  it  seems 
**  certain  persons  thought  had  better  remain  uiq>ublidied," 
were,  it  is  probable,  some  old-frishioned  sentiments  or  ex- 
pressions, that  Baker  delivered  as  a  nonjuror,  which  he 
most  conscientiously,  yet  most  peaceably,  was :  perhaps,  too 
he  might  be  thought  to  speak  too  favourably  of  the  Pun* 
tans.  As  to  his  opinion  of  Bishop  Gunning,  he  leant  to  the 
side  of  canclour ;  for  he  spake  not  always  conformably  to  his 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  opinions,  or  strict  merit  of  con* 
duct,  but  as  an  historian  stating  facts,  and  according  to  his 
conviction  of  die  sincerity  of  the  persons  of  whom  he  wrote : 
this  appears  very  evident  from  his  Preface  to  Bishop  Fisher's 
Funeral  Sermon,  in  which  he  qualifies  the  Popish  opinions 
delivered  in  the  Sermon,  with  his  natural  candour,  and  with 
great  admiration  of  Fisher ;  yet  vrithout  believing  as  Fisher 
believed. 

Mr«  Ashby,  who  had  been  Seiuor  FeU»w  of  die^  College, 
adds,  in  die  passage  referred  to  above,  '^  diat  when  Mr. 
^  Masters  deigned  puUisfaiiut  die  Life  of  T.  Baker,  he 
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^^  applied  for  leave  to  publish  this  Historyi  but  was  not  al- 
'^  lowed ;  but/'  continues  he,  ^^  any  body  that  can  get  leave 
'^  from  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  may  obtain  a 
^  copy,  and  print  without  troubling  themselves  about  the 
"  faulty  copy  (in  St.  John's  College),  when  the  perfect  one 
"  (m  the  Museum)  may  be  had  so  easily." 


H.  p.  18,  1.  l&-^Jind  their  way  home. 

The  reader  will  please  to  observe,  that  I  have  left  unno« 
ticed  several  manuscripts,  which,  on  their  own  account,  de- 
serve distinct  notice ;  but  as  they  have  been  embodied  into 
the  larger  collections,  they  must  now,  of  course,  be  consi- 
dered a  part  of  them.  Thus,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  Athenas 
Cantabrigienses  of  Drake  Morris,  formerly  Fellow-Common- 
er of  Trinity  College,  was  taken,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
into  Baker's,  Mason's,  and  Cole's  larger  collections.  Among 
the  Harleian  MSS.  it  consists  of  two  volumes,  folio ;  though 
after  all,  it  professes  to  be  only^Extracts  and  Compilations 
from  Bale,  Pitts,  Fuller,  and  others.  '  For  the  same  reason, 
I  have  omitted  one  or  two  formerly  possessed  by  Dr.  Raw- 
linson,  and  now  probably  in  Ids  Collection  in  the  Bodleian  or 
in  some  other  library,  such  as  the  Foundation  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  with  a  Catalogue  of  the  Principal  Found- 
ers, &C.  being  collected  by  John  Ivory,  Fol.  1671*  This 
belonged  to  George  VtUiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  for- 
merly  Chancellor  of  the  University.  See  Rawlinson's  £ng- 
lish  Topographer,  p.  IS. 

H.  p.  18,  1.  fl.    JRoss. 


John  Ross  died  in  I49h  Brian  Twyne,  the  Oxford  An* 
tii|iiaiy,  describes  him  as  Historiae  utriasq.  Academic  (tarn 
Oxonieusis  quam  Cantabrij^nsis)  aestimator  ommum  flsquii- 
imuis.  Aotiq.  Acad.   Ozoa.  Apol.   L.  1,   p.  7*    Lelatid 
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speaks  of  him  thus :  Secutus  est  Johannes  Rossus  Verovica* 
nus^  vir  uiajoris  longe  diligentise  quam  judicii.  Itiaer. 
Vol.  9,  p.  7ih  Comment,  in  Cygneam  Cantionem;  and 
Rosses  own  account  of  the  early  part  of  our  History,  in  his 
Hist.  Reg.  Anglisp^  and  what  he  says,  de  Academiis  Britanni- 
cis,  seinis  to  accord  with  this  character;  for  he  follows 
almost  implicitly  the  most  credulous  and  superstitious  of  the 
monkish  chroniclers. 

Indeed  one  hardly  knows  what  to  say  of  Ross's  writings, 
with  the  exception  of  the  History  above  mentioned.  Leland 
positively  affirms,  that  he  both  saw  and  read  his  books,  De 
Antiquitate  Academiarum  Britannicarum,  and  contra  pseudo* 
histoiium  Antiquitatis  Grantanae  (as  two  works,  distinct  from 
the  H  ist.  Reg.  Anglias),  with  others ;  and  as  to  Bale,  he  en- 
tirely follows  Leland;  yet  Twyne  thought  the  book  De  Aca- 
demiis was  no  distinct  work  from  *  his  Hist.  Regum  Angliae ; 
and  Caius  doubts  whether  he  ever  wrote  a  book,.de  Acade- 
miis, or  whether  Bayle,  or  even  Leland,  ever*  saw  such :  and 
even  Anthony  Wood  says,  ut  quod  est  res  dicam,  in  errorem 
inde  ductus  est  Noster  ille'  (Brianus  Twyne)^  quoniam  in 
libro  de  Regibus  multa  deprehendit  Academias  tangentia, 
quae  quidem  eidem  propterea  inseruit  Rossus,  quia  Libel- 
lum  suum  de  Academiis,  exiguus  cum  esset,  perdendum  iri, 
haud  falso  augurio,  prtesagiebat.  De  Hist,  et  Antiq.  Oxen. 
'  Lib.  11,  p.  77. 

Hearne,  who  like  Baker,  was  commonly  willing,  if  he 
must  err,  to  err  on  the  side  of  candour,  was,  perhaps,  not 
disposed  to  leave  Leland  under  the  imputation  of  uttering  a 
direct  lie.  He  thinks  these  were  distinct  works  of  Ross's, 
and  that  his  book  de  Academiis,  as  other  of  Ross's  works 
are  known  to  have  been,  were  Tost ;  and  there  is  this,  which 
seems  to  favour  his  opinion,  that  in  Leland's  Itinerarj 
(vol.  iv.  sub  finem)  are  several  extracts  from  the  book  de 
Academiis,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Hist.  R^jrum 
Anghffi.  The  same  inference  may  be  made  from -what  Le- 
land's  friend  Alien  says,  as  quoted  in  the  0th  volume  of 
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Leiand's  Itin.  sub.  fibem.  See  Heme's  Prsfatio  to  Ross's 
Hist.  Regiim  Angl.  in  vol.  10th  of  the  Itinerary.  Add  to 
this,  that  Caius  himself  (DeAntiq.  Cantab.  L.  I>  p.  44,  ed. 
1568)  distinctly  refers  to  such  a  book. 

But  leaving  these  matters,  and  allowing  others  to  settle  the 
value  of  what  4ftos8  asserts  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  I 
must  add  one  observation,  relative  to  Cambridge,  which  is^ 
that  whatever  Ross  says  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Historiola  in  the  Black  Book ;  ,  ^ 

and,  indeed,  (though  he  is  said  to  have  written  a  book,  Conira 
Historiolam  Cantabrigiensem,  Lib.  1 .)  he  says  as  much  him* 
self,  where,  after  speaking  of  the  story  of  Cantaber,  he  says, 
ul  scribunt  Cantabrigienses,  Hist.  Reg.  Ang.  p.  26 ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  followed  an  equally  gooJ  authority  for  what  he 
says  about  Oxford.  Secutus  est  (as  Leland  says,  who  is 
speaking  of  the  Historia.  Rerum  Memorabilium,  quam  Aca- 
demia  Isiaca  religiose  servat)  et  Rossus  Vervioensis— *hanc 
qualemcunque  de  Scholarum  translatione  opinionem.  Com- 
ment, in  Cygn.  Cantionem,  p.  76. — The  only  instance  in 
which  Ross  varies  from  the  Historiola  Cant,  is,  the  former 
makes  the  date  of  Cantaber's  building  Cambridge,  A.  M. 
4317;  the  latter,  4321. 

In  speaking,  in  the  text,  of  what  Leland  promised^  I  al- 
lude to  what  he  aimounced  in  Comment,  in  Cygneam  Cant, 
sab  voce,  Granta :  Quin  Grantse  gloriam  in  opusculo;  quod 
de  Academtis  sum  propediem  editurus,  cotlandabo:  of 
which,  and  a  conclusion  drawn  from  it,  Bishop  Nicholson  • 
observes,  after  Dr.  Caius — *^  When  the  sky  falls,  we  shall 
catch  larksi"  English  Hist.  Library,  p.  125,  ed.  1776.  I  * 
spake  from  a  belief,  which  appears  to  have  been,  also,  the 
opinion  of  Bishop  Nicholson  and  Dr.  Caius,  that  Leland 
alluded  to  some  intended  publication  of  his  own,  as  indeed, 
(though  it  was  never  published)  by  the  Ass^iTio  Antiq. 
Ox.  it  appears  he  did ;  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  Oxon.  in 
Angl.  AcademiflB  Descriptio,  and  the  Oratio  habita,  &c.. 
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Cantabrigiae,  which  ve  printed  in  hi»  Itinerary,  by  Heaiiie, 
w^re  written  by  other  persona. 

It  may  then  appear  to  some  not  improbable,  I  think,  that 
Leland,  from  what  he  found  in  Ross,  and  the  others,  de  Aca* 
demiis,  did  meditate  to  publish  some  work  on  the  same  aub- 
ji^ct:  though  after  all,  with  due  submission  to  the  above 
learned  men,  I  would  humbly  propose  a  question,  whether 
he  might  not  have  in  his  eye  that  elegant  Letter  de  Acade* 
mfis,  wrhten  by  Nicholas  Fitzherbert,  which,  as  already  ob- 
served, is  published  in  the  Itinerary^  vol,  9,  p.  105,  ed. 
Hearae,  ' 

II.  p.  25,  1.  3.     University  Writers^ 

There  have,  also,  been  published  vanous  pamphlets,  relating 
to  the  disputes  in  particular  Colleges,  of  which  the  most  fa- 
mous are  the  numerous  ones  between  the  Master  of  Trinity 
College  (Dr.  Bentley),  and  the  Fallows.  In  1684  were  pub- 
lished extracts  from  the  larger  book  of  Statutes,  and  repub- 
Ibhed  in  1714,  with  some  additions:  but  a  cohiplete  collec- 
tion was  printed  in  1785,  comprehending  Statuta  Antiqua ; 
Statuta  non  in  ordinem  redacta ;  Statuta  Regis  Henrici  8^' ; 
Statuta  Regis  Edw.  6^ ;  Statuta  Regines  Elizabethae  primo 
Regai  siii  Edita;  Statuta  Reginae  Elizabeths  Anno  Duode- 
cimo Regni  sui  Edita ;  Statuta  Reginald!  Pole,  Anno  a  Nati- 
vitate  Domini  15^7.  A  very  few  copies  were  printed ;  and 
the  Esquire  Beadles,  and  two  or  three  other  public  officers, 
possess  each  a  copy :  but  such-like  works,  relating  as  they 
do,  to  the  regulations  of  particular  Colleges^  or  the  govem- 
ment  of  the  University,  not  being  in  the  nature  of  histories 
of  them,  though  illustrating  some  parts,  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  bring  into  the  present  list. 

H.  p.  20,  1.  14.     Bede. 

1  have  ebewhere  given,  at  large,  a  translation  of  all  that 
can  be  mtroduced  into  this  quiMtion  from  the  venerable  Bede. 
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See  Volume  Ist  of  our  Hist.  Camb.  p.  47;  and  again,  p.  136. 
It  will  be  there  seen,  that  Bede  never  once  mentions  Cam- 
bridge ;  nor  have  I  rashly  said  here  that  Doctorum  Homu 
num  Universitas,  Parker's  Catal.  &c.  p.  1,  (marked  as  a  re- 
ference, and  in  italies)  with  Bede's  name  in  the  margin,  are  i 
not  to  be  found  in  the  venerable  Bf  de.  Vid.  Hist.  Eccles. 
Gent.  Angl.  L.  2,  C.  15,  L.  3,  C.  18.  But  I  perceive  tfie 
tack  on  which  the  Archbishop  went;  he  followed  Dr.  Caius's 
authority ;  who  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  same  order,  re- 
fers to  Lydgate,  Beverley,  and  Bede,  and  affirms — Authores 
praBterea  esse,  Cantabrum  Athenis  edoctum,  inde  Philosophos 
advocasse,  et  Cantabrigias  docendi  grati&  collocasse :  et  ab 
his  initiis  ad  suam  (Beda  et  Alfndi)  memoriam,  prima 
Schola  et  Universitatis  nomine,  Cantabrigiam  claruisse. 
De  Antiq.  Cantab.  Acad.  L.  1,  p.  56.  But  Bede  does  not 
say  even  this. 

Abraham  Wheloc,  the  learned  Arabic  Professor,  publish- 
ed at  Cambridge,  in  1644,  Bede's  History,  accompanied 
with  King  Alured,  or  Alfred^s  Anglo*  Saxon  Version,  together 
with  Annotations,  selected  from  Saxon  MSS.  which  he 
translated  into  Latin.  Wheloc,  as  appears  from  the  Dedica* 
tion  to  this  work,  was  a  strenuous  assertor  of  the  Antiquity 
of  Cambridge,  and  on  this  passage  in  Bede — Quae  in  Galliis 
bene  disposita  vidit,  imitari  cupiens,  instituit  Scholam,  L.  3, 
C.  18,  (recce  Scole;  Alfred)  he  gives  the  following  version  of 
the  Saxon  annotation :  Quae  in  Galliis  vidit,  haec  omnia  Rex 
Alufedus  ad  [pihian  jeleapan]  Catholicam  seu  Orthodoxam 
fidem  retulit :  Cupiens  ergo  Catbohcam  lidem  sive  Ortho^ 
doxam  imitari,  banc  Scholam  Catkolica  Jidei,  pro  tota  pro- 
vincia  sua,  normam  coDstitoit.  Nam  Lib.  £,  Cap.  15, 
"  fidei  Sacramentis  provinciani  totam,  (in  qu&  floret  hodie 
Caniabr^ay  participem  facere  curavit."  Now  from  what 
has  been  said,  it  will  appear,  that  in  qua  floret  hodie  Canta' 
brigia  is  the  gratis  dictum  of  the  annotator's,  if  indeed  he 

wrote  that  line :   for  Cjiaoraceartjie   and   Gjianranbjiycse  are  the 

Iroids  used  in  Btde  apd  the  Saxon  Chronicle  for  Cambrrdge, 


*        \ 
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and  in  later  times  Cantebrigia,  or  Cantibrigia,  is  commonly 
used  in  registers  and  other  manuscripts^  as  Mr.  Baker  has 
observed.  y 

But^  at  all  events,  we  may  collect,  from  what  I  have  said 
above,  bow  quoters  and  commentators  often  force  out  a 
meaning  from  an  author  that  was,  perhaps,  after  all,  never 
meant.  This  is  coining,  for  ready  use,  money  that  has  not 
on  it  the  royal  stamp:  and  still  further,  even  as  to  the 
Schola,  it  being  so  immediately  connected  with  the  Cailuh 
-  Uca  FideSj  it  seems  to  have  been  only  a  Schola  Monastics, 
M onasterialis,  C/ai/5/ra/i5,  ''in  qua  Pueri  seculares  extra 
claustrum  Monachis  in  literis  instituebantur."  See  Du* 
fresne's  Glossarium   ad   Script.   Med.    &  Inf.    Latinitatis, 

Tom.  3j  sub  voce,  Schokt. 

« 

* 

H.  p.  22,  1.  2.    Fuller. 

It  ma^  however,  be  observed,  that  Dr.  Fuller,  beside 
what  he  says  i^n  his  History  of  Cambridge,  intersperses  a  few 
particulars,  in  hia  Church  History  of  Britaiu,  relating  to  her 
privileges.  Cent.  2,  12.  Ser  Christian  Students.  Cent. 
4,  9,  and  Persecutions — Its  foundation^  or  rather  refowtda-^ 
tion.  Cent.  7>  46,  and  some  other  matters,  on  which  I 
have  made  occasional  remarks  in  different  parts  of  the  pre« 
sent  work,  and  in  the  Hist,  of  Cambridge. 

H.  p.  22,  I.  17.    Miller. 

^  ». 

Rawlinson  (English  Topographer,  p.  13)  speaks  of  this 
as  a  trifling  pamphlet,  and  it  certainly  contains  only  200 
pages ;  still  it  answer^  to  its  character,  and  performs  what  it 
proposed.  All  our  printed  histories  of  Cambridge  are  little 
more  than  pamphlets ;  and  this  Account,  8cc.  is  larger  than 
Archbishop  Parker's  History. 

H.  p.  22,  I.  23.     Carter's  History. 
Mr,  Carter's  History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  is  one 
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volume  8vo.  pp.  47 1>  printed  in  1753*  This  is  now  rather 
scarce.  The  same  writer  also,  published  a  History  of  the 
Town  and  County,  one  volume  8vo.  of  nearly  the  same 
size ;  and  this  is  so  extremely  scarce,  that  the  Library  of  the 
London  Institution  gave  £10  for  a  copy:  the  British  Mu- 
seum purchased  one  for  £20.  It  is  not  printed  in  so  incor- 
rect a  manner  as  the  History  of  the  University. 

H.  p.  46.    Sigebert. 

ft 

1 

Whatever  is  said  concerning  Sigebert  and  Cambridge  by  me^ 
or  by  others,  must  evidently  be  taken  cum  Grano  Salis.  The 
Saxon  Chronicle,  the  best  guide,  when  it  says  any  thing  at  all 
of  the  Saxons,  though  it  speaks  more  largely  of  Sigebert, 
King  of  the  West  Saxons,  in  the  8th  century  (A.  755,  756), 
says  nothing  of  Sigebert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  except, 
that  (A.  604)  the  East  Saxons  received  the  laver  of  baptism 

under  his  reign;  Heji  epc  8eaxe  onpenjon  jeleajraa  t  pulpihxef 

\^  nnben  Sabyjiht  cyninje  *.  Of  Grantebrygg,  or  Cagibridge, 
it  only  says,  (A.  875)  that  three  kings  (ot  the  D^nes)  led  an 
army  to  it,  and  staid  there  an  entire  year ;  and  again  (A.  921) 
that  the  army  that  w^s  at  Grantunbrygg  chose  him  (Edward) 

as  their  Lord,  -j  jre  bejie  «e  to  jOp-auxanhjiycxe-  hyrbe  bine  jeceaf 
r/i^nlice  faAm  to  hlaFoptoe.  Chrouol.  Sax.  A.  021.  Ed. 
Wheloc,  Cantab.  1644.  But  the  Saxon  Chronicle  says,  not  a 
syllable  either  of  the  Schopl  or  literature  of  Cambridge. 

Nennius's  Historia  Britonum  does  not  come  down  so  fsw, 
and  he  says  nothing  of  Caingraunth,  except  that  he  mentions 
it  at  the  end,  among  the  "  Nomina  omuiutn  Civitatum  Bri- 

taimias." 

In  Asser  (one  in  the  order  of  Gale's  Scriptores  Britan. 

*  It  may  be  obierved  here,  tbat  Uie  Saxon  Chronicle,  in  fixing  the  date 
for  the  E.  Angles  receiving  the  Christian  faith  undtr  Sigeherl  in  604,  and 
yet  making  the  date  of  Bishop  F«lix  preaching  this  faith  to  the  same  not 
tm  636,  materially  difiem  as  well  from  Bede  a«  from  the  other  Chroni- 
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Anglo-Sax.  &c.)  we  have  (after  Bede)  the  account  of  Sige- 
berths  turning  monk,  and,  when  the  country  was  laid  waste 
by  the  Danes,  of  his  being  called  from  his  retreat  to  head 
the  army,  which  lie  led  forth  with  the  embleku  of  his  order, 
the  virga  pastoralis,  instead  of  a  sword,  when  he  was  slain. 
p.  146.  He  just  speaks  pf  liim  elsewhere,  but  turns  aside 
to  dwell  on  Fursens's  (an  Irish  monk,  a  perfect  Sweden- 
bourgh)  intercourse  with  angels  and  demons,  and  of  his 
building  in  the  EJast-Angles  a  monastery  in  a  place  given  him 
by  Sigebert,  called  Cnobheresburgh  (all  after  Bede);  but 
not  a  syllable  of  his  Schola  and  Grantebrygge.  In  short, 
Bede  is  our  only  gidde,  and  what  he  says  is  extremely 
vague. 

In  giving,  as  I  have,  in  my  text,  a  date  (637)  to  Bede's 
testimony,  I  spake  memoriter ;  for  indeed  the  date  is  Bede's 
commentators,  not  his.  Schola  sive  Academ.  Cantabrigiens. 
circiter  Ann.  Ch.  637;  fieri  coepit  Catholica,  et  Christiana. 
I  had  too  in  my  recollection  what  Dr.  Fuller  says.  Church 
Hist.  C«nt.  VII.  B.  2,  p.  75.  ''  Here  we  omit  the  several 
^  testimonies  of  Bale,  George  Lilie,  and  Thomas  Goo« 
''  per,  in  their  -several  histories.  Anno  636,  with  many 
^  more,  concluding  Sigebert  then  the  founder  of  the  Uvi* 
^'  versify  of  Cambridge." — ^They  seem  to  make  an  autho* 
rity  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles  .where  it  is  said.  Here  (A.  636) 
Bishop  Faelix  preached  the  faith  of  Christ  to  the  East-Angli- 
ans. 

Hume  sayd  but  little,  and  is  of  no  great  authority  on  the 
Saxon  history :  but  we  may  take  from  him  a  hint  very  perti- 
nent  to  this  place*. — ^  After  his  (Earpwold's)  death,  which 
''  was  violent,  like  that  of  most  of  the  Saxon  princes  tlnit 
''  did  not  early  retire  into  monasteries,  Sigebcfrt,  bis  sticcess- 
''  or,  and  half  brother,  who  had  been  educated  in  France, 
''  restored  Christianity,  and  introduced  learning  among  the 
^'  East-Angles.  Some  pretend  that  he  founded  the  Univer* 
"  sity  of  Cambridge,  or  rather  sojne  School  in  that  place. 
'^  It  is  almost  impossible,  and  quite  needless,  to  be  nKNrb . 
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^  pilrticiilar  in  relating  the  transactions  of  the  Ea'st-Angles." 
Hist,  of  Eng. 

H.  p.  39,  Notes.     Gildas. 

fiellarmine  places  Gildas  in  the  latter  end  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury; others  in  the  6th.  Ttie  works  under  his  name^  as 
published  by  Dr.  Gale,  in  his  Scriptores  Britan.  Anglor^ 
Sax.  &c.  are,  De  Excidio  Britannise  (called  Historia  Gildae) 
et,  Epistola  Gildse :  not  a  syllable  occurs  in  either  about 
Cambridge,  under  any  name  or  form ;  nor  can  the  utmost 
subtlety,  or  even  violence  of  argument,  draw  from  them  any 
thing  which  concerns  our  controversies :  they  can  therefore 
prove  nothing ;  or  rather,  so  far  as  silence  and  some  leading  -  \ 

facts  alluded  to  can  prove  any  thing,  they  are  in  the  face  of 
all  our  arguments. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  could  Caius  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  Gildas  f  The  answer  is,  he  appealed  to  a  spu- 
nous  Gildas,  called  therefore,  as  Twyne  (wrongly  printed 
Twine,  p.  41)  observes,  (Antiq.  Acad.  Oxon.  Apologia, 
p.  26)  by  Polydore,  nebulonem  longe  post  homines  natos 
impudentissimum,  Libro.  Hist.  1 .  It  should,  however,  be  ob« 
served,  that  after  Gildas,  as  it  stands  in  the  note  at  p.  39  of 
our  present  volume,  is,  by  an  error  of  the  press,  placed 
wrong,  for  though  in  his  Antiq.  Cantab.  L.  1,  p.  14,  Caius 
mentions  3588  as  being  the  most  probable  date  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Cambridge-University,  yet  he  does  not  refer  to  him 
on  that  point,  either  there  or  in  the  History. 

H.  p.  45,  1.  !•    Desiroyetv. 

^  .  •        . 

It  may  1)e  worth  while  to  observe  here,  that  the  havoie 
made  bj  the  Saxons  amounted  almost  to  desolation:  scarcely 
any  thing « can  ei^ceed  Gildas's  deacriptioii^ '  th6  sense  of 
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which  the  reader  w)U  readily  perceive ;  the  Latin  he  miut 
make  out  as  he  can ;  for,  besides  Gildas's  barbarous  Ltatio, 
uo  writer  has  suffered  more  from  a  corrupted  text.     Confo- 
vebatur  nanlque^  ultioois  justas  praecedentium  scelerum  cau- 
sa^ de  mari  usq,  ad  mare  Ignis  Orientalis  (al.  Orientali)  sa- 
crilegorum  manu  exaggeratusi  et  fioitimas  quasq.  civitates 
agrosq.  populans^  qui  non  quievit  accensus,  donee  cunctam 
pejie  exurens  insula  superficiem  rubra  occidefitalem  truciq. 
Oceanum  lingua  delamberet — Ita  ut  cunctas  columnar  (al. 
Colouiie)  crebris  arietibus,  omnesq.  Coloni  cum   praepositis 
Ecclesias,  cum  sacerdotibus  et  populo,  mucronibus  undiq, 
micantibus^   ac  flammis   crepitantibus^   simul  solo  stemere- 
tur,    et  miserabili  visU|    in  medio  platearum,    una  turrium 
edito  cardine  evulsarum,  murorumq.   celsorum  saxa^  sacra 
altaria,  cadaverum  frusta,  crustis  ac  si  gelantibus  parpurei 
coloris  tecta,  velut  in  quodani  horrendo  torculari  mixta  vide- 
rentur,  et  nulla  esset  oiyinimodis  praeter  horribiles  domorum 
ruinas  bestiarum   volucrumq.   ventres  in  medio   sepultura, 
salva  sanctarura  animarum   reverentia,  si  tamen  multte  in- 
ventae  sunt,  quae  arduis  coeli  per  id  temporis  a  Sanctis  ange- 
lis  vehebantur  (al.  veherentur).     Hist.  Gildae>   Sect.  ^xiv. 
Inter  Galei  Script.  Britan.  &c.     Now  amidst  thisi  general 
desolation  of  altars,  temples^  houses,  domuum  Ecclesiae, 
custodum  ecclesiarum,  8cc.  as  described  by  Gildas  here  and 
elsewhere,  how  improbable  b  it  that  not  the  9mallest  hint 
should  have  escaped  him  of  colleges  (had  they  existed)  in 
Cambridge,  which  lay  in  those  eastern  parts  of  Britain^  in 
which  this  havoc  first  began,,  and  in  which  it  lasted  so  lopg ! 

H.  p.  45,  last  line.     J.  C.  1229- 

More  than  20  years  after  the  first  diploma  known  to  exist 
of  the  University  of  Paris :  Si  TUniversit^  faisoit  corps^  elle 
avoit  un  chef.  Mais  nous  n'  avons  aucun  acte  oii  il  en  soit 
fait  une  mention  expresse  avant  V  an  ]  200.  Le  Diploma  de 
Philippe  Auguste  donne  en  cette  ann^e  le  nomme,  &c. 
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txme  de  I'TJaiversite  de  Paris^  par  Mods.  Crevier,  Tome  Tii*  . 
pp.  iii.  li£.    This  is  the  6r8t  royal  diploma  known  to  exists 
though  the  University^  it  is  contended,  was  in  existence  long 
before :  Le  roi  Ini  accorde  un  privilege,  et  ne  dit  pas  un  mot 
de  son  Origine. — Crevier. 

The  first  royal  authentic  charter  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ayliffe> 
and  given  at  large  byiiim  in  his  History  of  the  University  of 
Oxford^  Vol.  2,  Append,  p.  6,  is  Charta  Hen.  d^i^  pro  cog- 
nitione  Piacitorum  Universitati  Oxoniae  of  the  28th  yeur  of 
that  king,  A.  1244:  though  I  have  perused  aikiong  Uie 
archives  in  Uie  Tower  of  tliat  University  a  royal  instrument 
and  ao  authentic  one,  with  the  seal  of  the  University  annex* 
ed,  of  the  date  1201 ;  tertio  Johannis.  It  is  a  Compositiott 
between  the  Priory  of  St.  Winifrede  and  the  Univertity^ 
concerning  Jurisdiction.  An  engraving  of  the  seal,  taken 
from  the  original,  may  be  seen  in  Wood's  Hist,  et  Antiq. 

Univers.  Oxon.i.  1,  p.  19* 

\  • 

H.  p»  46,  1. 9*     Grekeland. 

The  Assertor  Antiq.  Oxon.  Acad,  acknowledges,  that  he 
follows,  in  part,  the  authority  of  the  Historiola  Oxon.  and 
that  the  reader  may  possess  the  marrow  and  substance  of  this 
matter,  he  will  please  to  take  from  the  Historiola  the  follow- 
ing  passage,  which'  is  so  full  on  this  subject.  Omnium  au« 
tern  inter  Latinos  nunc  exstantium  Studiorum  Uiiiversitas 
Oxoniensis  fundatione  prior,  quadam  Scientiarum  pluralitate 
generalior,  ac  prasstantior,  invenietur,  prout  suae  fundationis 
iBstnuaat  historian  Britannicse  perantiquae.  Fertur  enim  inter 
bellicosos  iquondam  Trojanos,  quando  cum  duce  suo  BruCo 
Insulam,  tune  Albion,  postmodum  Britanniam,  ac  demum 
dictam  Angliam,  triumphaliter  occuparent,  quosdam  Philoso* 
phos  adventantes  locum  habitationis  sibi  congrus  in  ipsa  In* 
aula  eiegisse,  eui  et  nomen  videlicet  Grekelande,  hi  pfailosOi* 
phi  qui  Grseci  fueiant  usq*  in  p^sentem  quasi  snum  vestigi* 
am  reliquerunt.    A  quo  qaidem  loco  non  loi^  manici|iium 
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Oxon.  noscitur  ease  sitotn^  quod  propter  smnium  prafconun 
^  nemorum  adjaeendum  amoeBitatum  BeUoBitum  (dim  aoti- 
quita^  poBtmodmn  Oxod.,  a  quodam  vado  vidno  sic  diotiun 
populus  Sexonicus  nominavity  et  ad  locum  studii  praeelegit. 
—Ross,  the  Warwick  historian,  who  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  well  acquainted  with  its  Chronicles,  made  up  his  account 
of  that  place  (Hist.  Begum  Anglis,  p»  26,  as  published  by 
Heame  in  the  tendi  Tolnme  of  Inland's  Itinerary)  partly 
from  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth  and  Beverley,  whom  he  men* 
tionsy  and  partly  from  this  Historiola,  that  he  does  not  men* 
tion;  and.it  is  given  at  large  by  Anthony  Wood,  Hist.  Sc 
Antiq.  Univ.  Ox.  1.  1,  p.  4,  and  Nicholas  Fitzherbert,  the 
author  of  the  work  entitled  Descriptio  Oxon.  Acad,  printed 
in  the  9th  volume  of  Leland's  Itinerary,  looked  to  it  sis  the 
very  Coronis  Oxoniensis  Historic. 

Yet,  after  all,  this  Historiola  is  a  mere  fragment  of  a 
single  page,  and  as  a  learned  antiquary  (an  Oxford  man)  has 
observed,  ^'  though  it  is  found  in  some  of  their  MS.  statute- 
''  books,  as  old  as  the  reigns  of  Edw.  III.  and  Hen.  IV.  yet 
^'  it  is  not  much  insisted  on  by  Mr*  Wood,  who  was  sensible 
''  that  it  was  penned  too  carelessly  to  be  of  any  great  use  in 
''  the  grand  controversy."  Eng.  Histor.  Library,  -p.  126. 
Probably,  after  all  said  about  it,  it  is  little  more  than  an  ar« 
tide  made  up  after  Geoffrey  of  Momnouth. 

H.  p.  49>  !•  6.    Saxon  Language. 

Tantum  tunc  Anglicos  abominati  sunt,  ut  quantocunq. 
merflo  poUebant,  de  dignitatibus  pellerentur,  et  multo  minus 
babiles  alienigeftos  de  quacimque  alia  natione,  qiue  sub  co^Io 
est,  exiitissent,  f^alanter  assumerentur.  Xpsum  etiam  Idio« 
rot  tantua  abborrebatit,  quod  kges  lerrsBy  Statwtaq.  R^um 
limgoA  Gd/fifl^  tmctarentur ;  et  pueris  etiam  in  Scbob  pii^ 
eipia  Uteramm  grammatoca  GaUice,  ac  9on  Jf^Udf  traidfe* 
lealiir:  modus  enim  sciibendi  AngUcits  omilter^tur,  etm<H 
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(his  Gallicus  in  Cbartia,  et  in  libris  omnibos,  admitteretur.— 
Historia  Ingulphi.     Gale^  p*  70^  Ti- 


ll, p.  46,  1.  20.    Bede. 

Bede  himself,  as  already  observed,  does  not  notice  the 
date  of  Sigebert's  reign,  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle  barely 
mentions  his  name.  It  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  Genea^ 
logiaper  Partes  in  Britannia  RegumRegnantium  (exTex- 
tu  Roffensi)  nor  (unless  by  taking  Gilbertus  for  Sigbertus, 
or  Sigebertus,  as  I  suppose  we  must,  the  Saxon  S  and  8  much 
resembling  each  other,  in  the  East  Saxons — Gilbertus  stands 
in  the  East-Angles — )  in  the  Successio  Regum  Saxonicorum, 
secundum  Alfridum  Beverlecensem,  8cc.  See  Galei  Script. 
Brit.  &c.  sub  finem.  These  omissions  perhaps  were  occa- 
sioned by  Sigebert's  resigning  the  royal  aiUhority  for  monas- 
tic privacy. 

H.  p..  49,  L  25.     Monuments. 

I  h^ve  not  met  with  any  one  who  b^  been  able  to  trace  sQch 
remains:  and  Dr.  Bennett,  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  who,  id 
connexion  with  his  inquiries  about  the  course  and  limits  of 
the  Roman  roads,  paid  mach  attention  to  this  subject  wheA 
«t  Cambridge,  assures  me,  he  could  never  discover  the 
slightest  evidences  to  warrant  the  opinion, 

H.  p.  55,  notes.     Cambridge. 

f 

I  have  rather  played  with  the  opinion  about  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  Cambridgje,  than  given  a  decisive  opinion ;  and 
to  leave  the  reader  in  possession  of  all  the  materials  fdr 
thinking  that  1  have  on  thi»  subject,  I  have  reserved  two  or 
three  more  ideas  for  this  note,  which  I  have  before  comma* 
nicated  to  the  Gentleman's  Magaadue,  Aug.  1816. 
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The  most  ancient  names  of  the  rivers  of  this  country  must 
evidently  have  been  derived  from  the. British  or  Gaelic  lan« 
guage,  and  probably  had  two  principal  sources,  one,  parti- 
cular, from  something  peculiar  in  the  face  of  the  adjacent 
country;  the  other  more  general,  from  some  provincial 
word,  signifying  water,  streams,  river,  lake,  of  which  are 
found  numerous  and  undoubted  proofs  all  over  the  island : 
and  it  is  certain  that  Graunt,  or  Graunta,  was  the  old  British 
name  of  the  river  long  before  it  was  known  to  the  Saxons.  I 
therefore  am  rather  surprised,,  as  the  country  through  which 
this  river  flowed  was  an  arable  country,  that  etymologists  did 
not  rather  derive  the  name  from  Graufi,  the  British  word  for 
Grain,  and  Canta  from  Cawn,  Reed-Grass,  (in  the  same 
^  manner  as  Lombard  conjectures,  that  Canciitm,  or  Cancia, 
Caesar's  word  for  Kent,  was  framed  from  the  British  word 
Cainc,  signifying  boughs,  ^'  by  reason  that  this  countrie  was 
in  a  manner  wholy  overgrowne  with  woode^'*),  than  from 
Gronsy  a  Saxon  word  for  marshy  grounds.  Camden,  in- 
deed, speaks  with  caution:  a  Gron  Saxonica  dictione,  quae 
locum  palustrem  significat,  si  deducerem,  fbrsan  errarem: 
Asserius  tamen  loca  palustria  in  agro  Sommersettensi  semel 
atq.  iterum  Gronnas  paludosissimas  Saxonico- Latino  voca- 
bulo  dixit,  et  urbs  Frisiae  Occidentalis,  quae  palustri  loco 
sita,  Groneingen  dici,  notissimum  est  Britannia,  p. 
432.  Ed.  1600.  Herodian,  indeed,  speaking  of  Britain  in 
general,  when  visited   by  the   Romans,  says,  that  it  was 

marshy  :     t»  yaf  WKH^a  n??  h^tilafw  x<»^  9irmXv^9fAaf»  r»t(  n  wxutvov 

•xnfix«c«/^vv7(^<y  ixw^n  yiyvtrot.  Lib.  iii.  and  it  was  more  particu- 
larly true  of  this  part  of  the  country,  the  East-Angles,  than 
now:  still,  what  makes  directly  against  this  etymology  of 
Grant  from  Gron  is,  that  the  river  was  called  Graunt,  or 
Graunta,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  it  rises,  long  before  it  came 
to  these  marshy  grounds  in  the  East-Angles. 

On  the  other  hand,    the  appellative  name  for  River, 

*  Peiunbulatidns  of  Kent,  p.  7. 


\ 
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Stream^  Water,  Sec.  in  a  course  of  time,  naturally  enough 
pksses  into  what  is  called  a  proper  name :  thus,  nV),  an 
Hebrew  appellative  (the  River),  became  the  Nile;  Avon, 
or  Afon,  or  Ammon,  (a  Brit,  appellative  for  River)  becomes 
the  River  Avon,  a  proper  name?  on  which  word  Mr.  Rich« 
ards  speaks  thus :  ^'  Avon  is  the  proper  name  of  many  riversf 
*^  in  England ;-— for  which  this  reason  is  to  be  assigned,  viz 
^  that  the  English,  when  they  drove  the  Britons  out  of  that 
^  part  of  Great  Britain,  called  from^^hem  England,  took 
^  the  appellatives  of  the  old  inhabitants  for  proper  names ; 
''  and  so,  by  mistaking  Avon,  which  with  us  only  signifies  a 
''  river  in  general,  it  came  to  serve  for  the  proper  nume  of 
''  several  of  their  rivers."  Sub  voce  Afon^  in  jintiqua  JLin-^ 
guce  Britannicas  Thesaurus. 

The  learned  Mr.  Luid  had  preceded  him  in  these  remarks 
on  the  names  of  rivers.  See  his  Etymological  Dictionary, 
Tit.  1,  • ,  and  his  Letter  on  the  Names  of  Rivers,  sub- 
joined to  Baxter*s  Glossarium  Britannicum ;  and  on  some 
such  ideas,  my  naiiiesake,  Mr.  George  Dyer,  of  Exeter,' 
has  lately  written  a  book,  on  the  names  of  Rivers  and  Hills, 
in  which  he  aims  to  shew,  that  generally  the  proper  names  of 
jJl  our  rivers  are  but  appellattives  for  waters,  streams,  &c. 
and  by  help  of  affixes  and  prefixes,  he  brings  Granta  and 
Canta  under  this  system.  I  assert  not,  that  this  theory  is 
universally  true ;  it  is  at  least  ingenious,  and  has  in  it,  in  part, 
at  least,  much  of  probability.  But  that  it  is  not  universally' 
true  in  regard  to  the  name  of  many  of  the  rivers  of  antiquity, 
will  appear,  on  considering  that  they  are  actually  specific 
names,  founded  on  3ome  fable,  or  something  equally  charac- 
teristic,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  treatise  (ascribed  by  some  to 
Plutarch)  concerning  the  '^  Names  of  Rivers  and  Moun- 
tains, and  of  such  things  as  are  to  be  found  in  them.**      -. 

Wbhing,  however,  to  l^ave  the  reader  in  full  possession  of 
Mr.  G.  Dyer's  idea,  on  the  above  subject,  so  far  as  concerns 
Ac  River  Granta,  I  add  as  *  follows. — With  respect  to  the 
Cam  and  Granta,  then,  Mr.  Dyer  observes,  that  the  Cam 
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was  very  early  called  Caata  at  Cambridge^  and  that  Can  and 
Canta  both  mean  lakt  in  the  Gaelic  language,  jn  GraeliCji 
he  says,  water  was  called  an^  which  is  preserved  both  in 
Canta  and  Granta,  C  and  Gr  being  prefixes,  and  a  a  post- 
fix of  diminution ;  so  that  Granta,  or  Canta,  according  to 
this  theory,  would  both  alike  mean  the  Idttle  River,  or  Lake ; 
afid  Can  and  Cam  (an  and  am  being  synonymous)  are  one 
and  the  same  word«  ^  Restoration  of  the  Ancient  Modes  of 
bestowing  Names  on  the  Risers,  S^c.  by  G.  Dyer,  of  Exe- 
ter, pp.  £59,  240.  And  it  is  certain,  that  appellative  nounr 
in  the  eastern  languages  did  admit  both  prefixes  and  post- 
fixes, and  the  Gaelic  too.  The  subject  ia  well  illustrated 
in  regard  to  the  Gaelic  and  British-  in  Lukl's  Comparative 
Etymology,  already  referred  to. 

H.  p.  56,  1.  17.    D*Ewes. 

Though  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes'  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  (Jan.  £,1641),  on  the  antiquity  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  was  too  inconsiderable  a  piece  to  go  into  the  ac- 
count of  its  histories  (see  the  Univ.  and  Coll.  Camb* 
Introduction),  yet,  as  I  have  said  nothing  distinctly  of  tbis 
gentleman  elsewhere,  and  he  was  a  man  too  distinguished 
altogether,  to  be  omitted,  I  shall  say  a  word  or  two  concern- 
ing him  in  this  place.  He  was  an  historian,  critic,  and  anti- 
quary^ and  a  great  patron  (being  a  wealthy  person)  of  lite- 
rature in  general.  He  possessed  a  large  paternal  esti^e  in 
Sufiblk,  being  born  Dec.  18,  1602,  and  was  educated  at 
St.  John's  CoUege,  under  Dr.  Holdswortb,  July  9,  I6l8. 
When  he  was  not  more  than  18,  he  entertained  the  design 
of  forming  the  "  Plan  of  a  correct  and  complete  History  of 
Great  Britain ;''  he  also  projected,  and  in  part  executed, 
other  works  on  historical  and  antiquarian  topics,  of  sofne 
aim  and  compass ;  some  of  the  volumes  of  which  are  in  the 
Library  of.  the  Herald's  College.  His  Transcript  and  Col«' 
latioa  of  the  Kecords  of  anciwt  times  in  the  Bl^^k  Booi^ 
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in  the  Exchequer,  are  in  the  Harleian  Collection.  Th« 
only  piece  known  to  be  his,  that  was  published  in  his  life- 
time, was  his  Speech  touching  the  Antiquity  of  Cambridge^ 
London,  1642,  and  the  manner  of  his  handling  the  subject, 
which  was  rather  flaunting,  has  occasioned  Anthony  Wood 
and  Thomas  Hearne  to  speak  of  him  contemptuously. 
There  is  also  given  to  him  an  anonymous  piece,  entitled,  a 
Brief  Discourse  concerning  the  Power  of  Peers  and  Com- 
mons  in  Parliament,  in  point  of  Judicature,  Lond.  1640; 
though  by  others  ascribed  to  Selden.  The  book  on  which 
his  fame  rests,  9Qd  rests  fairly,  wi(hou|  any  difpute,  is  thus 
entided — ^^  The  Journals  of  all  the  Parliaments  during  the  ^ 
'^  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  both  of  die  House  of  Lords 
^'  and  House  of  Commons ;  collected  by  Sir  Symonds 
'<  D'Eves,  of  Stow  Hall,  in  th&  County  of  Suffolk."  It 
was  revised,  and  published  after  bis  death  by  Putfl  Bowes, 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.  Lond.  16B2,  fol.  As  D'Ewes* 
way  of  considering  the  antiquity  of  Cambridge  made  the 
Oirford  antiqUfTtes  hostile  to  him,  so  has  his  way  of  si>&ak- 
ing  of  the  inaccuracies  of  Camden's  Britatinia  oflf^nded  -tbe 
admirers  of  that  antiquary.  But  the  above  work,  not  more 
important  in  itself,  than  elaborate  in  its  execution,  has  placed 
his  name  above  their  contempt;  and  in  the  Biograpfaia  Bri«» 
tanoit  (f  ol.  iii.  article  D'Ewes)  there  is  a  very  reasonable 
defence  of  D'Ewes.  He  vms  created  (July  15^  1641)  a  ba* 
ronet,  by  Cha.  L ;  yet,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  wars,  he 
was  with  the  ParUanyeqt,  and  agreeably  to  the  order  of  the 
House,  Feb.  3,  1643,  he  took  the  solemn  League  and  Co* 
venant— -though  he  did  not  side  with  the  army,  being  of 
those  members  that  were  turned  out  of  the  Parliament  by 
the  army,  Dec.  6,  1648 ;  dnd  he  never  sat  there  agaiti,  but 
defoled  himself,  ftom  diat  time  till  bis  death,  whiobwas  on 
April  18,  1660,  to  the  ammgement  of  Us  coUeetioBs. 


•    «    lit 
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I  . 


H.  p.  56,  L  sa. 

650  18  an  erratum  for  656,  as  will  be  perceived  by  the 
reader,  who  is  referred  to  what  was  said  on  Sigebert  and 
Bede  a  few  pages  before,  pp.  146,  1499  1^^*  i^igebert,  how« 
ever,  lived  longer  than  is  mentioned  by  me,  having  confused 
different  accounts,  and  spoken  memoriter.  But  things  of 
this  kind  are  matters  of  uncertainty/ 

H.  57,  L  16.     Saxon  Chronicle. 

Here  again  I  splike  memoriter:  the  instruments  alluded 
to  are  in  Ingulphi  Hist.  Croiland;  which  instruments,  by- 
the-bye,  are  most  of  them  forgeries,  as  Dr.  H|ckes  has 
shewn  in  hi«  learned  Disaertatio  Epist.,  in  his^Septent.  Ling. 
&c.  and  thfey  were,  probably,  manufactured  by  the  pious 
monk  himself,  as  Dr.  Hickes  supposes,  who  therefore  calls 
him  veterator  isie:  for  the  times  near  the  Conquest,  and  be^ 
fore,  were  those  most  favourable  to  these  impostures,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  general  ignorance  that  prevailed,  but 
of  the  confusion  concerning  property,  generdted  by  the 
wars  and  devastations  of  the  Dase?,  Saxons,  and  Nor- 
maaa;  an  observation  this,  however,  which  more  properly 
appertains  to  the  Dissertation  in  our  first  voluioe. 

H.  p.  57,  1.31.    (1010.) 

'  t  have  put  the  arrival  of  Swein  at  a  little  later  period  than 
Hume,  who  seemisi  to  place  it  in  ]0Q3,  aad  he  describes  the 
country  as  reduced  to  the  utmost  desolation  ia  1007 ;  and 
the  death  of  Swein  1014.  I  have*hek«  taken  a  sort  of  mean 
distance  between  Hiune  and  other  writers.  Mr.  Baron  Ma- 
seres  (who  b  more  likely  to  be  accurate  on  these  matters, 
which  Hume  touched  so  lightly)  dates  the  first  invasion  of 
Engkmd  by  Swein,  King  of  Denmark,   in   1013*    Baron 
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Maseres'  Notes  in  his  Flist.  Angl.  Selecta  Monunienta:  sub 
Encomio  Emma  Regina,  p.  7,  and  Orderico  Vitali,  p.  239. 
With  respect  to  what  I  have  said  in  my  text  here^  or  else- 
where, either  in  the  History  of  Cambridge^  or  the  Privileges^ 
relating  to  the  desolations  of  the  Danes,  and  the  effect  of 
them  on  letters,  I  beg  leave  to  subjoin,  as  connected  with 
some  of  my  reasonings  elsewhere,  the  following  passage 
from  Ordericus  Vitalis :  ^'  Prolixam  digressionem,  sed,  nisi 
fallor,  non  inutiieni,  protelavi,  et  de  priscis  annalibus  col- 
lecta  recensui;  ut  causa  manifeste  pateat  studioso  Lectori,  cur 
Anglos  agrestes  et  pene  illiteratos  invenere  Normanni,  quos 
olim  optirois  Institutionibus  solertes  instruxerunt  Pontifices 
fiomani/'  See  as  above :  where,  for  several  pages  together,  it 
will  be  seen  that  he  is  speaking  of  letters  and  discipline  as 
restored  to  monasteries  and  churches:  no  distinguishing 
marks  are  given  for  Cambridge ;  nor  indeed  is  it  even  once 
mentioned ;  though  he  distinctly  notices  particular  monaste- 
ries, and  particular  churches,  and  also  several  men,  who  had 
been  celebrated  for  tlieir  learning  and  piety  in  both.  Indeed, 
it  is  pretty  clear,  from  this  and  other  accounts,  that  schools 
and  literature  had  been  confined  to  monasteries,  and  the 
houses  comiected  with  the  churches  of  clerics* 

H.  p.  58,  I.  1 1 .    Casile  repaired,  or  rebuilt  the  Cmtle. 

I  speak  tlius,  because  some  seem  to  think  there  was  no 
castle  here,  till  William  erected  one ;  but  the  British  name 
of  the  town  Caergraunt,  Grantacester,  (the  Saxons  turning 
the  old  British  caer  into  their  Cerieji  of  correspondent 
meaning)  seems  to  imply,  that  there  was.  Caer  (coming 
from  the  Hebrew  "t^p,  a  wall)  means  a  city,  a  walled  or  forti- 
tified  citjf.  Richards' s  Antiq.  Ling.  Britan.  T/iesaurus: 
and  therefore  tliere  must,  it  sliould  seem,  have  been  some 
fortificadou  or  castle  here  long  before  the  Conquest,  as  in 
the  other  28  Civitates,  all  of  which  had  Caer  prefixed  to 
them;    ai^d  Mr.  Luid  observes,  that  in  Caermarthenshire 

*  h 
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tlie  wall  of  the  church-yard  is  called  Caer  y  Fynwent ;  so 
that  Caer  was  a  generic  Welsh  or  British  word ;  and  the  Bri- 
tons  prefixed  the  word  to  all  the  places,  where  the  Romans 
bad  raised  a  wall,  or  fortification.  Gildas,  the  oldest  of  our 
British  writers,  speaks  de  Britannise  bis  denis  bisq.  quatemit 
civitatibus  ac  nonnuUis  Castellis:  Nennius  describes  them 
as  innumerabilia:  and  so  all  the  other  old  historians.  The 
fact  is,  that  William  did  erect  numerous  castles,  and,  in  some 
places,  for  the  first  time ;  and,  till  this  was  effected,  he  could 
not  entirely  subject  England.  Still  it  is  certain,  that  in  many 
places  he  only  repaired  the  old  castles :  Eboracum  reversus, 
complura  illic  castella  restauravit,  ac  urbi  et  regioni  commo- 
da  ordinavit.  Ordericus  Vitalis  de  Gulielmo  primo,  Rege 
Anglorum. 

H.  p.  73,  1.  80.    Pope. 

It  is  not  meant  to  intimate  here,  that  the  ArchUshop  had 
not  a  legantine  character  (as  the  alterius  orbis  papa,  in  his 
religious,  character)  from  the  Pope.  See  p.  9  of  this  vo* 
lume :  but  only  tiiat  the  king  had  his  peculiar  priviliges  inde^ 
pendent  of  the  Pope,  inherent  in  the  crown,  to  appoint  vi- 
sitations, agreeably  to  what  is  said  on  this  subject  in  the  text 
«nd  notes  above* 

H,  p.  88.    BlizahetKs  Charter. 

If  I  understand  rightly  the  import  of  the  following  pas- 
sage in  Blackstone,  our  great  common  lawyers  do  not  ibink 
very  highly  of  this  Charter  of  Elizabeth :  ''  in  the  14th  year 
^*  of  whose  (Hen.  Vlllth^s)  reign  the  largest  and  most  ex- 
''  tensive  charter  of  all  was  granted ;  one  similar  to  which 
**  was  afterwards  granted  to  Cambridge  in  the  third  year  of 
''  Queen  Elizabeth.  But  yet,  notwithstanding  these  char- 
''  ters,  the  privileges  granted  therein,  of  proceeding  in  a 
((  course  different  from  the  law  of  the  land,  were  of  ao  high 
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**  a  nature,  that  they  were  held  to  be  invalid;— *for  though  the 
"  King  might  erect  new  courts,  yet  he  could  not  alter  the 
"  course  of  law,  by  his  letters  patent.  Therefore,  in  the 
"  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  an  act  of  Parliament  was  ob- 
"  tainedy  confirt  ung  all  the  charters  of  the  two  Universi*  • 
*•  ties,  and  those  of  14  ^leii.  VIII,  and  3  Eli2.  by  name. 
**  Which  b/essed  act,  as  Sir  £dward  Coke  entitles  it,  estab^ 
^  lished  this  high  privilege  without  any  doubt  or  opposition^ 
"  or,  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale  very  fully  expresses  the  sense  of 
^  the  common  law,  and  the  operation  of  the  act  of  Parlia^ 
^  ment,  *  although  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  14  A.  R.  sui^ 
**  '  granted  to  the  University  a  liberal  charter,  to  proceed 
**  '  according  to  the  use  of  the  University-^viz.  by  a  course 
''  *  much  conformed  to  the  civil  law ;  yet  that  charter  bad 
^  *  not  been  sufficient  to  have  warranted  such  proceedings 
''  '  without  the  help  of  an  act  of  Parliament.  And  there* 
^  *  fore,  in  13  Eliz.  an  act  passed,  whereby  &at  charter  was 
^  '  in  effect  enacted;  and  it  is  thereby  diat  at  this  day  they 
^  *  bave  a  kind  of  civil  law  procedures,  even  in  matters  dial 
<<  '  are  of  themselves  of  common  law  cognizance^  where 
^  *  either  of  die  parties  is  privileged.' "  Commentaries, 
B.  Sy  Ch.  6. 

H.  p.  go,  1.  4.    EHzabetV$  Charier. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  here,  tliat  Blackstone,  neither 
in  the  above  chapter,  where  he  speaks  so  freely  of  Q.  Eliza* 
bedi's  Charter,  nor  yet  in  Book  1,  Ch.  18|  where  he  treats 
so  lai^ely  of  corporations  (under  which  class  Universities 
and  Colleges  rank),  nor,  as  I  am  aware  of  elsewhere,  says 
any  tiling  about  her  Statutes ;  and  his  silence  has  a  meaning. 
As  m  common  lawyer  he  could  not  altogether  approve  these 
royal  acts,  in  which,  as  I  have  shewn  in  the  text,  Q.  Eliza* 
beth  sets  ont  and  proceeds,  in  the  high  tone;  of  the  civil  law* 
For  diough  our  Universities  and  Colle/.  <  retain  enough  tq 
lemiod  us,  at  least,  of  thm  ancient  ecd<psiaa»ical  character, 
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such  as  their  holding  lands  formerly  given  them  in  mort- 
main,  and^  in  several  cases,  their  being  subject  to  the  visita- 
torial powers  of  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese,  still  he  consi* 
dered  them  now  merely  vls  lay  corporations ;  and  he  else- 
where  observes,  ''  though  they  were  considered  by  the  Pop- 
ish clergy  as  of  mere  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  (which  pro' 
ceeded  on  the  principles  of  the  civil  and  canon  laws)^  yet 
that  THE  LAW  OF  THE  L^NB  judged  Otherwise;"  and  that 
it  is  *'  now  held  as  establislied  by  common  law"  that  Col* 
"  leges  are  lay  corporations,  and  that  the  right  of  visitation 
"  doetf  not  arise  from  any  principles  of  the  canon  law,  but 
*^  of  necessity  was  created  by  the  Common  Law :"  and  he 
more  than  once  insists,  that  the  bye^laws  of  a  corporation 
(and  those  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  made  by  merely 
royal  authority,  unsanctioned  by  the  legislature,  are  no 
more)  are  void,  if  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

But  all  that  I  have  said  either  here  or  elsewhere,  on  such- 
like matters,  is  with  a  perfect  recollection  that  corporations, 
as  such,  have  their  laws,  binding  in  themselves,  and  that  cer- 
tain abuses  of  them  would  imply  the  forfeiture  of  their  char- 
ters: though  the  statutes  of  old  institutions,  like  those  of 
Universities,  are,  notwithstanding,  considered,  in  practice 
and  law,  as  liable  to  some  latitude  of  interpretation,  from 
usage,  custom,  change  of  religion  and  government,  as  well 
as  from  the  general  consent  of  colleges,  the  Graces  of  Ae 
Public  Senate,  or  the  law  of  the  land.  I  have  spoken  too, 
DO  less  under  the  recollection  that  the  king  or  queen  for  the 
time,  being  by  law  the  primary  founder  and  visitor  of  such 
institutions,  may  occasionally  interfere :  though  there  is  no 
reason  in  considering  occasional  interferences  as  perpetually 
obligatory,  nor  in  suffering  the  freaks  of  an  arbitrary  prince 
to  take  the  character  and  force  of  the  laws  of  the  land;  for 
old  articles  must  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  old 
statutes.  James  I.  indeed  may  be  said  to  have  exceeded  the 
power  of  the  royal  authority  in  imposing  articles  of  &ith  on 
taking  degrees ;  nay,  more,  that  the  legislature  itself,  whether 
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heathen  or  Christian,  has  no  right  to  impose  them.  To 
make  the  utmost  concessions,  literary  corporations,  that  is, 
civil,  require  only  civil  tests,  and  to  impose  religious,  is  con- 
trary to  right  reason  and  to  every  principle  of  true  reli- 
gion. 

James  the  First's  three  articles  (Vid.  Privileges,  Vol.  I. 
p.  347)  include  the  doctrin  es  (i.  e.  the  39  Articles)  as  well 
as  the  discipline  of  the  church.  A  learned  prelate  maintains 
these  articles  not  to  be  Calvinistic,  that  is,  that  they  do  not 
hold  forth  absolute  predestination  (Bishop  Pretty  man  on  the 
39  Articles),  but  admit  of  a  more  general  acceptation.  I 
have  elsewhere  given  my  opinion  for  believing  them  to  be 
originally  Calvinistic.  See  Supplement  to  Hist,  of  Univer- 
sity, p.  109»  and  another  publication  of  mine  there  referred 
to.  But  whatever  their  original  meaning  was,  and  whatever 
James's  private  faith  might  be,  this  is  well  known,  that  he  coun- 
tenanced the  Arminian  doctrine,  that  is,  the  doctrine  of  free- 
will, towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign  :  and  it  may  be  seen, 
that  he  actually  discouraged  the  preaching  of  the  divine  De- 
crees*. Consequently,  he  must  have  intended  those  articles  to 
have  been  rather  articles  of  peace,  to  be  received  m  the  more 
general  acceptation.  So  that,  if  James's  interference,in  his  fun- 
datorial  and  visitatorial  character,  is  allowed  any  force  in  this 
case,  it  authorizes  the  more  limited  sense ;  and  there  the 
matter  seems  to  rest  now,  no  alteration  having  been  made  by 
royal  authority  since.  So  that  I  apprehend,  with  regard  to 
our  Universities^  of  which  only  I  am  speaking,  the  original 
meaning  of  some  of  these  articles  is  of  as  little  consequence 
as  the  original  meaning  of  some  of  our  old  statutes ;  and 
that  what  was  taken  as  a  privilege  cannot  be  hedged  round 
with  very  rigid  restraints. 

*  See  thi«  fully  shewn  as  well  from  his  majesty's  directions  eonceraing 
preachers*  as  from  other  evidences  in  onr  Hist.  Cambt  Vol.  II.  pp.383, 
9^.    Vol.  I.  p.  102, 
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H.  p.  109,  Notes. 

Dr.  Arrowsmith  had  been  Master  of  St.  John's,  and  died 
Master  of  Trinity :  but  in  Supplement,  &c.  p.  79,  1.  tfi, 
1569  should  be  reversed,  l650. 

H.  p.  119i  1*  H-    ^y^ 

# 

He  was  not  ejected ;  but  he  resigned  his  fellowship  in 
1662,  not  choosing  the  terms  of  conformity. 

H.  p.  1S%  1.  6.    Monuments  of  lAttrature. 

Though  Pliny's  words,  grammatically  considered,  would 
admit  the  sense  I  have  put  on  them  here,  as  clams  iogeuio, 
doctrinft,  genere,  and  the  like,  yet  that  is  certainly  not  the 
sense  intended  by  Pliny  in  Lib.  4,  Cap.  16,  Nat.  Hist, 
where  he  means  merely  to  say,  that  Britain  was  well  knowa, 
and  celebrated  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writings,  clara  Gne- 
cis  nostrisq.  monumentis.  The  passage  from  Julius  Cssar, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  most  to  our  purpose,  and  be  is  followed 
almost  literally  by  Richard,  Lib.  1.  Cap.  iv.     Oe  Situ  Bnt. 

H.  p.  139*    CoUege;  University. 

• 

As  it  ia  true,  I  apprehend,  that  these  words  were  derived 
from  monastic  and  ecclesiastical  societies,  it  is  no  less  troe, 
that  the  monastic  and  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  terms  (schools 
and  monasteries  being  regulated  by  its  principles),  is  de- 
rived from  the  language  of  the  Roman  or  civil  law.  Nttma 
subdivided  the  Romans  and  Sabines  into  smaller  companies^ 
or  distinct  fratemities  of  the  several  trades  and  professbns. 
The  civil  law,  as  Blackstone  observes,  ^  afterwards  called 
'^  them  Universitates*,  as  forming  one  whole  out  of  mwj 

«  FL  1. 3,  L  4.  per  tot 
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''individuals;  or  Collegia,  from  being  gathered  tqgeth^; 
*'  they  were  adopted  also  by  the  canon  law,  for  the  mainte- 
*'  nance  of  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  and  from  them  our  spi- 
'' ritual  corporations  are  derived.''  Commentaries,  B.  1, 
Ch.]8. 

H.  p.  140,  1.  17.  .  BUtory  of  Abbies. 

The  references  in  p.  141,  Notes,  1.  2,  Petrus  Ble$eHsi$, 
p.  73)  and  L  7-  Hist.  Mon.  {239i  240,  may  be  dele'd.  It 
was  Indultus  who  wrote  a  History  of  the  Monasteries  in 
England.  It^lphus,  spoken  of  in  the  text,  wrote  Hist., 
Monast.  Croylandia  (much  allied  to  the  other)  alluded  to  in 
the  text,  and  this  latter  was  the  History  continued  by  Petrus 
Blesensis,  or  Peter  of  Blois.  Both  are  in  Gale,  to  whose 
edition,  therefoie,  the  read^  is  referred  for  their  separate  ac- 
counts, p.  74  and  p.  114.  The  account  of  tl^e  latter  will  be 
found  quoted  at  laige  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

H.  p.  142. 

We  HMiy  judge  of  the  general  state  of  literature,  with  re- 
spect to  the  clergy,  even  at  a  later  period  thau  this,  from 
what  Richard  de  Bury,  the  author  of  Philolfibbn,  says  of 
three  descriptions  of  Clerics,  in  his  Queremonia  Librorum; 
he  makes  them  say.  Liber  Bacchus  reapicitpi^,  /et  in  ventrem 
trajicitur  nocte  dieque ;  Liber  Codex  despicitur  et  e  manu 
rejicitur  longe  lateque,  tanquam  si  cujusdam  aequivocationis 
multtplicacitate  fallatur  simplex  Monachica  proles  moder- 
na,  dum  Liber  Pater  praeponitur  Libro  Patrum :  calicibus 
epotandis,  non  codicibus  emendandis  indulget  hodie  Studium 
monachorum — &c.  ^xcepitis  quibusdam  pauds  electis)." 
Philobiblon  Richardi  Du&elmensis,  Cap.  5-  The  Queremo- 
nia Librorum  extends,  at  length,  to  clergy,  who  cannot 
write:  Revera inancus  est  flle  dericus,  et  ad  wultorum  jac- 
tiu^am  turpiter  mutilatusi  qui  AtUs  Scribendi  totaliter  e»t  igr 
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narus— and  clergy  and  books  are  agreed  in  the  Philobiblony 
that  Laics  ought  to  be  kept  in  ignorapce,  confined  to  their 
secular  pursuits. 

Richard  Aungervile,  sometimes  called  Richard  de  Bury, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  and  scholars  of  hn 
age,  viz.  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  installed  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, 1334.  He  is  said  to  have  had  more  books  than  all 
the  other  bishops  besides.  He  founded  a  library  at  Oxford, 
and  died  1545,  Bale  de  Script.  Britan.  For  more  con- 
ceming  Bury,  see  Reliquie  B.odleian»,  by  T.  James,  ^ho 
also  edited  the  Philobiblon  at  Oxford,  1699* 

H.  p.  146,  last  line. 

« 

There  is  no  language  high  enough,  in  the  writers  of  this 
age,  for  Aristotle.  Richard  de  Bury,  in  his  Philobiblon,  just 
now  referred  to,  calls  him  Ingenio  Gigantis  florens,  Archi- 
sophus,  Apollo  Philosophorum,  Deus  Philosophorum,  8cc. 

H.  p.  147>  !•  20.    Schools  at  Cambridge. 

I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  three  Sciences,  (Trivialia) 
of  the  quadresimalia,  and  at  length  of  the  seven  Sciences,  as 
taught  in  the  Schools  ; 

In  all  the  leren  Science^ 

For  to  porchaie  wiidome  aad  sapiaoce; 

HAftDINCS. 

The  following  appears  to  be  the  form  they  took  in  their  de- 
grees, in  the  ISth  and  14th  centuries:  I  shall  copy  Anthony 
Wood,  as  follows ;  though  I  suspect  he  makes  the  course  too 
operose  and  difficult  a  matter :  he  inclines  rather  to  magnify, 
as  in  his  account  of  the  learning  of  the  ancient  Britons,  Al- 
fred at  Oxford,  8cc. 

Caeterum  Exercitia  pro  Gradu  Magistri  olim  prsestanda, 
operosa  sane  erant  et  difficilia :  nam  et  pra&legere  fiequentiitsi 
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et  Lectiones  publicas  frequenUre  tenebantur,  qui  ad  hunc 
Graduin  aapirabanty  quem  pauciores  propterea  affectabant : 
sic  autem  se  res  habuit,  priusquam  Baccalaureatus  constitu- 
eretur;  turn  enim  aliquft  exercitionim  parte  ad  Gradum  hunc 
Dovum  transduct&y  pauciora  illis  prestanda  restabant.  Quo- 
niam  vero  de  Scholaaticis,  in  Artibus  Magistraturo  ambienti- 
bu8  mentio  incidit,  si  Pnelectionum  methodum  ac  leges 
paucb  tradidero,  baud  alienum  a  proposito  facturus  videor. 

Liber  Metaphyskorum  per  integrum  annum,  diebus  quo- 
que  festisi  legendus  erat. 

Liber  Ethicorvm  quatuor  menses,  nee  exclusis  Festis,  yen- 
dicabat. 

Geometriae  septem  dabantur  Hebdomadae,  sed  diebus  fes* 
tis  minime  connumeratis. 

Algorismo, 

Sphere,      ^  dies  cuilibet  octo,  exclusis  Festis,  dabantur. 

ComputOj 

Arlthmetica  Boetii  tribus  Hebdomadis^  praeterquam  ubi  Dies 
Festi  inciderent,  legebatur. 

Priscianus  magni  voluminis,  vel  Politicorum,  vel  x 
Libri  de  Animalibus,  connumerando  libros  de  motii  et 
progressu  animalium,  6  plenas  Hebdomadas,  si  dies  Fcstos 
dempseris,  occupabant. 

Prisciano  etiam  de  constructionibus  partium,  uti  et  libro 
cceli  et  mundi,  nee  non  libro  meteorum,  singulis  singuli  quo- 
taonis  Termini  dabantur. 

Quartus  Liber  Topicorum  Boetii. 

Item  oportet  quod  legat  1 1  Libros  Logicales  ad  minus, 
unum  de  veteri  Logica,  et  alterum  de  novft,  vel  ambos  de 
nova,  et  unum  de  Libris  naturalibus,  viz.  Libros  iv  Coeli  et 
mnndi,  vel  tres  Libros  de  Animalibus,  iv  Libros  Meteoro- 
rum,  vel  1 1  Libros  de  Generatione  et  Corruptione,  vel  Li- 
brum  de  Seusu  et  Sensato,  cum  Libris  de  Memoriit  et  Re- 
inini8centi&,  de  Somnio,  et  Vigilic^,  vel  Librum  de  Mota 
Animalium^  cum  duobus  minutis  Libris  Naturalibus« 
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Item  oportet  quod  his  reapondat  et  quater  arguat  in  solem- 
nibus  disputadoiiibus  magistrorutn,  nee  non  disputando  in 
quodiibet,  viz.  bis  quflsationi  et  seinel  problemati. 

Item  oportet  quod  unum  librum  Aristotelis,  textum  ^  viz. 
cum  quesUonibus  in  Scbolis  publico  rite  legat,  &c« 

Mr.  Wood  adds — Sic  peragendus  erat  andiendij  partimq. 
legendi  cursus^  plura  mebercule  comprehendens  quam  qu» 
deioceps  in  usua  pud  nos  fuerant.  Enimvero  morem  vetua- 
tbsimum  vel  exinde  colligaa,  quod,  diebiia  quoque  festis, 
audiendum  legendumq.  fuit,  cum  per  statnta  noetra  olia 
etiam  antiquata  id  minime  liouerit,  velut  e  calepdams  de 
more  pnefizis  ediscas ;  ubi  dies  interstinctos  reperies  per  k 
et  non  le,  dU  et  non  dU  et  per  le  fe. 

Having,  at  the  time  this  sheet  was  in  the  pressi  niiaiaid 
something  that  I  had  copied  from  a  MS.  on  the  same  strain, 
relating  to  Cambridge,  I  thought  the  above  extract  bom 
Anthony  Wood,  respecting  Oxford,  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose, both  being  somewhat  alike,  and  resembling  the  same 
course  of  literature  that  was  followed  in  France-— cujus,  says 
Wood,  very  correctly,  in  plerisque  ad  Praelectiones  spectan- 
tibus  sequaces  fuimus  Hist,  et  Antiq.  Oxon.  L.  I,  p.  22. 
Wood  professes  to  have  collected  the  above  materials  from 
a  MS.  in  Mag.  Col.  Library;  from  another,  called  Algoris- 
mus,  in  Merton  College  Library,  and  other  MSS. 

Having  noticed  here,  and  elsewhere,  some  features  of 
resemblance  in  the  studies  of  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Cam- 
bridge Universities,  about  this  period,  I  cannot  forbear 
quoting  the  following  appropriate  passage  from  Crevier, 
which  is  no  less  applicable  to  the  studies  of  Cambridge,  and 
of  Oxford,  (as  appears  from  Wood's  extracts)  than  of 
Paris:  '^  La  BuUe  de  Gregoire  IX.  in  1231,  ne  nomme 
pour  auteurs  qui  doivent  etre  lus  par  les  professeurs  des 
Arts  que  Priscien  et  Aristote,  Priscien  pour  la  Gram- 
raaire,  Aristote  pour  la  Philosophie ;— — Ciceron,  Viigile, 
Horace  ne  sont  pas  meme  nommes  soit  dans  Tun  soit  dans 

*  It  means  not  a  Cpmrnen/or^i  but  a  fAtin  TesL 
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Taotre  de  ceb  momimenti.  Nulle  tnentiou  des  Poetes.  On 
avoit  oublie  jusq.  a  la  prosodie  et  aiix  regies  de  la  quantite 
des  ayllabea.     Hist,  de  rUniversite  de  Paris,  loin.  1,  p.  . 

576. 

4 

H.  p.  147»  L  8.    Metaphjftics. 

In  p.  I69i  where  mention  is  made  of  the  Metaphysics, 
and  of  some  other  books,  iivithout  the  author's  names,  among 
the  Schoolmen,  we  are  generally  to  understand  them  to  be 
the  writings  of  Aristotle  or  his  pnncipal  commentators.  Of 
the  letaphysics  of  Aristotle  there  are  l4  books;  and  I  have 
chosen  in  what  follows  to  illustrate  my  text  from  Burgersde- 
cius,  becauj»e  many  of  his  theses  seem  to  have  been  those  of 
the  more  eaiiy  ages  in  our  Universities,  and  because,  as  he 
ftiys  himself,  though  he  has  selected  the  subjects  of  dispute 
in  the  Schools  from  the  commentators  on  Aristotle,  the  defi- 
nitions interwoven  are  principally  from  Aristotle  himself. 
Burgersdicius's  definitions,  then,  of  the  Metaphysics  of  the 
Schools  are  as  follows:  Scientiarum  unitos,  et  distinction 
pendet  ab  nnitate  et  distinctione  objecti  formalis,  sive  a 
modo  objectum  considerandi.  Modus  considerandi  somitur 
abstractione  rei  considerandi  a  materia.  Abstractio  a  mate-  ' , 
xA  fit  tribus  modis.  Res  enim  abstrahitnr  a  materia  singu- 
lari,  vel  a  materia  communi,  sed  soli  ratione ;  vel  a  mate- 
ria singular!  et  communi,  non  soli  ratione,  sed  etiam  reipift : 
ilia  Pbysicamy  ista  Mathematicam,  hiec  Metaphysicam  con« 
stituit. 

Metaphysica  inter  Scientias  jpeculativos  ordine  Naturae  et 
dignitatis  prima  est,  Physica  secunda,  Mathematica  postrenuu 

Metaphysica  reliquis  quidem  scientiis  preest:  relique 
tameii  Scientise  Metaphysicae  non  subalternantur.  Franco- 
nis  Burgersdicii  Idea  Philosophise  Naturalis,  p.  12,  13. 
Edit.  Bat.  1627- 

In  like  manner,  Aristotle  considers  Metaphysics  as  taking 
the  lead  in  the  Scienoes :  A^«ii»niTii  i«  wm  mmf*^,  »m  /M«xxf f 
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fir^f  n  rn  4»v<rii  veto'n*    Metaphys.  L.  J,  C.  *2. 

What  has  been  said  above,  or  elsewhere,  is  to  be  consi- 
,  dered  in  reference  to  time;  at  the  Reformation  the  forms 

were  somewhat  altered :  nova  deniq.  says  Caius,  (Hist.  Can* 
tab.  L.  1),  docendi,  discendi,  et  disputandi  forma.  The 
principles  of  Descartes's  Meiaph^dcal  Meditatiom  came 
into  repute  some  years  afterwards. 

H.  p.  147>  1-  2.     Music* 

Mathematica  continet  sub  se  plures  Scientias  specie  diver- 
sas;  Aritbmeticam,  Geometriam,  Musicam,  Opticam,  As- 
tronomiam,  Geographiam,  Staticam.  Burgersdicius :  and 
Caius  notices  Music  among  the  Cambridge  studies:  pri« 
mos  anno  prselegebat  Arithmeticam  et  Muaicam.  Hist, 
Cantab.  Acad.  L,  11. 

H.  p.  151,  1.  21.    Sums. 

The  Summa,  as  it  was  called|  of  Thomaa  Aquinas' 
(named  the  Seraphical  Doctor)  is  a  prodigious  folio  volume, 
containing  the  Medulla  of  his  Divinity. 

H.  p.  148.    Plutarch. 

#avc(oy  ow  $%  rwrw,  on  rote  itaXenotc  rm  EXXtiyoiv  idutw;  fxaXi^a  9afrw9 
tfAtXnvf  mtitathva-Gai  Movffixnf*  Twy  yag  viwy  ras  '^uy^as  wowo  itif  iia  Moi/flri- 
x*if  utMrriiv  Ti  lau  ^vBfAi^ttf  tvi  ro  tvayiifAoif,  Xf*>'*/'^'>^  ^iiXworx  me  Moc/o^im; 
vwafX'^^^^:  v^o;  vafra  xat  vavav  tTvoviatrfAtin*  tf^ofiv.      Plutarchl    dc 

Music^,  26 ;  and  in  cap.  40,  he  says,  that  Homer  taught 
the  particular  utility  of  music,  in  that  fine  passage,  where  he 
introduces  Achilles  calming  his  anger,  kindled  against  Aga- 
memnon, by  music : 

TofV  ivpey  ^^n»  Tc^vojiAiyey  po^fxiyyi  Xiyim, 


T»i  ©yi  ^vfMf  trt^tr  ttnU  j Vo«  »Xa»  cryl(«n. 
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He  closes  some  remarks  on  this  passage,  as  follows:— 

ToMH/ni  w  n  A?XAIA  MOTSIKH|  xat  tg  to'jto  X^nctfj-n'  HsaxXia  71  yag 
tfiuuif/uf  xi^iijucfvey  Mot/O'iKn*  tun  A;(,«XX«a,  %a*  ivoXXovf  aWovg,  wy  IIa»^iuTiic 

iiimffi»X9f  See,  also,  Plato  de  Repub.  Lib.  S.  I  have 
treated  somewhat  largely  on  this  subject,  in  my  Poetics, 
vol.  2. 

H.  p.  151,  1.  27.     Scholastic  Philosophy/* 

It  is  well  known  that  the  celebrated  German  metaphysi- 
cian, Kant,  aimed  to  deduce  the  science  of  metaphysics 
from  experience  and  axiomSf  in  the  same  way  as  Bacon  had 
proposed  to  pursue  physical  science,  and  that  he  thought 
even  the  moderns*,  down  to  his  time,  had  not  considered  me- 
taphysics, a  priori,  in  the  natural  way  of  science.  This, 
however,  be  professed  to  do  in  his  Critical  Philosophy; 
though  how  far  his  "  Pure  Reason,"  his  "  TranscendenUl 
Metaphysic,"  is  true,  or  false,  makes  no  question  here:  it 
seems,  in  some  respects,  to  approximate  nearer  to  the  me* 
taphysical  systems  of  the  Scholastics,  than  some  modem 
systems  do :  in  others,  to  be  as  wide  from  them  as  any  sys- 
tem can  possibly  be ;  and  at  all  events,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  that  which  followed,  it  may  be  said  of  that  which  was  at- 
tacked :  qusB  detrahuntur,  hand  rem  tangunt  generis  huma- 
nis  sed  Scholamm  tantum,  quam  sibi  solis  reservatam  puta- 
verant,  arcanam  quasi  disciplinam  denudant.  Kaniii  Pre^* 
fatio;  in  Crii.  Rationis  pura  Expos.  Systematica.  Au- 
tore  Conrado  Frederico  Schmidt  Phiseldek.    Hafnim,  1796. 

H.  p.  159,  1.  1— ^'^^    Poetry^Literature. 

Readers  of  the  few  preceding  pages  on  poetry  must  con- 
cede to  me  a  little  of  the  poetica  licenlia ;  for  what  I  have 
written  there  relates  to  the  poetry  of  the  island  in  general, 

♦  Locke,  however,  »o  consideni  it  in  his  Est.  on  iht  Hum..  Undent,  and, 
•till  nore  professedly,  Hume,  in  his  /nj.  into  the  PfincipiH  qf  MkriM^ 
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rallier  than  of  the  University  in  particular,  having  introduced 
it  for  the  purpose  of  variety,  and  of  giving  a  sort  of  com- 
pleteness to  the  narrative,  rather  than  as  being  the  character- 
istic, specific  feature  of  the  place,  at  the  time :  and  what  re- 
lates to  the  Saxon  poetry  from  Caedmon,  of  the  7th  century 
(the  first  Saxon  poet,  of  whose  remains  any  thing  is  known), 
and  downwards,  to  the  Conquest,  cannot  belong  to  the  Uni- 
TBRSITT  of  Cambridge. 

Doubtless,  poetry  was  read,  and  poetry  might  be  written 
by  individuals,  for  their  own  amusement,  by  some  of  the 
scholastics;  but  from  what  has  abready  been  said,  it  appears, 
that  BO  provision  was  made  in  our  schools  for  tlie  Greek  and 
Latin  poets,  in  the  ISth  and  i4th  centuries ;  nor  am  I  aware 
that  any  thing  like  verse-making,  or  ve;3e«teaching,  was  prac* 
tised  in  the  College-exercises,  except  what  might  come  in  a 
page  or  two,  under  the  head  of  Gb-ammar,  or,  perhaps,  of 
Rhetorica.  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opioioD,  on 
observing  that  Dr.  Cains,  where  (in  the  first  book  of  his  His- 
tory) he  gives  the  catalogue  of  the  books  remaining  in  his 
tHDe,  of  the  old  library,  gives  only  two  or  Aree  poets,  and 
they  come  in  under  the  artide  Grammar  *  In  hia  second  book^ 
where  he  gives  some  account  of  the  studtes,  (by-the<^bye,  in 
die  slightest  possible  mannei)  he  says  not  a  word  of  the 
Gfieek  and  Latin  poetry,  nor  of  poetry. 

And  here,  having  published  two  volumee.  of  Poetics,  one 
of  which  contains  Disquieitums  on  Poetry,  in  the  form  of 
Lectures,  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  those  acquainted  widi 
the  work  to  vol.  2,  chap.  1st, ''  on  the  Connexion  of  the  Arit 
and  Sciences  and  the  Relation  of  Poetry  to  them  allT  ^^^t 
as  possessing  some  respect  for  this  divine  art,  to  bear  testi- 
mony against  the  deficiency  of  this  philosophy,  these  Sewn 
Sciences,  these  Liberal  Arts,  these  Faculties*,  and  to  adopt 
the  remonstrance  of  the  intelligent  Crevier,  who  had  been 

♦  TIm  word  /umUi^  in  Uie  language  of  tiioee  times,  was  med  as  well/or 
disci^Hie»  aii»  or  scifiace,  as  for  one  company  or  order»  ewtiog  «VSi*Ke 
from  others,  as  the  Facnlty  of  Theology,  of  Medicine,  fcc 
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speaking  on  the  same  subject^  and  in  reference  to  the  UnU 
versity  of  Paris : — De  pareilles  etudes  etoient  bien  impair 
fiiites ;  et  teUes  seront  toujours  celles^  ou  Ton  cultivera  un 
genre  unique  a  I'exeiusion  des  autres.  Je  ne  me  lasse  point 
d^observer,  que  toutes  les  belles  connoissances  se  tiennent, 
el  ont  besoin-  de  s'  aider  reciproquement.  La  Philosophie 
devieut  barbare,  si  elle  n'est  temperee  par  la  douceur  et 
I'anienite  des  lettres:  et  les  lettres  degenerent  en  amnse- 
meat  frivole^  si  eDes  n'ont  pour  base  la  solidite  pbiloso- 
phique.    Histoire  de  PUniver.  de  Paris^  torn.  1.  p.  377. 

I  masly  however,  add,  that  the  Poetica  Licentia,  just  now 
daSHied,  has  been  carried  perhaps  too  far,  even  to  an  inad- 
vertency. For  the  name  of  St.  Godric  (Hist.  Camb.)  should 
not  have  been  mentioned  in  reference  to  St.  Nicholas  (the 
name  of  the  College,  founded  by  Hen.  VI. )i  unless  we  sup« 
pose  Aere  had  been  some  religious  house  there,  or  church, 
consecrated  to  St.  Nicholas  (which  probabfy  diere.had 
been),  as  in  the  case  of  St.  John's  and  Jesus  Colleges^  The 
word  Umversity,  however,  is  certainly  a  misnomer.  In  both 
cases,  perhaps,  the  words  rdigious  house,  or  school,  might 
be  admitted.  Vid.  Hist.  Univ.  and  CoUeges  of  Camb.  vol.  1, 
pp.  154,  157* 

H.  p.  160,  1.  16.     Writings  of  Wicklife. 

Though  he  is  principally  celebrated  as  the  Translator  of 
die  Scriptures,  from  Jerom's  Latin  Vernon,  yet  he  wrote  on 
almost  all  the  subjects  of  dieology,  logic,  metaphysics,  and 
civil  polity,  diat  were  agitated  in  his  time ;  and  his  writings 
are  prodi^ously  numerous ;  though  it  is  probable  that  some, 
widiottt  his  name,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  were 
written  by  his  duciples,  whose  names  would  not  have  stamp- 
ed auch  authority  on  Aeir  writings  as  Dr.  Wickliffe's,  or  who 
might  not  have  the  courage  to  avow  diem.  However, 
WicidiffB^s  writings  were  undoubtedly  very  numerous,  as  may 
be  aeen  in  an  enumeration  of  them  made  by  Mr.  Faber.— 
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Memoira  of  the  Life  of  JVichlife,    pp.  38,  &c.  prefixed 
to  Wiclifs  New  Testament. 

H.  p.  I6h    Notes,  19.    Fox. 

Though  some  have  said  (I  spake  memoriter)  yet  Fox  the 
Maityrologist  has  not,  that  K.  Alfred  traaslated  the  Scrip- 
tures into  Saxon,  but  only  that  he  meditated  translating  die 
Psalter,  which,  however,  he  never  finished  :  and  the  opinion 
that  Alfred  translated  the  Scriptures  into  Saxon  seems  to  rest 
on  no  proper  authorities.    The  oldest  Saxon  MSS.  of  the 
New  Testament  (to  which  reference  has  already  been  made) 
give  no  information  that  the  translation  was  made  by  Alfred; 
and  should  the  name  be  found  in  any  one  cooetaneous  with 
Alfred — which,  however,  I  believe  not  to  be  the  case — ^it 
would,  probably,  only  be  in  the  way,  that  King  Athelstan's 
appears  in  a  curious  Latin  MS.  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
the  British  Museum,  as  having  belonged  to  Athelstan,  ac- 
companied with  a  testimony  in  a  hand  somewhat  later  than 
the  MS.,  and  a  Latin  Psalter  of  ^thelbert's,  accompanied 
with  his  donation  to  the  church  of  Folkstone.     This  latter  is 
in  the  British  Museum ;  but  Athelstan's  donation  is  now  cut 
out,  and  is,  with  a  great  many  more  such  things,  to  be  seen 
in  a  large  volume  among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum.    Alfred  wrote  and  translated  enough  for  any  great 
king  (see  Turner*s  Hist  of  the  Anglo-Sax.  vol.  fi,  pp.  381, 
&c.)  and  he  intended,  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  to 
translate  the  Latin  Psalter  into  his  own  language,  but  was 
prevented  by  death.     The  authority  on  which  it  is  said  that 
Alfred  translated  a  great  part  of  the  Scriptures,  is  an  ancient 
MS.  Hist,  of  Ely,  called  the  Liber  Eliensis,  so  often  referred 
to  by  antiquaries,  which,  however,  I  have  never  seen ;  but  we 
must  be  prepared  to  admit  that  not  every  thing  which  ap- 
pears in  a  MS.  is  Gospel. 

A  strong  presumption  that  Alfred  translated  no  entire 
biblical  book^  is,  that  be  would  have  bad  it  distributed  in  the 
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different  dioceaes,  through  the  medium  of  the  several  bishop^i 
aa  be  did  his  otlier  writings :  ( JIfr.  Faber's  Pre/,  to  Dr.  Wick*^ 
Uf$  New  Testament)  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence. 

Aifred  prefixed  to  his  laws  a  few  portions  of  Scripture, 
(see  SpelfRan*s  British  Councilsp  vol.  1)  in  imitation  of 
whom  probably  it  was^  that  the  publisher  of  the  Mirroir  dea 
Justices  (that  most  ancient  work)  prefixed  to  his  book  a  rula 
or  two  regarding  the  holy  Scriptures^  together  with  a  sum"* 
mary  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Alfred 
traoslated  Bede's  Hist,  into  Saxon^  and  Bede  translated  a 
great  part  of  the  Scriptures  into  Saxon :  add  to  this,  that 
JEldred  and  ^Ifric  ako  (names  somewhat  resembling  Al^ 
fred)y  at  or  near  his  time  translated  many  parts  of  the  Scrips 
tures  into  the  Saxon;  which  correspondences  and  resem* 
Uances,  perhaps,  have  somewhat  fostered  the  mistake,  that 
King  Alfred  translated  the  Scbiptures. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  on  this  pointy  as  well  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  the  above  mistake,  as  of  saying 
further  of  Alfred  (for  it  relates  to  University-History^  that 
what  Mr.  Anthony  Wood  (Hist,  et  Antiq.  Univers.  Oxon. 
lib.  1)  and  others  say,  of  Alfred's  foundinj^  or  regenerating, 
endowing,  and  regulating  the  University  of  Oxford,  seems, 
k  like  manner,  to  rest  on  no  proper  authorities.  There  is 
QOthing  like  a  charter  for  it,  and  no  such  account  in 
College  or  University  annals,  which  latter,  as  they  do  not 
go  so  high,  can  throw  no  light  on  this  subject.  It  may  be 
admitted,  for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  Alfred  repaired  reli- 
gious houses  and  schools  in  England,  and,  among  others, 
those  at  Oxford ;  but  what  has  been  said  relating  to  the 
Universitt  of  Oxford  and  him  must,  as  it  should 
leem,  be  received  with  very  considerable  abatement. 

The  Life  op  Alpbed,  by  Asser,  who  was  his  contem- 
porary and  intimate,  on  a  point  relating  to  that  great  mo- 
narch, would  undoubtedly  be  proper  authority :  but  here 
doctors  differ,  one  aiming  to  destroy  the  other's  authority, 
and  to  convict  him  of  treachery.    At  the  time  the  dispute 
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cbncermng  the  antiquity  of  th6  two  Univereities  was  warm, 
Atchbisbop  Parker  first*,    and,  afterwards,  Caaadeft,  sa- 
thor  of  the  Britannia,  publbhed  +  editions  of  AssEft's  Lifb 
or  Alfrei>,  from  MS&.    Parker's  was  tindoabtedly  very 
ancient — ^in  Saxon ;  therefore,  roost  probably  before  the  Con- 
quest': thi»,  and  other  humn  MSS.  contained  not  the  pas- 
sage on  which  the  controversy  turns.    Jfiermard&,  Camdea 
pobliAed  his  edition  of  Alfred's  Life  by  Asaer,  from  a  MS. 
Wherein  he  said  the  passage  in  dispute  was  found.    Yet 
Twytte,  the  Oxford  antiquary,  so  deeply  interested  in  aa- 
Atctoticathig  this  MS.  never  saw  it,  laor  has  it  been  seen  by 
tfny  one  since  Camden's  tnne.    Nay,  though  Twyne  was 
iinportunarte  'With  hnn  on  the  subject,  all  Aat  we  can  cirflect 
amoutifls  to  this,  that  'Camden  informed  Twyne  he  mi^t 
proceed  safely  in  the  dispute  about  the  antiquity  of  Oxford, 
for  that  a  MS.  in  his  19>rary  possessed  the  passage,  amd  that 
Be  aupposed  it  to  be  of  the  age  of  Rich.  11.    The  passage 
flten  rests  entirely  dn  the  authority  of  Camden  ;|:. 

But  should  the  authenticity  of  the  passage  in  dispute  be 
admitted  §,  it  merely  reliKes  to  a  point  of  antiquity,  und  by 
ao  Uteans  authbmes  the  deductions  of  Wood  and  Twyne ; 
atad  should  the  MS.  be  as  old  as  Rich.  II.^s  time,  as  Cam- 
den stipposed,  it  could  not  settle  a  Aspute  relating  to  a  point 
in  Alfred's,  more  particularly  one  in  which  the  interests  or 
prejudices  df  a  Monkish  scribe  in  Rich,  ll.'^s  reign  migbt 
be  concerned :  for  who  knows  not  that  such  scribes  made 
Do  scruple  «of  inserting  in  dieir  copies  What  was  not  in  their 
originals?    It  may  be  added,  too^  that  Asset*^  nvhen  givrng 

*  In  1574.— The  aiMt  ancieai  MS.  of  all,  too^  which  if  amoag  the  Cottoniia 
MSS.  in  the  Brit.  Mnseum,  does  not  contain  the  paasag^e. 

f  In  his  Anglico-Normannica. 

X  1Vyne*s  Antiq.  Acad.  Okon.  Apologia,  L.^  p.  144;  and  WocxTi 
Bnt.  and  Anttq.  Oxon.  L.  I,  pp.  a,  '10. 

f  Mr.  Tarner  (Hist.  Aoglo-Sfta.  toL  1,  p.  8S6)  aslis,  "  "Who  tiiat  knows 
«(  Camden's  character,  can  ever  believe  that  the  frauds  if  ai^,  was  com- 
**  mitted  by  bini  ?  He  may  have  been  deceiyed,  but  be  could  not  bsve 
^  been  the  deceiver.*' 
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IB  bis  Annals  that  high  eulogium  of  Alfred^  (on  ocoasiofi  ol 
hig  death),  for  his  munificence  to  the  churche9>  apd  bis 
promoting  the  liberal  arts  among  his  prelates  and  nobles, 
never  once  mentions  Oxford;  never  once  throughout  his 
ADoaby  where  yet  he  says  so  much  of  Alfred;  and  that 
Ross,  the  historian  of  Warwick,  when  speaking  so  largely  of 
Alfred  t,  aa  the  Founder  of  Oxford,  never  once  appeals  to 
the  authority  of  Asser.  These  are  points,  though  unnoticed 
by  tbe  above  learned  men  in  their  disputes  about  the  contest-  ' 

ed  passage^  that  deserved  their  consideration.  At  all  events, 
the  cireumatancea  relating  to  Alfred,  that  I  have  been  just 
DOW  ailtidtng  tOf  aeem  to  rest  on  no  preper  authority. 

H.  p.  164. 

In  closing  this  chapter,  which  relates  to  the  Cambridge^ 
literature  of  the  14th  century,  and  will,  also,  apply  tp  tha( 
of  the  15tli,  I  cannot  forbear  observing^  that  diose  who 
have  written  on  the  Cambridge-history  have  said  scarcely  any 
thing  on  its  literature,  at  any  period  ;  and  it  has  already  bee^ 
noticed,  that  Dr.  Caius,  from  whom  most  might  haye  beea 
expected,  yet  says  almost  nothing  at  all  on  the  subject — ^ 
circumstance,  which,  it  is  hoped,  ^ill  ^ispos^  ^eiiderf  to 
admit  that  sometiing  has  been  attempted  here,  and  dsewhere^ 
and  to  peruse  my  attempts  with  candour*  Tbe  following 
passage,  however,  from  Caius,  as  it  throws  9Q^e  light  on  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  academical  disciplinie  of  those  periods, 
shall  be  submitted  to  readers. 

^  Qui  Scientias  liberales  prpfiteb.a.9t9^  onjioarie  et  olim, 
*^  et  nunc  quoque,  regentes  eranf,  e|  pumero  tres^  j^ii  per 
^  r^entea  fantum  iinnis  singulis  ifk  finp  termini  sestivalis  eli- 
''  gebantur.  Terminos  vocant  tempus  publicse  professioma 
^  literarum^  quos  uno  anno  tres  babent :  Quoriun  ainguli  tres 

*  Aiserii  Aonal.  Gale,  inter  Hiit.  Britan.  et  AngL  Script  p.  173^ 
t  Hilt.  Reg.  Ao(.  Lelaod,  yoI.  10,  pp.  76,  1^.^901 
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'<  fere  menses  complenti  et  intermissiones  Ittteramm  vacatio* 
^  nenii  feriasi   et  ascholias  nomihant.     Honim  Professo* 
**  rum  unus  Literas  humaniores,  alius  Dialecticam,  tertius 
^  Philosophiam,  pnelegebat,  hora  octava  ante  meridiem,  ad 
^  horam  unam  singulis  diebus  legibilibus  (ita  enim  nominare 
^  solent  dieS|  in  quibus  publica  professio  literarum  in  scbolis 
''est)  recepturi  smguli  in  singulos  terminos,  seu  trimestria 
^  spatial  in  mercedem  2,6  sol.  4  denarios  tantum^  hoc  est,  co- 
"  roaatos  Galileos  quatuor,  cum  trientCi  et  denariis  octo : 
**  constituta  enim  pecunia  prslegebant.    £a  enim  erat  olin 
^  nostras  Britannie  temperantia,  ea  rerum  copia  et  abuodan* 
''  tia,  ut  exiguus  census  secundum  naturam  viventibus  suffice* 
**  ret^  et  gloris  studium  potius,  quam  merces,  ad  virtutem  ac*- 
*f  cenderet.    Solvebatur  autem  id  stipendium  non  ex  asrario 
*'  publico,  sed  ex  coUatione  omnium  et  singulorum  Scbolari* 
'*  um  per  Collegiorum  pnefectos,  et  hospitiorum  principales 
^'  colligendum  etpendendum."    Hist.  Cantab.  Acad.  Lib.  IL 
It  was  after,  that  a  professor  of  mathematics  was  appointed, 
who  was  paid  out  of  the  public  chest ;  and  his  course  of 
reading  was  as  follows:  '^  Tempus  prselegendi  huic  fuit  bora 
''  prima  a  meridie,  primoq.  anno  praelegebat  arithmeticam 
^  atq.  musicam ;   Secundo   Geometriam  et  Perspectivam ; 
^  Tertio  Astronomiam."    But  from  the  time  of  Edw.  the 
Vlth  these  things  took  a  different  form;  and  indeed  there  was 
much  difference  from  the  time  of  Hen.  VIIL  by  whom  were 
appointed  the  different  professorships,  as  they  now  are. 

There  was  one  feature  of  this  period  which  I  think  deserves 
notice,  which  was,  the  office  of  a  Tutor  in  a  College.  He 
was  not,  as  now,  one  appointed  by  the  Master,  but  the  pu- 
pils chose  for  themselves  any  tutor  in  the  College,  who  was 
most  to  his  taste,  or  most  distinguished  in  his  office :  for 
which  reason  it  was  that  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Hist, 
p.  15,  a  is  directed  to  be  inserted  before  Tutor  m  p.  182, 
1.  13,  of  the  History. 
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H.  p.  173. 

The  above  chapter,  on  the  Revival  of  Literature,  does  but 
slightly  touch  the  subject  of  Classics,  it  being  spoken  of 
more  largely  in  the  succeeding  chapter,  on  the  Progress  of 
Classical  Literature*  Whoever  wishes  to  know  more  of  it, 
may  find,  peiliaps,  something  to  his  mind  in  the  ''  Schoolmas- 
ter^ of  Ascham,  who  had  been  a  Fellow  and  a  Tutor  of  St. 
John's,  and  Public  Orator.  He  was  afterwards  Classical 
Tutor  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  See  pp.  159,  170,  178*  One 
feature  distinguished  this  period,  that  of  verse  making,  and 
of  making  plays  in  Latin ;  the  authors  of  some  of  this  kind 
of  compositioB  are  noticed  in  the  Hist,  Univ.  and  Coll*  of 
Cambridge. 

H.  p.  173.    5fotes,  1.  18. 

"  Familuaris"  should  be  ''  familiaris;"  and  p.  177>  notes, 
1.  1,  ''  overlooked"  should  be  *'  overstocked.** 

H.  p.  181. 

Among  those  distinguished  at  Cambridge  for  their  ac« 
guamtance  with  Eastern  Literature,  Robert  Wakefield 
should  not  have  been  omitted,  the  most  distinguished  Hebri* 
cian  in  Hen.  Vlllth's  reign.  See  our  account  of  Printing, 
&c«  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

H.  p.  184,  at  the  end. 

It  may  be  added,  tiiat  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Bucking* 
ham,  when  Chancellor  of  the^  University,  presented  to  the 
University  a  collection  of  eastern  MSS.  which  had  belonged 
to  the  celebrated  eastern  scholar  Erpenius,  and  which  was 
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deemed,  at  the  time,  one  of  the  best  private  collectioDS  pf 
eastern  MSS.  in  Europe.  I  am  indebted  to  the  learned  Dr. 
Bennet,  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  for  pointing  out  to  me  this 
Omission. 

H.  p.  186.     Notes,  at  the  end. 

The  person  who  was  burnt  for  Tritheism  at  Befnei  one  of 
diB  States  of  Switzerland,  was  John  Valendne  Getttilisi 
whose  book  was  republished  in  England,  with  a  shcMrt  )lc* 
douBt  of  hiin,  by  (I  think)  the  celebrated  Df .  South  (thougb 
without  his  name),  who  designed  it  as  a  banter  against  di« 
ultra-orthodoxy  of  Dr.  Sherlock,  wlio  run  the  doctrine  of  th6 
Trinity  (as  South  thought)  into  Tritheism.  For  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  Gentilis,  of  his  doctrineS|  and  cruel  death, 
see  ''  Nouveau  Dictionaire  Historique,"  tome  4. 

H.  p.  190. 

As  Lord  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning,  first  printed 
lb  1005  (aflei^^rds  much  enlarged  in  his  book,  de  Augmentis 
Scientiarum),  in  connexion  with  his  Kovnm  Orgaiiuro>  is 
considered  by  many  as  introductory  to  the  age  of  Science  at 
Cambridge,  and  as  the  word  "  Philosophy"  seems  somelimes 
in  the  old  schools  to  have  been  made  to  embrace  the  whole  of 
tkt  SdenceSf  or  the  Liberal  Jrts  (which  t^ins  were  some- 
times synonymous),  and  as  Bacon  professted  to  survey  the 
whole  systeiB  of  phSosophy,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
some  readers  to  have,  in  addition  to  whut  is' said  in  our  His* 
tory,  a  slight  sketch  of  the  philosophy  of  the  cNAooia,  a  little 
before  the  time  of  Bacon. 

Though  logic  is  not  pro^ierly  a  science  as  not  consisting  in 
Cognitione  Rerum,  sed  in  modo  Res  cognoscendi  (and  is  so 
considered  by  Burgersdicina,  in  his  Theses,  in  his  Idea 
Philosophic  Naturalis\  yet  it  was  considened  of  piime 
TCCount  in  the  old  schools:  here  Aristotle's  Categories, 
Analytics,  and  Topics,  or  treatises  formed  by  bis  Interpre*^ 
ters,  or  the  Schoolmen,  were  the  Text  Books.     In  like  man- 
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ner,  in  Physics  and  Metaphysics,  Aristotle  de  Pbysicis  et 
Metaphysicis,  de  Cceio,  de  Generatione  Aiumalium,  de  Cor- 
pore,  et  de  Aniuuii  were  principal  text  books,  embracing  theif 
whole  philosophy  of  matter  and  spirit.  Plato  seems  to  have 
obtained  but  little  place  here  till  the  revival  of  literature. 

This  philosophy  kept  its  ground  alike  in  the  Paifisian,  Eng- 
lish, and  Scotch  Universities ;  till  coming  to  the  Chapter  of 
Ethics,  the  English  find  Scotch  churcbesi  about  tl^e  time  of 
the  Reformation,  Quarrelled  with  Aristotle  concerning  Ethicf 
and  Theology :  this  difference  is  expressed  \n  the  Schools  as 
follows,  in  one  of  their  Theses : 

Aristoteles  primum  quasi  fontem  felicitatis,  virtutis,  deli- 
beratiouis  borne,  et  electionis,  constituit  Rationeip  buma- 
P8IP,  per  se  puram,  int^ram,  et  incorruptam. 

Nos  itaq.  quibus  e^  agnita  veritate  revelatqm  est,  bomi? 
nem  bene  intelligendi,  volendi,  deliberandi,  et  agendi  facuU 
tate  a  lapsu  primaevo  penitus  destitutum  esse,  ab  Aristotelis 
Sentcntia  de  felicitatis,  virtutum,  et  bonarum  actionum  fua- 
dameoto  recedere  cogimur. 

It  should  be  observed  here,  that  Philosophia,  the  generic 
term,  embraced  Metaphysics,  Ethics,  and  Theology,  as  well 
as  Physics ;  in  short,  divine  and  human  subjects,  so  far  as 
they  could  be  known  without  revelation. 

We  may  form  some  opinion  of  the  Scripture  Theology  of 
this  period  at  Cambridge,  by  certain  Theses  of  Dr-  Chadder- 
ton  and  Dr.  Baro*,  ia  1518;  tor,  though  not  delivered  in 
syllogistic  form,  nor  exhibited  as  being  delivered  in  the 
schools,  they  display  the  general  features  of  Uie  public  dis- 
putations  in  James's  reign,  which,  together  with  morals^  not- 
withsUnding  the  philosophy  of  Bacon,  had  more  of  a  bearing 
to  the  Aristotelian  EUiics,  than  it  had  in  the  preceding  cen- 

tury. 

Their  Physics,  or  Natural  PhUosophy,  was  formed  ac- 
cording to  these  rules;  Ut  Physica  sit  dislributa  in  duas 
partes,  in  partem  scilicet  communen?,  in  ^ui  agitar  de  cor- 

♦  Dr.  PuUer'a  Hist  of  Camb.  p.  14A. 
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pore  naturally  ejusq.  affectionibus  in  genere ;  et  in  partem 
proprianiy  in  qua  disseritur  de  speciebus  corporis  naturalis, 
ejusq.  principiis  et  affectionibus.  This  latter  division  relates 
to  what  are  called  the  branches  of  Philosophy; — though 
their  Astronomy  had  included  much  that  is  called  *  Astro- 
logy,  and  their  Chymistry  consisted  in  what  was  properly 
called  Alchemy.  They  had,  too,  their  Perspectiva.  Mecha- 
nics, and  Hydrostatics  appear  to  have  obtained  no  great 
portion  of  their  attention. 

Of  their  Astronomy,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  philosophy,  some  idea,  perhaps,  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  Theorems : 

''  A  globe  composed  of  earth  and  water,  has  for  its  cen- 
"  ter,  in  the  profundity  of  the  earth,  the  center  of  the  uni* 
"  verse — which  is  equally  removed  on  all  sides  from  the  hea- 
"  vens — which  is  called  by  philosophers  the  center  of  Gra- 
"  vity,  towards  which  all  heavy  things  tend  by  their  own  na- 
'*  ture,  unless  they  are  impeded  by  some  external  force. 

The  superficies  of  the  water  is  rounder  than  the  superfi- 
cies of  the  earth,  but,-  on  account  of  their  instability, 
**  they  cannot  be  accommodated  to  geometrical  measure. 
**  But  the  superficies  of  the  earth  is  stable  and  firm,  but  on 
"  account  of  its  many  mountains,  concavities,  and  vallies, 
"  it  is  not  perfectly  spherical. 

"  The  nearness  of  the  sun,  when  it  is  in  Capricorn,  as  it 
"  is  found  by  experience,  does  not  hinder  the  southern  parts 
*'  of  the  torrid  zone  from  being  inhabited,  where  the  sun  s 
"  rays  are  reflected  at  right  angles." 

These  hints  must  be  taken,  as  a  most  imperfect  sketch 
of  a  very  extensive  subject ;  but  taken  in  connexion  with 
what  is  elsewhere  said  of  former  periods,  some  faint  notion 

*  It  was,  therefore,  often  connected  with  foretelliog  future  events,  and 
what  was  deemed  the  Occuli  art ;  so  that  the  most  eminent  mathematician  of 
Cambridge,  John  Dee,  of  Trin.  Coll.  (see  Vita  Joh.  Dee,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Smith)  was  supposed,  and  also  Dr.  Oughtred  and  others^  to  be  con- 
jurors, as  Friar  Bacon  bad  been  before  at  Ox6>rd. 
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may  be  formed,  in  the  way  of  connexion,  of  some  of  the 
pbilosopbical  ideas  of  those  times. 

Aristotle,  in  almost  every  thing,  had  much  swayed  the 
schools.  With  respect  to  Mathematics,  properly  so  called, 
according  to  the  present  language  of  the  schools,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Euclid,  though  known  to  a  few  mathematicians, 
as  being  in  MS.  was  even  printed  till  1533  (at  Basil). 
Two  or  three  of  what  some  one  calls  the  raw  mathema- 
ticians of  the  14th  century  were  printed  towards  the  end 
of  the  loth ;  yet  they  were  little  known :  Archimedes  was 
not  published  till  a  few  years  after  Euclid.  Books  in  Alge* 
bra  vrere  printed  still  later.  Diophantus,  the  famous  Ara* 
bian  in  the  4th  century,  did  not  appear  in  print  till  1575,  at 
Basil.  Ramus's  Arithmetica  et  Geometria,  et  Schola  Ma* 
thematica,  were  not  printed  till  1569i  also  at  Basil.  In  ge« 
Deral,  then,  geometrical  and  algebraical  books  were  among 
the  latest  printed  in  Europe :  I  doubt  whether  any  one,  dur- 
ing the  period  alluded  to,  had  been  printed  in  England,  cer- 
tainly not  at  Cambridge ;  for  Sibert,  the  first  printer,  put 
forth  but  nine  books  (in  1521  and  1529),  and  not  one  of 
them  was  mathematical ;  and  from  1522  to  1584  no  book 
was  printed  there  at  all  *.  So  that  works  of  that  kind  could 
only  engage  the  attention  of  the  more  scientific.  It  is  re- 
marked of  Mr.  Record,  who  is  called  the  first  public  pro- 
fessor of  Geometry  and  Algebra,  in  England,  that  when  he 
published  his  Practical  Arithmetic,  he  had  nothing  to  copy 
after,  but  Bishop  Tonstal's  book,  de  Arte  Supputandi,  which 
was  not  printed  till  1522. 

Of  Dr.  Robert  Record  and  his  works  there  is  a  particu- 
lar account  given  by  Anthony  Woodf .  He  was  at  first  Ba- 
chelor of  Arts  at  Oxford,  and  M.  D.  at  Cambridge  1545. 
Wood  says,  '*  he  read  lectures  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 

*  See  Hist,  of  Printing  at  Cambridge,  &c.  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

f  Atben.  Oxod.  toI.  1,  p.  103.     See,  also,  Myles  DaVies's  AtbcDas  Britan. 
▼oL  2.  p.  313. 
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''both  in  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics,  which  he  rendered 
"  so  clear  and  obvious  to  capacities,  that  none  ever  did  be* 
''  fore  him  in  the  memory  of  man/'  He  published  *^  the 
Grounds  of  Art,  touching  the  perfect  Work  and  Practice 
in  Arithmetic,  in  whole  Numbers  and  in  Fractions^— on  the 
Extraction  of  Roots,  the  Cossic  Practice^  with  the  Rules  of 
Equation,  and  Works  of  Surd  Numbers— iOn  the  first  Prin« 
ciples  of  Geometry,  as  they  may  be  most  aptly  applied  to 
Practice,  both  for  the  use  of  Instruments  Geometrical  and 
Astronomical,  and  for  the  Projection  of  Plates  in  every 
kind— the  Castle  of  Knowledge,  containing  the  Explication 
of  the  Sphere  both  Celestial  and  Material.''  All  his  books 
were  printed  in  London.  His  '^  Grounds  of  Art,  or  Per- 
fect Work  and  Practice  in  Arithmetic,"  was  corrected  and 
improved  by  the  so  often-mentioned  Mr.  John  Dee,  of 
Trinity  College,  for  an  account  of  which  most  singular  roan, 
and  his  writings  *,  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  History  of 
Cambridge,  Vol.  H.  pp.  293,  294. 

In  the  year  1684  Sir  Robert  Read's  Lectures  were  found- 
ed in  Humanity,  Logic,  and  Philosophy  t  (as  Lady  Marga- 
ret's had  been  a  few  years  before) ;  but  for  tlie  authors  most 
in.  repute  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  for  lecture  books,  as 
well  in  Philosophy  in  general,  as  the  particular  branches  in 
literature,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  X  Sta- 
tutes. 

But  to  return  to  Lord  Bacon.  The  principles  on  ^which 
he  advanced  in  opposing  the  Philosophy  of  many  former 
ages,  have  been,  though  very  slightly,  considered  in  the 
Hist,  of  Cambridge.     In  his  Second  Book  of  his  Novum 

*  In  the  Lantdowne  Colkct  of  MSS.  (from  origioal  Letters  in  Qacen 
Elizabeth'g  reigo)  he  U  called  Warden  of  Winchester,  and  Qneea  Elixa- 
belh*s  Conjuror ;  there  is  also  a  Petition  of  Dee's  to  James  I.  and  the  Par- 
liament, that  he  might  be  put  on  his  trial,  on  the  iojurious  charge  that  bad 
been  brought  against  him,  for  dealing  with  e?il  spirits. 

f  Privileges,  p.  44. 

}  Privileges,  5cc.  pp.  161, 163. 
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Organunii  de  Ititerpretatioue  Natuiiie  (so  called  from  Arii« 
tode'a  Book  de  Interpretatione)  Jie  introduces  a  long  series 
of  aphorisms^  for  the  examination  of  physics :  here  he 
Bored  more  is  a  philosopher :  but  that  his  great  miad  m^t 
hare  more  ample  room,  he  erected  for  himself  a  new  worlds 
called  Novus  Atlas ;  and  he  moved  in  that  both  as  a  philoso* 
pherand  poet;  selecting  spots  die  most  fiivourable  to  bis 
opeiatioBs;  piercing  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  nature; 
bringing  out  her  choicest  treasures,  as  subjects  for  experi* 
aaent;  and  fatnioating,  at  his  own  fdeasure,  ioslhiments  and 
machines  to  assist  his  progress  ;^*till,  diroug^i  the  regions  of 
imagination  and  speculative  philosophy,  he  thought  he  had 
reached  the  land  of  reality :  '<  Finis  Fundationis  nostra, 
said  hcy  est  cognitio  Caussarum,  et  motuum  iateriorum  in 
aatura,  atq.  terminorum  imperii  humani  prolatio  ad  omne 
possibile: — ^Apparatos  autem  et  Instrumenta  bsK  sunt. 
Haberous/'  &c.  8dc.* 

But,  though  Bacon's  writings  were  so  well  receifed  at 
Cambridge,  it  should  seem,  that  Aristotle,  for  seveml  years 
after  their  publication^  had  some  influence  in  our  Schools  and 
Colleges:  for  ad  editiOB  of  Borgersdicius  was  published  at 
Cambridge  some  years  after  Bacon's  works  were  known; 
and  all  Burgersdicius's  Theses  are  formed  either  from  Aris- 
totle, or  his  more  moc2em  interpreters  f. 

Descartes  (born  in  1^6)  flourished  between  the  time  of 
Bacon  and  NeWton  f .     Though  it  does  not  appear,  that  he 

*  Bacon's  Novus  Atlas. 

f  ■  noD  antiqaos  illas  Gf»co8  et  Arabea;,  et  Latinos  Interprttes,  A- 
phrodiseum,  &c.  qui  autoritatem  habent  ab  antiquitate;  sed  Doctores 
CoDiOibricenses,  Zabarellam,  Pererium,  Toletunif  aliosq.  nooos  Scriptbres. 
^rgerg£ciu4. 

X  Sa  Philosophie  ne  trouva  pas  fnains  d'obstaele  en  Aogleterre,  ftt  ce  f^it 
«e  que  Veapecha  de  s'  y  fixer  an  voyage,  qu'il  y  flt«-A  peine  les  Uaircr- 
sites  s'etoicnt  elles  soamises  a  la  doctrine  de  Descartes,  auquil  ellei  o'avoi- 
tnt  pas  Toulu  d'abord  sacrifier  Aristote,  qu'il  a  fallu  Pabandonner  pour 
Nevtoe.    Dictioaaire  flistovique.    Toau  4    De$ewrUt» 
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met  ivith  such  a  reception  in  England  as  he  counted  on, 
yet  his  writings  were  soon  very  favourably  received  here ; 
for  Whiston  says,  when  he  returned  to  CoHegCi  after  taking 
orders,  to  pursue  his  mathematical  studies,  the  Cartesian 
Philosophy  was  alone  in  vogue* :  but  it  was  soon  compelled 
to  yield.  Bacon  held  the  light,  which  Newton  followed; 
and  both  Aristotle  and  Descartes  were  at  the  same  time  dis- 
possessed  of  the  authority,  which  they  had  obtained  in  the 
Schools,  by  Newton. 

Having  spoken  of  Aristotle  both  here  and  in  the  Hist  of 
Cambridge,  and  of  Bacon's  opposition  to  his  writings,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  but  fair,  to 
add,  that  Aristotle  still  finds  a  strenuous  advocate  among 
the  modems;  for  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor  (not  indeed  a  Cam* 
bridge  man)  has  lately  published  a  Translation  of  all  Aristo- 
tle's Works,  and  a  Defence  of  his  Doctrines. 

This,  too,  may  be  no  improper  place  to  observe,  diat  in 
Vol.  I.  p.  Idl^  of  my  History,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
(in  the  text),  I  have  improperly  spoken  of  the  Magna  Ik- 
STAURATio,  as  though  it  were  the  same  work  as  the  Novam 
Organum ;  whereas  the  Novum  Organum  is  but  upart  of  that 
great  work. 

H.  p.  19I9  1*  15.    Impostures. 

Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  Theology,  may  each,  by  help 
of  the  volatile  spirit,  called  Sophistry,  be  converted  into 
impostures,  and  logic  itself  become  the  greatest  imposture 
of  all :  but  there  are  two  species  of  imposture,  of  the  more 
sensible  kind ;  which  having  been  alluded  to  in  our  Hist,  as 
making  a  part  of  our  old  literature,  yet  without  being  suflS- 
ciently  characterized,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  more  partir 
cularly  here ;  I  mean.  Astrology  and  Alchemy. 

Astrology,  v^ich  properiy  sonifies  the  Doctrine  or  Sci- 
ence of  the  Stars,  anciently  formed  the  two  branches,  now 

*  Wbjatoo's  Memoirs  pf  hb  own  Life  and  WritiiigSy  VoL  I.  p.  Sd. 
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called  Astronomy  and  Astrology;  for  these  two  cottipre* 
bended  the  ancient  Astronomy,  then  called  Astrology.  The 
two  branches  now  are  quite  separated,  Astrology,  natural 
or  physiological,  as  well  as  judicial  or  judiciary,  being  al- 
most generally  abandoned  by  men  of  science. 

**  Astrology  led  men  to  consider  the  heavens  as  one  great 
*^  volume,  wherefn  God  had  written  the  History  of  the 
**  World,  and  in  which  every  man  may  read  his  own  fortune 
''  and  the  transactions  of  his  time*."  It  superadded  the 
power  of  foretelling  future  events,  and  of  calculating  nativities; 
it  professed  to  reveal  the  hidden  nature,  and  influential  e£Fects 
in  atones,  plants,  trees,  and,  in  short,  all  parts  of  nature, 
from  the  stars;  and  by  persons,  to  whom,  unfortunately,  the 
laws  and  order,  and  course  of  the  stars,  were  unknown. 
Above  all,  it  professed,  by  the  use  of  some  cabalistic  names 
for  the  Deity,  to  possess  a  more  immediate  and  mysterious 
access  to  him,  and  to  derive  from  it  power  over  the  stars, 
angels^  and  demons  t :  and  by  a  strange  intermixture  of  re* 
ligioiis  formularies  and  ceremonies,  accompanied  with  the 
absurdest  practices,  carried  superstition,  imposture,  and 
impiety,  to  the  greatest  height.  Certain  it  is,  that  some  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  dieir  time,  both  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  gave  into  these  practices :  the  presumption,  there- 
fore,  is,  that  in  some  cases  they  yielded,  as  other  learned 

*  Dr.  Button's  Mathematical  Dictionary. 

f  Heoce  one  of  our  old  poetf ; — 

Ab  Iddian  Moort  obey  tfaeir  Spanish  lords, 

So  shall  the  spirits  of  erery  element 

Be  always  serviceable  to  nt  three : 

Like  lions  shall  they  guard  us  when  we  please; 

Like  Almain  Rutters,  with  their  horsemen's  staves, 

Or  Lapland  giants  trotting  by  our  sides: 

Sometimes  like  women,  or  unwedded  maidsy 

Shadowing  more  beauty  in  their  airy  brows 

Than  have  the  white  breasU  of  the  Queen  of  Love. 

Maslowi's  Doctor  Favstvs,  in  Lamb's  l^dnuns  qf  Mngiith 
Drtmaiie  Pottft 
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tnen  have  done  in  other  things,  to  the  prejudices  of  msn^ 
kind ;  and,  in  some,  to  the  former  notions  snpemdded  »  Uule 
of  their  better  light,  which  served  but  to  spread  a  glory  over 
the  rest.  It  is  unnecessary  to  account  for  these  matters; 
I  only  state  them;  and  one  specimen  will  do:  for  nume* 
rous  are  the  MSS.  which  are  in  our  public  libraries  on  this 
subject. 

Arnoi^  the  MSS.  in  the  Lansdowne  Collection,  in  the 
British  Museum,  are  two  MSS.  entitled  '^  les  vrais  Clavi- 
cules  du  Roi  Solomon."  They  are  traaslations  into  modem 
French :  but  they  are  said  to  have  been  wriaen  originally  by 
King  Solomon ;  and  one  is  prefaced  with  an  Address  to  his 
Son  RoIkmub,  OB  the  bequeathing  to  him  this  saered  volnme. 
It  was  translated,  we  are  told,  by  Babbi  Abagna^er,  into  La^ 
tin,  and  that,  on  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  of  Adea,  in 
Provence,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of,  that 
place,  who  caused  it  tx)  be  translated  into  French.  Thus 
much  for  its  History. 

The  perfoiinance  of  all  that  is  required  in  this  aacred 
volume  does  .not  imply  any  knowledge  of  what  is  now  called 
A^tJKWomy ;  but  consists,  in  the  adaptation  of  th^  names  of 
the  planets  to  the  days  of  the  week ;  in  the  drawing  of  lines, 
and  magical  circles,  and  the  apf^ation  of  the  occult  names 
ef  the  Deity,  and  Cabalistic  signs  in  certain  places  in  their 
magical  circles ;  in  charms,  talismans^  solemn  preparations, 
and  awful  ceremomes,  closing  with  prayer,  and  bringing  the 
disciple  into  complete  subjection  of  soul :  the  Psalms  of 
David,  interspersed  in  this  volume,  and  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  with  which  it  4;lo6es,  are  formed  into  charms  and  ta* 
lismans.     One  of  the  MSS.  begins  as  follows : 

Solomon,  Fils  de  David,  Roi  d'Israel,  a  dit,  que  la  com- 
mencement de  notre  Clef  est  de  craindre  Dieu^  de  I'adorer, 
et  de  Thonorer  avec  contrition  et  Tinvoquer  dans  toutes  les 
choses  que  nous  voulons  operer  et  faire.  Quand  tu  voudras 
done  acquerir  la  connoissancc  des  sciences  et  des  j/rts 
Magiques,  &c.    Les  vrais  Clavicides  du  rpi  Solomon.  MS* 

2 
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The  followifig  passage  will  shew,  that  a  single  clause  in  the 
Atbanasian  Creed  possessed  great  power  over  the  elements  I 
•— Quand  le  tonnere  et  la  fondre  s^eleveront,  prenes  le  Synw 
bole  de  St.  Athanase  dans  Totre  mains  et  le  leses  jusq.  b, 
"  Sans  que  les  Personnes  soient  confondues"  et  aussitot  ils  se- 
ront  dissessesy  et  si  vous  le  lises  sur  une  malade  avec  trois 
pateTf  et  trob  ave,  il  sera  delivra  et  gueri  par  la  vertu  du 
Dieu. 

It  was  usual,  on  these  solemn  occasions,  for  the  master 
and  the  disciple  to  take  with  them  into  their  holy  retreat  the 
Hebrew  Psalter  ^nd  New  Testament,  and  the  more  akin  to 
their  mysteries,  because  they  could  not  read  them. 

Then  haste  thee  to  some  solitary  grove, 
And  bear  wise  Bacou's  and  Albanus'  works. 
The  Hebrew  Psalter,  and  New  Testament ; 
And  whatsoever  else  is  requisite 
Wc  wUl  raforn  Uiee,  ere  our  conference  ceast. 

Marlowb*!  DocTOt  Favstqs. 

Chymistry,  properly  so  called,  is  the  science  which  teaches 
the  analyzing  or  dividing  of  material  substances  by  fire. 
Alchemy  was  the  art  of  purifying  metals,  or  transmuting 
one  leas,  into  one  more,  perfect,  as  into  gold  or  silver,  prin- 
cipally into  gold ;  and  of  extracting  the  spirits  of  minerals 
and  plants ;  an  art  accompanied  with  magical  and  astrologi- 
csd  matters,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  presumed,  an  art,  not 
as  being,  ministra  natune,  but  as  the  contriver  of  tricks  and 
juggles,  or  strange  resemblances,  countenanced  and  accre- 
dited by  superstition  and  fraud.  The  former  is  the  peculiar 
boast  of  the  modems;  the  latter  was  much  practised 
(though  the  word  is  of  a  later  origin)  by  the  Arabians  and 
jSgyptkns ;  and  Magic,  in  different  forms,  by  the  northern 
as  well  as  eastern  nations*. 

Dr.  Wilkins,  as  he,  by  his  authorities  produced,  renders  it 

«  MfftteoaidM  More  Nev.  L.  8,  c.  29.  SUnleii  Hist.  Philos.  Orient. 
L.  I,  c  «7— 30.    Sccfferi  Lapponia.  c.  xi.  dc  Magicis  Lapponum. 
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highly  probable^  not  to  say  certain,  that  the  ancients  had 
the  means  of  applying  the  mechanical  powers  to  an  extent 
now  impracticable  by  us*  ;  so  does  he  maintain,  that  those 
subterraneous  lampsy  which,  as  related  by  credible  historians, 
kept  burning  for  many  hundred  years  together,  were  pre* 
served  by  some  chymical  art)  now  lost,  of  purifying  and  de« 
fiecating  the  oil.  These,  and  other  things  of  the  like  kind, 
may  be  seen  in  the  second  part  of  Bishop  Wilkins's  Mathe- 
matical Magic ;  and  Dutens,  who  b  in  the  habit  of  assert- 
ing  more  roundly,  and  of  being  more  copious  in  his  quota- 
tions, goes  the  length  of  saying,  **  that  the  ancients  not  only 
'^  knew  all  of  chymistry  that  we  do,  but  had  such  insight 
^'  into  it,  as  we  have  not  at  present  t. 

Chymistry,  however,  may,  with  propriety,  be  called  at 
least  the  boast  of  the  moderns;  for  even  Borrichius,  the 
advocate  of  the  ancients,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Wotton,  admits, 
that  Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  and  Galen,  knew  not  how  even  to 
make  rose-water  \*  The  applications  of  the  various  chymi- 
cal preparations  were  unknown  till  the  time  of  Basilius  Va- 
lentinus  and  Paracelsus :  antimony,  and  some  other  of  the 
metals,  were  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  as,  for  certain,  were 
all  the  gases :  these  latter,  with  their  properties,  being  as- 
certained by  the  experiments  of  Priestley,  Schule,  Caven- 
dish, Lavoisier,  Bertholet,  and  others  §. 

Taking,  however.  Alchemy  in  the  sense  laid  down  above, 
we  must  conclude,  both  by  tlie  course  pursued,  and  the 

*  To  vhat  Bishop  Wilkms  iays,  about  the  mechanic  attainments,  I 
take  leave  to  add  what  the  acute  Mr.  Northmore,  late  of  Emmanacl  Col- 
lege, says,  of  the  Telegraph,  which  was  certainly  known  to  the  Oreeks : 
an  account  of  it  is  given  by  Roll  in,  in  his  Ancient  History,  firom  Polybius. 
Mr.  Northmore  observes,  '<  that  Polybius  gives  an  accurate  accoiiQt  of  • 
noc/arna/ Telegraph,  invented  by  Cleoxenus,  or Demoditut.  A$litmin^Ui 
qf  Inventionn,  Snd  ed.  by  T.  Northmore,  Esq. 

f  Dutens's  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Discoveries  attributed  to  the 
Ancient?.    Part  III.  Ch.  5. 

I  Reflections  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning,  p.  185^  £d.  1G94* 

^  Aikin*s  Dictionary  of  Chyuiistry  and  Mineralogy,  itrfirfii  lifafiwosjf. 
Gas. 
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events  that  it  poisessed  qi«cb  of  imposture ;  for,  as  ph>* 
fested  in  this  country  (and  we  have  to  do  only  with  that),  it 
was  practised  in  secret,  (be  adq^s  being  bound  by  oath  *  U^ 
concealment ;  and  hence  it  was  called  the  occuli  art :  it  was 
conducted  with  all  the  cabalism  and  mysticism  of  superstition^ 
the  grand  instrument  of  deception  in  all  ages ;  nor,  after 
vast  professions,  did  these  philosophers,  in  a  single  instancei 
realize  a  grain  of  gold;  for  the  philosopher's  stone  was 
never  found  out ;  the  ^fixed  volatile^  that  portion  of  the 
divine,  universal  spirit,  to  he  fixed  in  a  transparent  body^  was 
never  procured ;  and  gold,  youth,  health,  and  immortality^ 
all  vanished,  like  a  South-Sea  dream;  while  the  Alche« 
mist,  though  several  centuries  had  been  employed  in  matur* 
ing  the  great  secret,  instead  of  growing  rich,  turned  out  a 
vagrant,  a  beggar,  and  ''  lousy  lout,'*  the  sport  of  punsters, 
and  the  laughing-stock  of  the  stage* 


A  cbemter  and  his  punk 
Much  company  they  draw,  and  much  abusei 
la  casting  figures,  teUing  fortuneS|  news. 
Selling  of  flies,  flat  batrdry,  with  the  SUme;-^ 
Till  it  and  they,  and  aU  in  fume  are  gone, 

Ben  JoiuonU  Argitm$ni  ip,  ih  AWfumisU 

It  may  be  added,  that  natural  magic,  and  necromancy,  and 
witchcraft,  have  an  alliance  with  alchemy,  being  all  influx 
enced  by  extractions  from  plants  and  minerals,  mixtures  of 
medicinal  compositions  for  potions  and  philters ;  and,  that 
alchemy,  as  its  name  imports,  proceeded  from  Arabia,  that 
country  of  the  Oay  Sciencci  called,  Romance  t. 

«  So  says  the  famous  Cornelius  Agrippa,  who  had  himself  been  sworn* 
He  observes*-^'  Many  thinp  I  could  say  of  this  art,  to  which  I  am  no  great 
**  enemy,  were  I  not  sworn  to  silence^  a  custom  imposed  upon  persons 
**  newly  Initiated  therein,  which  has  been  so  solemnly  and  religiously  ob- 
'<  served  by  the  ancient  writers  and  philosophers,  that  there  is  no  phiioso- 
*<  pher  of  approved  authority,  or  writer  of  known  fidelity,  who  hath  in  any 
'<  place  made  mention  thereof/'    Vtmkf  ^  drU  wi  Ssknctu 

t  Mons.  Hnet*s  Treatise  of  Romances. 
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It  mil  be  now  asked^  did  alcbeoiy  ever  rnnke  a  part  of 
academical  learning  at  Cambridge  i  And  the  answer  must  be, 
no.  Chymistry,  in  any  form  or  name,  is  not  mentioned  in 
Q.  Elizabeth's  Statutes  (though  the  other  branches  of  lite* 
rature  are,  and  the  authors  to  be  read  in  each),  nor  in  any 
Other  ancient  Statutes :  and,  though  there  appears  the  name 
of  Cardan,  who  was  a  great  alchemist,  it  will  be  found  in  re- 
ference only  to  arithmetic :  academical  lecturing  in  alchemy, 
indeed,  there  could  not  be ;  for  what  was  to  be  so  studiously 
Concealed,  could  not  be  publicly  taught. 
.  But  alchemy  and  astrology  were  much  studied  both  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  later  down 
the  celebrated  Friar  Bacon  of  Oxford^,  and  John  Dee  of 
Cambridge,  each,  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  personage 
of  his  age,  were  deep  in  the  occult  art.  Much  of  science 
they  unquestionably  possessed  beside ;  and  with  their  alche* 
my,  no  doubt,  intermixed  much  that  now  bears  the  pure 
name  of  Chymistry* 

*  Though  Roger  Bacon  was  of  Oxford,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  adding  a 
word  or  two  more  of  him  immediately  connected  with  astrology  and  alche- 
my. He  was  bom  at  Ilchester,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1213:  a  man  he  was 
of  uncommon  genius,  and  conversant  in  the  sciences  as  well  as  the  lan- 
guages, far  beyond  the  times  in  which  he  liYed.  Bnicker  observes  of  him, 
**  that  he  was  master  of  many  curious  processes  in  chemistry,  and  would 
^  doubtless  hare  produced  greater  discoveries  in  this  branch  of  science,  had 
<<  he  not  been  drawn  aside  from  the  path  of  true  science  by  tbe  philosophic 
"  cal  Ignis  Fatuus,  which  led  the  philosophers  of  this  time  to  attempt  the 
"  transmutation  of  inferior  metals  into  goldf."  He  had  great  acquaint- 
•ace  with  mechanics,  statics,  and  optics:  his  mathematical  and  astrono* 
mica!  knowledge  led  to  discoveries  which  occasioned  the  reformation  of  the 
Gregorian  Calender.  Hewas  acquainted  with  the  use  of  gunpowder.  He 
attempted  to  square  the  circle;  and  to  his  skill  in  what  was  called  Natural 
Magic,  he  added  that  of  judicial  astrology  j  and  Natural  Magic  he  defend- 


t  Dr.  Enfield's  aift.  of  Philosophy,  «s  abridged  from  Bmcker,  voKii, 
p.  877. 
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Some  readers,  while  on  this  subject,  perhaps,  would  be 
satisfied  and  pleased  with  the  observations  of  Dr.  Johnson, 

ed  *  to  a  certain  extent,  as  did  Lord  Bacon,  though  in  a  way  very  different 
from  that  laid  down  in  books  of  magic  f» 

That  he  ahonld  have  been  cbaiged  with  holding  conTerse  with  evil  spirits^ 
and  brought  to  answer  the  charge  before  the  Pope,  and  imprisoned,  it  not 
surprising,  in  an  age  when,  as  Anthony  Wood  expresses  it,  *'  it  was  he- 
**  lievedthatno  one  would  acquire  the  learned  languages,  but  for  the  pur- 
«  pose  of  holding  secret  converse  with  demons ;  when  the  best  property  of 
**  a  circle  was,  that  it  had  the  power  to  exclude  from  it  an  evil  spirit ;  and 
*'  when  the  angles  of  a  triangle  could  inflict  a  wound  on  religion."  But  in- 
tercourse with  evil  spirits  he  never  avowed  ^  and  he  has  been  defended  from 
the  charge  by  Selden,  and  Bayle  though  against  his  own  countrymen;  and 
Bale  himself,  a  violent  and  bigoted  writer,  though  he  had  imputed  snch 
converse  to  Bacon,  retracted  the  charge. 

No  doubt,  much  of  his  ingenuity  consisted  in  what  is  called  mathematical 
magic,  or  a  peculiar  skill  in  discoveries  and  inventions,  made  by  his  know- 
ledge of  the  mechanical  powers ;  yet,  to  say  nothing  of  the  head  of  brass» 
which  he  was  said  to  have  made,  and  hoid^  converse  with,  and  other  things 
of  the  fabulous  kind,  if  he  maintained  (as  John  Pic  de  Miranda  says  he 
read  in  a  book  of  Bacon's)  that  a  man  could  become  a  prophet,  and  foretel 
future  events  by  means  of  an  alchemist's  mirrour,  composed  according  to 
the  rules  of  perspective  {,  provided  he  was  under  a  good  constellation,  and 
kept  his  body  temperate  by  chymistry,  he  deceived.  He  says  of  astro- 
logy—Voluit  Deus,  res  suas  sic  ordinarej  ut  qusedam,  quas  future  previ- 
derit  vel  destinaverit,  rationabilibus  per  planetas  ostenderentur.  Tbid«  p. 
156. How  much  this  sort  of  subjects  was  formerly  pursued  by  our  acade- 
mics, may  be  inferred  from  the  great  variety  of  writings  that  lie  in  our  li- 
braries on  them.  Friar  Bacon  wrote  besides  on  every  branch  of  literature: 
but  of  the  list  made  out  by  Leland,  the  presumption  is,  that  not  half  of  them 
were  written  by  Bacon,  who  has  been  similarly  circumstanced  with  Wick- 
Itife,  in  having  many  works  ascribed  to  him  that  were  written  by  hisfoUow* 
ers.    See  S.  J  ebb's  Preface  to  the  Opus  Majus. 

The  Vita  Johannis  Dee  (by  Dr.  John  Smith)  is  curious,  and  bears  ho- 
nourable testimony  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Dee,  but  a  very  different  one  to 


♦  In  Libro  de  Utilitate  Scientiarum,  MS.  as  quoted  by  Anthony  Wood, 
Hist  &  Antiq.  Lib.  I.  pp.  138,  139. 
f  Advancement  of  Learning,  p.  204.    Philip  Mallet's  edition. 
X  As  quoted  by  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  Hist.  &  CriU  ArtitU,  Roger  fis- 
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prefixed  to  Macbeth ;  where  he  deemed  it  proper  to  apolo* 
gize  for  Sbftkespeare,  in  conductiog  the  machinery  of  bis 
^witches,  (and  it  will  apply  equally  well  to  his  Faery-Ma* 
chinery,  in  the  ^lidsummer's  Might-Dream)  which  he  does, 
by  examimng  '^  the  genius  of  his  age^  and  the  opinioDS  of 
**  htt  contemporaries/' 

tliat  of  his  cotfident  Kfelly.    For  more  concenting  Mr.  Dee^  SM  our  Hist 
of  Camb.  Vol.  II.  p.  293. 

Boger  Bacon  also  speaks  of  makirg  astronomical  tables,  in  which  all  Uie 
motions  of  the  heavens  might  be  certified  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  the  end  j  et  tunc>  he  says,  omni  die  possemus  considerare  in  ccelo  cau- 
sks  omnium,  &c.  Opus  M<njiui,  80  that  he  was  probably  in  the  habit  of 
using  a  little  duplicity,  or,  in  accommodation  to  the  genius  of  the  times, 
of  adopting,  occasionally,  something  of  the  Professorial  language,  Si  po* 
pulus  Tult  decipi,  decipiatur. 

Our  John  Dee,  of  Cambridge,  who  aeotoectfy  himself  held  cooTerse  with 
■pirits,  wrote  an  apology  for  Roger  Bacon,  against  the  charge  of  his  hold- 
ing converse  with  the  devil* ;  and  there  is  a  most  singular  vindication  of  Mr.' 
See,  in  the  preface  of  a  work,  written  by  the  learned  Meric  Casaubon  (in 
3659),  himself  a  great  believer  in  Angelograpfay,  Demonology,  &c. 

The  Opus  Majos  of  Bacon  is  considered  a  very  extraordinary  work.  T)r. 
Sam.  Jebb,  formerly  of  Cambridge,  who  published  a  fine  edition  of  itiu 
1733,  says,  in  his  Preface,  Qoaecunque  vero  nova  ad  Scientiarum  Aug- 
menta,  Baconns  unquam  excogitaverat,  ea  omnia  fere  in  hoc  operc  dispena 
legebantur.  The  great  principle  (which,  however,  it  does  not  seem,  that 
either  he,  or  his  disciple,  ever  could  realize)  was  this:  Ilia  Medicina  (the 
Eliidrf)  quae  tolleret  omnes  immunditias  et  corruptiones  metalli  vilioris, 
ut  fieret  argentum  et  aurum  purissimum,  sestimatur  a  sapientibus  posse  tol- 
lere  corruptiones  corporis  humani  in  tantum,  ut  vitam  per  multa  amcula 
prolongaret.  Opus  Maj.  p.  471.    Jebbi  Edit. 


*  In  his. Dedication  to  his  Propssdeumata  Aphoristica,  as  referred  to  by 
Bayle. 

f  This  Elixir,  however,  was  never  made,  though  he  gives  a  receipt  for 
making  it,  in  his  Mhror  qf  ^iicAemy.— Spealing  of  one  of  his  operations,  be 
says — ^this  secret  is  to  be  kept  more  secret ;  and  again,  if  any  thing  does 
not  succeed  according  to  the  experiment,  it  will  be  owing  to  something 
wrong  in  the  process.  I  here  quote  his  sense,  thougb  not  his  very  words, 
not  having  at  present  bis  **  Mirror  of  Alchemy"  before  me. 
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But  a«  to  Astrology  and  Alchemy,  tbey  have  had  their 
day,  aod  gone  to  rest.  Those  who  now  look  into  cunning 
book$,  as  curioas  persons  may  now  and  then  from  love  of 
aovdtf^  and  in  remembrance  of  ancient  days,  are  not  likely 
to  become  conjurors:  in  our  Universities  the  charm  is 
quite  dissolved.  Astronomy,  disengaged  from  astrology, 
shines  with  a  greater  splendor,  and  with  her  proper  ma* 
jesty :  Chymistry,  too,  has  claimed  for  itself  every  thing  that 
is  naeful  for  arts  and  manufactures ;  but  ^  as  to  Alchemy,  in 
SyVabnses  of  Lectures  at  Cambridge,  and  the  most  pp« 
proved  medern  Dictionary  of  Chymistry,  there  is  not  found 
a  place  even  for  its  name  *• 

H.  p.  204,  Mathematics  and  Jlgebra. 

As  Algebra  is  properly  a  sort  of  more  general  artdimetic, 
repiesented  by  signs  and  letters  of  the  alphabet  (but  perhaps 
ao  called  from  the  name  of  the  Arabic  inventor,  or  firom  an 
Arabic  word,  meaning  by  eminence,  the  exceUmt)^  as  wett 
OS  numerical  figures,  and  applied  by  mathematicians^  in 
Aeir  problems,  both  geometrical  and  arithmetical,  being 
called  emphatically  Arithmetica  Universalis,  it  forms  a  part 
of  mathematics ;  and,  therefore,  for  mathematics  and  a^ebra 
should  rather  be  substituted  ^  pure  mathematics,  and  the 
mathematical  principies  of  natural  phihsopfy,'*  after  the 
title  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Piincipia. 

H.  p.  194.    Metaphysics. 

For  Metaphysics  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  form  a 
distinct  chapter.  Formeriy  it  was  considered  as  a  sui^ect 
distinct  from  matter,  individual  and  common  matter,  non  sola 
ratione,  sed  re  ipsa :  I  prefer  Kant's  idea  of  it,  as, 

♦  In  Prafonor  Fvbh^  SyUsboi  of  leolsgN%  aad  Mr.  AiiitB% 
•17  of  Cbymiitry,  tbcre  is  no  sstids  oa  Alcsbut. 
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Rationis  pune  speculativae,  circa  cognidonttin  oiigineai,  cer** 
titudiuisq.  secundum  objectorum  Yarietatem  differentiam  spe- 
cificam.  This  idea  of  metaphysics  seiems  to  keep  in  view  Ba« 
con*s  notion  of  it  (distinct  both  from  what  he  calls  Philosophia 
prima,  and  Theol(^^,  bodi  natural  and  revealed),  as  a  brandi 
''  or  descendant  of  natural  science ;  taking  metaphysic  for  that 
"  which  is  abstracted  and  fixed,  and  contemplating  phjsic  as 
''  that  which  is  merely  inherent  in  matter,  and  transitory ;" 
and  further,  ''  as  handling  that  which  supposeth  in  natare  a 
"  reason,  understanding,  and  platform,    while  physic,  that 
^*  which  supposeth  in  nature  only  a  being  and  moving."    For 
this  view  of  it  will  comprehend  matter  in  its  specific  differ- 
ences, as  well  as  mind,   with  its  essential  properties,  aad 
distinct  a£fections,  as  perception,  judgment,    memory,  wil- 
ling, with   Love,  Hatred,  Hope,  Fear,  and  the  like.     In 
ahort,  as  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding 
is  a  sort  of  metaphysical  treatise,  proceeding  much  on  New- 
ton's and  Bacon's  principles  as  applied  to  physical  science,  I 
thought  it  sufficient,  with  what  is  elsewhere  said  on  Metaphy- 
•ics,  to  refer  to  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing, being,  as  well  the  best  exemplification  of  those 
principles,  as  the  standard  book  at  Cambridge;  and  for  Lo- 
igic,  to  refer  to  Duncan's  Treatise  (though  Watts's  is  some- 
times used),  as  being  the  summary,  formed  from   Locke, 
and  most  favourably  received  at  Cambridge. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  a  person  whom  some  have,  from  the 
beginnmg,  almost  idolized,  and  whom  those  who  differed 
from  have  yet  always  held  in  the  greatest  respect:  for, 
tfiough  his  philosophy  now  reigns  in  the  schools,  still  there 
have  been  some,  and  Cambridge  men,  who  from  tbe  begin- 
ning did  not  agree  with  him  in  all  particulars. 
.  Mr.  John  Aubrey,  to  whom,  in  a  few  insti^nces,  I  ac- 
knowledge  myself  indebted,  and  who  was  Pioneer  General 
to  Mr.  Anthony  Wood,  has  noticed  some  interviews  and 
letters  between  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Mr.  Rob.  Hooke, 
from  which  it  appears,  diat  Newton  received  some  bints  fcom 
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Ikat  eminent  mechanic,  on  which  his  great  genius  knew  bow 
to  improve.  And  Aubrey,  in  a  manner  equally  coarse  and 
untrue,  excbums  against  Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  having  acted 
disbonourably  by  dropping  the  name  of  Hooke  in  the  case 
alluded  to  *• 

*  Leiien  wrUUn  by  eminent  Pertgnt  qf  ike  \7ikttnd  18/A  Cent.  bpJ^hnAu-: 
brey^  Esq,  now  {iSl9)Jirst  published  from  the  Originals  in  the  Bodl.  Library  and 
Ashmolean  Museum^  Oxford,  Vol  II,  Part  I.  p,  403 — 406,  On  meniioniog 
this  to  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  John  Hammond,  of  Fenstanton,  Hanting- 
doDshrrd  (being  then  on  a  visit  to  him),  he  immediately  referred  me  to  New- 
ton'«  Principia  (Sect.  2,  Scholium,  p.  4d),  where  Hooke's  name  is  mention* 
ed  aa  having  made  distinct  collections  on  the  subject  alluded  to— ut  feorium 
coUegerunl  etiam,  nostrates  Wrennus,  Hookius,  &  Hallaeus :  there  will 
be  found  a  few  remarks  in  the  Gentleman's  Mag.  (Jan.  1816)  on  Aubrey's 
Letter. 

I  tofUi  here  farther  obserre,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  could  have  had  no  wish 
to  cooceal  what  was  ki^own  to  all  the  laamed  of  his  time,  as,  according  to 
Aubrey's  narrative,  Mr.  Hooke's  (of  1676)  own  account  to  Newton,  and 
Newton's  answer  to  Hooke,  were  read  before  the  Royal  Society :  and,  fur- 
ther, Mr.  Whiston,  in  **  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life  and  Writings  (Vol.  L 
pp.  35^  36),  relates  the  process  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  reference  to  his 
Theory,  as  he  received  it  from  Newton  himself — wherein  the  latter  speaks 
*'  of  the  Postulatum  that  had  been  thought  of  before,  that  the  Power  of 
'<  Gravity  might  decrease  in  a  duplicate  proportion  of  the  distances  from 
«  the  Earth's  center."  On  which  suljeet,  being  at  first  somewhat  disap* 
pointed,  he  returned  to  it  again,  after  receiving  some  new  light,  with  fresK 
conviction. 

Anthony  Wood  has  admitted  Aubrey's  Account  of  Mr.  Hooke  into  his 
Ath.  Oxon.  (Vol.  II.  p.  1039)  but  without  his  reflections,  or  regard  to  his 
raw  appeal:  «*  Mr.  Wood!  this  (alluding  to  what  he  had  said  of  Hooke) 
**  is  the  greatest  discovery  in  nature,  that  ever  was  since  the  world's  crea- 
<*  tiosi.    It  never  was  so  much  as  hinted  by  any  man  before f ." 


f  Which,  again,  is  not  true.  The  fhmoas  Leibnitz  found  oat  the  very 
same  law  of  GraviUtion*  by  which  the  PlaneU  are  vetained  in  their  Ellipti- 
cal  Oibtts,  namely,  of  being  reciprocally  proportionate  to  the  square  of 
the  distance  from  the  focus,  about  which  the  revolution  is  made.  Oreeu's 
Principles  of  Nat.  Philosophy,  p.  72;  for  which  he  appeals  to  Dr.  Grego- 
ry's Astron.  Prop.  77,  L.  1.  The  only  dii!erence  was,  that  Leibnitz  pro- 
ceeded on  the  supposition  of  Vortices  harmonically  circulating  about  the 
sui{  Newton  on  (he  Hypothesis  of  a  void  and  immoveable  Space, 
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But,  IS  til  observation  was  made  in  the  Hiftbry  of  Ctua* 
bridge,  that  sonif  Cambridge  man  diffiNd,  in  several  parttco* 
lars,  from  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  it  may  be  proq[>er  to  be* 
stow  on  it  a  Utde  iUastration  in  this  plsce,  acGompamed, 
too,  as  it  will  be,  with  a  little  more  of  biographical  notiGes. 

Dr.  Rob.  Green,  then,  published  the  Principles  of  Natu* 
ral  Philosophy,  in  which  he  aims  to  riiew  die  insufficiency 
of  the  present  systems  (meaning  thereby  the  Cartesian  and 
Newtonian),  to  give  us  any  just  account  of  the  Sciences,  and 
the  necessity  there  is  of  some  new  principles,  in  order  to 
furnish  us  with  a  true  and  real  knowledge  of  Nature*  Cam* 
bridge.     1712. 

I  have  only  read  the  Preface  and  Table  of  Contents 
(which  are  themselves  copious),  and  here  and  there  glanced 
my  eye  oa  a  few  topics  bandied  in  this  volume,  which  is  of 
considerable  extent.  But  Dr.  Green  maintained  there  is 
neither  a  vacuum,  in  the  sense  of  the  moderns  (Newton, 
Kaphson,  Keil,  &c.)  nor  a  Plenum,  iu  the  sense  of  Descartes 
«— he  held  some  peculiar  notions  on  Gravity>*-«-h6  maintained 
also,  and  offers  proof,  of  the  possibility  of  squaring  the 
circle.  He  examined  also  various  other  doctrines  that  are 
comprehended  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophy,  as  that  of 
Sound,  Light,  and  Colour,  the  Rainbow,  Fluids,  &g.  He 
thought  that  the  new  systems  tended  to  undermine  the  an- 
thority  of  Revelation,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
sincere  and  zealous  believer.  Rob.  Green,  whose  name  I 
have  just  mentioned  elsewhere  (Hirt,  Camb.  Vol.  II.  p.  5^), 
was  Fellow,  and,  I  suppose.  Tutor  of  Clare  Hall  (for  he 
makes  honourable  mentioB  of  two  of  his  pupils,  who  copied 
his  MS.),  A.  M.  1703.  D.  D.  Com.  Reg.  1788. 

Mr.  Hen.  Lee^  a  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  had,  on 
the  same  ground,  a  few  years  before  (viz.  in  1702),  opposed 
Mr.  Lockers  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  in  a  large 
volume,  containing  Notes  on  each  Chapter  of  that  great 
work.  He  does  not  indeed  directly  oppose  Sir  Isaac  New« 
ton ;  but  Dr.  Green  opposed  Mr.  Locke's  Theory  ou  the 
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Mind,  very  firmly :  and  both  Green's  and  Lee's  book  has  the 
same  end  in  vieW|  in  attacking  that  great  admirer  and  follow* 
er  of  the  Newtonian  Principles. 

Previously  to  these  two  might  have  been  mentioned  Dn 
Henry  Moor,  and  his  followers ;  f9r,  though  he  died  the  very 
year  Sk  Isaac  Newton's  Principia  was  published,  yet  he  left 
behind  him  some  prodigiom  admirers  of  bis  doctrines.  Even 
Whiston,  whose  words  I  borrowed,  left  him  with,  Sic  obiit 
drrinua  ille  Philosophus  GEintabrigiensis.  See  Whiston's 
Memoirs  of  his  own  Life  and  Writings,  Vol.  I.  p.  S4«  Dr. 
Moor's  favourite  philosophical  doctrine  was  the  Spiriius  Na^ 
turds,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Anima  Mundi  of  Plato,  and 
other  doctrines,  not  more  congenial  with  the  Newtonian  Phi* 
loBOphy,  arising  from  his  Cabalistic  Theology  and  Philo*  ^ 

•ophy. 

Notice  also  was  taken  of  Mr.  Parkhurst  (Hist,  of  Camb.) 
and  hisHutchinsonian  Doctrines  of  Eloheim,  Fire,  Light,  and 
Water,  the  Material  Trinity.  Mr.  P.  was  a  Northampton- 
shire man,  and  Fellow  of  Clare-Hall :  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  most  upright,  conscientious  man*.  But  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson himself  was  of  Oxford ;  and  his  philosophy  has  met 
with  most  encouragement  there:  Dr.  Patten,  Bishop 
Home,  Mr.  Jones  (who  wrote  his  Life),  Mr.  Romaine^ 
&c.  were  all  fealous  Hutcbinsonians,  and  of  Oxford.  But 
it  is  well  known,  that  Mr.  Hutchinson's  Mosb  Principia  was 
opposed  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principia ;  and  as  Mr.  Park- 
hurst's  writings  maintain  the  same  doctrines,  and  Mr.  Park* 

*  In  proof  of  which  t  must  take  leare  to  mention,  that  by  the  death  of 
an  elder  brother  h«  becnnie  pessetted  of  haiKkome  property,  and  ^SCb  H 
of  the  palronage  of  a  living  which  he  did  not  pnftent  to  himtel^  ••  1m 
■light  have  done,  nor  advertize  for  parchasers,  as  some  gentlemen  would 
have  done,  with  intimations  of  its  being  in  a  fine  sporting  country,  near  a 
fashionable  watering-place,  &&  He  inquired  after  a  gentleman  who  had  a 
large  family,  and  some  principle,  by  whom  he  knew  would  be  faiUifuUy 
ditehaiged  the  doties  of  the  clerical  profession. 
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hurst  was  a  Cambridge-maoi  it  fell  in  the  order  of  my  work 
to  notice  him  here. 

Dr.  Wilkins,  author  of  the  Voyage  to  the  Moon,  and  a 
work  entitled  ''  Mathematical  Magick^"  or  the  Wonders 
that  may  be  performed  by  Mechanical  Geometry  (allowed  to 
be  an  ingenious,  if  not  a  solid,  work),  was  contemporary 
with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  though  the  above  works  were  first 
printed  several  years  before  the  Priticipia :  but  so  singular  a 
work  as  the  Mathematical  Magic  must  not  be  passed  unno* 
ticed  in  this  brief  account  of  Theories. 

Dr.  W.  was  Master  of  Trinity  College  in  1668,  and  one 
of  the  first  Registers  of  the  Royal  Society,  that  was  founded 
for  the  express  purpose  of  pursuing  experiments  in  philoso- 
phy *  ^  though  his  Voyage  to  the  Moon,  and  some  things  in 
his  Mathematical  Magic,  were  thought  by  many  to  discredit 

them,  and  do  them  injury  t« 

Dr.  W.  being  a  great  mechanic,  and  knowing,  by  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  that  some  of 
them  had  given  greater  e£Fect  tcr  the  mechanical  powers,  than 
any  of  the  moderns,  began  to  reason  consequeniialfy^  in 
cases,  too,  where  he  must  have  known  he  was  going  wrong: 
for  he  knew  that  what  might  be  true  to  a  certain  height,  and 
on  known  principles,  could  not  apply  to  cases  of  unlimited 
height,  and  unknown,  inconceivable  distances.  To  speak 
the  truth,  though  he  was  a  grave,  sensible  man,  he  was 
taken  with  a  little  of  the  Lusus  Philosophicus ;  for,  to 
carry  his  powers  out  of  nature,  was  to  go  where  they  could 
not  act;  unless  (as indeed  he  speaks)  the  motions  of  his  flying 
chariot  will  still  be  easier,  as  it  ascends  higher,  ''till  at  length 
it  shall  become  utterly  devoid  of  Gravity ,  when  the  least 
strength  will  be  able  to  bestow  on  it  a  swift  motion."  A 
poet  or  two  might  safely  enough  mount  in  this  chariot,  and 
sail  about  very  pleasantly  fi-om  one  planet  to  another ;  and 

*  Bishop  Sprat's  Hist  of  the  Royal  Society. 

f  Book  Uie  2Dd,  Cb.  fi,  of  a  Sailing  Chariot    Ch.  7^  Art  of  Flyiog. 
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certain  it  is,  that  Baron  Swedenbonrg*  did  ascend,  and^took 
with  him  one  who  had  been  formerly  of  St.  John's  College  If 
But  no  Newtonian  would  venture  in  it.  Probable,  how* 
ever,  it  is,  that  our  modem  aeronauts  may  have  been  assisted 
somewhat  in  their  first  excursions  by  this  ingenious  and 
learned  man ;  but  before  he  can  raise  them  to  the  regions  of 
athereal  air,  both  nature  and  art  will  have  left  them. 

Besides  the  Theory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  contem« 
plates  the  great  Laws  of  Nature  in  general,  and  the  mo- 
dons  of  the  planets,  there  have  been  others  proposed  by 
Cambridge  men,  to  account  for  the  different  appearances  on 
the  face  of  this  terraqueous  globe,  and  the  probable  issue^ 
to  the  consummation  of  all  things;  such  as,  Dr.  Bumefs 
Theoria  sacra,  published  in  1680,  and  in  Engl.  1709»  and  his, 
Archaeologia  Philosophica,  seu  Doctrina  Antiqua  de  Reruin 
originibus  (1692)| ;  and  Mr.  Whbton's  new  Theory  of  the 
Earth,  published  about  the  year  1696.  Though  these 
Theories  were  not  opposed  to  the  Newtonian,  and  indeed 
Whiston  says,  that  he  laid  his  Book  before  Newton,  (on 
whose  principles  it  depended)  and  that  Newton  weU«ap« 

*  See  his  Arcana  CtelsBliot  and  con^ RNINg  the  Earths  in  our  Solar  System, 
which  are  called  Planett ;  and  the  Earths  in  the  Starry  Heavens :  together  with 
mn  Account  qf  their  Inhabilantt,  and  also  qf  SpiriU  and  Angels  there* 

f  See  p.  63  of  this  volume. 

X  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet  was  a  Yorkshire  man.  He  also  wrote  de  Statu 
Mortuorum  et  de  Restitutione  Judaeorum,  a  posthumous  work,  germinant 
pacts  of  bis  Tlieory,  and  both  therefore  what  may  be  called  Theoretical. 
His  Theoria  Telluris  was  criticized  by  Mr.  Erasmus  Warren^  who  was  A.  M. 
Christ's  College,  1764  (in  Exceptions  agaimt  the  Theory  of  the  Earth),  on 
scriptural  as  well  as  philosophical  principles :  but  Mr.  Warren  and  Dr. 
Keil  both  opposed  the  Theory,  as  not  founded  on  the  principles  of  a  true 
philosophy.  Dr.  Burnet  was  a  man  of  much  genius.:  most  of  his  works  ara 
writteo  io  Latin.  He  wrote  also  one  or  two  small  pieces,  unconnected  with 
these  subjects.— The  above  Mr.  Warren  wrote  a  Defence  of  his  Exceptions, 
Sec.  and  Dr.  Burnet  replied,  in  a  Short  Consideration,  S&c.  Prefixed  to 
Dr.  B.'s  Theory,  &c.  is  a  Latin  Complimentary  Ode»  of  much  merit,  by 
Mr.  Addison,  written  when  he  was  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  dated 
1 699.    These  rerses  appear,  also,  in  the  Mass  Anglieane* 
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proved  it,  yet  both  the  one  Theory  and  the  other  Wjere  op- 
potedy  in  part,  by  one  and  the  same  man,  and  be  a  New- 
tonian,  Dr.  Keil*. 

Dr.  Woodward,  though  not  originally  a  student  of  Cam* 
bridge,  yet  highly  to  be  considered  of  in  reference  to  it,  and 
of  whom  some  account  therefore  will  be  found  in  this 
volume,  opposed  Dr.  Burnet's  Theory,  in  an  Euay  toward$ 
the  Natural  HiUory  of  the  Earth,  publuhed  in  1695;  and 
in  1714  appeared  his  Naturalis  Histoiia  Telluiis  lUustraU. 
One  writer  opposed  this  theory  in  one  or  two  points,  in  which 
he  said,  it  was  not  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Newtonian  plukso- 
phyf. 

We  come,  at  length,  to  one  who  would  seem  to  reject  all 
bypodieses  and  theories  of  natural  philosophy  alike,  Mr. 
Thomas  Baker,  of  Saint  John's  College,  of  whom  we  have 
had  occasion  to  say  so  much.  Whether  he  spake  from  hit 
greater  depth  of  philosophy,  or  from  a  consciousness  that  it 
was  but  superficial,  or  in  the  order  of  his  establishing  fain  own 
^  Reflections  upon  LieanuDg,  and  its  Insufficiency,  in  order 
to  eidnce  the  Usefulness  and  Necessity  of  Revelation,"  let 
others  determine.  The  drift  of  his  opinions  will  be  easily 
perceived  by  the  following  extracts— •''  It  will  be  well  (says 
''  he)  if  Theories  be  not  as  much  out  of  fashion  in  the  next 
'^  age,  as  hypotheses  are  in  this ;  for  so  many  experiments 
^  are  required  to  raise  a  Theory,  that  I  despair  of  ever  se^ug 
''  one,  tliat  will  bear  the  test." — ^And  again,  ^'  another  incom- 
^'  parable  person,  who  has  added  mathematical  skill  to  his 
''  observation  upon  nature,  after  the  nicest  inquiry,  seems  to 
*^  resolve  all  into  attraction,  which,  though  it  may  be  true, 
**  and  jnoiis,  withal,  perhaps  will  not  be  thought  so  philoso- 
*^  phkaH:^  which  latter  distinction,  by-the-bye,  has  not  in 

*  Wbitton*t  MeBoifVy  VoL  I.  p.  44,  and  Buniet*i  Tlieoryy  Reply  to  ao 
BxuniiimtioD,  fcc  «t  tbe  end  of  VoK  II. 
t  Dc.  Wafd*!  lifCi  of  the  ProtaMrs  of  Gresbam  College,  pp.  2S5, 

see. 

%  Reflectionf  npoa  LssnttDf  ,  M  sdit  pp.  84,  85.    Witbovt  m  naiaey  bM 
knowtt  to  be  Jlaker**.  ^ 
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it  much  of  sense;  nor  do  I  think  that  men  of  piety  will  iinaak 
him  for  it;  though  Mr.  B.  may  be  right,  in  the  main,  for 
what  I  know  to  the  contrary,  as  to  the  principle  he  wished 
to  establidi. 


With  these  imperfect  hints  on  natural  philosophy,  in  ad- 
dition to  diose  introduced  in  the  History  of  Cambridge,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  connect  a  few  remarks  <hi  Alge- 
bra. 

Cuthbert  Tonst&ll,  a  native  of  Hatchford,  in  Yorkshire, 
firsts  Bishop  of  Ix>ndon,  and  in  I5S0  translated  to  Durham, 
was  a  person  in  his  day  distinguished  on  many  accounts;  of 
whom,  as  well  as  his  writings,  notice  has  already  bees 
taken.  Hist,  of  Camb.  Vol.  IL  p.  290.  Bidiop  Godwin 
describes  him  as  Mathematicfle  ttsq.  ad  miraculum  scientissi- 
mus,  ac  Arithmeticae  prsesertim,  de  qua  ab  eo  libellas  oon^ 
scriptus  multum  celebratur*:  this  book  (audit  is  the  only 
thing  that  concerns  this  place)  was  the  Ars  Supputand^ 
printed  by  Pynson  in  4 to.  in  1522 :  it  was  remarkable,  as 
introducing  a  considerable  improvement  on  Boetius's  Arith* 
metic,  that  was  in  use  before,  and  as  supplanting  it  t  fur- 
ther^ it  was  remarkable,  as  being  the  first  book  that  was 
printed  in  England  on  Arithmetic.  So  he  is  mentioned 
again  here,  merely  in  connexion  with  that  change  introduced 
by  him  in  the  Ars  Supputandi. 

Dr.  Robert  Record,  one  of  the  earliest  public  Lecturers 
in  England  on  Arithmetic,  and  the  principles  of  the  Mathe- 
matics, and  who  taught  them,  as  Wood  says,  both  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  ''  in  a  way  so  clear  to  capacities,  that  none 
^*  ever  did  the  like  before  him  in  the  memory  of  man,"  was 
overlooked  in  our  History  of  Cambridge,  though  some  ao* 
count  of  him  will  be  found  in  this  volume,  with  die  proper 
references  to  the  Athense  Oxonienses  and  Davies's  Athens 

*  !>•  PrMttUbus  AogUe;  p,  755. 
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Britan,  where  more  may  be  aeea  concemiDg  bim.  Or. 
Record^s  mode  of  teaching  arithmetic  and  algebra  differed, 
of  course,  from  that  in  use  now,  which  could  not  have  been 
introduced  till  after  the  time  of  Harriot,  who,  about  16 15, 
adopted  it  from  some  general  conclusions  drawn  from  some- 
thing advanced  by  Vieta,  the  father  of  modern  Algebra : 
though  Harriot's  book  was  not  published  till  after  his  death, 
in  1631. 

Of  the  eminent  Algebraists,  Brigges,  Saunderson,  War- 
ing, and  others,  who  have  taught  in  the  way  followed  in  the 
University  since  that  time  and  the  time  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, there  will  also  be  found  a  short  account  in  the  proper 
places* 

There  is,  however,  a  striking  omission  in  regard  to  one 
eminent  man,  contemporary  witli  Newton,  and  of  his 
school  in  Natural  Philosophy,  and  who  was  allowed,  also, 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  Algebraists  of  his  time,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Raphson. 

Joseph  Raphson  was  author  of  several  books  on  Natural 
Philosophy.  His  book  de  Spatio  reali  was  much  comment- 
ed on,  though  in  the  way  of  objections,  by  a  writer  just 
ROW  noticed.  Dr.  Green.  Mr.  Raphson  also  wrote 'on 
Algebra,  particularly  the  Analysis  jflBquationum  Univer- 
salis. It  somewhat  differed  from  the  way  followed  by  oth^r 
Cambridge  Algebraists,  but  is  pronounced,  by  very  compe- 
tent judges,  to  be  far  the  best.  There  is  a  short  notice  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Raphson  in  Dr.  Hutton's  Mathematical  Dic- 
tionary. He  was  of  Jesus  College,  though  he  does  Dot 
appear  to  have  taken  a  first  degree;  but  was  A.M.  by 
Royal  Mandate,  in  1698. 

John  Colson,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  was  Plumian  Professor, 
and  Vicar  of  Chalk,  in  Kent.  He  was  originally  of  no 
college,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Cole  *,  was  an  old  bachelor 
when  he  was  first  brought  to  Cambridge,  through  the  influ- 

*  Ath.  Cantab,  p.  900. 
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ence  of  Dr.  Smith,  Master  of  Trinity  Col.  v^hen  he  pro« 
cored  at  first  chambers  in  Sidney  College,  and  gave  Lec« 
tures  in  the  Mathematics.  Before  he  resided  at  Cam* 
bridge,  he  had  been  employed  by  the  booksellers,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Sam.  D'Oyley,  Fel.  and  A.  M.  of  Trin. 
CoL  translated  The  Historical,  Critical,  Geographical,  and 
Chronological  Dictionary  of  the  Rev.  Father  Dom.  Angus-  ^ 
tin.  Calmet,  the  learned  Benedictine,  with  Occasional 
Remarks.  In  Pk'ofessor  Saunderson's  Elements  of  Alge-» 
bra,  !2  vols.  4to.  Cambridge,  1740,  may  be  seen  Professor 
Colson's  Palpable  Arithmetic  prefixed.  When  a  candidate 
for  the  Professorship,  he  was  opposed  by  Mr.  De  Moivre, 
being  then  an  infirm  old  man.  Mr.  Colson  died  aged  about 
BOy  at  Cambridge,  in  176O. 

Francis  Maseres,  A.M.  now  Cursitor  Baron  of  his  Majesty's 
Exchequer,  while  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  published  (in  1 758)  A 
Dissertation  on  the  Negative  Sign  in  Algebra ;  containing  a 
Demonstration  of  the  Rules  concerning  it :  the  design  of 
which  is,  to  remove  from  some  of  the  less  abstruse  parts  of 
Algebra  the  difllculties  that  have  arisen  therein  from  the  too 
extensive  use  of  the  Negative  Sign,  and  to  explain  them 
without  considering  the  Negative  Sign  in  any  other  l^ht  than 
as  the  mark  of  the  Subtraction  of  a  lesser  number  from  a 
greater.  The  first  part  of  the  work  contains  the  demonstra- 
tions of  the  several  operations  of  Addition,  8cc.  in  the  way  of 
onng  the  Negative  Sign;  the  second  part,  the  doctrine  of 
Quadratic  and  Cubic  Equations.  In  1800  the  Baron  pub- 
lished TracU  on  the^  Resolution  of  Affected  Algebraic  Equa- 
tions by  Dr.  Halley,  Mr.  Raphson,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
This  volume  also  contains  Col.  Titus's  Arithmetical  Pro- 
blem ;  and  another  Solution,  by  William  Frend,  A.  M.  then 
F^ow  and  Tutor  of  Jesus  College;  with  the  Baron's 
Observations  on  Mr.  Rapbson's  Method  of  the  solving 
affected  Equations  of  all  Degrees  by  Approximation. 
In  1 798  Mr.  Frend  published  his  Principles  of  Algebra, 
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in  which  he  opposes  the  received  use  of  Negative  Qauitt« 
tiea,  and  impossible  Roots ;  and  from  a  conviction,  that  the 
language  now  adopted  tended  to  confuse  and  perplex  the 
science  of  Algebra,  which  is  in  its  own  nature  built  on  die 
clearest  principles,  he  tried  whether  every  right  solution 
might  not  be  deduced  by  a  mode  of  reasoning,  to  which 
there  could  be  no  such  objection :  and  he  thought  the  event 
answered  his  expectation.  In  his  Principles  of  Algebra, 
therefore^  he  too  has,  in  like  manner,  altered  the  language 
of  Algebra  in  these  particulars;  and  further, '  instead  of 
using  the  tenns  quadratic,  cubic,  t»iqnadratic,  as  appBed 
to  equations,  he  divides  equations  into  classes  and  orders  :^ 
those  haviug  only  one  term  he  makes  of  the  first  dass; 
those  having  two  differently  affected,  of  the  second,  and  so 
on.  Again,  equations  capable  of  having  only  one  root  he 
makes  of  the  first  order;  tbQse  capable  of  having  two,  of 
the  second,  &c. 

In  general,  then,  both  these  writers  proceed  on  cetfnin 
principles,  in  regard  to  the  language  of  Algebra,  different  from 
that  now  adopted,  conceiving  that  quantities  cannot  be  less 
than  nothing,  and  that  there  can  be  no  subtraction  of  a 
greater  number  from  a  less ;  and  that,  as  to  negative  roots 
of  an  equation,  they  are,  in  truth,  the  real  and  positive 
roots  of  another  equation,  consisting  of  the  same  terma  as 
the  first  equation,  but  with  different  signs»  +  and  «*  prefixed 
to  some  of  them :  and  Mr,  Baron  Maseres,  wjien  making 
Observations  on  Mr.  Raphson's  Method  of  resolvimg  affect* 
ed  Equations  of  all  Degrees  by  Approxiniation,  and  speakiog 
very  highly  of,  and  recommending,  his  Analysis  .^Squatio* 
num  Universalis  to  young  persons,  in  preference  to  the  me- 
thods of  Harriot,  Descartes,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  other 
learned  Algebrauts  in  modern  times,  yet  adds,  that  in  tliit 
excellent  Treatise  of  Mr.  Raphson  some  difficulties  occor 
from  the  doctrine  of  negative  quantities  akid  negative  toots  of 
equations:  and,  in  general,  both  Mr, Maserea  and  Mr.  Prend 
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ld«  to  be  considered  as  joint  opponents  to  the  doctrine  of 
Quandtates  Negative^  seu  Nihilo  minores*. 

Eminent  Algebraists  bad,  no  doubt,  their  reasons  for  bibXH 
dacing  at  firsts  and  for  the  continuance  since,  of  negative 
quantities,  and  impossible  roots,  in  their  solutions  of  Alge* 
braic  Quantities ;  as,  that  they  are  mere  symbols ;  and  Mr. 
Maclaurin  and  Dr.  Saunderson,  it  is  well  known,  undertook 
a  formal  defence  and  illustration  of  them,  by  comparing 
them  to  book  debts.  There  is  too,  a  learned  French  work,  by 
a  late  mathematician.  Monsieur  Clairaut,  The  Elements  of 
jUgebra,  wherein  he  treats  on  this  subject^  in  reference  to 
Multiplication:  though,  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Freud's  Prin* 
ciples  of  Algebra,  by  Mr.  Baron  Maseres>  there  is  a  remark  by 
the  latter  on  an  error  in  the  abqye  author,  in  his  reasonings 
where  he  endeavoura  to  plove  th0  Rules  of  MultiplicatioR  laid 
down  by  writers  of  Algebra  Concerning  Negative  Quaati* 
tiea. 

With  respect  to  myself,  it  will  be  understood,  that  I  speak 
oo  thia  subject,  Neg.  Quantities,  historically,  rather  than  criti- 
cally, and  agreeably  to  my  leading  aim  in  the  History  of 
Gambridge,  pursuing  the  way  rather  of  tariety,  than  of 
regular  system,  and  strict  toiformity. 

And,  as  in  early  life,  through  other  favourite  pursiuts,  I 
paid  but  little  attention  to  Algebra;  and  as,  when  I  returned  to 
it  again,  and,  more  particularly^  for  die  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  literature  of  Cambridge,  I  found  the  above  mode 
fiicilitated  a  task  which  I  had  imposed  on  myself,— -I  make  no 
apology  for  publishing  the  following  paper,  avowedly  for  the 
aake  of  those  who  may  have  been  any  Way  sinnlarly  circum- 
atanced  with  myself,  and  the  more  cheerfully,  because  the 
observations  are  written  with  as  much  perspicuity,  as  judg« 
ment. 

*  Newtoa*!  AriibaDetica  VuiTeiMlit,  p.  SI 
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**  A  CoMPMRiBON  betvpeenthe  Mbtbob  invented  InfhEmu 
FsRRABi /or  resohifig  certain  Biquadratick  Equations, 
by  the  Mediation  of  Cubick  Equations,  and  the  Method 
afterwards  given  by  Des  Castes  in  /Us  Gsometry  for 
the  same  Purpose. 

*^  Article  1.  ABOUT  the  yetr  1545  a  learaed  and  ingeni- 
ous Italian  Algebniist,  named  Lewis^  Ferrari,  (who  was  a 
disciple  of  the  celebrated  Cardan  of  Milan)  invented  a  me- 
thod of  resolving  any  biquadratick  equation,  in  which  the  cube 
of  Ae  unknowii  quantity  was  wanting,  (as,  for  example,  an 
equation  of  this  form,  rx  +  qsfi  •—  or*  ss  s,)  by  the  media- 
tion of  a  cubick  equation  derived  from  it  by  a  train  of  jast 
and  intelligible  reasonings,  without  any  mention  of  negative 
quantities,  or  quantities  less  than  nothing,  or  any  other  subtle 
and  difficult,  if  not  unintelligible,  conceptions.    And  his  in- 
vention was  generally  admired  and  adopted  by  mathematici- 
ans for  almost  a  hundred  years  together,  and  was  copiously 
explained  and  ilhistroted  in  a  treatise  of  Algebra  published 
in  the  year  1579  by  another  learned  Italian,  named  BombeUu 
But  after  the  publication  of  Des  Cartes's  celebrated  treatise 
on  Geometry  in  the  year  IfiSTy  and  more  especially  after  the 
second  edition  of  it  published  by  Schooten  in  the  year  1659; 
with  the  notes  of  Monsieur  De  Beaune  (a  great  French  Al- 
gebraist of  that  time,)   and  with  Schooten's  own  learned 
comment  on  it,  and  those  of  some  other  eminent  mathema- 
ticians of  that  age,  this  invention  of  Ferrari  seems  almost  to 
have  been  forgotten,  and  another  method  invented  for  the 
same  purpose  by  Des  Cartes,  and  delivered  in  his  said  trea- 
tise  of  Geometry,  was  adopted  in  it's  stead,  and  inserted  in 
almost  every  book  of  Algebra  that  was  published  after  that 
time,  and  particularly  in   Dr.  Wallis's  Algebra,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Arithmetica   Universalis,  Dr.  Sauuderson's  Ele- 
ments of  Algebra,    Mr.  Mac  Laurin's  Algebra,  Monsieur 
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Clnr&ut*s  El^mens  d*A]g4bre,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson^s 
A]gebra ;  in  which  last  book,  however,  in  tlie  second  and 
other  subsequent  editions  of  it,  we  have  also  a  description  of 
the  more  ancient  method  of  resolving  these  equations  invent- 
ed by  Ferrari. 

*^  Art.  2.  This  adoption  of  Des  Cartes's  method,  and  re< 
jection,  or  neglect,  of  that  of  Ferrari,  has  always  a  good  deal 
surprized  me ;  because  Ferrari's  method  of  resolving  these 
equations  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  much  clearer  and 
easier  to  understand  than  Des  Cartes^  method^  and  not  at 
all  more  dijfficult  to  practise,  as  the  arithmetical  operationa 
which  are  necessary  to  be  performed  in  order  to  obtain  the 
root  of  ^ny  given  numerical  equation  of  the  prpposed  form 
to  a  givet  degree  of  exactness,  are  nearly  the  same  in  both 
mediods.  And  the  only  circumstance  that  I  can  conceive  to 
have  been  the  ground  of  this  preference  given  to  Des  Cartes's 
method,  is,  it's  connexion  with  the  doctrine  o(  the  generation 
of  equations  one  from  another  by  fnultiplieaiion,  upon  virhich 
it  is  entirely  founded.  For  this  doctrine  of  the  generation 
of  equations  by  multiplication  (which  was  invented  by  the 
famous  English  Algebraist,  Thomas  Harriot,  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  published  in  the  year 
163 1  in  the  edition  of  hi)  celebrated  Algebraical  work,  in* 
titled  Artis  Analytics  Pr^s,  given  by  his  friend  Warner 
ten  years  after  Harriott  death),  ircas  received  by 'the  mathe*  ^ 

maticians  of  that  age  with  great  approbation,  and  was  very 
generally  adopted  by  them,  and  continues  still  in  the  same 
degree  of  favour  with  most  of  the  Algebraists  of  the  present 
times.  And  therefore^  when  Des  Cartes  published  his  me-* 
thod  of  resolving  biquadratick  equations  of  the  aforesaid 
kind,  (or  in  which  the  cube  of  the  unknown  quantity  is 
wanting)  which  is  founded  on  this  favourite  doctrine,  that 
circumstance  may  probably  have  been  the  cause  of  it's  being 
so  generally  adopted  by  mathematicians  in  preference  to  the 
more  antient  method  of  resolving  those  equations  that  had 
been  invented  by  Ferrari.    This,  however,  was,    in  my 
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opinion,  no  just  ground  for  such  a  preference;  because  this 
Tery  doctrine  of  the  generation  of  equations  one  from  die 
other  by  multiplication,  tliough  it  has  been  so  eagerly  and  so 
generally  adopted  by  writers  on  Algebra  as  a  wonderful  im* 
provement  of  that  science,  has,  in  reality,  proved  a  detri- 
ment to  it,  and  has  been  a  great  obstacle  to  it*s  being  more 
generally  studied  and  better  understood,  by  introducing  into 
it  a  prodigious  deal  of  subtlety,  obscurity,  and  perplexity, 
from  which  it  had  before  been  free.    It  is  owing  to  this  very 
doctrine,  and  to  that  of  negative  quantities,  or  quantides  less 
than  fiothing  (which  is  nearly  connected  with  it)jtt  that  Alge< 
bra  has  sunk  from  the  dignity  of  a  science,  or  object  of  the 
understanding  and  reasoning  faculty,  to  the  condition  of  an 
art,  or  tmack  of  managing  quantities  by  the  eye  and  the 
bandy  with  little  or  no  interference  of  the  understanding, 
as  is  well  expressed  by  the  following  words  of  Des  Cartes,  in 
his  Dissertation  De  Methodo,  pagCill,  where,  speaking  of 
the  state  of  the  different  sciences  and  branches  of  know* 
ledge  cultivated  in  Europe  when  ho  began  to  study  them,  he 
says  of  Algebra,  jtlgebram  lierd,  ut  solet  doceri,  animadcerti 
certis  regulis  et  numerandi  formulis  ita  esse  contentam,  ut 
tideatur  patiits  Ars  quadam  confusa,  qu&  Ittgemum  quodam* 
modd  turbatur  et  obscuratur,  qudm  Seientia,  qu&  excolatur 
et  perspicacius  reddatur.    This  opinion,  which  is  so  happily 
expressed  in  these  words  of  Des  Cartes,  I  take  to  be  per- 
fectly true ;  though  I  think  at  the  same  time  tliat  Des  Cartes 
himself  may  be  justly  charged  with  having  increased  this 
very  obscurity,  for  which  he  censures  the  books  of  Algebra 
published  before  his  time,  by  adopting  this  doctrine  of  Har- 
riot, and  founding  on  it  his  own  new  method  of  resolving 
biquadratick  equations,  which  derives  the  greatest  part  of  the 
obscurity  which  belongs  to  it,  from  the  circumstance  of  it's 
being  grounded  on  that  doctrine. 

''  As  I  have  ventured  to  express  my  disapprobation  of  this 
celebrated  doctrine  of  the  generation  of  equations  one  from 
another  by  multiplication  (which  was  invented  by  Harriot, 
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and  adopted  by  Des  Cartes  and  most  otber  writers  of  Algo* 
bra  since  bis  time),  as  tending  to  change  Algebra  from  a 
science,  or  object  of  the  understanding,  into  an  art,  or 
knack,  to  be  conducted  by  the  eye  and  the  hand  with  little 
interference  of  the  understanding,  I  will  here  cite,  in  sup* 
port  of  this  assertion,  the  following  words  of  Mons.  Mon^ 
tucla,  the  learned  author  of  the  Histaire  des  Mathima^ 
tiques,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  this  doctrine  which  I 
condemn,  and  who  mentions  this  very  effect  of  it  as  a  great 
improvement  of  Algebra,  which  I  consider  as  a  degradation 
of  it.  His  words, '  however,  prove  the  truth  of  the  fact 
which  I  have  alleged ;  and  the  rest  is  only  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  us  as  to  what  should  be  considered  as  coiv* 
stituting  the  merit  of  Algebra,  namely,  whether  it  should 
be  perspicuity  in  the  ideas  and  the  reasonings  used  in  it,  or 
the  facility  and  dispatch,  with  which,  without  understanding 
the  several  processes  we  make  use  of  in  the  investigation,  we 
can  arrive  at  the  solution  of  any  mathematical  question  that 
we  wish  to  solve.  The  words  I  allude  to  are  as  follows. 
La  principale  cause  qui  rend  Vanalyse  ancienne  inmffisante 
dans  des  questions  dun  certain  ordre,  est  son  assujettissement 
fUcessaire  ii  une  suite  de  raisonnemem  dtvelloppees.  Si  Von 
ne  peut  les  suivre  qu^avec  peine,  a  plus  forte  raison  lespeuton 
former  sans  une  contention  extrime  desprit,  sans  des  ^orts 
'  extraorMnaires  de  mimoire  et  d^imagination.  Faut-il  dont 
iitonnet  que  la  mime  mSthode  qui  dans  certaines  questions 
prisente  une  chrti  lumineuse,  devienne  obscure  et  impr&ti* 
cable  dans  d'antres,  oH  la  complication  des  rapports  est  fort 
$up6rieure. 

*'  Le  premier  pas  if  aire  pour  mettre  F  analyse  en  itat  de 
surmonter  ces  difficultis,  Stoit  done  d'en  changer  la  forme,  et 
de  soulager  Vesprit  de  ce  fardeau  accablant  de  raisonnemens. 
lUen  de  plus  heureux  pour  cet  effet  que  Fidie  qu*on  aeude 
riduire  ces  raisonnemau  en  une  sorte  d^art^  ou  de  proeidh 
techniques  qui,  apris  ks  premiers  pas,  rt exigent  plus  aucun 
travail  df esprit.    See  Montucla's  Histoire  des  Mathfma*^ 
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tiqueSy  1st  edition  in  the  year  1758,  vol.  2,  book  2,  sect.  1, 
page  75.  The  author  here  commends  the  new'discoveiiei 
•nd  contrivances  of  modern  Algebra  (amongst  which  he 
reckons  this  doctrine  of  the  generation  of  equatious  one 
from  the  other  by  multiplication,  invented  by  Harriot,  as 
one  of  the  most  useful),  '^  because  they  relieve  the  under- 
*^  standing  from  the  oppressive  burthen  of  successive  rea« 
^'  sonings,  which  were  necessary  in  the  former  methods  of 
^  solving  Problems,  and  convert  those  reasonings  into  a  sort 
^  of  artf  or  set  of  technical  processes,  which,  after  a  few 
^  of  the  iirst  steps  of  the  investigation,  require  no  fiirther 
**  exertion  of  the  understanding."  This  is  the  very  thing 
that  I  have  asserted  above  of  these  discoveries  and  contriv* 
ances  of  modem  Algebra :  only,  instead  of  praising  and  ad« 
miring  them  on  this  account  (as  Mr.  Montucla  does),  I 
blame  them,  and  lament  their  introduction,  and  wish  them 
to  be  discarded  from  Algebra,  that  it  may  again  become  a 
science,  and  proceed  by  the  exertion  of  the  understanding,  or 
reasoning  faculty,  instead  of  these  technical  processes  which 
have  been  invented,  according  to  Mr.  Montucla,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  us  from  the  fatigue  of  thinking. 

"  When  these  two  unfortunate,  tholtgh  much-applauded,  is* 
mentions  of  modem  Algebraists,  the  doctrines  of  Negative 
Quantities,  and  of  the  Generation  of  Quadratick,  and  Cu« 
bick,  and  other  higher,  Equations,  from  simple  Equations  by 
Multiplication,  shall  have  been  totally  discarded  from*Alge« 
bra,  and  not  before,  we  may  expect  to  see  it  become  a  clear 
and  easy  science^  that  will  be  considered,  by  men  of  a  just 
taste  for  accurate  reasoning,  as  an  amusing  and  inviting  sub- 
^t  of  contemplation,  instead  of  being  an  object  of  their 
aversion  and  disgust,  on  account  of  the  unsurmountable  diffi- 
culties with  which  it  is  now  surrounded.  And  then,  and  not 
before,  we  may,  with  propriety,  apply  tp  it  the  three  fol- 
lowing elegant  Latin  verses  of  Milton,  in  his  Epistle  to  his 
father, .  which  are  by  Milton  applied  to  science  in  general^ 
but  whicb^  ifi  swah  a  casq,  would  be  peculiarly  w^U^uited 
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to  the  science  of  Algebra,  when  the  clouds  that  obicured  it 
had  been  thus  removed : 

Dhnotd'que  venit  specianda  Scientia  nube ; 
Nuda-quecoiispicuos  inclinat  ad  oscula  vultus, 
^i  f^gisse  velim,  ni  sit  lih&sse  molestum. 

''  ^rt.  S.  I  have  already  observed,  that  Mr.  Des  Cartes's 
method  of  resolving  biquadratick   equations  in  which   the 
ci^  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  wan  ting,  is  much  less  clear 
and  easy  to  understand  than  the  former  method  that  had  been 
invented  by  Lewis'  Ferrari  for  the  same  purpose :  and  I  be- 
lieve, that  this  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  it's  being  built 
upon  the  above-mentioned  obscure  doctrine  of  the  genera- 
tion of  equations  one  from  another  by  multiplication,  in- 
vented by  Hairiot  and  adopted  by  Des  Cartes.     But,  whe- 
ther it  be  owing  to  this  circumstance  or  to  any  other,  this 
method  of  Des  Cartes  appears  to  me  to  be  much  inferiour 
in  point  of  clearness  and  elegance  to  Ferrari's  method,  or 
much  less  fitted  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  a  lover  of  simplicity 
and  perspicuity  in  investigations  of  this  nature.    Thb  opi- 
nion, however,  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  many  persons  very 
singular  and  bold,  seeing  that  so  many  eminent  Algebraists 
have  adopted  Des  Cartes's  method :  and  therefore  I  will  en- 
deavour to  support  this  opinion  by  comparing  the  two  me- 
thods with  each  other,.     And,  as  the  fairest  way  that  I  can 
think  of  for  making  this  comparison,  I  will  take  one  of  the 
biquadratick' equations  to  which  these. two  methods  relate, 
to  wit,  the  equation  rx  +  yr*  —  x*  =:  «,  and  resolve  it  in  a 
-^ery  full  and  distinct  manner  by  each  of  these  methods  suc- 
cessively, to  wit,  first,  by  Ferrari's  method,  and  afterwards 
by  that  of  Des  Cartes ;  to  the  end  that  we  may  be  able  to 
perceive  distinctly  which  of  the  two  methods  is  the  clearer 
and  easier  to  understand,"  &c. 

See  further,  Tracts  on  the  Resolution  of  Cubick 
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AND  BigUADBATICK  EQUATIONS.      By  FrANOIS  Ma^ 

SERES,  Esg.  F.R.S.  and  Cursitor  Baron  of  thb 

ExCHEQIJERt 

*H.  p.  185.     Theological  IMerature. 

As  in  the  old  schools  they  were  so  apt  to  intermix  their 
Ethics  with  their  Theologyy  as  to  make  it  rather  diffipult  to 
consider  them  apart,  and  as,  at  the  same  time,  Ethics  or 
morals,  even  when  considered  by  itself,  comprehended  also 
yfhskt  Aristotle  calls  the  Great  Morals,  relating  not  merely 
to  the  private,  but  the  public,  or  civil,,  man ;  ou  the  one  side, 
being  a  little  ^perplexed,  on  the  other,  too  pomprebensive| 
for  our  present  purpose,  I  thought  it  best,  not  to  enter  on 
Ethics,  or  at  least  not  to  speak  of  it  under  a  distinct  head : 
still,  ^hat  concerns  all,  and  goes  beyond  the  Schools,  lajs 
claim  to  a  little  additional  and  more  general  notice,  in  these' 
my  Additions. 

It  is  usual,  in  treating  of.  this  branch  of  Philosophy  (for 
such  it  13),  when  speaking  of  the  ancient  Schools,  to  notice 
Socrates,  as  first  calling  Philosophy  from  her  speculative 
heights  to  the  more  sober,  practical  purposes  of  life;  and 
Plato,  as  his  copy.  Their  mode  of  philosophizing  con- 
sisted nqt  in  asserting,  or  systematizing,  but  in  denying, 
sparring,  as  it  were,  and  questioning ;  so  as  to  make  the 
inquirer  answer  his  own  questions,  and  sometimes,  ense  sup 
^  seipsum  jugular^.  Plato's  Dialogues  are  considered  as 
ildmirable  specimens  of  this  moral,  called,  from  die  great 
moralist,  the  ^ocratic,  mode  of  reasoning. 

As  PUto  was  Socrates*s  disciple,  so  was  Aristotle  Pla- 
to's ;  and  if,  in  some  other  matters  they  differ,  they  do  not 
materially  or  essentially  in  morals — though  Aristotle  was 
more  close  and  systematic,  and  intermixed  less  of  divine 
things  with  human,  than  Plato*.    The  other  Pagan  Moral- 

*  Arvtotk^  books,  xjtfi  B0tnMf  K(ice/uu»)(  aiw,  and  MtyttXaiv,  and  xnft  AfiT^f, 
compared  with  PUto'i  Dialogue!,  e^iU  Fonteri,  and  da  Rebus  DiriDii,  ed. 
Nftrtiii. 
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kta,  as  they  are  called,  the  Stoics,  the  £picureaiiB|  and  the 
Sceptics,  were  less  favourably  received;  and  in  ifiorai!t, 'Ari- 
stotle's mode  of  philosophizing  was  received  as  the  best 
mode  of  moralizing  by  the  Schoolmen. 

We  have  shewn,  in  the  Hist,  of  Cambridge,  what  follow* 
ed  the  mixing  of  Aristotle's  excellent  morals  with  the  dubi« 
ous  theology  of  the  dark  ages ;— that  Aristotle's  distinctioos 
were  rendered  more  perplexed ;  his  subtleties  more  subtle ; 
till,  at  length,  pure  morality  was  nearly  lost  under  logical 
quibbles,  metaphysical  divisions,  and  theological  ambigui«> 
ties  and  evasions. 

Moral  Philosophy  was^  at  length,  confounded  by  her  own 
distinctions,  and  might,  with  more  propriety,  hate  put  over 
her  own  Theses,  Sur  je  ne  scai  quoi,  than  (as  Mons.  Pascal 
relates  it)  a  wag  did  over  one,  on  the  famous  disputation* 
about  Grace,  between  the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists.  For,  in 
truths  the  morals,  systematized  in  the  Schools,  in  the  dark 
Hges,  were  brought  into  such  narrow,  metaphysical  limits, 
as  to  be  properly  exemplified  by  a  Thesis  afterwards  formed 
by  the  Jesuits :  Peccatum  Philosopbicum,  sen  Morale,  est 
Actus  bumanus  disconveniens  Natuna  Rationali,  et  Rectae 
Rationi ;  Theologicum  vero  et  mortale,  est  tran^gressio  libera 
legis  Divinae :  Philosopbicum,  quantumvis  grave,  in  illo,  qui 
Deum  vel  ignorat,  vel  de  Actu  nou  cogitat,  est  grave  Pecca- 
tum, sed  non  est  offensa  Dei,  neque  Peccatum  mortale, 
dissolvens  amicitiam  Dei,  neque  aetema  morte  dignum.-^I 
mention  this,  it  lying  ready  to  my  hands  in  Baker's  Reflec- 
tions on  Learning)  as  illustrating  the  Ethica  Theologica  of 
the  dark  ages:  others  more  subtle,  and  less  moral,  might 
readily  be  produced,  with  others,  that  included  questions 
relating  to  the  church  and  ecclesiastical  claims.  But,  as 
pure  morali^,  and  pure  theology  must  be  equally  averse  to 
such  distinctions,  while  a  mixture  confounds  both,  so  a 
pure  logic  would  set  them  both  aside,  by  the  iReductio  ad 
cbmrdum. 
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At^  and  for  several  years  after,  the  Reformation,  jnorals, 
as  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  took  a  somewhat  different 
ground,  though  Morals  and  Theology  were  still  too  much 
intermixed.  But,  as  there  are  eternal  relations,  and  unalter- 
able reasons,  so  are  there  as  clear,  unalterable  distinctions 
in  Philosophy.  These  relations  arise  out  of  necessity,  the 
very  nature  and  fitness  of  things,  the  foundation  of  all  law ; 
and  to  law,  as  Hooker  well  shews,  even  the  Deity  himself 
is  subject,  though,  as  relates  to  his  infinite  perfections,  re- 
solvable into  the  counsels  of  his  own  will  *. 

The  relation  to  man,  as  man,  privately  considered,  or  as 
related  in  civil  society,,  and  to  himself,  is  one  relation ;  his 
relation  to  God  is  another ;  and  therefore,  though  practical 
PhiMsophy  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Pars  Coiiimu« 
nis— to  borrow  the  language  of  the  Schools — which  is 
Ethics;  and  the  Pars  Specialis,  which  is  Politics  and  CEco- 
nomy,  or,  m  one  word.  Political  CEconomy — both  still  be- 
ing comprehended  under  one  Philosophia  Practica  ;-<-yet, 
Mllh  respect  to  the  Deity,'  there  the  subfecium,  Principia, 
et  affectioneSf  are  different,  and  therefore  it  had  its  specific 
differences. 

But  here,  too,  men,  in  their  theological  disputations,  were 
not  content  with  that  broad  basis  of,  Amor  Dei  est  Funda* 
meiitum  Virtut'fs.  It  was  too  much  the  fashion  of  those 
times  fo  make  certain  differences  of  opinions  on  doctrines, 
and  those  even  muc6  disputed,  the  very  basis  of  jnoral  virtue; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that,  as  one  party  made  the  other 
to  be  much  on  its  guard,  to  be  shy,  and  frequently  to  smart, 
so  they  sometimes,  by  bringing  perseci\tions  on  themselves, 
smarted  under  their  own  distinctions.  I'he  evil  originated  in 
the  schools ;  the  poison  spread  to  the  people ;  and  hence 
was  generated  an  immoral  Theology,  properly  called  in 
the  Schools,  Antinomianil^m,  and  destined  still  to  infest  some 
churches. 

«  Of  the  Lawi  of  £cctesiaatical  Politiei  Book  I.    This  cnriou  sabject 
is  ingeniottily  discussed  in  Dr.  Balsuy's  Tracts. 
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Iq  the  middle  of  the  l6th  century,  many  of  our  philoso* 
phers  saw  the  error  and  danger,  in  not  making  this  distinc- 
tion. Bacon  was  taught,  as  a  philosopher,  to  distinguish 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  Natural  Religion,  from  Revealed  Re- 
ligion ;  and  that  is  all  the  distinction  that  Ethics  had  a  right 
to  claim  for  itself  in  the  literature  of  the  Schools* 

About  Bacon's  time,  flourished  at  Cambridge  a  moral 
Philosopher,  though  of  a  very  different  school.  Of  Dr« 
Henry  Moor  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  elsewhere :  he 
had  peculiarities  enough  of  his  own :  he  was  a  great  Platonist, 
a  great  Cabalist,  and  had  been,  and  still  continued,  in  pari*, 
a  great  Cartesian ;  but  he  held  a  pure  system  of  Ethics, 
distinct  from  his  theology,  and  was  himself  an  upright  good 
man,  and  a  sincere  Christian. 

*  speaking  of  Des  Cartes't  Vortices,  Dr.  Moor  says,  Mtbi  rero  Funda^ 
mentum  illud  non  arridet  alio  modo.  Turn  quod  ratiooes  illae,  quas  pro  eo 
adducit  Cartesias  oon  satis  Talida  sunt,  prout  fuse  in  iiteris  meis  probayi ; 
tttm  qvod  innuit  materiam  aut  per  se  independeoter  existere,  aut  saltern  ab 
ooini  steroitate,  simul  cum  Deo  exstitisse,  necessario  ab  ipso  productam 
eiqae  cosvam.  Episiola  H.  Mori  ad  V,  C.  qua  Apologiameojnplectitur  pro 
Carietio;  subjoined  to  the  Enchiridium  Ethicum.  Des  Cartes  was,  notwith- 
standing, a  pure  Theist,  as  appears  from  his  Metaphyncal  MeSlati^nSj 
vberein  he  maintains,  there  is,  a  God,  and  that  man's  mind  is  really  distinct 
froos  the  body,  (to  which  Thomas  Hobbes,  of  Malmesbury,  made  some 
objections,  and  Des  Cartes  returned  answers).  So  that,  in  these  points, 
and  some  others.  Moor  continued  his  adherence  to  Des  Cartes,  though  he  ^ 
differed  with  him  about  his  Vortices,  and  other  physical  subjects. 

Ib  bis  Theological  and  Cabalistic  opinions,  Dr.  Moor  appears  to  have 
been  allied  to  the  school  of  the  famous  Jacob  Behm^n,  as  appears  from 
what  he  says  of  the  Spirilus  KaturtEf  compared  with  Bebmen's  Mysterium 
Magnum,  being  an  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  on  very  singular 
principles.  Literal,  Spiritual,  and  Divine,  &c.  written  in  1623,  and  trans* 
latedinto  English  a  few  years  after:  and,  indeed.  Moor  himself  wrote  on 
nearly  the  same  principles  a  book,  entitled  CoUectura  Cabalistica,  Sive 
Mentis  Mosaics  in  tribus  primis  Capitibus  Geneseos,  Secundum  triplicem 
Cabalam,  Literaiem,  Philosopbicam,  et  Divino-Moralem,  Interpretatio ; 
cum  singularum  Cabalarum  Defensione.  The  writings  of  tliis  extraordi- 
nary man,  containing  bis  Philosophical  and  Theological  Works,  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  three  volumes  folio. 
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Dr.  Moor  lays  down  his  Thesis  of  Ethics  thus ;  Ethica 
e»t  Jr$  bene  beateq.  vivendi :  he  proceeds — per  Arttm  intel- 
ligo,  Methodicam  comprehensionem  praeceptonim  HomO' 
geneorum;    ac   proinde,     cuin  Ars,    quam   hie  tractamus, 

r 

Ethica  sit,  o{  ortet  omnia  prsecepta  esse  vere  Ethica,  ad 
ejusq.  finem  rect^  conducere;  alioqui  non  essent  Iiomogenea: 
Unde  nulla  praecepta  hie  ezpectanda  stmt  quae  inutili  dis- 
putadoniy  sed  ea  sola,  qua  vita  recte  instituenda  ins^r* 
uunt. 

This  distinction,  too,  may  be  collected  from  another  emi- 
nent writer,  of  a  different  school,  Dr.  Wilkins  (Master  of 
Trinity  College),  in  his  Book,  of  the  Principles  and  Duties  of 
Natural  Religion :  for  though,  in  his  conclusion,  he  shews  the 
excellency  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and.  the  advantages  of 
it,  both  as  to  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  our  duty ;  jet 
be  had  previously,  as  the  ground-work  of  all,  laid  down  a 
scheme  of  natural  principles ;  \ihich  principles  are  perfectly 
distinct  from  any  doubtful  pomts  of  speculative  theology^. 

Some  Cambridge  men,  of  high  attainments  in  literature, 
have  drawn  comparisons  between  ancient  and  modern  learn* 
ing;  such  as,  Sir  William  Templci  of  Emmanuel  College; 
Dr.  William  Wotton,  of  Catharine  Hall ;  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Baker,  of  St.  John's  College ;  and  it  is  as  remarkable,  that 
Temple,  when  speaking  of  law-givers,  should  have  passed 
without  notice,  Mos^s  and  Jesus  Christ,  as  that  Baker 
should  Locke,  in  his  Chapters  on  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Metaphysics,  and  in  his  Chapters  on  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy,  even  Newton,  except  in  some  allusion  to 
*'  an  incomparable  person." 

But  of  the  above  three  writers.  Dr.  Wotton  makes  dis« 
tinct  Chapters  of  Moral  and  Political  Knowledge,  and  of 
Theological  Learning :  and  he  has  writteq  on  each  distinctly, 
with  much  judgment  and  learning  f. 

♦  L.1,  C.  2. 

f  Beflections  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning,  ch.  ii.  28, 
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Mr.  Baker  is,  in  ray  opinion,  less  judicious ;  he  makes  a 
cfistinct  chapter  for  Moral  Philosophy,  and  buries  Theology 
under  Scholastic  Philosophy ;  and  by  his  Appendix,  it  ap« 
pears,  that  he  was  aware  of  this  himself  freely  owning, 
**  that  he  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  redress  it*." 
He  had  better  have  kept  the  course  of  Henry  Cornelius 
•Agrippa,  whom  he,  in  many  other  respects,  both  as  to 
matter  and  manner,  evidently  followed.  Agrippa  gives  a 
separate  chapter  to  Moral  Philosophy ;  but  besides  a  chap- 
ter on  Theurgy,  he  gives  one  on  Scholastic 'Theologie;  ano- 
ther ^to  Interpretative  Theologie ;  another  on  Prophetic 
Tbeologie ;  and  closes  with  another  on  the  word  of  God  f. 

Here  I  close  this  inquiry  into  the  Moral  Philosophy  of  Cam- 
bridge :  for  to  pursue  it  through  the  writings  of  Balguy,  Ru* 
therforth.  Law,  Paley,  Watson,  Hey,  and  others  (of  whom 
and  their  principal  writings  a  brief  account  will  be  found 
either  in  our  Hist,  of  Cambridge,  or  in  this  volume),  would 
be  to  pursue  it  to  an  extent  that  would  be  unreasonable. 
Generally  speaking,  Mr.  Hume's  excellent  ^'  Inquiry  into  the 
Principles  of  Morals,"  has  been  favourably  received,  which 
maintains,  that  Reason  and  Sentiment  concur  in  almost  all 
Determnutionfi  and  Conclusions;  and  that  the  Foundation 
of  fnoral  praise  lies  in  Utility:  and  these  distinctions  will 
be  found,  though  occasionally  under  different  terms,  in  most 
of  the  abovementioned  writers.  I  must,  however.  Just 
notice  here,  what  Bishop  Warburton  says  of  the  writer  of 
an  "  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Obligation  of  Virtue," — and 
the  learned  prelate  knew  how  to  make  distinctions*— '^  But 
if  it  be  only  a  sordid  idew  to  interest;  an  idle  itch  for  con* 
troversy,  or  the  vanity  of  shining/'  &c.  **  1  will  only  say  this, 
if  he  knows  no  more  of  Theology  than  he  does  of  Morals,'* 
&c.  ''  the  affectation  of  being  singular  has  made  him  a  bad 
moralist :  will  the  affectation  of  being  orthodox  make  him  a 

■ 

*  ReflectioDS  on  Learnins,^  &c.  3d  ed.  p.  339. 
f  The  Vaoity  of  Arts  and  Scieaces. 
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good  Diyine  ?  I  will  pardon  the  joke  in  his  preface,  that  he 
pretends  to  no  new  discoveries,  for  the  sake  of  his  being  in 
sober  earnest  as  good  as  his  word*." 

The  above  remarks  seem  to  accord  with  the  reflections 
which  I  just  no^T  made,  and  therefore  I  quote  them: 
though  my  business  is  with  the  remark,  not  with  the  sarcasm. 
It  appears  to  intimate,  tliat  in  the  above  Essay  there  is 
some  display  of  theological  orthodoxy,  with  more  of  po- 
litical design,  thaii  is  required,  or  is  consistent,  in  a  moral 
essay. 

The  reader,  on  turning  to  the  History  of  Cambridge,  will 
see,  that  a  distinct  chapter  was  there  given  to  Theological 
Literature ;  though  it  was  considered  rather  lightly^  and  not 
at  all  systematically.  The  omission  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
as  a  distinct  branch  of  Literature,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
supply  in  this  place ;  and  I  have  kept  in  sight  the  distinction 
already  referred  to,  laid  down  by  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning. 

This  view  of  Ethics  by  no  means  precludes  the  use  of 
those  writings  which  teach  the  best  morals ;  for  which  men 
of  different  religions  will  have  different  exemplars ;  the  Jews 
the  Law  of  Moses,  and  the  Prophets,  with  whatever  else 
they  deem  of  divine  authority  t ;  the  Platonists  the  Theolo* 
gies  of  Plato  j:,  Plotinus,  Proclus,  and  lamblichus ;  Chris* 

*  Bisliop  Warburton's  Letters  to  Bishop  Hurd,  p.  49. 

f  Though  the  Jews  hold,  and  always  held,  that  nothing  was  to  be  ioken 
from  the  Law  of  Moses,  nor  added  to  it,  yet  they  believed  in  the  divine 
authority  of  certain  exposHiwii  of  it,  and  also  of  ceMbin  trad^ions  banded 
down  from  Moses: — «  Sic  etiam  Expositio  Legis,  que  est  Tkalmud; — est 
ex  ore  Dei."  Liber  Abravanclis  de  Capite  Fidei,  seu  de  Principiis  Religio- 
tiis,  p*  7j  Edit.  Vorstii  Franeguertp,  16S1.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  the 
famous  Maimonides,  the  author  of  More  Netochim.  But  Abravanel,  in 
examining  certain  points,  that  he  thought  Maimonides  bad  left  doubtful 
in  bis  book,  dt  Fundanunlis  Legi$f  asks — Quare  non  nameraverit  TrodHiO' 
ntm;  quod  oporteat  sequi  traditionem  Patrum  ^  Cum  sit  Articulus  Uni- 
versalis de  omnibus  divinis  Legibus,  neque  possit  concipi  existentia  earum 
absque  illi?  ed.  p.  13. 

}  Many  Phitosophers  and  Christians  have  equally  admired  the  parity  of 
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tians,  the  wridngfl  of  the  Old  and  New  Testameot :  but  then 
such  writings  can  at  best  expand,  they  cannot  demoralize, 

Plato's  morals;  and  while  many,  both  Philosophers  ^nd  Christfans,  have 
tboogbt  that  Plato,  in  his  Theologies,  treats  of  subjects  above  the  human 
Caculties,  others  have  thought  that  in  those  very  particulars,  he  spake  so 
well,  that  he  must  have  partaken  of  a  divine  influence:  £t  si  Plato,  says 
Cicero,  de  rebus  a  civilibus  remotissimis  divinitus  est  locotus,  quod  ego 
concedo.  De  Oratore.  Lib.  1,  p.  20,  ed.  1723;  and  therefore  he  elsewhere 
Cftlls  him,  the  dhine  Plato. 

Many  of  the  Christian  Fathers  often  speak  very  highly,  in  part,  of  the 
Platonic  doctrines,  and  Justin  Martyr,  who  had  been  a  Platonist,  and  in 
some  particulars  continued  so,  though^he  shews  some  theological  points,  in, 
which  Plato  and  Aristotle's  Theologies  are  at  variance,  and  even  Plato, 
with  himself,  yet  thought,  that  some  of  his  doctrines  resembled  those 
taught  by  Moses,  and  even  by  Jesus  Christ :  Ovx  on  aW^r^ta  tft  ra  n\ii- 
rwfofciiayfjtara  rou  Xgirov,  aXX**0T(  ovx  ir*  wavrq  o/xois.  Apol.  2,  pro 
Christianis  Op.  Vol.  2,  p.  34.  £d.  Oxon.  and  having  specified  many  sucb^ 
'which  Justin  Martyr  refers  to  the  Mosaic  writings,  he  says,  that^  Plato 
learned  them  from  the  testimonies  of  the  ancient  prophets,  which  he  pe- 
rused io  JEgypt,  Justin  Martin  believed  io  the  Inspiration  of  the  famous 
Cuoican  Sibyl;  and  Plato,  Justin  supposes,  derived  some  of  his  opiniona 
from  her  Oracles :  Tavms  ^>  t*i;  liSv\Xni  wf  xj^no'iJktuicv  veXXti  ^i?  lun  «xxo« 
rwT  trvYyfdiftwf  fji.tfji.yni'Tnig  xai  TtKm/mv  a  rw  ^at^gti;.  Aoxci  h  fxai  roig  r»vTi|f  , 
j^a-iA^tC  trrv  yiyn  o  nxarwy,  rov;  xi^°'f''"^*'f  titBua^Ht,  Volt  2  od  Qr^ecos  Ex* 
iortaih.  p.  125. 

A  celebrated  writer,  of  the  Platonic*  School,  (of  the  later  Platonists,  as 
they  are  called)  has  written  a  curious  book  de  Mysteriis  ^gyptiorum,  of 
which  our  learned  Dr.  Thomas  Gale  (formerly  of  Trih.  College)  published 
en  edition  in  1678 :  and  it  is  clear  enough  from  it,  that  Plato's  Theology  is 
of  eastern  extraction :  it  is  no  less  clear,  from  another  work,  written  by 
one  of  our  learned  Cambridge-writers  (Mr.  Stanley),  translated  into  Latin 
by  Le  Clerc,  and  entitled,  Historia  Orientalis  Phiiosopbis,  wjlh  the  Ora« 
cles  of  Zoroaster  subjoined  in  Greek  (which,  though  many  were  certainly 
fabricated  by  Christians,  contain  some  undoubted  remains  of  the  Oriental 
Theology),  it  is  no  less  clear,  at  what  springs  Plato  drank.  And,  as  the 
Platonists  believed,  that  men,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  purity  of  their 
souls,  and  contemplations,  partook  more  immediately  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, and  were  united  to  some  higher  order  of  spiritual  Beings,  so  they 
not  only  called  Plato  divine,  but  the  later  Platonists  called  each  other  sOb 
The  other  parts  of  their  Theology,  agreeably  to  lamblichi  Mtfsterium,  &c.  was 
of  a  more  complex  and  mystic  cast :  but,  as  to  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  of 
which  an  entire  edition  was  published  at  Basil,  in  1625,  and  to  only  a  part 
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virtue;  they  may  strengthen  the  character,  but  not  invalid 
date  the  distinctiou;  this  aoialgamation — ^if  I  speak  prcH 
perly— tending  not  to  destruction,  but  to  vivificatiou,  and 
enlargement. 

Accordingly,  Lord  Bacon^  after  considering  the  morals 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  pointing  out  (aftcfr  admit- 
ting that  much  in  them  was  good)  some  defects  in  them, 
preferring  at  the  same  time,  both  for  their  character  and 
their  motives,  the  Christian  morals,  claims  a  place  for  tliem 
in  his  ^oral  Philosophy :  yet,  notwithstanding,  in  his  Clas- 
sification he  considers  moral  philosophy  as  distinct  from  di- 
vinity: and  even  where  he  says,  that  ^' Moral  Philosophy 
'<  ought  to  give  a  conskint  attention  to  the  doctrines  of 

I  ■ 

of  wbich,  ptobabT)r,  Justin  Martyr  afluded,  t&ey  wcM,  unqnestioiiafilyi 
the  fabrication  of  Platonic  Cbr  stiaot  of  some  enterprise  and  ingenuity. 

It  fell  ill  with  Lactantiui't  views  to  quote  the  £rythra»n  Sibyl,  in  testi- 
mony of  the  Unity  of  God,  and  he  enumerate^  after  Tarro,  ten  Sibyls ; 
and  he  g:iTes  a  short  aeconnt  of  them,  JDie  FaZr^  ReligufnM.  Lib.  1.  Cajx  6 ; 
which  reminds  me,  that  though  Justin  Martin  speaks,  as  we  have  seen,  some* 
what  favourably  of  Plato's  Theology,  that  Lactantios  strongly  reprobates 
his  Morality,  maintaining,  quod  dogma  Platonis  non  esse  nisi  criminis  loo- 
tem,  et  fomitem,  et  virtutum  omnium  exterminium :  which  be  illustrates  in 
Lib.  3,  Cap.  IS;  attacking  Plato's  book  de  Republica,  on  the  same  ground 
as  that  on  which  Aristotle  had  opposed  it  at  large  bcrfore,  in  the  find  Book  of 
his  Politick.  But  neither  Aristotle  nor  Lactantius  oppose  Plato's  morality, 
in  general,  but  only  in  his  book  de  Republica,  wifich,  like  More's  Utopia, 
may  be  considered  as  a  political  romance;  both  having  in  them,  after  ail, 
much  that  is  truly  excellent. 

When  Aristotle  was  the  highest  name  in  our  Schools,  Plato's  app«an  to 
have  been  but  little  known ;  and  at,  and  aAer,  the  Reformation,  though  he 
had  many  admiren,  he  was  not  geoerally  received :  nor  am  I  aware  that 
his  writings  are  now  taken  much  for  Lecture  Books  in  the  Colleges.  But  ai 
there  have  been  published  by  Cambridge-Critics  editions  of  his  most  ad- 
mired Moral  and  Theological  pieces,  (one  of  which  is  a  favourite  school- 
book)  and  lately  have  appeared  in  a  splendid  edition  of  Mr.  Gray's  works, 
published  by  Mr.  Mathias,  some  Remarks  on  Plato's  Writings,  with  other 
origiaal  pieces,  from  Mr.  Oray's  MSS.  in  Pembroke  Hall  Library;  and  as 
Mr.  Thomas  Taylor  has,  also,  I  perceive,  just  advertized.  The  Tbeologiee  of 
Plato  and  Proclus,  in  English;  with  these  as&ociatioos  in  my  mind,  I 
have  ventured  to  say  thus  much  of  the  Theology  of  Plato. 
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^  Divinity/'  yet  be  adds — '*  and  yet  Moral  Philosophy  may 
'^  of  kerulfp  within  due  limits,  yield  many  sound  and  pro- 
**  fitable  directions*.''  Accordingly,  in  his  Classificatioi^ 
he  assigns  to  each  a  distinct  place.  Moral  Philosophy  is 
properly  a  branch  of  humanity.  "  Sacred  Theology/'  as 
Bacon  expresses  it,  ''  is  Divinity ;"  and  within  that  space 
ample  room  is  left  for  what  may  be  known,  or  taught  of  the 
Deity,  for  criticising  all  sacred  writings,  for  discussing  all 
doctrines,  and  every  variety  of  speculative  opinion. 

Dr.  Henry  Moor,  who,  against  Spinoza  and  DescarteSj 
maintained  the  Spiritu$  Naiurm,  a  universal  infusion  of  the 
divine  Spirit  through  matter^  Free*  will  against  Mr.  Hobbes's 
Philosophical  necessity,  and  die  Universality  of  a  divine 
Lights  through  the  Intellectual  World,  against  many  divines 
as  well  as  philosophers,  formed  his  Manual  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy (Ethicum  Enchiridium)  almost  entirely  out  of  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  Moralists ;  for  he  thought  that  they 
contained  what  was  truly  good,  and  that  many  of  the  Hea* 
thens  even  practised  morality  better  than  somef  Christians ; 
but  he  proceeded  on  this  principle,  that  the  excellence  of 
such  morality  was  to  be  referred  to  the  Divine  Logos,  the 
light,  that  coming  into  the  world  %,  enlighteneth  every  man* 

*  Advancement  of  LearniDg,  p.  33a.  Phillip  Mallet'f  Edit 
f  Fateor  enim,  me  omnetn  prensitasse  occasionem  ezponendi  ante  ecu* 
los  Cbrittiani  Orbis  sanctum  ilium  Virtutis  sensum,  qui  etiam  Ethnico- 
rnm  aniraiB  tarn  atte  iosedit,  quemq.  per  divinas  illas  vocet  atq.  lenten* 
tJas  quas  literis  mandarunt,  tarn  luculente  testati  sunt,  ut  merito  not 
CbristianoB  pudeat,  e  nobis  tarn  paucos  esse,  qni  aut  tam  juste  vivere,  aut 

tarn  sapide  loqui.— Est  enim  vera  Virtus  divinas  quaedam  Natune 

participation  unde  et  prsBcipua  Cbristianae  Religionis  pan  est  jure  merito 
existimanda.     Encbiridiou  Ethicum.    Ad  Lectorero. 

J  Numine  prseeunte,  sponte  mea,  si  non  diviniori  aliquo  instiuctu,  in 
earn  sententiam  incidi,  ut  ipx.of*"'**  •*?  "»  xocfjuv  ad  to  ^wc  to  aXi|9ivev  refe- 
rendum prorsus  existimarem.  Quam  postea  aGrotio  intclleai  veterum  quo* 
niiidum  opinionem  fuisse,  Cyrilli  puta  et  Augustinii  nostrumq.  Hommon- 
Jum  eo  propenJere  mox  observavi.  In  this  Scholium,  Dr.  Moor  somewhat 
alters  his  opinion  as  to  the  Logos,  at  least  so  far,  as  to  suppose,  that  the 
Tt  ^av  Tt  •Xff^ivay  esse  Animam  Messia  cum  «temo  Logo  nottraq.  demom 
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iJpM  bb  prUtit>le,  Aerefore)  Moral  Plttlaiopby  was  audi 
m  fctfiDOIiy  of  tDoral  doctrines,  as,  though  received  by 
*dilfi?reiit  Dtttioije,  w«fre  to  be  considered  as  one  and  die  sasie* 
His  Ediiottan  BnchiridiuiB,  accorcKnglyi  being  confined  to 
Moral  Philosophy^  for  hb  Theology  he  finds  their  proper 
{daces  in  other  works. 

TilLE  SfiRMOK  OK  THE  MovNT,  Considered  as  a  sum^ 
Inaty  of  Christian  morek,  does  Hot  go  to  nentralize  a  former 
rule,  but  to  render  it  rtore  complete :  ''  diink  not  that  I  am 
come  \o  deMroy  the  law  and  tlie  prophets :  I  cane  not  to 
^stroy,  bttt  to  fulfil,  (t0>,^«rcM,*  to  fill  np,  or  make  more 
full,  as  a  rule  of  doctrinal  and  complete  morals).  What  ye 
>wott1d  Wiat  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them : 
for  this  is  the  law  and  tiie  prophets."    Matth.  ▼.  !?•  vii. 

)«. 

But  I  proposed  to  distinguish,  not  to  criticise  or  refine; 
and,  in  endeavouring  to  supply  an  omission^  I  have,  perhaps 
committed  ian  excess. 


eame  unHft— — qu»  appartbti  l^trtarehis  tub  Domioe  Jehore  et  Dei  Iirael- 
Uf  qfti  et  ^*T  HTOO  dicitur  apud  Chaldteum  paraphrasteu,  <(|[ueiii  Gtmcl  ap- 
jteltaniat  uyo*  ^n.  SchoKa  in  Csp.  lu  Enchirid.  Etbienas,  p.  96a  EdiL 
1711.  Of  the  still  further  extent  of  this  light,  Dr.  M.  spcalta  as  follows » 
Jesus  vero  Nazarenus  Lus  totins  mundi,  turn  GentiKuin  turn  JudBoruin; 
quam  ob  caiisam  dipituFomneta  hominem  Uluttrart, 

*  Thus  commentators  of  ?ery  different  theological  opiniodS  explain  this 
word  wKn^^m*  Etsi  Christns,  qua  fuit  vitsB  perfeetioae,  jactare  merito 
poterat,  se  Tenisse  ad  implendam  Legem,  hie  tamen  de  dtdrina  alitor,  ooii 
de  vita  i  jam  testatnri  adeo  nullnm  esse  doetrinse  sua  cum  Lege 

dissidiumy  ut  optimi  consentiat  cum  Lege  et  prophetis :  neqae  id  modoy 
■ed  ut  9o(idum  eemf^Uwtentwn  asserat.  GalTini  io  Harmon.  EvangeL  m 
Loco.—'*  To  fill  up,  to  give  a  more  complete  system  of  roorais."  S^hu  es 
th€  Chruiian  Rtligttm,  p.  203,  as  quoted  by  Dr,  HarwooJ,  m  Air  EJUimt  ^ 
At  Greek  Testament.  According  to  Dr.  Hammond,  the  ancient  fathers  ex- 
plained this  word  by  a  Teasel,  which  had  some  water  in  it  before,  but  ia  now 
filled  to  the  brim ;  and  also  by  a  picture  rudely  drawn  before,  with  only  tht 
lineaments,  but  to  which,  when  (he  painter  draws  it  ta  the  liCic,  he  then  addt 
t^e  Jorypof >itf'<^  to  the  nu9yf»fm.    In  Loco. 
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H.  p.  209.    Notes,  I.  6,  (1661). 

% 

Mj  edition  of  Dr.  Harvey's  Exerdtationis  Jlnatomca, 
bas  two  title-pages,  the  first,  accompanied  with  a  print, 
dated  Roterodami,  l66l ;  the  other,  Roterodami,  1671. 
The  Dissertatio  de  Corde,  is  1671*  I  perceive,  by  Dr.  De 
Back's  ''  Alloquium  ad  Lectorem/'  that  the  Rotterdam 
printer,  Leebs,  had  printed  a  copy  of  the  latter  book  be- 
fore; which  accounts  for  the  different  dates  in  these  two 
tide-pages. 

H.  p.  215, 1.  12.    Newton  gave  no  Lectures  himself. 

This  is  incorrectly  said ;  he  had  given  Lectures,  and  in 
the  Public  Schools,  where  Whiston  speaks  of  his  having 
heard  one  or  two  delivered  by  Newton,  on  his  own  Princi- 
pia, ''  though"  Whiston  adds, ''  I  did  not  understand  them  at  all 
at  tlie  time."    Whiston's  Memoirs,  &c.  Vol.  I.  p.  36. 

m 

H.  pp.  221,  &c.    Saxon  Professorship^ 

Some  observations  on  Saxon  Literature  have,  though  but 
incidentally,  and  briefly,  been  introduced  in  their  proper 
place ;  and  since  the  Saxon  language  sunk  into  English,  it 
has  at  no  time  been  made  a  subject  of  much  study  at  Cam* 
bridge ;  so  that  it  seemed  scarcely  necessary  to  make  it  an 
article  of  distinct  consideration.  But  that  we  may  not  fall 
under  the  censure  of  such,  as,  with  Verstegan,  and  Cam* 
den,  and  Mrs.  Eistob,  treat  those  with  great  contempt,  who 
affect  to  think  lightly  of  it,  I  shall  add  a  few  more  words 
here. 

What  Dr.  Hickes  says  of  the  Saxon,  in  his  famous  The- 
saurus Linguarnm  Septentrionalium,  relates  principally  to 
its  language,  its  charters,  and  its  laws :  we  have  a  modern 

*p  2 
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tvriter^,  wlio  treats  more  copiously  and  satisfactorily  on  th« 
Saxon  literature,  in  general,  than  any  writer  it  has  fallen  in 
my  way  to  peruse.  But  what  will  be  here  offered  will  re- 
late solely  to  Cambridge ;  and  little  mote  than  a  translation 
of  what  Wheloc  says,  in  his  pieces  prefixed,  in  the  form  of 
Dedication  and  Preface,  to  his  Latino-Saxon  Edition  of 
Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English  Nation.  This 
work  was  published  at  Cambridge  in  1644. 

Abraham  Wheloc,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  proper  place, 
Hist,  of  Univ.  and  Coll.  of  Canik  Vol.  II.  p.  46,  was  a 
Student  and  B.  D.  of  Clare  Hall,  Sir  Thomas  Adamses  first 
Professor  of  Arabic,  and  afterwards  a  sort  of  Professor  of 
Saxon, — on  the  recommendation  and  under  the  patronage  of 
Sir  Henry  Spelman,  a  little  before  lib  death:  he  accordingly 
gave  himself  diligently  to  lecturing  on  the  Language  and 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Saxons.  This  has  been  shewn 
fi-om  some  particulars  relating  to  this  appointment  from 
MSS.  at  Cambridge,  and  in  the  British  Museum,  w&ich 
I  have  introduced  in  the  History  of  Cambridge. 

I  shall  further  add  here,  that  in  the  above-mentioned  Dedi- 
cation and  Preface,  Wheloc  says,  that  Spelman^s  recom- 
mendation  was  further  enforced  by  the  learned  Archbishop 
Usher,  who  coming  from  London  to  the  Cambridge  Com- 
mencement, strongly  recommended  him,  in  the  presence  of 
the  most  eminent  members  of  the  University  assembled  at 
Sydney  College,  to  give  Lectures  on  the  Four  Gospels  in 
Saxon :  Whefoc  expresses  his  hope  that  this  example  will 
not  be  lost,  and  as  a  specimen  of  his  gratitude,  he  published 
Bede*s  Anglo-Saxon  History.  Thus  far  he  goes  in  his  De- 
dication to  the  Chancellor  and  Members  of  the  University. 

In  his  Address  to  Sir  Thomas  Adams,  spealdng  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Arabic  as  consistent  widi  that  of  the  Sax- 
on, he  professes  that  the  Saxon  Muses  owe  gratitude  to  him 

*  Uittoiy  of  the  Anglo-Sazans,  3  volt.  4to.  By  Sharon  Tarncr,  F.S.iL 
Mr.  lo^am,  abo,  the  Saxon  Professor  of  Oxford,  is  doing  much  in  this 
way^  in  his  Translation  of  the  Saxon  Cbroniele. 
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for  thek  Sister  Arabic ;  but  observes,  that  while  the  Saxon, 
as  our  vernacular  language,  more  easily  found  a  typography, 
for  the  foreign  words  of  the  Arabic  he  was  wanting  both  in 
types  and  a  typographer :  so  he  left  the  glory  of  having  these 
adypntages  to  Oxonians ;  but  that,  finding  our  ancient  mo- 
nuraeuts  reflected  light  on  the  Catholic  faith,  and  wishing  to 
follow  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  he  had 
given  the  more  diligence  himself  in  the  study  of  the  Saxon* 

In  his  Preface  to  the  Reader,  after  speaking  of  the  na- 
ture and  importance  of  the  work  he  had  in  hand,  and  the 
MSS.  which  be  followed,  he  speaks  more  fully  of  his  ap« 
pointment  to  read  Lectures  in  Saxon,  and  of  the  salary 
given  by  Sir  Henry  Spelman.  It  seems,  this  was  the  first  in- 
stance of  public  encouragement  given  to  the  study  of  Sax- 
on; for,  ^ough  there  had  baeo  Lectures  given  from  veiy 
ancient  time,  in  that  language,  in  Cornwall,  to  prevent  the 
language  from  becoming  obsolete,  through  the  corruption  of 
the  Normans,  this  it  seems  was  the  first  attempt  to  introduce 
ib^  study  of  it  at  Cambridge, 

H,  p,  S23j  last  line.     liw  Jrts, 

It  will  probably  be  thought  by  some  readers  of  our  His- 
tory, that  I  have  given  more  than  the  due  proportion  of  at* 
teotion  to  the  subject  of  the  fine  arts,  when  it  is  recollect- 
ed, that  they  make  no  part  of  our  academical  education  at 
Cambridge.  I  think,  too,  1  have  found  it  necessary  to  apo- 
logize somewhere  for  such  work  of  supererogation,  intimat- 
ing, fit  the  sanie  time,  that  if  a  time  should  ever  arise, 
when  the  arts  were  to  be  more  brought  into  notice  at  Cam- 
bridge, that  thq  remarks,  which- 1  have  occasionally  intro- 
duced relating  to  them  would  be  found  less  out  of  place. 

Without  pretending  to  the  second  sight,  or  to  any  thing  be» 
yond  a  sort  of  lucky  presentiment,  1  cannot,  however,  help 
feeling  gratified  that  such  a  time  has  arisen :  two  or  three 
words,  therefore,  on  that  subject  canuot  be  out  of  season 
here^ 
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'  HichaKi  Lord  Viscount  Fitzwillianii  of  Ireland,  F.  R«  S. 
finished  his  education  at  Cambridge^  where  he  had  the  de* 
gree  of  A.  M.  conferred  on  him  in  1764.  He  was  learned, 
and  died  possessecf  of  disposeable  property  to  a  great 
amount.  He  had  one  of  the  most  valuable  cabinet  coDrc- 
tfoiis  of  pictures  in  Europe,  a  most  sumptuous  library,  and 
a  very  grand  collection  of  ancient  music.  He  died  a  bache- 
lor, and  was  succeeded  in  his  title  and  Irish  hereditary  ea* 
tates,  by  his  brother,  John  Fitzwilliam.  But  his  several 
collections,  including  books,  paintings,  prints,  statues,  busts, 
bronzes,  &c.  he  bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
The  books  are  valued  at  j^24,000 :  the  other  collections  at  a 
much  greater  sum.  He  also  bequeathed  large  property  to 
the  University,  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  Mu« 
seum,  and  of  paying  salaries  to  a  librarian,  with  other  ap« 
propriate  officers,  and  for  hiring  a  house,  to  deposit  diem  m, 
till  such  Museum  should  be  erected. 

Accordingly,  a  Grace  passed  the  Senate,  at  a  Convoca- 
tion held  April  16,  1816,  appointing  a  certain  number  of 
gentlemen.  Syndics,  for  providing  a  temporary  reception  for 
such  valuable  ardcles,  till,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the  noble 
donor,  a  suitable  Library,  Picture  Gallery,  and  Museum, 
should  be  erected. — They  are,  for  the  present,  deposited  ia 
the  School-House,  in  Free-School-Lane.  Of  Loid  fita- 
william  it  is  intended  to  say  something  further  under  our  next 
Additions  to  Trimty  HalK 

H.  p.  246.    Eastern  Side  of  the  Public  library. 

(CopUd  firom  Mr.  Rob.  Smith's  MS.) 

*<  Upon  Tuesday,  the  agth  day  of  April,  1756,  his  Grace, 
Thomas  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  arrived  at  Cambridge,  and  the  next  morning  the 
Heads  and  Doctors,  and  almost  all  the  Members  of  the 
Senate-House,  waited  on  him  at  Clare  Hall^  where,~ii|  a 
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«bort  speech,  he  ejqpreaee^.  hJ#  fgp&^t  sa^sfiiftion  at  the  good 
order  he  observed,  and  had  h^iud  ^(1  preyiiilf  in  the  Univer- 
sity, and  assured  them,  that  they  could  pot  pore  effectu* 
ally  recomtoeBd  thefliselve^  to  him,  than  ]^y  studying  tP  pn>- 
mote  learning,  tpd  discipliiie,  ^ud  good  iiior^s,  among  the 
young  gendemen  under  their  cafo^ 

From  Clare  Hall^  his  Grao^  v^ent  to  the  Senate  House, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  the  Syndics  for  the  New  Library* 
He  walked  to  the  pl^ce  where  th^,  new  buildiag  {s  to  be  erect* 
ed,  and  there  his  Grace,  after  a  shbrt  address  iii  Latin,  to 
tbeaupcitesof  the  present  .uBdertalqpg,  Iiu4  ih^  ^f^  •^fl'c> 
in  a  hoUow  part  of  whipb  wfts  %  gr^l  qumbpr  pf  gf»)d  and 
silver  pieces  of  bis  Majesty  Geprge  U/s  ffoiai,  piiid  119. 
odier  part  of  it,  a  copper-plate,  with  |h($  follQwing  ii 
tioo; — 

ConBtantise  JEtemitati^.  Sacrum 

I^atus    hoc    orientale    BibtiodiecKr 

Egregia  Geoigii  j»» 

Britapniarum  Regis 

Libeialitate  locuplelc|B 

Vetttstate  obsoletum  ipstauravit 

Georgii    ]L^'*    Principis    Qptinii 

Munificentia 

Accedente 

Nobilissimorum  Vironim 

Thomas  Holies  Ducis  de  Newcasde 

Academism  Cancellarii 

Philippi  Comitis  de  Hardwicke  Anglise  Cancellarii 

Academise  Summi  Seneschalli 

Ac  plurimorum  Prsesulum  Optimatum 

Aliorumq.  Academies  Fautorum 

Propensa  in  Rei  Literariae  incrementum 

Splendoremque  Benignitate 

Lapidem    hunc   immobilem 

Operis  Exordium 
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Ipsius  Auspicib  Suscepd 
Authoritate  Patrocinio  Procuratione 
Feliciter  Deo  propitio  perficiendi 
Circumstaote  frequenturima  Academicoram  Corona 
Prid.  Kalend.  Maii  MDCCLV 
Sua  manu  Solenniter  posuit 
Cancellarius/' 


H.  Appendix,  p.  264|  L  13.     Carmelites. 

Anthony  Wood  observes,  that  the  first  of  this  order,  who 
graduated  at  Oxford,  was  the  fiunous  Simon  Stock,  who  war 
the  most  noted  and  religious  brother  that  ever  was.  Com* 
pare  Athen.  Oxon.  Vol.  I.  p.  4,  5,  with  Hist*  et  AnUq. 
Ox.  p.  99- 

H.  App,  p.  265»    Graduates  in  Grammar. 

For  the  procedure  in  regard  to  Graduates  in  Grammar, 
at  Cambridge,  see  the  Statuta  Antiqua.  They  graduated, 
in  like  manner,  in  Grammar,  at  Oxford;  and  Mr.  Wood 
observes,  **  that  at  Mm  time  (viz.  Mar.  l?^  1508),  and  be- 
yond all  memory,  no  person  in  this  kiugdom  could  teach 
Giammar  publicly,  until  he  had  been  first  graduated  in,  or 
authorized  by,  either  of  the  Universities.**  Fastij  p.  12,  in 
Vol.  I.  Ath.  Ox. 
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PETER  HOUSE. 

H.  Vol.  II.  p.  9}  !•  11«    For  one  Master,  i^c. 

The  original  mode  of  appointment  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers in  the  University,  was,  for  the  University  to  choose,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  to  confirm.  Thus,  Nov.  7,  1388,  W. 
Colville,  D.  D.  was  elected  in  Cancellarium  diets  Universi- 
tatis  secundum  morem  et  consuetudines  ibidem  pertinentibus 
ut  antiquitus  observatis,  &c.  The  Chancellor  appeared  be« 
fore  John  Fordham,  Bishop  of  Ely,  at  his  manor  of  Do- 
dyngton ;  et  electionem  de  se  factam  per  Rev.  Patrem  pre-> 
dictum  viv^  voce  nomine  totius  Universitatis  confirmari  pe-* 
tiit.    MS.  Bodl. 

The  same  rule  was  observed  in  the  appointment  of  offi- 
cers at  Peter  House.  The  Master  and  Fellows  chose,  but 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  confirmed,  in  his  double  capacity,  as  the 
Ordinary  of  the  Diocese,  and  as  the  original  Founder  of  the 
College ;  and  with  respect  to  the  latter,  the  same  rule  conti* 
nues  to  the  present  day. — And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve, once  for  all^  that  in  the  public  instruments  aU^ded  t« 
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mbove,  Scholares  is  synonymous  with  Socii :  dioSi  £t  Sco« 
lares  CoUegii  (Petri)  pnesentabant  William  Irby  in  Deciet. 
Licenciat.  et  Tho.  de  Castro  Bernard)  Rector  de  Coten- 
'kanii  &c.    MS.  BodL 


H.  p.  20. 

<'  I  have  a  MS.  in  4to.  written  by  Mr.  John  Ramsey, 
**  sometime  Fellow  Commoner  of  Peter  House,  containing 
^  the  following  treatises: — ^The  Author^s  Life,  p.  5.  De 
^  Institutione  NobUis  Generosi.  De  Perq;rinatiane,  p,  9. 
*'  Catechismus,  13.  Prosopopceias,  by  Spenser.  A  Book 
^'  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  trai^ated,  4d*  Tht^Praise 
'*  of  a  Country  Life.  The  Genealogy  of  the  Ramseys,  79* 
**  Methodus  Studendi,  80.  De  Obitu — Epitaph.  Domina 
'^  Ramsey,  95*  De  Ramseorum  Familia.  De  Oxon.  tc 
''  Cantab*  Carmiua.— -'He  describes  himself  as  coming  to 
^*  College  in  l601|  but  withdrew  at  the  coming  in  of 
**  James  I.  and  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Honourable 
''  Knight  Sir  John  Ramsey,  of  the  King's  Bed-Chamber* 
^  But  being  fond  of  a  retired  life,  he  left  court^  and  travel* 
^  led,  though  he  had  a  family.    He  was  related  to  the  great 

''  Benefactress  of  the  College,  Lady  Ramsey. He  went 

^1  a  voyage  to  Guienne,  in  the  continent  of  America,  iu 
''  1633." 

Copied  from  Bhmfield^s  MSS.  in  tie  Bodkhn  Li6r, 
Oxford. 


Copied  from  BlokfieM's  first  Vol.  p.  285.  Boe^ian 
Library.  E.  Lib.  MSS.  CoU.  Can  Cant.  N.  2U 
Old  Cataloguej  B.  23.    Coll.  iUK.  Kan. 

Jseenius  regis  adfundaiionem  CoUegii  Seti.  Petri  CapH. 
per  Dom.  Hugonem  Episcopum  BUemm%    Edwardus  Dei' 
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Orttia,  Rex  Aoglis,  Deminus  HibermSi  et  Dax  AqHita- 
nie,  omnibus  ad  quos  presentes  Irae  pervenerint  Salutem^ 
Dax  incl^tus  Hebrftae  Gentia,  qaem  omnipotens  ukra  capa<» 
citatem  comprehensionia  ititellectus  hamani,  pnerogativa  aa»' 
pientiae  ccslitus  insigniviti  promisso  sibi  a  Doinino  munere^ 
quod  optarety  circunispecte  considenuia  sapieDtiam,  terreuis 
rebus  singulis  prttvalere  ipsam  expediit :  pnidenter  atleladens 
quod  illam  omnia  bona  pariter  subsequerentur*  Quapropter 
decet  re^am  ezcetlentiam,  exemplis  optimis  informatam  li* 
benter  assensum  impartiri,  ad  facta  favorabiliter  persequenda, 
per  quae  viri  fiant  pro  utilitate  Reipublicas  sapientes :  quo* 
mm  pnideptia  Regimini  regni  et  sacerdotii  provide  consula- 
tur:  et  in  bis  agitatione  Studfi,  Doctrina  sapientias  jitter 
atnpiietur :  Nos  igitur  attendentes^^enerabilem  patrem  Hugo- 
oem  EUensem  Episcopum^  proposito  laudabili  concessesse, 
quod  loco  fratrum  secularium,  iu  hospitio  suo  sancti  Johan* 
nia  Canteb.  Scholares  studiosi  fabrogentur,  qui  secundum 
regulam  Scholarium  Oxon.  qui  de  Merton  Cognominaban- 
tur,  in  Universitate  Canteb.  studentes,  per  omnia  conversen* 
tur,  perpendentes  ex  hujusmodi  studio,  per  eminentiam  sapi- 
ential posse  reipublicas  multa  commoda  provenire,  prae* 
fatae  subrogationi,  mutationi  seu  tranalationi,  ex  causft  su* 
pradicti  faciends^  nostrum  regium  assensum  jprasbemus: 
Nolentes  per  hoC|  quod  Elemosyna  pauperum  ad  dictum 
hospitale  confluentium,  qufe  a  sacris  prioHbusq.  Episcopis 
Elien.  Ecclesiae  est  antiquitus  constituta,  in  aliquo  defrau- 
detur.  In  cujus  rei  Testimonium  bas  literas  nostras  fieri  fe* 
cimus  patentes.  Teste  Rege  apud  Burgum  xxiiij^  die  No- 
vembris,  anno  regni  Nostri  nono.  Ex  Rotulo  patentium  de  C 
Anno  ixo  Regis  Edw.  1^*  in  Turre  London. 

• 

SOPPLEMENT,  p.  19y  !•  28. 

Simeon  should  be  Simmons :  besides  iivhat  is  there  said, 
Simmons  wrote  against  the  famous  Socinian  (called  the  Ra* 
covian)  Catechism,  a  work  entitled,  laorepatio  Bar-Jesu^ 
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and  the  Scotch  Coyeaaot,  and  also  Letters  to  several  learned . 
Men. 

J6id.  Insei't — David  Stokes^  D.  D.  Pel.  wrote  several 
theological  works :  Verus  Cbristianus,  Truth's  Champion,  an 
Exposition  on  the  Minor  Prophets,  and  some  Sermons*  He 
is  said  also  to  have  assisted  Walton  in  bis  Poljfglott.  He 
was  a  great  royaUst,  and  suffered  hi  the  cause*  He  died 
May  10,  1669, 

Ibid.  Lazarus  Seaman,  O.  D.  1644,  and  Master,  being 
put  in  by  the  £•  of  Manchester,  on  the  ejectment  of  Dr. 
Cosens.  See  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  &c. 
Part  U.  p.  152,  He  was  a  Leicestershire  man,  and  a  stu- 
dent of  Emman,  Col.  which  he  was  obliged  to  quit,  on  ac* 
count  of  narrow  circumstances.  He  became  afterwards  a 
man  of  eminence  among  the  presbyterians,  one  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Divines,  and  also  of  the  Commissioners,  who 
were  sent  to  treat  with  Charles  I.  when  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  he  was  particularly  conversant  in  the  subject, 
which  so  much  exercised  tlie  Divines  of  that  age,  Church 
Government,  and  his  arguments  on  it  may  be  seen  in 
Charles  the  First's  works.  Dr.  Calamy  speaks  highly  of  his. 
abilities  and  learning.  Hist.  Eject.  Ministers,  Vol.  H.  p.  I6; 
though  the  only  works  of  his  extant  are,  a  Sermon  before 
the  Lord  !\Iayor,  April  7th,  1650,  against  Divisions,  and  a 
Vindication  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Reformed  Churches, 
concerning  Ordination,  and  the  Laying  on  of  Hands,  4to« 
1647.  Dr.  Calaniy  remarks,  that  he  had  a  very  valuable 
library,  and  that  it  was  the  first  that  was  sold  in  England  bj 
Q  way  of  auction,  and  fetched  j£700. 

At  the  Restoration  in  1660,  Dr.  Seaman  was  ejected^  and 
Dr.  Cosiiis  reinstated;  so  that  Dr.  Calamy's  date  of  the 
time  of  Dr.  Seaman's  death  (1657)  must  be  an  error  of  the 
press  for  1675. — I  have  already  observed,  p.  19  of  tliia 
volume,  that  Dr.  Seaman^s  name  is  not  in  the  Admission 
Book. 

Ibid*    No  less  famous  as  a  divine  and  preacher  (^  Calvin*-- 
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Ut,  too),  though  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  on 
Church  Government,  was,  John  Standish,  B.  D.  l664, 
and  Fellow,  incorporated  also  at  Oxford;  see  Wood's  Ath. 
Oxon.  Vol.  II.  p.  1110.  He  was  Rector  of  Conington, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  Chap,  in  Ordinary  to  Charles  II.  He  * 
published  Sermons,  ''  which  prove  him  id  be  no  ordinary 
Calvinist,"  according  to  Wood,  who  calls  him,  afterward, 
(Fasti,  178)  I  apprehend  incorrectly,  Master  of  Peter-House.  * 
He  proceeded,  afterwards,  D.  D.  He  was  the  second  son 
of  David  Standish,  one  of  the  Vicars  General  of  Peterbo- 
rough, and  died  l686.-^There  was  also  another  person  of 
some  celebrity,  of  this  name,  Robert  Standish,  L.L.  D. 
who  received  his  education  at  Cambridge ;  he  was  parson  of 
Standish,  in  Lancashire,  and  died  in  1552.  He  was  a  Ro- 
man Catholic. 

H.  p.  31. 

Bishop  Law  was  a  native  of  Cartmel,  in  Lancashire,  and 
was  first  admitted  of  St.  John's  College :  after  taking  tlie 
degree  of  A.  B.  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Christ^s.  He 
was  presented  to  the  Vicarage  of  Gray-Stock,  J  7^7i  by  the 
University;  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Carlisle,  1743;  to  the 
Mastership  of  Peter  House,  1754;  to  the  office  of  Head 
Librarian  of  the  University,  1760. — By  the  interest, of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  gained  a  stall  in  the  church  of 
Durham;  and  through  that  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton^  the 
Bishopric  of  Carlisle.  He  died  Aug.  14,  1787^  aged  84r 
— Bishop  Law^s  edition  of  King's  Origin  of  Ely  was  only  a 
translation.  See  further,  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  in  Hutchin* 
son's  Hist,  of  Cumberland,  by  Dr«  Paley,  Vol.  II.  p.  636. 

H.  p.  32. 

Insert— 'Mites  Atkinson,  A.  B.  M^as  a  Yorkshireman,  one 
of  several  of  his  family,  or  name,  in  that  county,  distinguish- 
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•d  by  Hnm  zeal  for  justification  hj  fvth  alone  in  the  meiits 
of  Christ;  agreeably  lo  which  doctrine  were  published,  in 
1812,  after  Mr.  A.'s  death,  £  volumes  of  Practical  Senwms, 
He  was  A.  B.  1763,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  pnv 
teeded  A.  M.  He  was  of  the  same  turn  of  thinking  with 
the  famous  Mr.  James  Hervey,  with  whom  his  father  had 
been  intimate  at  Oxford,  being  engaged  in  a  similar  course 
of  religious  pursuit  -and  study  with  him.— *He  was  Head 
Master  of  Drylinglon  School,  near  Leeds, 

Though  a  Methodist,  Mr.  Atkinson  wasV  zealous  church* 
man,  and  laid  the  first  stone  of  a  new  church  at  Leeds^ 
Sept  £6,  1791^  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Dr.  Wilson,  granting 
the  ground.  It  was  supported,  like  the  Melhodist^s  chapels, 
by  subscriptions,  having  been  consecrated  by  the  Arcb* 
bishop  of  York,  Sept.  lOtb,  1793*  Mr.  A.,  was  Vicar  of 
Kippaz,  Minister  of  St.  Paulas,  his  own  chapel,  and  Lectu- 
rer  of  the  parish  church  of  Leeds. 

Prefixed  to  Mr.  A.'s  Sermons  are  his  Memoirs,  in  which 
is  introduced  a  very  minute  diary,  kept  of  his  religious  feel- 
ings and  exercises,  agreeably  to  the  practice  of  the  early 
MethodistSt 

Having  made  mention  of  a  Diary,  I  am  reminded,  that  the 
celebrated  Dr.  John  Jebb,  nearly  contemporary  \nth  Mr.  A. 
and  of  this  College,  kept  also,  for  a.  considerable  time,  a 
strict  diary,  though  in  a  different  strain,  the  MS.  of  which, 
as  written  by  the  Doctor,  is  in  possession  of  Mr.  Ellis,  a 
member  of  this  College. 

Add — Edward  Morris,  Esq.  M.  P.  and  F.  R.  S.  a  native 
of  Middlesex,  first  of  Trinity  Hal),  and  admitted  of  this 
College  Dec.  17,  1784,  was  A.  B.  1788,  A.  M.  1791 ; 
Member  for  Newport,  1816,  and  a  Master  in  Chancery. 
He  was  son  of  Dr.  Morris,  F.  11.  S.  an  eminent  physician, 
the  first  who  gave  Lectures  on  Chemistry  in  the  metropolis, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  at  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures.  Mr.  Morris  himself  lived  in  intimacy  with 
some  of  the  mosit  eminent  scholars,  and  men  of  genius  in  bis 
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trnw,  and  as  a  atudent,  as  a  speaker  b  the  House  of  Ceai« 
mmm,  and  a  Master  in  Chancery^  was  hinwdf  not  OKire  dsi- 
tiqguBshed  for  his  talent,  dan  bis  worth.  He  also  put  forth 
early  promke  of  being  a  successfol  writer  for  the  stage,  and 
wrote  three  Comedies,  which  were  very  favoumbly  receive<^ 
and  had  a  considerable  run :  1.  The  Adventurers,  aoled  at 
Dniry  Lane  Theatre,  1790.  £•  False  Colours,  acted  bjr 
lihe  Drury  Lane  Con^any,  at  the  Opera  House  in  the 
Haymarket,  and  published  in  1793.  S.  The  Secret,  acted 
«t  Ih'ttry  Lane  Theatre,  1799. 

Mr.  Morris,  having  obtained,  as  a  reward  of  his  literacy 
merit  at  Cambridge,  one  of  the  Travelling  Fellowships 
spent  the  greater  part  of  three  yean  in  France,  and,  halving 
paid  much  attention  to  the  French. Oeconomiques,  he  .pub- 
lished, on  his  return,  a  valuable  pamphlet  on  Monopoly, 
on  the  principles  of  Dr.  A.  Smith.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  Lord  Erskine ;  but  is  one  of  the  many  noticed  in  our  li- 
terary survey,  whose  premature  deaths  have  disappointed 
and  affected  die  friends  of  literature. 

Add^John  Disney,  D.  D.  and  F.  S.  A.  an  eminent  Uni- 
tarian clergyman,  was  a  Lincolnshire  man,  bom  Sept.  28, 
1746,  and  admitted  of  this  College  June  I5th,  1764;  wa$ 
Li.  B.  of  Cambridge  University,  but  the  degree  of  D,  D.  he 
obtained  from  Edinburgh, 

Dr.  Disney  was  Vicar  of  Swinderby,  and  Rector  of  Pan- 
ton,  Lincolnshire,  but  resigning,  on  embracing  the  Sociniao 
or  Unitarian  principles,  he  became  Assistant  Preacher  at  the 
Unitarian  Chapel  in  Essex  Street,  London. 

J)r.  Disney  was  editor  and  autiior  of  various  publica- 
tions,  to  some  of  which  references  have  already  been  made 
in  these  volumes ;  particularly  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Dr.  Artiiur  Ashley  Sykes,  1785 ;  of  Dr.  Jebb, 
1787  ;  of  Dr.  Jortin,  1792*  He  also  published,  at  different 
intervals,  some  single  Sermons,  eight  of  which  were  inserted 
in  two  volumes  of  Sermons,  published  by  him  in  l79d.-» 
Juat  before  his  deadi,'  viz.  at  die  latter  end  of  the  year  1816, 
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fae  continued  this  series  of  Sermons  in  two  more  Tolmnet. 
A  remarkable  feature  in  these  two  last  volumes^  is,  the  adop- 
tion in  almost  every  text  he  preaches  from,  of  Mr.  Wakefield's 
New  Translation  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  that  the  au- 
dior,  while  he  maintains  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  the 
anS|  does  not  overlook  the  more  general  principles  of 
and  religious  liberty. 

Of  two  or  three  smaller  pieces  published  by  Dr.  D.  it 
may  be  proper  to  notice  one  as  relating  to  a  former  Master 
of  this  College :  ''  A  Short  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Edmund 
Law,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Carlisle;  by  William  Paley,  D.D." 
(extracted  from  Hutchinson's  Hist,  of  Cumberland,  Vol.  IL 
p.  656*-*6S8).  Reprinted,  with  Notes  by  Anonymous, 
(Dr.  D.)  I800.  Dn  D.  had  formerly  been  Chaplain  to 
Bishop  Law. 

CLARE  HALL. 

C Additions  and  Emendations  continued. J 

H.  p.  36.    Notes. 

The  Statuta  Antiqua  of  this  College  were  given  March  25, 
1359;  and  had  every  peculiarity  that  could  authenticate 
them,  the  seal  of  Lady  Clare,  with  those  of  the  College, 
and  of  the  University ;  witnessed  also  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ely.  The  name  of  the  Master  of  the  College  at  the  time  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  Masters ;  but  it  was  Nicolas  de 
Brunne,  and  ought  to  come  in  between  Kerdington  and 
Donewiche. 

H.  p.  38,  1.  26»    Benefactors. 

As  there  seems  to  be  a  dearth  of  names,  in  our  History 
of  Cambridge,  under  Clare  Hall,  and  particularly  of  Bene- 
factors, I  shall  here  give,  in  addition  to  what  was  there  said. 
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i  complete  list^  taken  ftom  the  CoHege  Register,  of  Beoe^ 
Ucton,  Founders  of  FeUowshipe,  Scholarihips,  Sic. 

Walter  Norlicbe^  and  Elixs  hia  ifife. 

William  Marshall. 

Ralph  Scryvener. 

Thomas  Cave.-^AU  foul*,  Pounders  of  Scholarships. 

Thomas  Cecil,   £arl  of  Exeter,  and  Dorothy  his  wife,   5 

Fell,  and  Scholarships. 
John  Freeman,  of  Great  Billing,  in  the  county  of.  Nortb<» 

amptonshire,  2  Fell,  and  2  Scho.  and  2  poor  Scho. 
Rob.  Johnson,  B.  D.  Archdeacon  of  Leicestershire,  exhibit 

tions  for  the  benefit  of  his  2  Schools  at  Okehamland^  Up* 

pingham,  Rutlandshire. 
John  Borrage,  of  North  Boreham,  Northamptonshire,  Scho* 

lar  here,  1  Fellowship. 
Joseph  Diggons,  of  Lysse,  in  Hants,  Esq.  Scholar  also, 

jglSO.  to  augment  the  Scho.  and  Fd. 

Phillipot,  of  Kent,  2  Fel. 

Rob.  Hancocke,  Fel.  1  poor  Scholar,  and  £l5  towards  re« 

building  the  College. 
Thomas  Fyke,  at  Cambridge,  2"  Scholars. 
Daniel  Wilson,  of  Bramhill,  in  Wilts,  2  poor  Schol.  and 

Jg20  towards  rebuilding  the  College. 

• 

Masters,  who  were  Benefactors. 

Dr.  Donwych* 
Or.  Storyte. 
Dt.  Natares. 
Dr.  Leeds. 
I>r.  Scott,  jgdOO  in  money,  pictHKea,  abd  booka^ 
Dr.  Paske,  £300,  towards  rebuilding  the  College,  beridet 

his  interest  in  procuring  benefcctora. 
Dr.  Dillingham,  a  good  benefactor  to  the  Libraryi  with  his 
own  bpoks,  and  JgSO-to  purclMMMdott. 
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Or.  Blythe,  £lOO,  towards  rebuilding  the  College,  and 
about  £600,  to  purchase  advowsons  for  the  Fellowships 
of  the  Clare  and  Exeter  Foundation. 

Dr.  Morgan  left  his  Library  to  the  College,  £400  in  value* 

Other  Btnefactoru 

Thomas  Cropley,  Fel. 

John  Woodward,  FeL 

John  Harleton. 

Rich.  Morden. 

Rich.  Danvers. 

Geo.  Walpole. 

Rich.  Maycent. 

— -  Cramond,  Vicar  of  St.  Peter^s,  Colchester. 

Rich.  Thexton. 

Edith  Greene. 

Will.  Duckett. 

John  Tapton^  Mast,  of  Catharine  HalL 

Will.  Butler,  M.  D.  Principal  Physician  to  James  I.   in 

money,  plate,  and  books,  £500. 
George  Ruggle,  Fel.  £4O0,  in  the  same. 
Eliz.  relict  of  Robert  Fly,  Esq.  alderman  of  London,  £lOO, 

to  maintain  the  fire  in  the  Hall. 

Benefactors  to  the  building  the  College  and  Chapel. 

William  Spyers,  Rector  of  Clapton,  jglOO,  for  the  Chapel. 
Henry  Hopkins,  Esq^  Warden  of  the  Fleet  and  FeL  Jg20a 
Tho.  Winston,  M.  D.  Fel.  and  Physical  Lecturer  at  Gresh- 

am  College,  jC750^  for  the  College. 
John  Steavor,  D.  D.  Fel.  Jg740,  for  the  same. 
Geo.  Payne,  Esq.  Fek  Commoner  here,  a  legacy  of  £W0, 

for  the  same. 
Bishop  Guniungy  £500^  for  the  Chapel. 
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H.  p,  37,  38.    Portraits. 

The  portrait  of  Elizabeth  de  Burgo,  Dame  of  Clare,  is 
not  in  the  Master's  Lodge  of  Clare  Hall,  but  in  the  Com- 
bination Room  :  but  there  is  no  portrait  there  of  the  Lady 
of  Thomas  Cecily  Earl  of  Exeter,  as  I  have  stated. 

H.  p.  43,  1.  10.    Master's  Lodge. 

This  Lodge  is  entirely  confined  to  the  western  side  of  the 
building,  and  no  part  of  the  north  side  belongs  to  it. 

H.  p.  45,  1.  8.    Organ. 
There  is  no  organ  in  Clare  Hall  Chapel. 

H.  p.  46,  1.  18.    Dr.  Boys. 

John  Boys,  the  6th  Dean  of  Canterbury,  besides  his  fa- 
mous  Defence  of  the  Liturgy  (Postilla),  published  also 
Lectures,  printed  in  the  2d  and  3d  (the  folio)  edition  of  the 
Postills,  printed  in  1622  and  1629*  He  was  indebted  to 
James  I.  for  his  Deanery;  in  his  Dedication,  therefore,  to 
the  King,  he  follows  up  the  spirit  of  those  times,  calling 
James  *'  the  Common  Atlas  of  the  reformed  Heaven  on 
^  Earth — not  only  the  Scholars*  King,  but  the  King  of 
**  Scholars.** — He  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  preachers 
against  Popery  in  his  time.  In  one  of  his  Sermons,  at 
PauPs  Cross,  he  turned  the  Lord's  Prayer  into  a  strange 
execration  against  the  Pope,  thus:  ''  I  have,"  said  the 
Preacher,  '^  another  prayer ;  and  forasmuch  as  it  is  in  La- 
^  tin,  I  must  intreat  all  such  (if  any  such  here  be  present) 
^  who  love  Bonaventure's  Psalter  and  the  Romish  Service, 
'<  to  join  me  in  this  Orison : 
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**  Papa  Noster,  qui  es  Rome,  maledicatur  nomen  tuum, 
'^  intereat  regnuni  tuum :  impediatur  voluntas  tua,  sicut  in 
**  coeloj  sic  et  in  terrft.  Potum  nostrum  in  Dominic&  Coe- 
**  tA  da  nobis  hodie,  et  remitte  nummos  nostros,  quos  tibi 
''  dedimus  ob  indulgentias;  et  ne  nos  inducas  in  haeresin, 
'^  sed  libera  nos  a  miseri^,  quoniam  tuum  est  infernum, 
''  pix  et  sulphur  in  saecula  sseculorum."  See  more  cob- 
ceming  this  singular  but  learned,  and  as  he  was  generally 
reckoned,  pious,  divine,  in  Mr.  Todd's  Account  of  the  Deans 
of  Canterbury,  p.  91. 

Boys  was  a  Kentish  man,  was  first  admitted  Qf  Beoe't 
College,  and  proceeded  there  to  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in 
1593;  about  which  time  he  was  elected  Fel.  of  Clare  Hall. 
He  died  suddenly  in  his  study,  Sept.  28,  1625.  There  is  a 
very  elegant  monument  of  white  marble  erected  to  his  me- 
mory in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

H.  Vol.  II.  p.  51.    Philipott. 

Thomas  Philipott  was  a  Kentish  man;  he  published  a 
small  volume  of  Poems.  The  title-page  reads — *^  PoeiM 
"  by  Thomas  Philipott,  Master  of  Arts,  some  time  of 
«  Clare  Hall,  in  Cambridge:  printed  by  IL  A.  1646"- 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Philipott,  Esq.  Somerset  Herald  in 
James  the  First's  reign,  a  very  eminent  and  le|uned  writer  on 
heraldry,  whose  numerous  MSB.  are  in  the  Herald's  Office, 
London.  I  have  seen  three  large  volumes  of  his  on  He- 
raldry, relating  wholly  to  Kent ;  and  it  is  supposed,  and  it  is 
probable,  with  respect  to  the  Villare  Cantianum,  and  his 
-  work  on  Heraldry  (if  they  are  not  the  same  book))  bearing 
Thomas  PfailipoU's  name,  that  they  were  made  from  papers  of 
his  father,  who  published  nothing,  that  I  am  aware  of,  but 
the  Lord  Chancellors  of  the  Kings  of  England,  4to.  l63S, 
and  several  additbns  to  the  4to.  editions  of  Camden's 
Remainjs  concerning  Britain:  London,  16S7.  With  re- 
spect to  Thomas,  the  son,  he  published,  beside  the  Poemi 
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just  now  mentioned,  Elegies  to  the  Memory  of  William 
Glover,  Esq.  1641, 4to.  and  a  Congratulatory  Elegy,  offered 
up  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  upon  the  investiture  with  the  dig* 
nity  of  Lord  Chamberlain :  and  in  prose,  beside  what  have 
been  mentioned,  he  published  The  Original  and  Growth  of 
die  Spanish  Monarchy  united  with  the  House  of  Austria; 
1664.  8vo. — Antiquitas  Theologica  et  Gentilis,  and  one  or 
two  other  pieces.     He  died  about  the  year  1684. 

*    H.  p.  38,  1.  4,  and  Suppl.  last  I.     Butler. 

• 

Dr.  Butler  was  a  native  of  Ipswich:  no  author;  yet, 
having  been  so  singular  a  man,  and  the  most  popular  physi- 
cian of  his  time,  I  am  induced,  besides  what  has  been  said 
in  the  above  places,  to  add  one  or  two  more  words,  in  the 
way  of  anecdotes.  Being  sent  for  from  Cambridge,  where  he 
resided,  on  hearing  the  case  of  his  patient,  he  assumed  the 
tone  of  violent  rage,  telling  his  wife,  that  she  ought  to  be 
hanged,  for  murdering  her  husband ;  and  abruptly  quitted  the 
room.  Walking  through  the  yard  of  the  house,  he  observed 
some  cows ;  when,  returning,  he  asked  her,  whose  cows  they 
werei  when  she  replied,  her  husband's;  "  Will  you  then,**  said 
Butler,  ''  give  me  one  of  them,  if  I  recover  him  i^ — *'  Most 
willingly,*'  said  tlie  wife.  He  then  directed  the  cow  to  be 
killed,  and  the  husband  to  be  put  into  the  warm  carcase ; 
and  his  patient  was  shortly  restored  *•  The  following  anec^ 
dote  is  a  good  testimony  in  honour  of  my  favourite  herb  to* 
bacco.  Butler  being  applied  to  by  a  person  who  had  a 
great  defluxion  in  his  teeth,  he  informed  his  patient,  "  that  a 
hard  knot  must  be  split  by  a  hard  wedge  ;'*  ordering  him,  at 
the  same  time,  to  keep  smoking  tobacco  without  any  inter- 
mission, till  he  should  have  used  an  ounce :  the  man  havitig 
been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  this  herb,  smoked  25  pipes 

*  See  Biographical  Memoiis  of  Medicine  in  Great  Britain,  p.  16S.    By 
Pt.  Aikiiw 
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at  a  sitting ;  which,  though  it  brought  on  nckneu,  yet  occa* 
sioned  such  a  flux  of  saliva,  that  it. gradually  stopped  the 
pain,  which  never  returned  till  after  17  years  *• 

He  was  a  most  slovenly,  odd  man,  who  never  gave,  nor 
received  compliments ;  rude  and  rough  to  a  proverb :  aad  a 
witty  joke  could  do  more  with  him,  among^  his  patients,  than 
a  serious  statement,  or  a  present  in  money.  Perhaps  our 
late  Dr.  Glynn,  who  also  constantly  resided  at  Cambridge, 
might,  iu  some  instances,  make  him  his  model;  for,  with 
much  interior  kindness,  he  was  accuston* « d  to  put  on  a  rude 
exterior  of  manners.  Dr.  Fuller  says  of  Butler,  that  he  had 
morositatem  aequabilem,  and  kept  the  tenor  of  the  same  sur* 
liness  to  all  persons.    He  died  Jan.  29,  1617-18. 

H.  p.  47,  1.  7. 

Add — Isaac  Bargrave,  Fellow,  took  his  degrees  of  A.  B. 
and  A.  M.  at  Cambridge,  and  was  A.  M.  at  Oxford  in  July 
1611.  In  March  16 14  he  performed  a  part  in  his  Fellow- 
Collegian's  (Ruggle's)  Play,  Ignoramus,  before  James  I. ;  of 
which  performance  Dr.  Fuller  (Ch.  Hist.  B.  10,  70)  justly 
remarks,  *^  that  while  many  laughed  aloud  at  the  mirth 
thereof,  some  of  the  graver  sort  were  sad,  to  see  the  comoion 
lawyers  made  ridiculous  therein.  Bargrave  obtained  coasi* 
derable  church  preferment,  and  on  being  promoted  by  the 
Crown  to  a  prebend  in  1622,  be  proceeded  D.  D.  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Boys,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Deanery  of  Can- 
terbury,  Oct.  14,   1625. 

He  became,  like  his  nephew  of  Peter  House,  a  sufferer  in 
the  cause  of  Charles  I.  when  crowns  and  mitres  were  treated 
as  baubles ;  and,  like  him,  had  been  a  great  traveller.  He 
particularly  attended  the  celebrated  Sir  Hen.  Wotton  in  one 
of  his  embassies,  as  chaplain ;  and,  if  be  did  not  bring  home 
so  many  rarities  as  his  nephew  (see  our  Hist,  of  Camb. 

*  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Medicine  in  Great  BriUiD.    By  Br.  Aikin. 
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Vol.  II.  p.  23)  he  at  least  brought  with  him  this  testimony, 
from  the  famous  Father  Paul, . ''  that  the  Church  of  England 
'^  was  the  most  excellent  piece  of  discipline  in  the  whole 
'^  Christian  world/' 

The  Denn  appears  to  have  been  a  liberal-minded  clergy- 
man :  ''  9way/'  aays  he,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  ^'  with  those 
**  districting  names  of  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  Puritan,  &c. 
^  we  are  all  the  children  of  the  same  Father,"  Sec.  But  he 
only  published  three  Sermons,  printed  in  1622  and  16£7« 
He  died  Jan.  1642?S,  and  was  buried  in  the  Dean's  Chapel, 
b  Canterbury  Cathedral,  where,  o?er  his  monument,  is  his 
portrait,  painted  on  copper,  in  a  curious  style,  in  an  elegant 
frame  of  white  marble.  For  more  concerning  him,  see 
Todd's  Account  of  the  Deaos  of  Canterbury,  p.  100. 

H.  p.  47,  1.  9. 

Henry  Jolliffe,  the  Catholic  divine,  raedtioned  as  writing 
against  Bishop  Hooper,  was  B.  D.  Rector  of  Bishop's 
Hampton,  in  Worcestershire,  a  Prebendary  of  Worcester, 
and  Deaa  of  Bristol,  1554.  But  the  book  alluded  to  was 
written  by  Rob.  Johnson,  L.L.  B.  who  also  was  a  learned 
Catholic  of  this  University  in  Queen  Mary's  reign.  The 
book  is  entitled,  Responsio  sub  protestatioue  ad  illos  Articu-r 
los  Johannis  Hooperi,  Episcopi  Vigorniae  nomen  geren- 
tes,  in  quibus  a  Catholica  fide  dissentiebat  :--^it  also  con- 
tains Bishop  Gardiner's  Replications  to  the  same ;  publish* 
ed  at  Antwerp  1564,  %vith  Additions,  by  Mr.  Jolliffe,  (who 
in  Elizabeth's  reign  was  obliged  to  go  beyond  the  seas),  and 
dedicated  to  Philip  of  Spain,  husband  of  our  Queen  Mary, 
in  acknowledgment  of  fajrours  received  from  him  in  Eng- 
land. This  Mr.  Henry  Jolliffe  died  in  1548.  See  Mr* 
Wood's  Fasti,  p.  76,  Vol.  I. 
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H.  p.  47,  1.  7. 

§ 

George  JoUiffe,  a  Dorsetshire  man,  was,  I  perceive,  from 
Mr.  Wood's  Ath.  Oxon.  Vol.  II.  p.  170,  first  of  Pembroke, 
and  afterwards  of  Wadharo  College  (1636-7)^  Oxford,  vhere 
he  took  the  two  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  He,  how- 
ever,  afterwards  studied  physic,  came  to  Clare  Hal),  and 
took  the  degree  of  M,  D.  at  Cambridge.  He  became  a 
very  eminent  physician,  and^  potwithstanding  what  my  medi* 
cal  friend  informed  me,  I  find  that  Dr.  JolliiTe  did  make  a 
discovery  of  the  Vasa  Lymphatica,  those  vessels  now  call- 
ed Lymphaducts,  distinct  from  veins,  arteries,  and  nerves, 
which  he  unfolded  in  Jnaiomieal  Lectures^  in  the  College  of 
Physicians,  about  the  year  1653.  He  died  about  two  years 
afterwards. 

H.  p.  52. 

Add— Richard  Laughton,  A.  B.  1684,  A.  M.  lG9h  i3 
considered  in  the  Annals  of  this  College  as  one  of  the  most 
assiduous  and  learned  tutors  of  his  time  in  tlie  University. 
Dr.  Col  batch,  of  Trinity  College,  in  a  Commemoration 
Sermon,  preached  at  Cambridge,  alludes  to  him  thus: 
''  We  see  what  a  confluence  of  nobility  and  gentry  the  virtue 
'  of  one  man  daily  draws  to  one  of  our  least  Colleges.'' 
Mr.  Whiston  describes  him  as  "  his  bosom  friend*,  and  as 

« 

«  Wbitton's  Memoirs  of  hig  owu  Life  and  Writings,  p.  28.  Mr.  Whis- 
ton, among  other  valuable  particulars  in  his  Enundanda  in  Academia,  Isyt 
down  this  rule  j 

No  more  than  one  civil  oath,  that  of  allegiance,  to  be  imposed. 

P(»naUie8,  and  pot  oaihs,  to  be  securities,  in  all  cases. 

No  more  than  one  ecelesiaftical  subscriplion  to  be  imposed,  thattoUtf 
Original  Baptismal  Profession ;  with  the  owning  the  sacred  authority  of 
the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  thi0  only  on  Students  of  Di* 
Tinity.     ibid.  pp.  45,  46. 
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Oiaplain  to  his  patroD,  Bishop  Moor :  so  that  it  is  probable 

m 

he  possessed  some  of  Mr.  Wbiston*s  freedom  of  opinion, 
and  that  as  he  does  not  appear  for  a  Doctor's  degree  (though 
he  became  D.  D.)  in  the  Book  of  Graduatesy  he  obtained  it 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  by  which  means  he 
would  avoid  subscription  to  articles* 

Though  eminently  distinguished  for  talents  and  learning, 
it  does  not  appear  that  Dr.  L.  published  any  thing  but  a 
Sermon,  preached  before  George  I.  in  King's  QoUege  Cha- 
pel, when  his  Majesty  visited  the  University,  Oct.  6,  1717* 
He  was  appointed  Prebendary  of  Worpester^  and  died 
July  28,  17«3. 

Dr.  Laughton,  according  to  the  College  Register,  was 
elected  Fellow  on  Freeman's  Foundation ;  which  he  after* 
wards  I'esigned. 

H.  p.  55* 

Add— Martin  Folkes,  L.L.D.  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A* 
bom  in  Westminster,  was  a  gentleman  eminent  for  his  know* 
ledge  of  antiquity,  and  niedals;  but  not  one  of  that 
school,  who 

restleu  by  the  fair-one's  side, 


Sighs  for  an  OthO|  and  neglects  the  bride. 

Pori^s  Er.  to  AoDitoir. 

He  combined  his  love  t>f  antiquities  with  philosophy,  and 
jnude  his  study  of  the  medallic  art  serve  the  cause  of  £ng«. 
lish  history.  The  early  part  of  his  education  he  received  at 
Namur,  in  France,  and  'spent  several  years  of  hia  maturef 
life  in  foreign  travelling.  .He  wad  admitted  of  Clare  Hall, 
but  took  no  first  degree;  being  of  that  society,  where  the 
fomous  Mr»  Whiston  had  recently  excited  disapprobation  to 
subscribing  articles  of  faith  on  taking  degrees,  &c.  it  is  not 
improbable,  I  thin)s,  that  Folkes,  who  had  studied  the 
mathematical  sciences   from  a  very   early  period,    might 
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comcide  with  Wbiston  on  that  subject.  However  that  may 
be,  he  had  the  degree  of  A.  M.  conferred  on  him  by  royal 
mandate  17 17*  The  Univeraity  of  Oxford  too  conferred  on 
bim  the  honorary  dcigree  of  L.  L.  D.  in  1746,  and  that  of 
Camb.  die  same  honor,  and  in  the  same  foq;n,  on  the  occa- 
«on  of  the  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  being  both 
conferred  on  bim  solely  in  testimony  of  his  high  literary 
character^ 

When  he  M'as  but  23  years  old  he  was  admitted  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  elected  President 
(1741),  on  the  d^ath  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  President  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society  in  1751. 

His  communications  to  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Socie^ 
Ues  were  so  various  and  curious,  relating  to  philosophy 
and  polite  literature,  that  I  shall  content  myself  with  refer- 
ring to  them  in  note^  * ;  and  shall  particularize  only  such  as 
were  afterwards  made  into  distinct  publications,  and  with 
which  his  name  stands  more  immediately  connected. 

Dr.  F.  having  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  best 
collections  of  coins  in  Italy,  composed  two  Dissertations  on 
Ancient  Medals,  which,  though  read  to  the  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety, and  much  admired  by  them,  it  does  not  appear  were 
ever  published.  His  Communication  of  .a  Table  of  Englisji 
Gold  Coin,  from  the  reign  of  K.  Edw.  III.  the  first  year  of 
our  Gold  Coin,  read  to  the  same  Society,  was  first  printed 
in  4to.  1736.  But  his  great  work,  <'  on  English  Coins  from 
the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  present  Time,  with  ^marks/' 
Avbich  exceeded  every  thing  that  had  been  written  on  the 
subject  before,  and  is  said  to  render  any  future  publication 
unnecessary,  was  printed  in  4to«  174S,  including  a  second 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  VoL  3,  No.  363,  p.  586.  VoL  39,  No. 
442,  p.  262.  Vol.  40,  No.  445,  p.59.  Vol.  42,  No.  465,  p.  185;  No.  469, 
p.  422;  No.  470,  p.  541.  Vol.  43,  No.  477,  p.  605— p.  557.  Vol.  45,  No, 
482,  p.  d6&  Vol.  46,  No.  497,  p.  CIS.— In  the  Archacologia,  see  Vol.  h 
pw  117,  and  in  the  Vetusta  Mpnomenta,  published  by  the  AatlquariaD  So« 
•icty.    Tabb  38. 
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edition  of  his  Table  of  Engrish  Gold  Cob.  This  Mras 
printed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  but  at  his 
own  expense. 

Dn  F.  died  ^5  June,  1753.  His  valuable  library,  ma- 
thematical  instruments,  and  cabinet  of  English  coins,  were 
sold ;  and  he  ordered,  by  his  will,  that  all  his  MSS.  which 
were  numerous,  and  very  valuablei  should  be  burnt,  leaving 
behind  him  the  character  of  an  amiable  and  modest,  as  well 
as  an  eminently  learned  man. 

Dr.  F.  had  a  son,  also  of  this  College,  who  had  travelled 
with  his  father,  and  possessed,  a  similar  taste  for  the  study  of 
medals.  He  died  young,  at  the  University  of  Caen,  in 
Normandy,  where  he  went  to  finish  his  studies.  He,  in 
like  manner,  as  his  father,  took  no  degree  of  Ai  B.  at  Cam* 
bridge. 

For  more  parUculars  relating  to  Dr.  Folkes'  family,  8cc. 
see  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  Vol.  II.    p.  678* 

H.  p.  5o.    Bulkeley. 

His  Christian  name  was  Samilel  (author  of  a  poem  of 
some  merit,  in  ten  books,  on  the  Last  Day)  was  A.  fi.  1753, 
A.M.  1756. 

Add — Henry  Lee,  L.L.B.  1748,  published,  while  an 
Undergraduate,  a  Translation  of  Sallust.  .  . 

Add — John  Langhorne  is  well  known  as  a  writer  both  in 
poetry  and  prose,  having  been  a  writer  by  profession  before 
he  came  to  College ;  for  he  came  to  Clare  Hall  only  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  degree  of  B.  D.  (1766),  and  he  dates 
from  that  place  a  poem;  on  the  accession  of  George  I.  that 
appears  in  the  University  poems  on  that  occasion.  He 
published  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  but  is  best  known  by  his 
translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  in  which  he  engaged,  con- 
jointly with  his  brother.  His  writings  procured  him  patrons 
among  the  great,  and  he  obtained  good  preferment.  He  was 
Assistant  Preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn;  Rector  of  Blagdon^ 
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in  Somerftetsfaire,  and  in  1777  was  presented  to  a  prebend 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Wells.  As  a  poet  he  does  not  rank  very 
high ;  but  acting  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  he  was  enabled 
to  write  con  amore  a  poem,  called  the  Countrt  Jvs- 
TiCB,  which  is  justly  much  admired.  He  died  1779*  See 
more  of  him  in  his  Life,  prefixed  to  Anderson's  edition  of  his 
Poems,  and  in  Dr.  Aikin's  Biographical  Dictionary. 

Add — Jacob  Duch^,  his  name  imports,  was  ^ther  a 
Frenchman  bom,  or  of  French  extraction ;  but*"  he  came 
here  from  America :  he  was  entered  of  this  College,  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  took  a  degree.  But  the  tide-page 
of  his  Sermons  announces  him  as  late  of  Clare  Hall,  and 
Rector  of  St.  Peter^s,  in  Philadelphia.  He  became  Preacher 
of  the  Asylum  Charity  in  London,  and  was  much  admired. 
He  published  two  volumes  of  Sermons,  on  evangelical  prin- 
ciples, but  of  a  very  practical  tendency. 

Thoi^h  my  reader  may  not  be  one, 

Qai  stupct  in  tituUs  et  imag inibos^- 

HoK.  Sat.  L.  1.  tL 

yet  he  will  find  I  have  followed  the  order  of  works  of  diis 
kind,  by  paying  the  accustomed  deference  to  men  of  eminent 
rank,  particularly  when  attended  with  any  superior  talent  or 
literary  merit,  and  shall  here  add  two  or  three  names  to  die 
list,  besides  those  already  mentioned. 

Besides  Thomas  Pelham  Holies,  the  liberal-minded  patron 
of  literature,  and  whig  patriot,  who,  it  is  said,  diminished  his 
family  estate  to  a  great  amount,  in  supporting  the  Hanover  Ah 
miljr,  and  who  was  Chancellor  of  this  University  in  1748, 
may  be  mentioned  Henry  Clinton,  ninth  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
in  1768,  who  married  the  niece  of  T,  P.  HoUes. 

Tho.  Townsend,  Viscount  Sydney,  already  noticed,  was 
son  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Townsend,  a  retired  man  of  much 
classical  taste,  and  many  years  a  member  for  the  University. 
Charles  Townsend,  ako,  the  brother  of  George  Marquis 
Townsend,  was  of  this  College.    Charles,  the  cekbnUed 
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minuter  of  George  L,  mih  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  wai  of 
King's;  but  the  Townsends  were  very  numerous;  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  more  than  those  already  mentioned  were 
educated  at  Clare  Hall.  We  may  add,  too,  the  Hon. 
Thomas  King,  son  of  Lord  Chancellor  King,  so  well 
known  by  his  writings. 

All  I  know  of  Humphrey  Henchman,  Fellow,  is  what  I 
learn  from  Bishop  Godwin,  that,  for  his  services  to  Cha.  II. 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  he  was  made  by  him,  in  I66O, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  in  1663  translated  to. London. 
Godwin,  de  Prs^ul.  Aug.  p.  358. 

Of  Bishop  Moore  I  shall  be  somewhat  more  particular, 
though  it  were  only  to  speak  of  his  library,  that  has  been 
but  incidentally  mentioned  before. 

John  Moore,  Fellow,  was  Bishop  of  Norwich  I691,  and 
translated  to  Ely,  July  1697-  He  was  learned,  and  a 
liberal  patron  of  learned  men ;  and,  from  his  own  knowledge 
of  books,  as  well  as  with  the  assistance  of  men  eminent  for 
their  bibliographical  knowledge,  he  formed,  when  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  a  magnificent  library  of  books  and  MSS.  See 
the  Catalogus  MSS.  Angl.  et  Hibemia,  p.  361. 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  Moore,  this  library  was  offered 
for  sale  to  the  famous  Earl  of  Oxford;  but,  on  his  declining 
the  offer,   it  was  purchased  for  six  thousand  guineas  by  ' 

Geo.  I.  who  presented  it  to  the  University  of  Cambridge* 
It  was  prc^rly  arranged  by  Dr.  Middleton  (who  about  this 
time  was  appointed  to  the  new  office  of  Principal  Librarian) 
and  other  learned  men ;  and  a  complete  Catalogue  was  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Taylor.  This  library  now  occupies  an  elegant 
room,  which  forms  the  eastern  part  of  the  Public  Library. 
It  consists  of  about  30,000  volumes*  Bishop  Moore  died 
July  31,  1714.     Godwin,  de  PraeiuL  p.  277. 

Rich.  Terrick,  S.  T.  P.  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  is  said 
to  have  been  made  Bishop  of  Peterborough  ( 1 797))  that  he 
might  resign  his  Residentiaryship  in  favour  of  Dr.  Taylor,  the 
editor  of  Demosthenes.     He   was  translated  to  London 
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1764.-— See  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotesi    Vol,  IV.  p. 

499. 

No  literary  work  of  any  of  the  above  has  come  to  mj 
knowledge  : — ^To  the  above  list  might  be  added  Earl  Com- 
wallis^  and  a  few  more  noble  names. 


JESUS  COLLEGE. 

H.  Vol.  IL  p.  61.    Nunnery. 

The  Monastery,  Priory,  or  Nunnery  (for  they  arc  syno- 
nymous) of  St.  Radigundis,  was  of  the  Benedictine  Order, 
distinguished  by  their  black  vestment.  It  consisted  of  a 
Prioress,  or  Abbess,  and  11  Nuns.  Ancient  instruments, 
relating  to  the  House,  were  sealed  with  the  Image  of  the 
Virgin  (St.  Radigundis),  habited  in  a  long  robe,  with  a  pas- 
toral staff  in  one  hand,  and  a  book  in  the  other.  A  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  this  costume  may  be  seen,  in  the  person  of 
Etheldreda,  in  Bentkam's  Hist,  of  Ely.     ' 

H.  Vol.  II.  p.  67,  1.  3.     Ahocke. 

« 

Besides  the  works  of  Bishop  Alcocke,  alluded  to,  there 
is  a  work  of  his,  in  prints  "  The  Hill  of  Perfection,  inti* 
tuledy  in  Latin,  Mom  Perfectionis"  4to.  printed  at  West- 
minster, by  Pynson,  1501.  Palmer* s  General  Hist,  of 
Printing,  p.  345. 

H.  p.  61,  L  9.    MalcdnCs  Endowment. 

m 

MS.  Jes.  makes  it  probable,  that  Malcolm's  first  foun- 
dation was  in  1169i  and  that  he  confirmed  and  increased  it 
in  1 164 ;  though  Sherman  shews,  that  th^re  was  at  the  time 
a  cell  of  Nuns  in  Green  Croft,  now  called  Jesus  Green^ 
and  the  Common. 
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H.  p.  64,  1.  12. 

Add  ad  follows : — ^As  Henry  the  Vllth  gave  the  licence 
for  founding  the  College,  subsequent  princes  also  invested 
it  with  the  power  of  increasing  their  possessions.  Edw.  VI. 
by  his  Letters  Patent,  gate  the  power  of  placing  lands  in 
mortmain,  for  the  benefit  of  this  House,  to  the  annual 
amount  of  £50*  James  I.  gave  similar  Letters,  and  for  a 
similar  purpose,  to  the  yearly  value  of  £400.  Queen  Eliz. 
increased  the  stipends  and  commons  of  the  Fellows,  mak- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  some  alterations  in  the  numbers  of 
Fellows  and  Scholars. 

H.  p.  83* 

Add— -John  Squire,  B.  D.  and  Fellow,  was  a  zealous 
church  of  England  clergyman,  and  published  Sermons 
against  Popery,  on  one  side,  and  Puritanism  on  the  other. 

Thomas  Westfield,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  1641,  had  been 
Fellow.  Bishop  Godwin  says  of  him,  Episcopalem  banc 
Cathedraxn  quam  sibi  25  retro  annis  oblatam  detractaverat, 
jam  vero  temporibus  iniquissimis  adeptus.  De  Praes.  Ang. 
p.  566.  He  published  Sermons,  England's  Face  in  Eng- 
land's Glass,  and  others,  with  the  Title  of  the  White  Robe, 
or  the  Surplice  vindicated. 

John  Owen,  consecrated  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  1629, 
had  distinguished  himself  by  appointing  sermons  to  be 
preached  in  his  diocese,  in  the  Welsh  language,  and  in  re- 
pairing and  ornamenting  the  churches :  but  he  was  ejected 
from  bis  bishopric  by  the  Parliament,  and  died  in  16*5  !• 
Godwin,  p.  644. 

He  wrote  a  work  entitled,  Herod  and  Pilate  reconciled, 
or  the  Concord  of  Papists  and  Sectaries  against  ScApture. 
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He  wrote  also  on  the  Doctrine  of  deposing  of  Khigv  ^ 
King-killing. 

Bishop  ^^itliams  (Griffith)  was  a  zealoQs  and  leaded  ad* 
vocate  for  Episcopacy  and  the  Rights  of  Kings,  and  wu 
made  Bishop  of  Ossory,  in  Ireland,  1641.  He  ^as  author 
of  Truth  vindicated  against  Atheism  and  Profaneness^  Yin- 
dicias  Regum,  et  Jura  Majestatis,  with  other  pieces.  He 
was  admitted  pensioner  of  this  College  July  2,  iQi&p  and 
died  in  167  U 

H.  p.  79. 

Add-^ohn  Killingbeck,  B.  D«  Vicar  of  Leeds,  York- 
shire,  and  William  Payne,  D.  D.  Rector  of  St.  Marj, 
Whitechapel ;  each  published  various  Sermons.  The  latter 
died  1697. 

H.  p.  79.    John  Beaumont. 

His  Christian  name  was  Joseph.  He  was  author  of  a 
Poem,  entitled  Psyche;  he  also  wrote  something  against 
Dr.  Hen.  Moor:  From  which,  says  MS.  Jes.  discat  Lec- 
tor quantus  sit  Theologus,  et  quam  Germanus  Ecclesis^  Au' 
glicanse  filius. 

The  Poem,  called  Psyche,  cannot  be  said  to  follow  the 
simplicity  of  the  admired  Greek  Platonic  fable  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche ;  but  is  rather  in  the  strain  of  Fletcher's  Purple 
Island:  though  the  latter  has  been  sometimes  given  to 
Fletcher  the  dramatist,  Psyche  has  been  given,  no  less  incor- 
rectly, to  the  other  dramatic  writer,  Francis  Beauipont.  A 
second  edition  of  this  singular  Poem  was  published  at  the 
University  press,  A.  1702,  in  a  folio  of  37Q  pages,  two 
columns  in  each  page,  the  pages  large,  and  pretty  closelj 
printed.  It  was  edited  by  his  son,  Charles  Fletcher,  M.  A« 
Fellow  of  this  College,  and  was  written  during  the  author's 
ejectment,  ^/or  the  avoiding  meet  idleness  ,*  when  the  turbu- 
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fence  of  the  times  led  him  to  seek  quiet  in  retirement,  and 
ID  poetical  exercitations. 

N.  B.  This  page  is  the  first  of  a  quarter  of  a  sheet, 
which  was  left  blank  a  considerable  time  ago;  and  which 
must  be  filled  up  now,  to  complete  the  letter-press  of  fomr 
pages.  Of  these  hiatuses  there  will  be  found  one  or  two 
examples  in  the  first  volume,  and  another  in  the  present. 
It  was  intended  to  insert  here  a  few  sketches,  or  fragments, 
of  literary  biography,  in  continuation,  to  bring  our  Cam- 
Ixridge  notices  down  more  nearly  to  the  present  times :  of 
snchJike  sketches  I  had  preserved  several,  but  which,  being 
m  some  interleaved  papers,  I  have  unfortunately  misfaw^  or, 
most  probably,  entirely  lost;  whether  they  have  been  left 
behind  me  at  some  lodging-house,  during  my  frequent  visite 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  have  got  intermingled  in  a 
chaos  of  papers,  during  a  late  removal  from  my  apartment, 
or  made  part  of  a  burnt-offering,  which  I  have  occasionally 
made,  and  very  lately  repeated,  of  sundry  writings  and 
papers :  be  this  as  it  may,  after  so  long  a  period,  my  recol- 
lections fail  me;  yet,  though  I  cannot  satisfy  my  own 
wishes,  I  must  answer  the  calls  of  the  printer ;  and  as  I 
cannot  fill  up  the  hiatus  widi  the  proper  matter,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  supply  its  place. 

Amidst  the  peculiar  circumstances,  under  which  these  vo- 
lumes are  published,  I  perceive  that  I  can  do  no  better 
than  to  present  any  reader,  who  may  not  have  perused  my 
Address  to  the  Subscribers  to  the  Privileges  of  the  Univer* 
nty,  lately  distributed  among  them,  with  the  following  parti- 
culars. 

This  Work  was  put  to  press  in  1814.  In  the  Addresi 
above-mentioned,  I  stated  several  circumstances  that  had 
occasionally  interrupted  the  work,  and  one  which,  from 
neariy  its  commencement,  had  almost  determined  me  to 
stop  short.  Besides  these,  there  was  one,  a  new  literary 
engagement,  mto  which  I  (imprudentlj/^  in  reference  to  my 
previous  vrork)  entered.    This  was  to  supply  the  edition  of 
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the  EMpbiii  Clussjet  with  aceomils  of  fiditioo^  TiiMti- 
tions,  and  MSS.  of  them  in  the  4iffeire»t  libftim  i»f 
this  country.  This  ocoupation  greatly  o€ciiiiied  ltie|.and 
by  ditiding  my  attention,  mitcb  perplased  me.  la  tlie 
-mean  tioia,  as  juat  hinted  at,  I  lost  several  of  my  ^ftpera, 
<ao  that,  on  returning  to  my  Cambridge  busioesBi  .1  was 
quite  at  a  stand,  whiles  at  the  same  time,  I  waa  oblnied  to 
attend  to  the  calls,  that  were  regularly  made  on  me,  in  cooai- 
quence  of  the  aforesaid  new  engagement. 

But  to  diamiss  matters  of  a  nature  that  may  seem  ez- 
traneoue,  I  shall  return  to  what  is  better  adapted  to  (ke 
.place. 

In  looking  over  my  confused  heap  of  wriungs,  thougli  I 
have  not  found  what  I  was  in  i|uest  of,  I  have  pat  my  baud 
on  several  memoranda,  with  a  few  biographical  and  Ublio- 
graphicid  notices,  relative  to  Cambridge  men,  at  vanous 
periods^  both  of  the  University  and  town,  several  wicbiii 
the  remembrance  of  many  persons  now  living,  and  sooie  of 
my  own  acquaintance.  These,  if  life  and  health,  and  other 
circumstances,  prove  favourable^  I  may,  perhaps,  put  toge- 
ther at  my  leisure,  and  print  in  a  separate  volume,  so  that  it 
may  not  necessarily  be  received  as  a  third  volume  eilher  to 
the  History,  or  the  Privileges  of  Cambridge,  unless  by  those 
who  may  choose  to  consider  it  as  "  More  Lftst  Words.'' 
And  this,  perhaps,  I  may  wish  to  execute  on  a  mme  en- 
larged scale,  more  after  the  manner  of  Anthony  De  Wood's 
Athene  Oxonienses,  than  either  of  the  present  woHcs. 

This  is  said  in  allusion  to  the  Oxford  historian's  mimite- 
ness — for  notwithstanding  what  his  own  Oxonians  sa^  *,  of 
his  doating  fondness  of  even  the  decrepitude  of  hit  sima 
mater,  of  his  complainiag  over  the  loss  of,  aficieot  Bulb 
and  ChartBiM,  that  never  existedp  of  his  regard  to  bis  own 
honour,  and  thai  of  his  College,  io  assertiiog,  contsary  ta^H 
evideacoi  its  superior  anti%«ity  to  University  and  BaM 

«  aeM^AxB.  ^  Ualv«vtUy  Csllcga,  f.  eie. 
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CoUegesy  snd  notwkhatfiiKfibg  the  atpersioDB,  oiuMioM, 
and  misrepresenUtiont,  ascribed  to  him  by  others,  stiil  his 
Athene  Oxoniense^i  which  was  his  own  work,  (and  not 
UikeM  in  by  capiouft  draughts  from  Mr«  Twiue's*  MSS.  m 
his  Hist,  et  Antiq*  Univers.  is  understood  to  have  b^n)  is 
etecuted  widi  as  much  minuteness  in  detail,  as  industry 
in  research ;  with  such  minuteness^  indeed,  with  such  « 
-eomfiaas  of  literary  imfarmttion  in  those  biographies,  which 
he  undertakes,  through  the  several  coUeges  conjointly,  which 
not  many  would  have  attempted  in  single  histories  of  their 
particular  colleges.  This,  however,  is  spoken  rather  of  the 
length  of  his  narratives,  than  of  the  way  of  his  managing, 
them;  and  without  inquiring  into  the  reasons  of  those  who 
accuse  Mr.  Wood  of  prejudices  and  partialities  arising  from 
his  bigh*church  principles :  I  would  add  only,  that  while  it 
may  be  expected  of  those  who  profess  to  write  the  history, 
or  to  state  the  sufferings,  of  one  party  in  a  state  only,  (as 
Mr.  Walker,  in  the  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  Mr.  Neal,  in 
his  History  of  the  Puritans,  and  Mr.  Calamy,  in  that  of  the 
Ministers  ejected  for  Non-conformity)  yet  in  a  writer  of 
University  history,  we  have  a  right  to  look  for  something 
like  a  middle  man,  one  who  should  not  extravagantly  exalt 
one  party  to  the  depression  of  another,  or,  in  other  words, 
one  who  should  be,  if  that  can  be,  in  his  feelings  and  ex- 
pressions, of  no  party  himself. 

But  to  return.  By  those  who  may  have  perused  my 
Address  to  the  Subscribers  to  the  Privileges  of  the  Uni- 
versilj/  of'Cambridge,  it,  perhaps,  may  not  be  expected  that, 
hedged  round  as  1  am  with  present  engagements,  and  in- 
firmities,  I  shall  resume  my  Cambridge  sketches  with 
much  prospect  of  success.  And,  I  own  myself,  that  what 
has  been  said  of  any  future  design,  was  spoken  (for  in  cer- 
tain cases  wt  are  apt  to  speak  rather  according  to  our  wishes 
than  our  capacities)  with  some  suspicion  of  my  own  pow- 

*  Avtbor  of  Aatitailatis  Acad.  OxoDiensit  Apologia.    Oxod.  1606. 
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ers,  with  some  apprehessioo,  tkit  I  inay  be  ov^Mtaken  in  my 
course,  and,  therefore,  with  some  regret  on  kaving  it  thus 
abruptly,  and  at  a  time  when,  from  partkular  associatioiu, 
my  inquiries  were  likely  to  prove,  if  not  more  interesting  to 
others,  more  agreeable  at  least,  to  myself*  But  we  are  the 
creatures  of  circnmstances  and  of  necessity;  and  as  we 
sometimes  may  arrive  at  a  point  which  we  never  expected  to 
reach,  so  we  cannot,  be  our  schemes  what  they  may,  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  that  are  set  us. 
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A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BOOKS  PRINTED^ 

9Lv»  tftt  Vttltmrf . 


A.LX.  discussion  on  the  literary  works  and  the  learned  men 
of  a  country,  considered  in  their  progressive  state,  must  re* 
mind  us  of  an  art,  to  which  if  literature  does  not  owe  its 
birdi,  it  is  essentially  indebted  for  its  revival;  and  which, 
though  not  fundamental  in  particular  institutions,  nor  pecu- 
liar to  them,  has  proved  so  beneficial  and  ornamental  in  their 
advancement,  as  to  be  closely  connected  with  their  history. 
It  is  proposed,  then,  to  give,  in  the  following  Essay,  a  short 
account  of  the  art  of  printing,  as  exercised  at  Cambridge, 
accompanied  with  that  of  certain  books  printed,  and  of  the 
printers,  from  its  origin  to  nearly  the  present  time. 

The  art  of  printing,  next  to  that  of  alphabetic  vmting, 
is  the  most  important  communication  ever  made  to  the 
world ;  and  had  it  been  laid  in  the  remote  ages  of  antiquity, 
would,  no  doubt,  like  that,  have  been  ascribed  to  a  divine 
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Power*.  The  former,  besides,  possesses  some  aiudogiei 
with  the  latter.  The  rude  attempts  of  both  were,  perhaps, 
at  first  made  on  the  leaves  or  bark  of  trees  t ;  and  as  the 
early  discoveries  were  but  partial,  so  their  progress  to  ma- 
turity would  necessarily  be  gradual. 

Add  to  this,  the  time  and  the  place  of  the  invention  will 
admit,  in  both  cases,  of  doubt;  and  the  names  of  the  in- 
ventors are  involved  in  similar,  though  not  equal,  obscurity. 
The  honour  of  the  discovery  of  printing  has  been  claimed  bj 
different  persons  for  Hafletn,  Strasburgh,  and  Mentz ;  and 

*  Wbat  LoDginiu  says  of  metre  has  been  applied  by  many,  and  in  the 
•trictest  lenae,  to  alphabetical  writing:  n^i|X0f  it  /xirgoy  txQnv,  pr^va 
VI  ov^yia  su»i  niyMa  xfxor^fixoTo;*  H  xn/{  ay  aXXwf  o-i/virn  to  vav,  **  f^n  r"< 
fv9fxm  aftt  t«|a  hnL§iua'fAn*e9 i  LoDgini  Fragmenta.  Aulus  Gellins  ascribes 
it  to  Mercury,  the  Mercurius  Trismegistus,  Theuthy  or  Thoth  of  the  Egyp- 
tians; 80  also  does  Plutarch,  speaking,  indeed,  as  he  says,  after  other  au- 
thors,  E^fAifV  l«  y^fAf4»ri%fi{  xat  fMWtxn;  fuginiv  vofAi^oirag,  And  in  Fabricias 
(Biblioth.  Gr«.  Tom.  1,  p.  73),  may  be  seen  the  quotations  from  Tsrious 
ancient  anthers  relaung  to  the  r*iX«c»  ▼•!  <>(•  €iS\m  y^irra  we  rov  IlfO" 
««rtpof  r^io-^tAfyirou,  Eg/xot;«— Vid.  Plutarch;  also,  De  Iside  et  Osiride.  Sect  3. 

f  That  alphabetic  writing  was  first  made  trial  of  on  leares  and  the  bark 
of  trees,  is  generally  admitted.  Vide  Montfanconi  Palmogn^w  Ort, 
Imlf  p.  Id.  Meerman  says  the  same  of  printing,  who  giving  the  first  tes* 
timony  of  the  inTentor,  as  recorded  by  Hadrian  Junius,  presents  hii  oarra- 
tive  as  follows :  *'  That  walking  in  a  wood  near  the  city  (Harlem)  aa  the  ci- 
tizens of  Opulence  use  to  do,  he  began  at  first  to  cut  some  letters  upon  the 
find  of  a  beecfa^ree;  which,  for  fa»ey*s  sake,  being  impresaed  ttpon  psper, 
he  printed  otie  or  two  lines^  as  a  specimen  f»r  his  grandohildrea  (the  mat  of 
his  daughter)  to  follow,"  &c.  Speaking,  afterwards,  of  the  first  obfiooa  4iA 
ficulty,  noticed  by  Scriverius,  viz.  "  that  the  types  are  said  to  be  made  of 
the  rind  of  beech,  which  could  not  be  strong  enough  to  bear  the  imprenioo 
of  the  pi^ss,  he  adds,  this  is  removed,  if,  instead  of  the  bark,  we  sabsti- 
tute  a  bottgb  of  Uie  beech,"  te».    Meerman's  Of%ities  lypogmphiOB. 

For  a  similar  reason,  the  most  ancient  inscriptions  that  remain  toasaait 
necessarily  be  those  on  stone.  Antiq,  Asiaticae  per  £dm«  Chishul.  Ixkbin 
Tio  SiGiA.  At  nullum  non*honorem  meruit,  quod,  bis  mille  et  treceDtom 
annos,  concteditam  ejus  lateri  Inscriptionem  cufttodierit,  qii&  nulla  in  toto 
orbe  spaoubllior  neqne  geMiiB»  unqvam  antfqiulalis  omrtiorilrui  ifldiciSi 
«lanutt  |p.«,  Bd,1788. 
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some  have  ascribed  the  origin  of  alpbabedeal  writing  to  the 
Assyrians,  others  to  the  Egyptians,  Bom^  to  the  Arabians^ 
and  others  to  the  Hebrews* :  till  at  length,  from  much  dark- 

*  Herodotus  asoribes  the  introduction  of  it  into  Greece  from  PliOBoi« 
da:  *Oi  ^c  Oom»o<  ovm  oi  ovy  Ka^fAu  ciirtxovfinrot,  rwv  io-ta  ot  Tt<^vftnot,  mXXm 
n  vaiTOf  o»Jt»i<7<»yTiff  Tavrnv  rm  x*"?*"*  to-nyayov  iiia<r%a\i»  if  rouf  EXXqvof y  xai 
in  Xfti  ypofjifxaraf  hx  eorra  v^iif  EXXiio-i,  wg  c/xot  ioxtet,  Herodoti  Hist.  p.  309. 
Ed.  Gslei.  It  was  natural,  that  some  writers  should  trace  the  origin  of  lettei* 
to  the  E^gyptlans ,  on  account  of  their  hieroglyphics  or  symbolic  writing,  by 
which  alphabetic  writing  was  first  modelled.  Literas  semper  arbitror  i^fty- 
riat  fiiisse,  (says  Pliny,  L.  vii.  C.  5G)  sed  alii  apud  £gyptos  a  Mercurio^ 
ut  Gellius,  &c.  Diodorus  Siculus  (L.  v.)  says^  Iv^ai  fMf  tv^trai  yg»/ucp»Twf* 
wogd  h  mrwf  ^ifixcp  fAoBvmfi  kc.  It  has  been  claimed  for  the  Arabians 
bj  some,  from  the  names  of  the  Alphabetic  characters  that  correspond  to 
the  implements  in  Arabian  tents,  with  their  animals,  as  a  camel,  an  ox,  n 
cop,  a  spit,  &c.  from  which  it  is  allowed,  that  some  of  the  names  of  the 
Arabic  letters  are  derived.  Many  have  maintained,  it  was  communicated 
by  Moses  to  the  Israelites  from  Mount  Sinai.  This,  however^  is  only  infe- 
rence, without  any  authority  either  from  the  Mosaic  writings,  or  from  Philo 
aid  Josephtts :  though  the  former  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  speaking  on 
this  subject  in  his  treatises,  Ilig*  Koa^iro»»f,  and  Biof  Mvcms;  and  the  lat- . 
ter  in  the  first  Book  against  Appion,  in  which  he  professedly,  in  this  mat- 
ter, places  the  great  superiority  of  the  iEgyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Phoe- 
nicians, over  the  Grecians,  without  bringing  the  Hebrews  (whateyer  might 
be  his  opinion)  into' the  comparison:  Maimonides,  too,  in  his  remarkable 
observations,  ds  Statiohi  Movtis  Swai,  says  nothing  of  alphabetic  writ- 
ing :  he  says  the  people  only  heard  God's  voice  ojice,  and  that  not  in  wordt, 
but  tountb ;  vocem  quidem  illam  robustam  audiverunt,  sed  non  dittinetio* 
lum  verdorum.— 'in  ilia  Statione  non  nisi  unam  vocem  un&  vice  audiverunt  i 
—The  rest,  he  says,  was  heard  only  by  Moses ;  then,  leaving  the  subjectn 
be  addresses  bis  reader  in  this  mysterious  manner : — 

Tn  ergo  ista  probe  observa  et  retine,  quia  ultra  banc  mensuram  nemo 
potest  intrare  in  gravissimum  hoc  negotium  Stationis  Montis  Sinai.  Est 
enim  ex  Arcanis  Legis,  ejusq.  Veritas  et  modus  nobis  sunt  occulta :  nam 
simile  quid  neque  unquam  fuit,  neque  futurum  est.  Mors  Nevocheimf 
Pars  ii.  C.  xxxii.  Ed.  Bnxtorf. 

Alphabetic  writing  (i.  e.  the  adapUtion  of  certain  limited  sounds,  with 
their  signs,  to  the  exact  powers  of  the  human  voice)  has  presented,  as  to 
their  origin  and  force,  insuperable  diflSculties  to  grammarians  and  philoso- 
phers. Thus  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  who  has  so  nicely  examined  the 
powers  of  the  Greek  letters  (in  his  xivth  chap.)—"  o  agiflfxof  ^i  avrw  orte 
•CTiy,  »  paZtvig  tmuf  axg»6»f  tVH  vroXkitv  w»pi<rx«  w»*  T«»ff  Wfo  tipw  awe; i»y  »f 

tA  « 
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Dessi  Pliny  thought  he  had  struck  out  a  little  lightF--ez  qtt« 
apparet  atemus  literarum  usus*. 

We  are  scarcely  allowed,  by  some  writers,  to  consider  al- 
phabetic writing  as  of  human  contrivance  f;  but  with  re- 
spect to  the  characters  themselves,  the  Samaritan,  the 
Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Greek,  their  elemental,  are 
kindred,  sounds ;  they  are  of  the  same  origin,  and  possess 
nearly  j:  the  same  names : — ^a  harmony  similar  to  which  has 
been  observed  in  the  dialects  of  several  northern  §  nations, 
though  of  a  form  and  construction  somewhat  different:  and 
with  respect  to  printing,  whether  on  blocks,  or  moveable 
metal  types,  the  primary  powers  and  essential  uses  are  the 
same,  though  the  mechanical  process  somewhat  differs:  of 
letters,  at  least  among  the  Greeks,  the  communication  is 

vfuyfjM.  De  Siructura  Orationit.  Different  nations  have  diflTerent  alpha- 
bets, and  some  varieties  in  their  number  of  letters,  but  such  varietiei  are 
no  differences  of  sounds ;  the  essential  sounds  are  in  perfect  harmony  vith 
fhe  powers  and  limits  of  the  human  voice ;  and  we  may  at  least  say  of  al- 
phabetic writing  what  Longinus  says  of  metre — AXX^  nri  yia  rvt  fAiTfun  % 
^twpietf  «iTi  Mtfcriif  tv^ifxa  tVaXaia;,  txartfoif  i^n  xttXitff '  ap^eua  (Ut  ya{  nca  i|(' 

Tny  ytt^  aoiiny  vavrtK  cxixXf (vt' Avtffwoi, 
Hri;  aKnorrto'a'i  vtarram  a/xf  ivi Xijrai. 

Inter  Fragmenta,  p.  864.  Ed.  Pearcii. 

*  Nat.  Hist  Lib.  7,  Cap.  66. 

f  The  author  of  **  Conjectural  Observations  on  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  Alphabetic  Writings,"  A.  1772,  who  professes,  in  some  particulars,  to 
follow  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe  (in  the  origin,  &c.  of  languages)  takes  mncb 
pains  to  establish  this  theory ;  and  Dr.  Hartley,  though  in  his  usual  modest 
way,  supports  the  same  hypothesis,  in  his  Observations  on  Man,  VoLl; 
and  Mr.  Wakefield,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  viz.  in  1784,  defended  the 
lame  view  of  the  subject,  in  an  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Alphabetic  Cbarac- 
ten. 

X  Some  speak  more  generally :  I  have  spoken  with  some  limit,  on  ac- 
count of  what  Herodotus  says,  speaking  of  the  Athenians — roiai  luu  «wa»- 

§  Hickes  Septent.  Ling.  Sheringham  De  Angl.  Gentis  Orig.  cap.  xi.  an4 
water's  Pref.  to  EtymoL  Magnum. 
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known  to  have  been  by  parts,  six  bemg  derived  fVom  Cad- 
mus ♦,  four  from  Palamedes  f,  and  four  from  Simonides ;  till, 
at  length,  they  got  the  24  characters  complete :  and  it  was 
after  various  experiments  made  by  different  hands,  that  print- 
ing arrived  to  its  present  perfection. 

I  have  been  insensibly  drawn  into  this  little  tour  of  obser* 
ration  from  homage  to  the  Genius  of  Printing,  to  that  Ge- 
nius, who,  if  not  the  parent,  has  been  so  essentially  the  pa^ 
tron  and  the  guide,  of  science ;  and  to  express  that  homage^ 
will  not  be  thought  foreign  to  an  undertaking  like  the  pre- 
sent* For,  though  some  of  the  analogies  between  alphabe- 
tical writing  and  printing  are  accidental,  and  may,  perhaps^ 
be  accounted  fanciful,  yet  there  is  one  which  is  real  and 
striking,  and  absorbs  every  other  consideration,  which  is, 
that  both  have  been  the  medium  for  an  easy  introduction, 
and  a  liberal  communication,  of  philosophy;  both  contri- 
buted to  a  transfusion  of  the  arts,  which  have  been  highly 
beneficial  to  society,  and  promoted  human  happiness ;  emi« 
nently  exemplifyii^  the  rule,  by  which  all  that  is  truly  valu- 
able should  be  estimated ;(;  so  that  the  Romans,  aptlj 
enough,  had  their  Hermathaens,  Statues  of  Mercury  and 
Minerva  joined  together,   sacrifices  to  Mercury  and  Mi« 

*  It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  notice  the  distinction  between  the  Pe- 
lasf^ic  and  Cadmeian  letters ;  because  the  author  of  the  Dissertatio  de  Pris- 
cis  Grseeonim  ac  Lattnorum  Literis,  subjoined  to  Montfancon's  Paleopra- 
phia  Gneca,  and  Montfaucon  himself,  admit,  that  though  the  Pelasgic  pre- 
ceded the  Cadmeian,  yet  that  the  modem  Greek  letters  were  derived  from 
those  of  Cadmus  and  the  Phoenicians. 

f  So  Herodotus;  though  Euripides  makes  Palamedes  ascribe  to  himself 
alone  the  whole  alphabet,  together  with  the  arrangement  of  syllables,  in 
shorty  the  use  of  letters, 

E^ivgoT  auffgwiroitf-i  ypa^jMar*  filivai.     Euripidis  Fragmenta« 

^  De  virtute  disserunt,  ac  voluptate,  sed  omnium  prima  est  ac  princeps 
eontroversia,  qnanam  in  re,  un4,  ploribusve,  sitam  hominis  felicitatem  pa- 
teat  Mori  Utopia^  lab.  ii»    Ik  ptrigrmtttionM  Ukpi€nintm,^U  is  ia  a  course 
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nerVa  being  offered  on  the  same  altar :  and,  accordiog  to  die 
anak^  mentioned  above,  alphabetic  writing  and  printiag 
are  eminently  sister-arts,  conjointly  engaged  in  the  same  ser- 
vice, and  both  entitled  to  the  most  honourable  acknow- 
ledgments in  this  place. 

Let  us  now  confine  ourselves  to  the  subject  of  our  Essay. 

Mons.  Crevier,  in  his  History  of  the  University  of  Puis, 
observes,  that  Mayence,  Strasbourg,  and  Harlem,  bad,  for 
some  time,  disputed  the  honour  of  the  invention  of  printing, 
yet  so,  that  till  that  time  almost  all  the  learned  had  agreed  to 
allow  it  to  Mentz;  but  that  in  1740  Mons.  Schepflin,  who 
was  then  of  the  University  of  Paris,  in  a  memorial  read  be- 
fore the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  de- 
fended the  claims  of  his  country  (Strasbourg)  and  by  such 
pew  proofs,  that  he  did  not  see  how  we  could  help  dividing 
the  claim  between  Strasbourg  and  Mentz,  by  giving  the  first 
essay  of  the  art,  in  its  more  gross  state,  to  Strasbourg,  and 
its  perfection  to  Mayence*«-Crevier  does  not  mention 
Hailem,  as  having  any  claim,  at  least,  as  making  any  part 
in  the  memorial  of  Schepflin — and,  long  before,  in  an  edition 
of  Livy,  1518,  printed  by  Schoeflbr,  Faust's  son-in-kw, 
the  invention  is  given  to  Mentz,  as  well  in  a  patent  to  the 
printer,  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  Dedication  of  Ulricb  Hat- 
ten,  as  in  an  Episde  by  the  editors,  and  in  Erasmus's  Pre- 
fatory Address ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  Erasmus,  a 
learned  Dutchman,  would  never  have  given  his  opinioD 
against  his  own  country,  had  its  claim  rested  on  the  smaOest 
authority. 

Yet,  after  all,  these  learned  men  have  not  been  sufficientlj 
provided  with  their,  distinguendum  est.  Meerman  provesi 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  Harlem  had  wooden 
beechan  types,  and  that  Laurentius  printed  books  vrith  tbenii 

of  such-like  reflections  that  Sir  Thomas  More  remarks— Utopieosiom  itsq* 
^eEpitata  Uteris  iDg enia  mire  Talent  ad  inventiones  artiom,  que  facittot 
aliquld  a4  commoda  mia  compendia,    Sed  duas  tajnen  debent  nobiSy  CMo^ 
grcpkorum  ei  fadenda  charts,  &c. 
#  mst  de  TOnif  enite  de  Paris,  Tom.  it.  p.  927, 
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before  metal  moveable  types  were  introduced  atMents*, 
or  any  book  printed  there ;  that  after  metal  types  were  intro- 
duced,  the  improvement  was  so  considerable,  and  the  work 
wrought  on  them  so  complete,  that  the  others,  on  blocks, 
and  moveable  wooden  types,  were  overlooked  and  slighted, 
or  perhaps  scarcely  known  to  have  been :  henc^  an  after* 
improvement  obtained  the  name  of  an  invention  f,  and  he 
who  first  printed  with  metal  types  was  called  the  first  print- 
erj:.  As  to  Strasbourgi  Meennan  observes,  there  is  no 
certain  proof  of  a  single  book  being  printed  there,  tiU  the 
dispersion  of  the  printers  in  1562. 

But.  to  whichever  of  these  three  countries,  and  on  whatr 
ever  ground,  the  crown  of  distinction,  the  honour  of  the 
first  invention  of  printing,  is  conferred,  and  in  whatever 
year  it  is  dated,  that  it  was  introduced  in  the  University  of 
Paris  in  1470  §,  there  is  no  doubt:  the  first  printed  book 
dated  at  Oxford  is  of  1468  or  1478  |i ;  but  the  first  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge  not  till  1521. 

*  In  his  Origenes  Typographicc,  as  stated  in  Essay  Sod,  in  Bowyer^i 
jmd  Nichols's  **  Origin  of  Printing,  with  Oceasional  RemaTlu." 

f  Lord  Bacon  well  obserres :  Oeneraliter  antem  et  fnlgOy  in  Operiboi 
Mechanicb  habentarpro  noris  Inventis,  siquisjampridem  inrenta  snbtili* 
us  poliat,  vel  ornet  elegantios,  rel  simal  nniat  et  eomponat,  vel  cnm  nsa 
commodius  copolet,  ant  opns  nugore,  aut  etiam  minoroi  qaam  fieri  consuc* 
vity  mole  vel  Tolnoiine  eihibeat,  et  Shniiia.  Nornm  Organnniy  L.  i 
luzTiii. 

X  "  This  twofold  invention  of  printing  is  what  no  one  has  observed  before 
'*  Mr.  Meerman,  and  yet  clears  np  all  the  disputes  between  Harleim  and 
"  Ment2 ;  the  first,  with  separate  wooden  types  at  Harleim,  by  lAuraiH 
**  tins,  abont  1490,  and  after  continued  by  hisfiimily ;  the  other,  with  me- 
^  tnl  types,  first  cut,  and  afterwards  cast,  which  were  inyented  at  Ments» 
**  but  not  used  in  Holland,  till  brought  thither  by  Theodore  Martens  at 
"  Alost.'*  Origin  of  Printing,  by  Bowyer  and  Nichols,  p.  34.— The  first 
book  printed  with  a  date  (the  Greek  Psalter)  was  at  Ments,  1468. 

}  L'Annee  1470  est  Marquee  par  nn  grand  et  iUnstre  erenement  dans  la 
litteratnre,  et  tres  glorieux  a  notre  universite.  Ceit  I'lntroduetion  de  Part 
de  I'Imprimerie  en  France  et  dans  Paris.  Hist*  de  Unir.  de  Paris,  Crevier^ 
torn.  \y»  p«  396. 

g  Sancti  Hittonymi  Bzpositio  in  Symbolum  Apottolomm,  4to.  14M 
Dr.  Middleton  undertook  to  shew,  and  thought  he  had  almost  proredi  thai 
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For  the  earlier  period  of  introducing  printing  at  Oxford, 
and  the  later  at  Cambridge,  we  shall  be  found  in  harmony 
Mrith  the  Oxford  historian*;  but,  likewise,  that  we  may 
not  be  thought  to  keep  suspicious  company,  with  a  late 
learned  Librarian  of  Cambridge  f.  And  as  Dr.  Middleton 
aimed  to  do  credit  to  his  office  (having  been  just  before  ap- 
pointed  University-Librarian),  and  could  never  have  thought 
that  the  best  way  to  effect  that  was  to  do  injustice  to  the 
UniviBrsity,  as  he  was  possessed  of  such  opportunities  for 
inquiry,  and  such  motives  for  pursuing  them,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  have  brought  forward  his  earlier  dates,  could  they, 
with  any  shadow  of  evidence,  have  been  produced.  We 
may  then  fairly  conclude,  there  is  no  authentic  testimony  of 
any  book  being  printed  at  Cambridge  till  the  year  1521. 

Mr.  George  North,  formerly  J  of  Beue't  College,  an  an- 
tiquary  of  some  repute,  thoughfThe  had  made  a  discovery  of 
a  book  printed  at  Cambridge  as  early  as  1478  § ;  for,  if  his 

the  date  1468  was  falsified  originally  by  the  printer,  either  by  design  or 
mistake,  and  that  an  X  had  been  dropped  or  omitted  in  the  date  of  the  in- 
pression,  which  ought  to  have  been  1478.  JDlfsertation  concerning  the  Ori- 
gin of  Printing  in  England,  pp.  7,  &  But  his  opinion  was  founded  on  con* 
jecture,  not  oi»  certain  facts ;  and,  though  his  conjecture  was  ingeaioui, 
and  maintained  with  an  air  of  plausibility,  yet  the  weight  of  argument 
against  it  in  Bowyer's  Origin  of  Printing,  p.  23,  is  strong;  so  that  1468 
is  probably  the  true  date,  after  all. 

♦  Wood's  Hist,  et  Antiq.  Oxon.  Lib.  L  p.  36. 

t  Dr.  Middleton. 

t  See  Vol  ii.  pp.  1^8,  129,  of  our  History  of  the  University  andCol* 
leges  of  Cambridge. 

f  In  Herbert's  Edit,  of  Ames's  Typographical  Antiquities,  VoL  iii.  p.  1410, 
the  date  is,  as  it  no  doubt  should  be,  1478.  The  Letter  and  Reply  may  be 
seen  in  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  Vol.  v.  pp.431,  432;  where  the  date 
is  141 8 ;  which,  though  repeated  two  or  three  timcs^  must  be  an  error  of  the 
press,  one  of  the  very  few  to  be  found  in  that  work.  For  it  is  impossible 
that  Mr.  North  should  have  supposed  he  had  discoverod  a  book  printed  so 
long,  on  every  hypothesis,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  as  141 8  ^  on- 
Jess,  indeed^  he  put  up  with  those  false  dates,  originally  given,  cither  by 
misUke  or  fraud,  by  printers,  as  that  of  J.  Koelhoff,  who  dates  one  of  his 
>ooks  M.CCCC,  where,  it  is  well  khowoj  one  C  is  omitted;  for  Koejhoff  did 
AOt  begin  to  print  till  about  1470, 
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Letter  on  the  supposed  discovery  contuned  his.  completa 
meaning,  and  that  it  did,  Dr.  Ames's  Reply  to  it  clearly 
ahews^  he  must  have  confounded,  in  an  absent  moment,  com* 
pilatum  with  impressum,  or  excusum. 

Yet  this  discovery  excited  not  only  the  surprise,  but  the 
triumph,  of  Mr.  North  himself.  ''  If  this  discovery,"  says 
he,  in  his  Letter  to  Ames,  "  proves  new  to  you,  I  must  be- 
''  speak  its  b^g  inserted  in  your  book,  that  this  University 
''  may  not  for  the  future  be  so  triumphed  over  by  her  Sister, 
*^  Oxford,  on  the  false  notion  of  being  so  very  late  before 
**  she  had  the  useful  art  of  printing." 

This  printed  book,  of  which  Mr.  North  speaks,  is  a  Co- 
dex  impressus,  in  folio :  it  is  among  the  MSB.  pven  by  Arch- 
bishop Parker  to  Bene't  College  * ;  it  was  compiled  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  ]  478,  and  printed  at  St.  Alban's  in  1480.     The 
complete  colophon  of-  the  book  print ed^  as  given  by  Ames, 
from  a  copy  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Mead,  is  as  follows—- 
Rhetorica  Nova  Fratris  Laurentii  Gulielmi  de  Saon&  Ordinis 
Minorum.  Compilatum  autem  fuit  hoc  opus  in  alm&  Univer- 
flitate  Cantabrigie  Anno  Domini  1478*'  Die  et  6  Julii :  quo  die 
festum  Sanctae  Marthae  recolitur  sub  protectione  Serenissimi 
Regis  Anglorum    Edwardi    quarti.     Impressum    fuit    hoc 
prtEsens  opus  Rhetorice  facultatis  apud  Villam  Sancti  A1- 
bani  Anno  Domini  1480t.     There  is  no  authority  for  say- 
ing this  work  was  printed  at  Cambridge:]:,    but  what  is 
grounded  on  the  mistake  just  mentioned :  there  is  no  notice 
of  any  thing  like  a  printing-house  till  many  years  after ;  and 
this  book  was  certainly  never  printed  there  at  all. 

Of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Printing  in  England,  in 
general,  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  speak.     Caxton  is  spoken 

*  It  is  Dumbered  ia  Nasmith's  CaUlogue  CCCLI. 

'f-  An  edition  had  been  printed  brfore  at  Paris. 

\  There  was,  as  Dr.  Middleton  observes,  a  copy  of  this  rare  book  in  the 
Public  Library,  but  it  was  stolen  from  it  Vid.  Catal.  MSS.  Aogl.  et  Hib, 
]p.  991  f  Append,  as  contained  there  among  Bishop  More*a  MSS.  and  books. 
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of,  by  inos^  as  the  first  who  practised  it  here*.  Mr.  Car- 
ter says,  he  was  a  Cambridgeshire  maiii  and  took  his  name 
from  GaxtOD,  in  Cambridgeshire  (Dr.  Folleri  from  Cazton, 
in  Hertfordshire— some  error  of  the  press,  I  suppose),  and 
adds,  that  he  might  have  erected  a  press  at  Cambridge,  un* 
der  the  care  of  one  of  his  servants.  But,  without  pro- 
ducing other  reasons  against  the  assertion  of  Caxton's  being 
a  Cambridgeshire  man,  his  own  testimony  is  sufficient:  ^  In 
Fraunce  was  I  never,  and  was  bom  and  lemed  myne  Eng- 
lish  in  Kenty  in  the  Weeld,  where  English  is  spoken  brood 
and  rudef/'    The  fancy  of  his  possibly  erecting  a  prindog 

*  Dr.  Middleton's  Dissertation. 

It  is,  indeed,  rather  eittraordinary  that  Dr.  Middleton  should  not,  k 
this  '*  Dissertation  on  the  Or.  of  Print,  in  England,"  though  it  had  been  osly 
incidentally,  have  said  more  of  the  state  of  the  preta  at  Cambridge :  jst 
he  says  enough  to  manifest  that  he  had  no  belief  that  printing  was  of  s  very 
early  date  there.  Speaking  of  the  Rhetorica  Nora,  he  says,  **  The  sane 
*'  book  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Strype,  among  those  given  by  Arcbbitbop 
**  Parker  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  in  Cambridge ;  but  the  words,  Compi- 
"  lata  in  Universitate  Cantabrigise  hare  drawn  the  learned  antiquary  into 
*'  the  mistake  of  imagining  that  it  was  printed  also  in  that  year  at  car  Uai- 
"  versity,  and  qf  doing  it$  the  honour  qf  rtmarking  upon  i/ ;  so  ancient  wai 
"  Printing  at  Cambridge."  Life  Abp.  p.  16,  by  Strype,  pp.619.''  See  Mid- 
dleton's Dissertation,  &c.  p.  14.  He  enumerates  six  or  seven  books  (the  last 
haling  no  date)  printed  at  Oxford,  down  to  the  year  1600,  p.  10. 

The  principal  aim  of  Middleton  is,  to  shew,  that  Caxton  was  the  earlies 
printer  in  England ;  though  some  still  think  he  has  failed,  and  that  Conelles 
was  the  first,  at  Oxford.  This  is  maintained  by  Palmer,  on  the  authority 
of  an  ancient  Record,  which  Middleton  proclaimed  to  he  a  forgery  i  hot  its 
authenticity  is  supported  by  Bowyer. 

f  From  his  own  Preface,  to  the  Recule  of  the  History es  of  Troye,  trans- 
lated by  Caxton,  from  the  French.  Having  remarked  the  error  noticed 
above,  with  respect  to  the  birth-place  of  Caxton,  I  am  led  (though  it  is  txa- 
veiling  out  of  the  Record)  to  correct  another  with  respect  to  the  year  of  bil' 
death.  Middleton  places  it  in  1494,  and  adds,  *<  in  which  year  be  died,  not 
**  in  the  year  following,  as  all  who  write  of  him  affirm."  Now,  though 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  memorial  of  him  in  St  Maigaret'i 
Churchj  Westminster,  which  was  much  re-edified  in  the  reign  of  JEdward  IV. 
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press  at  Cambridge  is  equaUy  without  foundation,  as  we 
have  already  seen  is  that  about  the  first  printed  book  at  Cam- 

(Weevor^s  Funeral  Monuments,  p,  269);  yet  the  Accompte  of  the  Wardens 

of  that  Church  (Caxton  had  lived  i\\  the  parish),  beginning  27  May,  1490, 

and  ending  3d  of  June,  1492,  contains  the  following  items  :— 

«.        i» 

Item,  also  bureying  of  William  Caxton  for  iiij  torched tI    viii 

Item,  for  the  belle  atte  the  same  bureynge yi 

•o  that  Caxton  must  have  died  before  either  the  year  1494  or  1495,  some 
time  before  the  3d  of  June,  1492.  The  verses  at  the  end  of  Hiiion's  Se€te 
qf  Perfection,  quoted  by  Middleton,  to  prove  the  date  1494,  proves  directly 
against  hbn : 

Infynite  laud  with  thankynges  many  folde 

I  yelde  to  Ood  me  socouryng  with  his  grace 
This  Boke  to  finyshe  which  that  ye  beholde 

Scale  qf  Perfection  calde  in  every  place 
Whereof  the  Auctor  Walter  Hilton  was 

And  Wynkyn  de  Wbrde  this  hoik  sett  in  prini  ^ 

In  WiUiam  Caxton^  horns  so  fyll  the  case, 

God  rest  his  soule.    In  joy  ther  mot  it  stynt. 

Impressus  Anno  Salutis  MCCCCUCXXXIvl 

We  see  that  Caxton  was  then  dead  (as,  God  rest  his  soul,  implies} ;  and 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  who  had  been  his  j'^umeyman,  and  became  his  sue* 
cessor,  sett  it  in  print,  in  Caxlon*s  hows,  where  Wynkyn  de  Worde  continued 
to  print  till  he  removed  to  St*  Bride's,  Fleet  Street  (see  Palmer,  p.  312), 
and  the  first  impression  there  done,  says  Palmer,  was  A.  1503.  And  here, 
by  the  bye,  if  Middleton*s  date  of  Hilton's  Perfection  (1494)  is  correct,  p.  21, 
(and  Maittaire  g^ves  the  same)  Palmer's  (1495)  must  be  wron?,  p.  344;  and 
he  confesses  he  had  never  met  with  the  book  himself.  Of  Caxton's  books, 
enumerated  by  Middleton,  as  being  in  the  Pub.  lib.  Cambridge,  the  latest 
ic  of  the  date  1493;  and  Hilton's  book  is  not  mentioned.  If  Wynkyn 
de  Worde  printed  Hilton  in  1495,  as  mentioned  by  Palmer,  that  impression 
by  the  same  de  Worde,  made  in  the  Hows  of  Caxton,  must  have  been  a  se- 
cond, though  Palmer's  date  1495  should  most  probably  be  1494*. 

Middleton  puts  two  books  among  Caxton's,  in  the  Pub.  Lib.  of  the  date 
1493;  but  he  supposes,  with  respect  to  the  first,  from  the  inconsistent 
account  of  the  date  of  it,  that  an  X  must  have  been  added  Sy  mis- 
take on  a  second  edition,  printed  with  the  same  Colophon,  though  with  a 
different  date :  with  respect  to  the  other  book,  it  is  not  said  to  be  emprinted, 
bat  only  translated  out  of  the  French ;  though  it  afterwards  appears  that 

*  14195  m  Palmer  motlbean  errpr  of  UiepraBS  for  1495. 
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bridge  in  1478.  Caxton  settled  as  a  printer  at  Westmiu* 
ster,  where  he  continued  printing  from  about  the  year  1470 
to  149§,  as  is  generally  said  (but  see  the  preceding  page), 
and  was  buried  at  Westminster*.  Of  all  the  boob 
printed  by  him,  of  most  of  which  there  are  copies  in  the 
University  Library,  not  one  was  printed  at  Cambridge  f; 
and  what  is  no  less  worthy  of  remark,  the  first  book  put 
forth,  in  usum  Cantabrigiae,  was  printed  by  Winand,  or 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  in  1510^,  in  London,  and  an  early 
*"  printed  book  of  the  greatest  note  at  the  time,  written  by  one 

of  our  Cambridge  Doctors,  was, printed  at  Oxford^. 

It  is  said  by  a  writer  ||,  in  speaking  of  the  date  (1478)  of 

the  person  who  translated  it,  caused  it  to  be  printed ;  and  at  Caxton  might 
have  begun  printing  it,  it  carries  the  mark  of  J.  C.  though  Worde  miy 
have  finished  it« 

*  Palmer's  History  of  Printing,  Appendix. 

f  See  a  Catalogue  of  Books  printed  by  Caxton,  which  are  in  the  Public 
Library  at  Cambridge,  subjoined  to  Middleton's  Dissert,  on  the  Or.  of  Prints 
ii»g  in  England. 

X  Roberti  AUyngtoni  Oxoniensis  Sophismata  cum  consequentiis :  in  Usnm 
Scholae  Cantabrigiensis  An.  Dom.  1510. 

(  Lyndewood's  Provinciale,  seu  Constitutiones  Anglis.  There  were  tvo 
editions  of  this  work  printed  at  Oxford,  one  in  1664,  the  other  in  1679;  one 
also,  at  Paris  in  1506,  and  one  still  earlier  at  London. 

II  Herbert  Ames,  vol.  iii.  p.  1410.  It  is  there  said,  "  in  this  famous  Uni- 
**  versity  they  received  the  art  of  printing  among  them  soon,  though 
*'  which  was  their  first  book  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  or  who  were  the  per- 
'*  sons  that  brought  it  there ;"  and  in  the  notes  we  are  directed  to  Hist  and 
Antiq.  Oxon.  Lib.  i.  p.  228. 

How  this  can  possibly  be  asserted  by  the  writer,  exeeeds  my  com- 
prehension. Wood,  )n  tlie  passage  referred  to,  asserts  the  direct  con- 
trary. He  assigns  the  order  of  the  reception  of  printing  in  some  other 
parts  of  England<— >Oxford — ^Westminster  —  St,  Alban's — ^Worcestei^— well 
•nough — ^but  when,  last  qf  all^  he  speaks  of  Cambridge,  he  sajrs— Cants- 
brigisB  qnis  primum  eam  detulit,  haereo :  non  solum  enim  nulium  vtUrm 
codicem  anliquiiut  illic  calcographicis  donatum  characteribus  haeUma  re- 
perii  &c."  He  goes  on  to  shew,  that  the  Rhetorica  Nova,  though  vriUtn 
and  composed  at  Cambridge,  was  published  (Jirst)  at  Paris  A.  CIdCDLXXX, 
and  the  book  in  ufom  &;hols  Caotabrjgientii  at  London  CJ^DX;  ''Noa 
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this  imagioary  Cambridge-printed  book — ^Time  will  probably 
discover  more.  Time  will  be  a  cunning  fellow,  if  he  does ; 
when  Dr.  Ames  himself  does  not  attempt  to  produce  the 
name  of  any  printer,  till  John  Sibert,  1521. 

John  Sibert,  or  Siburch,  had  been  a  printer  at  Lyons^  as 
appears  by  a  printed  book  of  his  in  the  Public  Library  at 
Cambridge,  Arte  Impressoria  Lugdun :  p^r  Magistrum  Jo- 
annem  Sibert,  A.  1498.  He  styles  himself  the  first  in  Eng« 
land  who  printed  both  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  Greek  let- 
ter is  often  interspersed  in  his  books,  though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  printed  any  entire  work  in  the  Greek  language. 
It  seems,  from  a  Letter  of  Erasmus's  to  Aldrice,  or  Al- 
drich,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Carlisle)  that  there  were  two 
SibertSy  who  were  brotliers  and  partners;  Saluta  mihi  veteres 
Sodales,  Nicolaum  et  Joannem  Seburgum,  Bibliopolas. 
Dat.  BasilisB  25  Dec.  An.  1525. 

Sibert  was  accustomed  to  engrave  in  his  books  the  king's 
arms ;  and  most  of  them  have  at  the  end,  apud  prssclaram 
Cantabrigiensem  Academiam,  or,  ex  prsclar^  Cantabrigifi, 
cum  Gratisl  et  Privilegio. 

Palmer  says,  correctly  enough,  that  this  University  seems 
to  have  given  but  small  encouragement  to  the  art  of  Print- 
ing, either  by  the  earliness  of  its  reception,  or  the  continu- 
ance of  it  there;  but  seems  to  have  been  unfortunate  in 
his  inquiries,  when  ^' after  all  his  correspondence  from  thence, 
he  could  only  find  four  editions,"  all  printed  in  the  same  year 
(1521)  by  Sibert,  with  his  name,  and  one  probably  by  him, 
though  without  bis  name,  of  the  date  1522.  Ames  was 
more  successful,  who  gives  nine  books  to  this  printer  at 
Cambridge. 

The  first  book  on  Palmer's  List  of  Books  printed  by  Si- 
bert, 18  Erasmus's  Libellus  de  Conscribendis  Epistolis,  an . 
excellent  work,  how  hastily  soever  written.    Erasmus,  in  an 

iUio  CsJtte^rjgM,  (quod  expectandam  si  modo  typographica  an  tarn,  cito  lUia 
recepta. 
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Epistle  to  NicoIaiM  Beraldus,  dated  June  MDXXII. 
complains  bitterly  of  this  book's  being  printed  in  England 
without  his  consent,  and  as  having  his  most  decided  disap* 
probation.  I  know  of.no  odier  edition  but  Sibert's,  of 
1521 9  that  could  have  been  then  printed,  before  June  1522| 
and  indeed  Sibert  proclaims  it  to  be  the  first  edition— 
nunc  primum  prodit  in  Lucem  An  MDXXI|  Mense  Oc« 
tobri — so  that  either  his  old  friend  Sibert  must  have  played  a 
bookseller's  trick  most  disgusting  to  him  ;•— verumj  ut  video, 
he  says,  nihil  jam  pudet  typographos — or  Erasmus  himself 
played  off  a  little  of  the  mock  modesty  of  an  author,  in  kis 
expressions  of  disapprobation. 

The  books  first  printed  in  England  corresponded,  as  we 
might  suppose  they  would,  with  the  genius  and  literature  of 
the  times.  Caxton's  were  principally  old  Histories,  Cbro- 
nicies,  and  Legends,  some  of  them  translations  from  the 
Latin  and  French,  with  two  or  three  translations  of  the  La- 
tin Classics,  and  of  our  old  English  Poets :  those  of  his 
journeyman  and  successor,  Wynkyn,  or  Winand  de  Worde, 
were  much  in  the  same  taste,  except,  perhaps,  with  a  litde 
more  of  Latin  Classics,  and  Grammatical  Treatises  and 
Poetry  of  his  own  time.  The  books  printed  at  Oxford,  be- 
ing about  nine  in  number,  were  all  in  Latin,  as  vrtte  those 
at  Cambridge  (with  the  exception  of  one),  by  Sibert,  and 
corresponded,  in  like  manner,  with  die  prevailing  taste  of 
the  University  at  th^  period ;  but  it  would  not  be  appositely 
said,  as  I  think  Palmer  speaks,  ^  that  our  printers  contented 
diemselves  with  printing  in  their  own  tongue,  and  if  thej 
ventured  sometimes  either  upon  Latin  or  French,  that  their 
productions  were  few  and  inconsiderable"— on  runnhig  the 
eye,  indeed,  over  any  bibliographical  work,  such  as  *Dr< 
Harwood's  View  of  Greek  and  Roman  Classics,  or  Mr* 
IMbifin's  Introduction  to  rare  and  valuable  Editions,  we  shall 
find  no  fine  editions,  either  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the  art 
being  as  yet  so  far  mferior  there  to  what  it  was  on  the  conti* 
nent  ;*^8till  we  should  speak  too  generally ;  for  tlioi^h  Cax- 
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ton's  productions  were  principally  in  Englisli,  as  most  of  the 
odiers  were,  still  several  of  them  were  at  least  translations 
irom  the  French,  and  from  the  Latin  Classics  * :  but,  with 
respect  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  the  exception  of 
one  in  the  latter  place,  all  were  in  Latin,  and  some  of  a 
character  not  to  be  called  inconsiderable.  With  regard  to 
Greek,  indeed,  no  entire  work,  as  already  observed,  was  printed 
by  Sibert^  in  that  language ;  as  to  Hebrew,  or  other  East- 
em  language,  there  were,  as  yet^  no  types  in  any  of  those 
lai^uages  in  England. 

All  Sibert's  books  appeared  between  1521  and  1522. 
From  that  period,  if  printers  had  not  ceased  to  «xist  in 
Cambridge,  they  seem  to  have  shut  up  shop.  In  what  year 
Sibert  died  I  do  not  know;  but  Thomas  Thomasius  became 
the  licensed  printer  May  3,  1582;  though  no  book  was 
printed  here  from  between  1522  and  1584.  There  was  also 
a  similar  interruption  to  the  press  at  Oxford ;  viz.  from  be« 
tween  1519  to  1585,  and  to  some  others  in  different  parts  of 
England.  At  St  Alban*s,  where  one  of  the  first  presses 
was  set  up  in  England,  there  was  a  cessation  from  printing 
for  50  years.  We^  indeed,  hear  mention  incidentally  made  of 
die  name  of  Segar,  as  a  bookseller  of  Cambridge,  who  was 
confined  for  heresye,  as  noticed  in  Sir  Thomas  More's  Apo« 
logy,  p.  200  (quoted  by  Ames),  though  of  books  printed 
by  him,  or  for  him,  there  is  no  account.  And  what  may 
seem  more  remarkable,  there  are  letters  patent,  bearing  date 
the  26th  of  Hen.  VIII.  authorizing  the  University  to  ap- 
pomt  three  stationers,  printers,  or  sellers  of  books,  either 
natives  of  England  or  foreigners,  under  the  Chancellor  and 
University,  with  particular  privileges  f — ^yet  with  a  mere  ca- 

*  He  printed  too  one  book,  folio,  in  Latin,  and  Worde  aioribet  to  him 
SMUwr.    MiddletoB,  p.  Sa 

t  Th€  above  Ueeiicei  so  far  ai  relates  to  foreigners,  refers  to  39  Hie.  % 
t.9,  m  wMaii  an  iet  passed,  restraining  aliens  from  using  any  handiorafts, 
(except  as  tettnnta  tonattres)  bnt  wKhthis  proviso,  that  aliens,  however, 
■tight  bring  in  written  or  printed  books,  so  as  to  sell  them,  and  to  exercise 
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pacity,  -and  nothing  done ;  for  they  appear  to  have  acted 
merely  in  the  diaracter  of  stationers  and  booksellers,  and 
there  is  no  account  of  a  University-printing-office  till  some 
years  after. 

For  the  slow  utterance  of  printing  at  first,  and  for  its  long 
silence  afterwards,  different  reasons  have  been  assigned. 
The  Civil  Wars  under  Hen.  VI.  and  Edw.  IV.  are  said  to 
have  been  unfavourable  to  it  at  the  beginning.  To  account 
for  its  subsequent  condition,  Mr.  Baker  somewhere  remarin, 
that  Wolsey,  when  he  became  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  had  ex« 
pressed  his  disapprobation  of  printing,  holding  out,  that  if 
they  did  not  suppress  printing,  printing  would  be  fatal  to  the 
church. 

The  Stationers  Company,  too,  we  are  told,  seized  the 
Cambridge  press,  in  some  dispute  about  their  powers  and 
interest,  notwithstanding  the  privileges  granted  to  it  bj 
Hen.  VIII. 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  how  far  any  of  the  above  rea- 
sons may  account  for  the  slow  progress  of  the  art  at  Cam- 
bridge, suffice  it  to  have  mentioned  a  iact  which  must  ap- 
pear remarkable.  And  here,  to  the  reasons  just  assigned, 
why  Cambridge  could  boast  none  of  those  magical  Greek 
books*,  which  still,  as  at  first,  are  so  captivating  to  Book- 
collectors,  it  may  be  in  place  to  add  one,  why  she  could 
not  possibly  share  the  glory  ascribed  to  the  printers  of  the 
first  Hebrew  Bibles  and  Polyglotts  of  the  beginning  and 
middle  of  the  l6th  century.  It  does  not  appear,  though 
Hebrew  psinting  was  very  early  elsewhere,  and  almost  per- 

the  art,  at  their  pleasure,  notwithstanding  this  act  Hence,  by  the  encou- 
f  agement  of  succesuTe  monarchs,  the  English  grew  as  excellent  printeiSi 
•t  foreigners,  and  numerons,  and  then  Hen.  VIII.  25i^,  cap.  15,  abrogite^ 
the  proviso,  for  that  reason. 

*  £t  en  general  on  pen  dire  qne,  pour  tout  amateur  on  peu  sale,  U  ren- 
contre d*un  beau  volume  d'Alde  est  une  bonne  fortune,  qui,  suivant  le  not 
tres  spirituel  de  Mirabeau  a  l*Abbe  de  Saint  Leger,  le  rend  keur€U*p<mr  AM 
/ours.  Supplement  wax  AnaaL  de  I'lispriin*  des  Aide,  Par  BtBoaivdi 
Preface. 
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Acted  as  soon  as  -Greek*,  that  aay  Hebrew  types  were  in 
England  till  after  the  year  1584.  For  when  Mr.  Robert 
Wakefield,  who  bad  been  of  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
gave  Hebrew  Lectures  at  Oxford  f,  published  his  Oration  j: 
on  the  Utility  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  Languages,  though 
it  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  one  of  the  first  print- 
ers in  Europe,  yet  a  third  of  it  was  omitted,  as  the  writer 
himself  observes  in  his  Dedication  to  the  King,  for  want  of 
Hebrew  types. 

Palmer,  so  well  acquainted  with  these  matters,  speaking 
of  this  oration,  remarks,  *^  that  it  is  very  probable  there 
^  were  no  Hebrew  types  as  yet  in  England,  since  nothing 
**  of  that  nature  had  been  attempted,  that  ever  he  could  hear 
'*  of:  no  doubt,  continues  Palmer,  this  author  made  in- 
''  quiry,  whether  any  such  types  were  in  England  before  he 
''  sesolned  to  let  it  go  maimed  of  its  best  and  most  curious 
''  parts.  I  have  seen  this  book,  and  find  the  Arabic  and 
"  Hebrew  types  cut  on  wood§." 

But  to  proceed  in  our  narrative. 

Thomas  Thomasius,  we  have  seen^  was  licensed  in 
1582,  and  was  $ole  printer;  for  there  was  an  order  of  Coun- 
cil sent  forth,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  that  there  should 
be  only  30  printing*houses  in  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  and  one  at  each  of  the  Universities. 

Thomas  had  been  a  University-man,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  and  proceeded  A.  M.  Having  lived  in  Puritan 
times,  and  prii^ted  many  Puritan  books,  particularly  some 

*  See  Dr.  Kenmcott,  in  bis  Ten  Annual  Acconnts  of  tbe  Collation  of 
BeUrowMSS.  p.  112. 

f  Wood'i  Atben.  Oxen.  vol.  i.  p.  46.— Robert  Wakc6eld  was,  perbapf, 
tbe  most  learned  man  of  tbe  age  in  Oriental  literature.  Dr.  FaUer  (Hist 
Camb.  p.  125)  seems  to  have  confounded  bim  witb  bis  brotber,  Thoauu;  for 
tbe  Utter  was  Hebrno  Froftuar  at  Cambridge,  , 

X  Roberti  Wakefield  de  Utiiitate  Ling.  Arab,  et  Hebr.  4to.  1524. 
f  Hist,  of  Priutlog,  p.  348. 

t  n 
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6f  Cartwright's,  Travers's,  and  Whitaker's  writing,  and  the 
fiarmonia  Confessioiium  (once  so  famous,  now  so  rare),  he 
has  been  called  the  Puritan  printer  *.  He  was  himself  too 
an  author  of  no  mean  account.  He  compiled  and  traw 
kted,  particularly  the  Harmonia  Confessionum,  just  men- 
tioned; and  his  Dictionary,  first  published  in  1380,  wis 
held  in  great  estimation,  till  superseded  by  one  more  com- 
plete. 

Thomases  Dictionary  went  through  five  impressions  m 
eight  years,  and,  according  to  the  editors  of  Stephens's  La- 
tin Thesaurus,  bore  in  all  fourteen.  The  first  edition  be- 
came so  scarce,  that  even  Ainsworth  says  (in  the  English 
Preface  to  the  first  edition  of  his  Dictionary^  omitted  in  the 
Other  editions),  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  procure  the 
sight  of  it.  To  the  tenth  was  first  added,  together  with  im- 
{>rovement8  by  John  Legate,  a  Supplement,  by  Philemon 
Holland,  containing  some  thousand  new  words  to  the  Latin 
part,  with  a  new  English-Latin  Dictionary.  TUs  Dictio- 
nary by  Thomas  is  dedicated  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  anid,  ac- 
Coining  to  Legate,  his  successor,  he  devoted  himself  so 
painfully  to  the  compiling  of  it,  that  he  brought  on  a  disease 
that  proved  hb  death.  He  died  Aug.  9,  1588,  and  Job 
Legate  was  appoii^ted  the  November  foUowing. 

Legate,  besides  the  various  editions  of  Thomas's  Dictio- 
nary, with  his  own  additions,  produced  Cicero's  Book  dc 
Oratore,  and  Eratosthenes,  or  brevis  et  luculenta  Defensio 
Lystse  pro  casde  Eratosthenis.  He  also  printed  Praelecti- 
ones  Oulielmi  Whitakeri,  and  Perkins's  Problema  de  Roma- 
Hft  Fide.  Some  of  his  English  books  have  this  pecufisfit; 
prefixed  to  them,  *'  printed  by  At m,  printer  to  the  Univernty." 
H«  was  the  first  who  prefixed  to  his  books.  Alma  Mater 
Cantabrigiae,  and,  hinc  Lucem  et  Pocula  Sacra.  He  died  in 
1626.     His    son,   having  obtained  a  licence  for  printii^ 

*  See  Strype's  Annals,  Vol.  III.  p.  442,  as  quoted;  Herbert's  Ames, 
Vol.  III.  p.  1417;  also  Martin  Marprelate's  First  Epistle  (as  quoted  by  the 
same),  dedicated  to  the  CooTocalion-Honse ;  /<  which  Hannooie  wai  tnitf^ 
lated  and  pi ioted  by  that  Puritan  Cambridse  pnater,*'  Kc 
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Thomu's  Dicdonaiy,  settled  in  London ;  Cantrell  Legate 
succeeded  at  Cambridge  as  the  University  printer  in  1608, 
who  was  succeeded,  a  short  time  afterwards,  by  Thomas 
Buck  and  Roger  Daniel,  who  were  in  partnership.  John 
Legate,  the  father,  resigned  in  1607,  though  he  did  not  die 
till  1626*  Buck  and  Daniel  continued  in  partnership  till 
1663,  when  tlie  latter  resigned;  and  Buck  continued  in  the 
office  there  till  1653,  when  he  also  resigned,  though,  ac- 
cording to  Carter,  he  did  not  die  till  1688. 

The  next*  work  that  I  shall  mention,  as  printed  by  I)a- 
oiel  and  Buck,  wtiile  in  partnership,  was,  Theodori  Bezse 
Novum  Testamentum,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  a  work  of  consi- 
derable magnitude,  and  of  excellent  typography ;  folio,  1652. 
Calvin  and  Beza  were  both  pastors  of  a  church  in  Ge« 
neva.    The  former  wrote  a  Latin  Commentary  on  a  Latin 
Text  of  the  New  Testament.     Beza's  also  was  a  Latid 
Text,  accompanied  with  the  Greek  Text  of  Stephens.-^ 
When  Scaliger  exclaimed  of  Calvin,  Solus  Calviuus  in  The- 
blogisi  he  most  surely  have  alluded  to  his  doctrines,  both 
Calvin  and  Beza  being  rather  doctrinal,  than  critical,  exposi- 
tors.   Griesbach,  after  conceding  that  Beza  enjoyed  some 
advantages  beyond  former  expositors^  adds,  Hisce  admoni- 
culis  non  ita  usus  est,  uti  potiiisset,  et  debuisset ;  and  after 
proofs  of  his  negligence  and  levity,  asks^  Quid  vero  expec- 
tari  potest  a  critico,  qui  criseos  suae  instrumenta  nunquam 
accurate  examinavitf    Prol^omena  ad  Novum  Testameri' 
turn  Grace,  pp.  S1>S2.    Mill  charges  him  with  making  use 
of  different  readings,  collected  by  R«  and  H.  Stephens, 
more  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  own  hypotheses,  than 
settling  the  genuine  text.    Millii  Prolegom.  ad  Nov.  Test, 
p.  131,  where  be  gives  his  proofs  for  the  time,  and  returns 
to  bis  work  in  another  place.    All  our  other  ablest  critics 
bear  the  same  testimony.    See  Michaelis,  Wetstein,  Marshy 
&c.  according  to  the  references  in  Dibdin,  p.  50.  ed.  2. 

•  SoBethiBf  19  omitted  her«,  that  will  be  iDtetted  at  the  end  of  this  Efiey . 

tB  S 
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ISeza's  lext  Lectionis  hodie  recepts  Parens  pntator. 
Griesbach:  and  I  have  been  thus  minute^  not  for  the  purpose 
of  under-rating  Beza's  sagacity  and  learnings  but  of  shew- 
ing the  state  of  biblical  criticism,  in  his  dme,  at  OeneTa; 
(f*  Sed  hoc  secum  ferebat  istorum  temporam  ratio  atque  con- 
suetudo :"  Griesbach.)  and  of  the  slate  of  Bibliography  at 
Cambridge. 

Of  Beza's  Testament  there  are  four  editions,  three  Greek 
and  Latin,  one  only  in  Latin,  printed  at  Geneva.  The 
Kotes  of  Camerarius^  which  had  been  published  before  at 
iLeip'sic,  accompany  the  Cambridge  edition,  "vihich  was 
printed  in  1642,  and  is  considered  the  editio  optima,  ahrge 
finely  printed  book.  So  that  we  may  now  consider  ihe 
Cambridge  press  as  putting  in  for  a  share  of  the  first  hoooon 
in  printing. 

The  name  of  Buck  is  well  known  in  the  History  of  the 
University,  and  some  account  has  been  ehewhere  given  of 
'BucVs  Book,  though  how  far  the  two  Bucks  were  related  I 
Inow  not.  Buck,  the  printer,  had  been  of  Catharine  Hal), 
and  left  legacies  to  it,  according  to  Carter,  to  purchase 
looks ;  and  if  so,  though  not  so  efficient  a  benefactor  as 
Ulric  Gering  Vras  to  the  Sarbonne  ♦,  he  yet  was  entitled  to 
an  honourable  place  in  the  List  of  Benefactors  in  our  Cam- 
bridge-Guides. He  is  famous  in  the  Annals  of  Cambiidge 
Printing. 

Buck  does  not  appear  to  have  sent  forth  any  Hebrew 
books,  though  he  had  Hebrew  types ;  for  there  is  much  of 
Hebrew  quotation,  and  beautiful  type,  in  Mede's  Chvis 
Apocalyptica  (1632),  and  other  books  printed  by  Buck. 
Prom  his  press,  howeVer,  issued  several  beautiful  Greek 
and  Latin  books. 

The  edition  of  the  Minor  Greek  Poets  has  been  reprinted 
at  Cambridge  several  times;  but  of  that  by  Buck  Dr.  Har- 
wood  observes,  "  This  printed  in  1652,  by  the  celebrated 

*  Crevier.    Histoire  de  UniTer.  de  Parii,  torn.  if.  pp.  334^  335. 
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'^  Buck,  13  the  mo^t  elegant  book  the  Cantabrigian  press  tie- 
^  livered  to  the  pi^blic.  It  is  also  as  correct  as  it  is  ele- 
''  g^nt*.'  He  also  printed  the  twelve  books  of  the  Empe- 
ror AntoniouS)  which  was  edited  by  the  famous  Gataker, 
Therje  have  been  four  editions^  republications  of  it^  made  at 
cjifferent  places,  and  with  different  improvements ;  and  to  its 
literary  character,  unnoticed  by  some  modem  Bibliographers, 
ample  testimony  is  borne  by  Fabricius :  to  its  bibliographical 
character^  with  ^hich  only  our  present  business  is  concern- 
ed, Harwood  speaks  as  follows :  ''  The  Cambridge  editiopi 
''  of  1652,  is  much  more  beautifully  and  correctly  ^inted^ 
*'  than  the  London  of  1697." 

He  printed,  too,  a  Greek  Test.  9vo.  1632,  which  was  re- 
printed in  London  by  Tonson,  in  1729>  in  an  elegant  cor- 
rect form.  From  his  press  also  proceeded  Statii  SylyaB. 
This  was  Stephens's  first  edition  of  1651. 

Buck  died  in  l686,  having  been  previously  succeeded  ia 
165^,  by  John  Field,  who,  the  year  following,  .too]c  a  lease 
of  grounds,  adjoining  to  Queen's  College,  and  belonging  to 
ity  and  built  there  a  house,  with  the  larg^  printing-office^ 
ivhic^  was  vi  use  till  the  new  one  lately  erepte^  n^ar  l^e 
saoae  place. 

I  am  not  aware  that  ipa^y  classics  issued  from  Field*f 
press ;  nor  will  readers  expect,  our  limits  not  admitting  of 
minuteness,  a  more  extended  account  of  books  than  will 
suffice  to  shew  the  features  of  the  art  under  each  printer. 
His  press,  however,  produced  one  editio  optima,  viz.  th^t 
of  AodronieusAhodius,  cum  Notis  Varioruip,  1679* 

Field,  too,  has  gained  celebrity  in  his  office;  and  his 
name  stands  more  immediately  connected  with  the  printing 
.of  ^Bibles  and  Prayer- ^ooks,  both  in  8vo.  and  12mo.  fpr 
which  be  obtained  from  the  Crown  a  grant,  whic;b  has  becsp 
m  sonrce  of  considerable  profit  to  the  University,    He  put 

♦  View  of  U»  varioiis  editions  of  tli«  CteMiw,  p.  106,  9d  cdk 
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forth  a  small  beautiful  pocket  Bible,  which  was,  and  still  is, 
greatly  admired  both  for  its  type  and  correctness.  This  is 
the  Bible  that  was  imitated  by  Pasham|  in  a  way  not  ver^ 
honourable  to  him  as  a  printer,  viz,  by  getting  a  few  notes 
inserted  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  then  cuttiif  them 
/  oflF,  by  which  ineans  he  avoided  the  penalty  of  printiiig  \ 
Bible  without  notes. 

There  is  also  a  Greek  Bible,  12mo.  I6d5,  which,  sofkr 
as  typography  extends,  is  done  elegantly ;  but  the  paper  is 
over-thin,  and  the  letter-press  too  small ;  and  the  readings 
too  mflch  follow  the  many  erroneous  ones  of  the  London 
4to.  and  8vo.  editions  of  1653.  The  Cambridge  edition 
contsuns  the  New  Testament  with  the  Old,  and  also  the 
Conmion  Prayer,  in  Greek. 

Keld  continued  his  employment  till  the  year  1688,  when 
be  was  succeeded  by  Edward  Hall,  and  he  was  followed  by 
John  Hayes  and  Cornelius  Crownfield*. 

In  the  year  1694  was  published,  in  fol.  the  famous  edi- 
tion of  Euripides,  by  Joshua  Barnes.  Fabricius,  Hsrles, 
and  Le  Clerc,  with  Reiske  and  Valckenaer,  have  sevenllj 
born  testimony  to  the  variety,  richness,  and  fulness  of  this 
edition,  beyond  all  that  preceded  it,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
have  pointed  out  its  particular  defects  f.     If  Barnes  had 

#  It  hai  be«ii  said,  that  Hayct  and  CrowoAeld  werey  for  a  few  yean»  w* 
parata  printan,  and  had  aach  a  i alaiy  from  Uie  University  \  dariof  whicb 
ttma  there  were  two  separate  presses,  one  of  which  becamei  aftemrd% 
the  Anatomy  Schools.  I  rather  doubt,  than  deny,  their  having  had  sqMrate 
salaries,  becaase  an  Order  of  Conaeil,  already  mentioned  in  Elissbctb^ 
reign,  bad  appointed,  thai  Cambridge  should  have  only  one  printer.  I 
do  DOt^any  it,  because,  as  we  haTe  seen,  there  were  letters  patent,  giTea 
by  Hen.  VIU.  authorizing  Capibridge  to  have  three  printers.  Tbe  Order 
of  Council,  perhaps,  might  be  considered  as  matter  of  expediency,  or 
•  prorision,  for  the  time ;  but  the  grant,  or  letters  patent,  passed  by  billf 

might  still  leave  the  University  in  possemion  of  a  discretional  power  to  ap- 
point more  than  one--or,  perhaps,  Hayes  and  Crown&dd  were  merely  is 
partnefsbipf  as  Buck  and  Daniel  were  before. 

f  Euripides,  it  is  well  known,  was  Milton's  favourite  poet :  baviog  bees 
favoured,  some  years  ago,  with  the  loan  of  his  copy,  possessed  by  Josepb 
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only  first*  collected,  and  subjoined  to  his  edition,  the  beauti- 
ful Fragments  of  Euripides,  it  would  have  merited  the 
praise  given  it  by  Fabricius,  of  being  the  editio  optima  et 
bactenus  luculentissima.     Biblioth.  Grae.  Tom.  i.  p.  657i^ 

All  that  remains  to  be  added,  in  this  place,  is,  that  the 
magnificence  and  typographical  excellence  displayed  in 
Barnes's  Euripides  form  an  epoch  in  the  History  of  Greek 
Printing  at  Cambridge.  It  reminds  us  of  the  blooming  in* 
fancy  of  this  useful  art,  and  the  Harlem  press.  For  Crown- 
field,  the  ingenious  man,  who  executed  this  work,  was  a 
Dutchman, 

In  the  year  1711  Barnes  published  Homer,  in  two  vo- 
lumes 4to. :  and  Bentley,  before  its  publication,  expressed 
contemptuously  his  opinion  of  some  part  of  his  design. 
Barnes,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Iliad  (where,  it  was  well 
known  by  Immicus  HomOf  and  other  sarcasms,  he  alluded 
to  Bentley),  returns  contempt  for  contempt,  bitterness  for 
bitterness ;  and  Bentley's  remarks  on  that  Preface,  with  a 
few  critiques  on  his  Homer,  in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Dariesf,  is 
on  record.  Barnes  was  vain ;  Bentley  imperious ;  and  both 
were  bitter :  but  these  Lites  Criticae  are  not  uncommon,  and 
Bentley's  criticisms  are  unquestionably  just. 

Maugre  Bentley's  bitterness,  however,  this  edition  of 
Homer  rose  above  his  contempt,  and  it  still  keeps  its 
ground;  for  whatever  other  critics  may  have  done,  either  for 
or  againsP\  Homer  since,  it  is  allowed  that  no  critic  did  sa 
Qiuch  before  for  Homer  as  Joshua  Barnes. 

In  1705  Barnes  pobliflihed  his  edition  of  Aoacceon  at  the^ 

Cradock,  Esq.  I  had  an  opportaaity  of  copying  into  Canter^  edition  Mil- 
Xfft^%  vaiionA  readinp :  Baraes,  I  perceive,  had  made  the  faoM  use  of  it. 
♦  Valkenaer  and  Heath  have  since  added  to  the  stock. 

f  Copy  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bentley  to  Dr.  Davies,  found  in  the  latter's 
study  after  his  death  j  suhjoined  ta  Bentley's  Dissertation  upon  the  Epis- 
^les  of  Phalaris« 

%  AUndes  ta  the  hypothssia.  of  WolAns,  raltttve  to  Hoomt  and  his  wdl^ 
iaS*i  **  S'^^  ^^  ^^  Prolegomena  ad  Uomenim. 
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Caaibridge-press :  this  was  reprinted  at  London  1734;  but 
the  Cambridge  editions  are  reckoned  more  correct  than  the 
London ;  and  of  the  two  Cambridge,  that  of  1725;  is 
beat.  Of  Barnes's  At/xix«t««irTgo»  we  have  nothing  to  say, 
for  that  was  published  in  London. 

Up  to  nearly  the  period  when  Barnes's  Homer  was  pub- 
lished, there  had  appeared  from  the  Cambridge-prtss,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Crownfield,  olher  Grreek  books^  in  a 
style  of  similar  neatness,  such  as  Maximus  Tjrius,  Plato  de 
Republica,  Theophrastus,  Geoponica,  si?e  Script,  de  Re 
Rustic&y  Duporti  Homeri  Gnomologia,  together  with  seve« 
Tt\  Latin  Classics,  which  followed  at  little  perioda  from 
each  other.  Crownfield  continued  to  be  printer  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  died  in  1742. 

We  hive  now  followed  Cambridge  typography  froin  its 
beginning  downwards  to  nearly  its  acme  of  pcrfectioa,  and 
to  a  period  when  to  be  minute  would  be  tedious )  we  ahouM 
have  okily  to  perambulate  over  ground,  that  is  already  amply 
occupied,  and  be  in  danger  of  appearing  rather  trifling  cr 
Ostentatious,  than  either  agreeable  or  nseful.  Suffice  it, 
flierefore,  to  observe,  of  editions  so  well  known  aa  the  Ho- 
race and  Terence  of  our  *'  Princeps  Critifcorum,''  Bendcy, 
6f  several  of  Cicero's  writings  by  Davies,  Pearce's  editioa 
of  Cicero  de  Oratore,  of  Demosthenes  and  Lysias,  by 
Taylor,  with  two  or  three  more,  that  Ae  typogi^bical 
Ivorkmanshrp  of  the  Cambridge-press  has  continued,  or  ra* 
ther  increased  in  excellence,  so  as  to  have  kept  pace  wilb 
Ae  celebrity  of  its  several  editors.  I  shall  only  mentioQ 
two  or  three  works,  of  our  more  modem  Cambridge  print- 
ers. 

Mr.  Crownfield  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Bentham,  a 
fu-other  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bentham,  of  Oxford,  the  veil* 
known  author  of  several  works,  and  editor  of  that  valuable 
classical  book,  the  Orationes  Funebres;  and  of  Mr.  James 
Bentham^  of  Cftmhridga^  the  historian  of  Ely.    Of  Mr, 
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Joseph  Bentham  I  communicated  a  short  account  in  an« 
other  place  ^,  and  so  much  as  suits  this  may  be  copied  here. 
-^"  Bj  his  wife^  he  possessed  handsome  property.  He  was 
^'  not  eager  after  money  in  the  way  of  his  business,  but  rather 
''  ambitious  of  printing  works  that  would  do  him  credit. 
'*  He  printed  his  brother's  valuable  History,  at  a  consider- 
'^  able  expense  to  himself  t :''  this  work  is  finely  printed  in  a 
tliick  4to.  1765,  accompanied  with  plates,  and  is  entitled  to 
honourable  mention  here,  as  having  been  occasionally  found 
useful  in  our  History  of  the  University.  For  a  similar  rea- 
son, should  be  mentioned  Dr.  Richardson's  edition  of  Bi« 
shop  Godwin's  Commentarius  de  Prsesulibus  Anglias,  folio, 
1743,  printed  by  Mr.  Bentham.  Of  the  literary  character 
of  these  publications  some  account  has  been  given  else* 
where ;  and  of  their  typographical  it  may  be  added  here, 
that  these  must  be  ranked  among  the  most  distinguished 
productions  of  the  Cambridge-press. 

Of  Squire's  (afterwards  Bishop)  edition  and  translation  of 
Plutarch's  celebrated  Greek  treatise,  de  Iside  et  Osiride, 
some  account  will  be  found  in  another  place.  It  may  be« 
therefore,  in  character  just  to  add  here,  that  its  typographical, 
is  not  inferior  to  its  literary,  merit.  It  was  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge by  Mr.  Bentham,  in  large  8vo.  1744. 

Mr.  Bentham  was  an  alderman  of  Cambiidge,  and  died 
June  1,  1778.    He  was  succeeded  by  John  Archdeacon. 

Mr.  Archdeacon  was  an  Irishman.  He  printed  some 
mathematical  tracts,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ludlam,  of  Si.  John's 
College,  which  I  merely  notice,  for  the  sake  of  observing, 
that  Mr.  Ludlam  complained  that  the  University  press,  at 
the  time,  was  extremely  defective  in  mathematical  types,  so 
that  he  was  actually  obliged  to  make  many  a  brass  rule  him* 
self.  See  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  viii.  p.  414. — 
A  defect  this,  that  has  been  since  amply  remedied,     Mr. 

*  Mr.  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  tIH.  p.  451. 

f  See  p.  86  of  our  Supplemeat  to  the  Hist  of  Camb.         • 
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Archdeaoon,  however,  printed  several  valuable  woifa,  with 
elegance  and  correctness,  and  after  many  years  of  assiduity, 
employed  in  bis  profession  at  Cambridge,  having  acquired  a 
competent  property,  he  retired  to  Hemingford,  near  St. 
Ives,  where  he  died. 

Mr.  Archdeacon  is  buried  in  Hemingford  church,  Huntiog- 
donshire ;  so  that  his  remains  are  thus  brought  into  union,  as 
it  were)  with  those  of  that  friend  to  printers,  Mr.  Joshua 
BameS|  our  Professor  mentioned  above,  who  is  buried  in  this 
church,  and  his  memory  embalmed  with  an  inscription  ia 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Mr.  Archdeacon  was  succeed* 
ed  by  Mr.  Burgess, 

During  this  period,  issued  from  the  Cambridge  press  a 
work  of  too  high  a  character  to  be  passed  over  in  rilence. 
'  This  was  a  vac-similb  of  the  famous  Greek  MS.  which 
baring  been  presented  in  1581  to  the  University  of  Cam** 
bridge  by  Theodore  Beza  is  sometimes  called  the  Cam« 
bridge,  and  sometimes  the  Beza,  MS, 

This  valued  MS.  having  for  a  long  time  engaged  the  at* 
tentiou  of  only  the  more  learned  critics  at  the  University  li- 
brary, it  was,  at  length,  determined  to  give  it  a  greater  publi* 
city,  in  the  form  of  a  fac^similr;  and  Dr.  Kipling,  at  the 
time.  Deputy- Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  was  appointed  the  editor.  Accordingly,  new  types 
having  been  cast,  corresponding  to  the  old  84|uare  undal 
Greek  letters,  as  they  are  called,  a  fine  paper  having  been 
wove,  and  a  most  magnificent  vac-si  mile  of  tiie  whole 
MS.  having  been  made,  at  the  expense  of  the  University,  it 
appeared  entire  in  1793,  in  two  volumes,  folio* 

The  MS.  itself  is  a  thick  4to.  in  velium,  consisting  of  a 
Greek  text,  with  a  literal  Latin  version  on  the  opposite  side 
of  each  page.  The  beginning  of  St.  Matthew  is  effaced, 
and  the  MS.  sets  out  with  the  Latin  of  ch.  1,  v.  1£,  post 
Transgressionem  autem  Babylonis ;  and  it  has  a  few  other 
chasms ;  but  it  is,  in  general,  in  fine  preservation,  foj^  a  wri^ 
Ing  c/  such  uudoubted  aqti<]uity«. 
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With  respect  to  the  precise  age  of  the  MS.  this  is  not  very 
easy  to  settle  *.  Some  critics  suppose  it  may  be  of  the  7th, 
some  the  6th  or  5th,  or  even  up  to  the  4th,  Srd,  or  8nd 
century  f.  It  is,  however,  without  any  doubt,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Greek  MSS.  known  to  exist,  if  not  the  most 
ancient  of  all ;  consisting  of  the  Four  Gospels  and  Acts  of 
the  Apostles ;  and,  at  all  events,  is  much  more  ancient  than 
any  Hebrew  MS.  that  we  have  in  this  country  j:,'Of  any  part 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  editor's  Prefiice  called  forth  at  the  time  much  critical 
animadversion  §,  which,  however  just,  is  foreign  to  the  ob* 
ject  of  this  Essay.  It  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  observe, 
that  the  editor's  preface  contains  an  ample  account  of  the 
MS.  and  that  the  Fac-8imile  is  worthy,  in  point  of  typogra-* 
phical  magnificence,  of  claiming  relationship  with  that  of 
tiie  Alexandrine  Greek  MS.  ||,  and  of  being  placed  by  iti 
side. 

This  Fac-Simile,  being  Uie  very  crown  of  the  Cambridge 
press,  seems  to  form  a  natural  boundary  for  the  present  in« 
^uiry.  No  one  will  expect  us  to  attempt  an  account  of  our 
numerous  and  more  modem  publications,  however  merito^ 
rious;  and,  indeed,  a  reason  similar  to  that  given  for  closing 

*  Speaking  of  tbe  ancient  Greek  MSS.  written  in  the  large  uncial  letters^ 
Montfancon  obeenre*— '<<  Verum  inter  ipios  Codices  discrimen  astatis  assig- 
nare  non  ita  fiicile— Taata  scilicet  inter  omaes  Similitodo.  Palcogra- 
phia  Grsca,  L.  9^.  Cap.  1». 

f  In  leferenceto  tbe  different  opinions  of  Michaelis,  Griesbacb,  Bisbop 
Marsh,  Mr.  Whiston,  an^  Or.  Kipling,  in  his  Praefatio  ad  Bezam. 

$  This  it  said  in  reference  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Kennicott,  in  his  Gto- 
neralit  Dissertation  contained  in  his  printed  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testae 
nent. 

§  See  Remarks  on  Dr.  KipUng't  Preface.    By  Thomas  Edwards,  !«.  L.  Q. 

II  This  MS.  in  4  volumes,  folio,  it  is  well  known,  is  in  tbe  British  Ma- 
geum,  being  a  Greek  MS.  in  uncial  letters,  perhaps  tbe  finest  any  where 
existing,  and  containing  tbe  Old  and  New  Testament,  with  St.  Clement's 
first  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and  a  fragment  of  tbe  second.  The  fac-si- 
H^ile  of  it  was  edited  nnder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Woide^ 
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our  biographical  history  at  a  particular  period^  might  be, 
>vith  some  propriety,  given  for  choosing,  after  having  gone 
80  far  in  our  bibliographical  sketch,  to  close  it 'here. 

Still  less  will  any  one  expect  an  apology  for  what  has 
been  said,  entreating  (to  borrow  the  language  of  Dr. 
Harwood)  **  that  no  prison  will  perversely  construe  what 
*^  I  have  said  into  a  deliberate  intention  of  derogating  from 
''  the  celebrity  and  learning  of  either  University ,  by  insti* 
**  tuting  an  invidious  comparison  between  the  two  Univer* 
^  sities  ;*'  knd  though,  as  the  same  writer  observes,  **  the 
**  University  of  Oxford  has  produced  more  splendid  and 
'^  accurate  editions  of  the  Greek  Classics,  than  all  the  other 
''  Universities  in  Europe*/'  i^  would  be  out  of  the  order  of 
our  Essay  to  enumerate  them. 

Least  of  all  will  it  be  expected  that  any  such  like  compa* 
lison  should  be  drawn  in  reference  to  the  printed  works  of 
foreign  Universities,  or  by  bringing  into  view  their  vast  ex- 
tended publications.  Enough  has  been  said  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  tlie  history  of  the  Cambridge  press,  and  hints 
enough  have  arisen  to  shew,4hat,  in  strength  of  criticism  and 
elegance  of  typographical  execution,  the  presses  of  our  Eng- 
Ush  Universities  are  not  inferior  to  those  on  the  Conti- 
.   nent. 

There  are  certainly  many  points  that  I  have  not  touched, 
that  naturally  enough  belong  to  a  history  of  the  Cambridge 
press,  had  a  complete  history  been  iqtended:  but  neither 
was  that  the  object  of  this  attempt:  all  designed  was  to 
treat  of  such  articles  as  seemed  naturally  connected  with 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  treated  of  the  history  of  the 
University ;  and  more  particularly  of  its  literature :  beyond 
this  there  migljit  be  found  matter  for  very  important  in* 
quiry ;  but  mine,  at  present,  being  of  a  limited  nature,  seemed 

* 

*  Preface  to  bis  View  «f  the  various  Editions  of  tlie  Greek  and  Raman 
Cjassics. 
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to  have  the  prescribed  boundary  of  a  more  limited,  genend 
discussion. 

But,  though  this  appears  to  be  the  natural  boundary  of  the 
present  Essay,  two  things  yet  remain,  which,  as  necessarily 
making  a  part  in  a  history  of  the  Cambridge  press,  and, 
as  more  particularly  illustrating  its  present  state,  roust  not  be 
overlooked;  viz.  the  Stereotype  Printing,  and  the  modern 
Greek  Type.  So  the  reader  will  please  to  allow  two  or 
three  observations  on  these  subjects  to  form  our  conclu* 
sion. 

With  respect  then  to  the  Stereotype  Printing,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  that  it  is  a  solid,  immovable  type,  for  the 
purpose  of  multiplying  impressions  of  the  same  edition  of  a 
book,  in  contradistinction  to  the  moveable  types,  which,  af* 
ter  a  sheet  of  any  impression  is  worked  off,  are  distributed, 
for  the  purpose  of  any  other  work ;  so  that  they  can  serve 
the  purpose  of  only  one  impression.  The  stereotype,  there- 
fore, is  the  fruitful  mother  of  many  children  at  one  birth,  of 
exact  family-likeness,  and  who  is  still  possessed  of  the 
power  of  producing  more,  at  any  future  period,  of  the  same 
stock,  with  the  same  exactness  of  form  and  family  feattu'es ; 
whereas,  the  moveable  type  can  only  produce  one  race. 
The  art  of  stereotyping  is,  therefore,  evidently  a  most  import- 
ant  improvement  in  printing ;  being,  in  relation  to  the  move- 
able types,  what  the  art  of  printing  itself  is  to  manuscripts, 
viz.  the  means  of  multiplying  impressions  of  the  same  edi- 
tion without  end. 

This  art  was  introduced  into  England  from  France,  though 
it  should  seem  to  have  been  realized  fifty  years  before  at 
JGlasgow*;  Didot,  an  eminent. French  printer,  received  the 

*  I  first  saw  at  Glasgow,  feveral  years  ago,  a  book  (a  duodecimo  Sal* 
lubt)  prmted  by  a  Mr.  Qed,  of  that  city,  who  was  unquestionably  the  first 
inventor  of  the  stereotype  in  this  island ;  but  as  I  spake  from  memory,  I 
am  happy  in  having  an  opportunity,  while  this  sheet  is  passing  through  the 
press;  of  correcting  an  error  or  two  in  my  text,  and  of  making  a  few  addi- 
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Mea,  probably,  either  directly  or  indirectly^  from  Scodana^ 
and  found  it  liberal  employaient  at  Paris,  after  it  had  been 
unaccountably  suflfered  to  sleep  for  near  fifty  years  at  Glas- 
gow. From  France  it  found  its  way  back  to  this  island^ 
when  the  University  of  Cambridge  bought  their  first  solid 
types  from  Mr.  Wilson,  the  proprietor,  and  employed  him, 
for  a  proper  consideration,  to  teach  the  men  at  the  U  Diversity 
press,  the  manner  of  printing  from  it^^  At  the  same  time, 
two  presses,  of  the  Earl  of  Stanhope's  invention,  were 
bought,  which  were  understood  to  be  the  best  machines  for 
working  the  stereotype,  and  which,  from  the  name  of  the  in- 
genious inventor,  are  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Stau- 
hope-printing  presses.  At  the  same  time,  too,  it  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  Syndics,  that  certain  premises  which  hitherto 
had  served  the  purpose  of  a  warehouse,  should  be  converted 
into  a  printmg-ofiice,  the  old  printing-office  being  then  in 
«  ruinous  condition )  which  appointment,  therefore,  gives,  It 

tioDS  oh  thfi  tobjcct  of  stertety|>inKi  which  I  Am  enabled  to  do  from  an  ioge- 
niout  EiMy  in  Mr.  TUlock'f  Philotopbical  Magasine,  which  has  bees  put 
into  my  bands.  It  is  entitled,  **  A  brief  Account  of  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  Letter  Press  Plate,  or  Stereotype  Printing/'  written  by  th^ 
editor,  Mr.  Tillock ;  and  I  there  find  that  my  memory  failed  me,  and 
^ugb  Mr.  Ged  was  of  Glasgow,  and  though  I  saw  the  Snlla«t  there,  thai 
it,  however,  was  printed  at  Edinburgh,  and  io  the  year  1736.  I  collect, 
too,  that  Mr.  Tillock  bai  a  copy  of  Sallust,  and  another  book,  stereo- 
typed, <'Scougal's  Life  of  God,  in  the  Soul  of  Man,"  of  both  whicli 
books,  however,  very  few  Copies  were  printed.  And  Mr.  Tillock,  it  ii^* 
pears,  possesses  a  page  of  one  of  the  plates;  so  that  here  we  have  demon- 
stration. 

It  further  appears,  from  this  account,  that,  the  art  having  been  lost  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Ged*s  son,  who  died  in  I7dl,  Mr.  Tillock  himself  made 
some  new  ezpetiments  on  it,  and  that  a  patent  being  obtitined,  Mr.  TiN 
lock,  conjointly  with  Mr.  FouUs,  of  Glasgow,  printed  some  stereotyped 
books,  English  and  Greek,  as  late  back  as  1786,  all  before  any  thmg  of  H 
seems  to  have  been  known  by  Didot,  and  that,  as  appears  from  the  Niew 
Atgemein  Konst  en  X^etter  Bode,  1798,  No.  232,  '<  the  Dutch  were  above 
^100  years  ago  possessed  of  the  art  of  printing  with  solid  or  fixed  types, 
**  whicb,  in  every  respect,  was  superior  to  that  of  Didot's  stereotype*'' 
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the  same  time,  the  date  of  the  first  designing  of  the  tiew 
prinling*house,  by  the  University,  and  of  their  commencing 
die  stereotype  printing ;  for  they  agreed  upon  both  at  the 
same  time— ^^viz.  in  1804. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  balance  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages in  the  stereotyping  art*.  Suffice  it  to  say,  with 
respect  to  some  of  its  advantages,  it  preserves  from  those 
mischievous  harassing  things,  called  errors  of  the  press ;  for 
if  these  solid,  immoveable  types  are  correctly  cast,  no  errors 
of  the  press  can  possibly  arise.  Some  advantages  too  it 
possessed  in  point  of  elegance ;  and,  indeed,  correctness  itself 
is  beauty. 

But  the  stereotype  printing-press  is  principally  to  be  con* 
jsidered  in  reference  to  its  utility,  in  the  printing  of  such  works 
for  which  there  is  a  great  immediate  demand,  and  for  which 
the  demand,  without  alterations  f  of  the  text,  will  be  renew- 
ed^ as  in  prayer-books.  Bibles,  and  Testaments,  hymn- 
looks,  school-books,  and  suchlike;  and  the  University  has 
accordingly  employed  it  principally  in  the  printing  of 
Bibles. 

This  improvement  then  of  the  most  important  of  all  arts  is 
to  be  considered  merely  in  reference  to  the  facilities  it  gives 
for  multiplying  copies,  and  is,  indeed,  so  nearly  allied  to  the 
first  essays  of  the  art,  in  its  more  rude  state,  on  immoveable 
blocks,  that  it  is  really  surprising  it  was  not  brought  into 
effect  before.  But  readers  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  it  re* 
lates  to  the  single  point  just  mentioned ;  for,  notwithstanding 
what  has  been  hinted  respecting  any  accidental  elegance 
arising  from  the  use  of  these  solid  types,  the  art  of  modem 
fint  printing  is  of  quite  another  family,  and  its  pretensions, 
whatever  they  may  be,  must  be  considered  as  totally  distinct 
from  diose  of  stereotyping. 

*  See,  on  this  fubject,  Mr.  Stowert'f  Printer'fl  Grammar, 
f  The  ftereotype,  bowerer,  will  admit  of  ilifhtcorrectioiii. 
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The  next  observation  concerns  the  new  Greek  type,  lately 
introduced. 

In  this  new  Greek  type  several  peculiarities  will  iuimedi- 
ately  strike  the  eye :  the  first  is,  that  of  its  being  quite  relieved 
from  those  abbreviations  which,  though  common  in  ancient 
Greek  booksyand,  indeed,  in  many  of  the  more  modem,  may  be 
considered  as  throwing  some  impediments  in  the  way  of  those 
learning  to  read  the  language.  In  the  rejection  of  abbrevia- 
tions,  this  type  exceeds  the  Aldine,  and  seems  to  have  been  af- 
ler  the  taste  of  Bodoni,  the  celebrated  Greek  printer  of  Par- 
ma :  it  possesses,  too,  something  of  Bodoni's  copper-plate 
appearance.  There  is  not  a  single  abbreviation  in  this; 
even  the  dipthongs  being  all  separate  single  letters.  Hiere 
will  also  be  found  something  of  selection  in  the  use  of  letters ; 
for,  as  in  some  cases,  the  Greek  alphabet  supplies  more  than 
one  form  for  the  same  element,  as  y  /;  j^^  9,  ^  ^,  «  «,  r  7, 
there  is  some  room  left  for  choice,  and  one  letter  may  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  eye  than  another*  The  form  here  used  11 
certainly  of  the  least  grotesque  shape,  aud  the  k — ^for  this  is 
one  of  its  peculiarities-r-is  of  a  more  pleasing  shape  than  the 
former  x. 

This  type  retains  the  accustomed  breathings  and 
accents,  though  the  circumflex  is  more  expressive  of  what 
the  character  is  intended  to  express,  and  the  iota  subscript 
is  more  appropriate  than,  the  single  dot,  as  heretofore  ia 
use. 

This  type  is  very  sparing  of  capitals,  and,  like  that  of  iU« 
dus's,  does  not  even  admit  them  at  the  beginning  of  verses,  as 
was  the  accustomed  way  in  modem  printed  books.  It  imi- 
tates, in  some  respects,  some  MSS.  of  a  mora  modem  date^ 
These  types  were  introduced  by  the  late  famous  Greek  Pro* 
fessor,  Mr.  Richard  Porson,  though  it  was  not  used  till  some 
time  after  his  death. 

As  these  types  were  cast  according  to  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Porson,  so  were  the  first  specimens  of  it  given  in  two 
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Gbreek  plays  of  his  favourite  authors,  JEscbylus  and  £uri« 
.  pidefi*,  containing  many  emendations,  extracted  from  his 
MS.  notes  now  preserved  in  the  Ubrary  of  Trinity  College. 
Three  tragediesf,  also,  of  the  same  writer's,  and  the  Jnagai. 
ficeut  Stepbani  Thesaurus,  printed  by  Mr,  Valpy,  in  Loo^ 
don,  are  in  what  is  called  the  Brevier  P4)rsom  Chrecky  and 
tbe  type  is  so  readable,  so  soft  to  the  eye,  and  so  elegant, 
that  it  may  be  expected  to  be  more  generally  adopted  by 
printers.  A  fount  of  the  Great  Porson  Greek  (so  called 
now)  has  been  lately  cast  for  the  CUrendon  press  at  Oa- 
fonL 

And  thus  mnch  concerning  the  Cambridge  University 
prinling-press ;  of  which  1  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  short 
historical  sketch :  and  it  must  be  felt,  that  some  paios  have 
been  taken,  both  with  respect  to  the  typography  and  the 
books  printed,  to  speak  of  it  with  due  respect.  What  has 
been  said  niay,  perhaps,  not  interest  many  readers;  but  tbe 
few  whom  it  may  concern  will  be  prepared  to  wish  that  tbe 
press  may  also  be  managed  by  the  Syndics,  so  as  to  secure, 
in  place  of  the  particular  interests  of  any  party,  the  general 
interests  of  literature,  and  the  honour  of  the  University. 

Nothing  has  hitherto  been  6aid  of  the  conducting  this 
press  by  Syndics:  but  it  may  be  remembered  by  some 
members  of  the  Senate,  that,  not  many  years  ago,  a  com- 
plaint was  made  on  a  part  of  that  economy;  and,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  certain  regulations  were  subsequdlitly  made, 
that  were  supposed  to  have  put  some  matters  on  a  better 
footia^.  Whatever  they  may  hw€  been,  somethiiig  in  the 
iwilineof  die  Untvetsity  press  still  occurs,  which  must  justify 
these  dosing  observations. 

•  Tk9  JBfp9l^im  Cwmdjw.  Ed.  J.  H.  Monk.  Caalab.  1711 1  and  JE?t- 
cftyH'  Pr9meikmu  DbiclaM.  Ed.  C.  J.  Blomfield.  Caatab.  editio  secuida. 

1819. 

t  JBttl^tt  FUMb  9t  FrmgmmUh  *»!*«•>  et  EameadM.  Ed.  G.  Bur- 
gc«|  EaripldiietianTroadct,  ab  eodem. 

+  C 
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Those  v^lio  choose  to  take  a  comparative  view  of  the 
books  printed  at  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, vcill  find  that  those  issuing  from  the  Clarendon  press 
are  greatly  superior,  as  well  in  number,  as  intrinsic  value 
and  public  character,  to  those  from  Cambridge.  This  su- 
periority will  evidently  appear,  by  an  examination  of  the 
Catalogue  of  the  books  printed  at  the  Clarendon  press,  and 
on  sale  at  Oxford,  which  is  regularly  printed  there,  and  of 
the  books  which  have  been  printed  within  any  given  period 
at  the  Cambridge  press :  this  difference,  I  apprehend,  will 
not  be  disputed ;  and  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  ask, 
whence  it  arises  ? 

The  difference  may  arise  from  some  difference  in  the 
sums  Appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  printing,  from  the  mis- 
management or  misapplication  of  them,  or  from  some  local, 
temporary  circumstance,  which  every  one  may  not  perceive. 
The  Clarendon  press  was  built  out  of  the  funds  raised  by 
the  impression  of  Lord  Clarendon's  History,  bequeathed  to 
the  University ;  but  the  sum  raised,  says  an  Oxford  histo- 
rian*, fell  short,  through  the  mismanagement  of  one  op- 
pressed with  pecuniary  difficulties,  to  the  amount  of  30001. 
and  an  attempt  to  recover  it  was  defeated  by  the  base  spirit 
of  one  of  his  successors :  still  the  profits  arising  from  the 
continued  sale  of  this  History  (of  which  the  University  of 
Oxford  retains  the  copy-right)  creates  a  fund,  directed  to 
the  benefit  of  their  printing-house* 

At  Cambridge,  it  is  maintained  by  Maittaire,  no  book 
was  printed  till  the  year  1521,  and  there  was  no  University 
printing-office  till  the  year  1645;  and  1  do  not  recollect 
that  through  the  whole  course  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Statutes, 
which  regulate  almost  every  thing  else,  any  orders  are  given 
relative  to  printing,  or  to  officers,  for  its  management.    But, 


*  Dr.  Ayliffe'i  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  the  Univerdtj  of  Oj^JN-d, 
Vol.  I.  p.  816. 
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it  neemsy  the  ftfuds  applied  to  the  press  now  nrise  from — the 
sale  of  Bibles,  which  Cambridge  and  Oxford  University,  with 
the  King's  printer,  have  the  exclusive  privilege  to  print — 
from  certain  fees  or  fines  of  Masters  of  Arts,  which,  therefore, 
must  issue  from  the  University  chest— and  from  i)00l.  a  year 
given  by  Government  to  both  Universities  alike ;  which  lat* 
ler  being  given  to  assist  authors,  supposed  not  to  be  affluent, 
members  of  the  University,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Syndics,  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  called  the  Poor's  Fund: 
what  other  funds-there  may  be,  •  and  what  may  have  been  the' 
particular  expenses  attending  the  burlding  of  the  new  print- 
ing-office of  Cambridge  University,  a  few  years  ago,  I* 
know  not,  and,  therefore,  say  nothing  concerning'  them. 
But  there  occurring  one  or  two  circnmstahces,  independent 
of  those  just  mentioned,  which  have  sortie  influence  in' 
creating  this'  difference,  in  regard  to  learned  works  issuing 
frMi  these  two  presses,  (as  hinted  above)  I  shall  take  leave 
to  notice  them  here. 
'   Independently,  then,  of  the  above  sources j  the  Univereity -of 

_  <  • 

Oxford  derives  considerable  profits  from  the  sale  of  its  own 
books.  Yhis  creates  a  fund,  w^hicfa  it  secut^s  for  the  ser«' 
vices  of  the  press,  and  a  respectable  printer  and  bookseller  ia 
made  a  joint-proprietor,  having,  if  I  recollect  right,  purchased 
a  share  in  this  stock  of  the  University,  who,  in  consequence, 
takes  an  active  part  in  the  direction  of  the  printing-house, 
and  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  sale  of  the  books.  By  tliis 
econoihy,  provision  is  made  against  any  defalcations  thai 
might  arise  from  the  machinery  of  a  printing-house,  and  the 
views  of  self-interested  men  (if  such  there'  should  be)  among 
the  delegates  cf  the  press.  This  economy  is  evidently-  fit» 
vonrable  to  the  views  of  the  University,  cobsidered  as  print- 
ers and  publishers;  (and  in  that  light  we  are  now  considering 
that  learned  body)  it  tend»  to  accurtiulation'atid  to  security; 
it' possesses,  too,  one  stspect  at  least  favoiirable  to  the  pubNi^ 
for  the  books  printed  at  the  Clarendonpreto,'  skkid  sokf  by  the 
University  bookseller,  are'purcha^eable  iiJt  a  reduced  pric^ 
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while  ample  profits  renMiin  to  the  University,  applicable, 
again,  to  the  general  purposes  of  literature. 

At  Cambridge,  it  has  been  made  matter  of  complaint,  by 
several  gentlemen  of  probity  and  of  the  soundest  judgment, 
who  have  been  the  ornaments  of  the  University,  that  the 
printing-house  there  has  been  far  too  much  under  undue  in* 
fluence.  The  gentlemen  alluded  to  have  been  independent 
men,  fellows,  tutors,  and  pubhc  oflicers^  some  still  living, 
others  deceased,  of  whom  some,  I  am  pnoud  to  say,  were 
my  friends,  and,  therefore,  I  speak  what  I  know*  While 
Wakefield,  with  all  his  classical  literature,  could  not  get  his 
fourth  and  fifth  numbers  of  his  poor  Silva  Critica  througb 
the  press,  a  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church  (4  vols.)  and  Ser-^ 
moBS,  by  the  same  author,  (€  vols.>cost  the  University  aome* 
where  about  £0001.  and  the  profits  derived  from  them  went 
to  die  editor,  the  deceased  author's  brother,  or  his-  relatioas. 
Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times,  (4  vols.,  with  the^  sup- 
pressed Passages  of  the  first  Volume^  and  Notes  by  the 
Earla  of  Dartmouth  and  Hardwicke,  and  Speaker  Onslow, 
hitherto  unpublished;  with  Remarks  by  Dean  Swift,  and 
oiler  ObservatioDs)  was  lately  printed  at  the  Clarendon 
preu.  Whether  the  learned  editor*  received  any  remune* 
mtion  (which  he  would  deserve)  besides  a  few  copies  of 
the  book,  I  know  not;  but  the  profits  of  the  impression 
semain  to  the  University. 

I  have  heard  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  a  syndic  of  the 
Cambridge  press,  speak  with  great  indignation  relative  to 
the  above  History  and  Sermons  printed  there;  and  anodier,  a 
public  offioeTy  in  like  manner,  of  certain  Skeletons  of  Ser- 
mons, in  5  volumes^  the  editors  of  both  being  very  rich  (while 
Wakefield,  nnbeneficed  other  by  church  or  state,  and.vrith  a 
large  fiuaily  to  support,  was  poor)  and  the  Works  themselves, 
aa  tbey  said,  were  mere  sectarian  productions.  I  am  not 
fpffrig|»g  myself  wiA  the  smallest  dislike  of  any  sects^  as 
sttchy  butwitfiallHsioD  to  midtie  influences  over  the  UnivtrB^ 
press^  and  die  a|yIicaliop  of  its  ihnds. 
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X  HE  writer  communicated^.  se.viQral;  jeara'  ago,  Tarious 
papers  relating  to  Cambridge  to  different,  periodical  pubUf^a- 
tioDS :  some  are  reprinted  in  a  fornier  part  of  this  work :  the 
following  (the  greater  part)  wer^e,  inserted  in  the  B|onthIy 
Magazine,  as  far  back  as  Nov.  2, 180^  under  the  title  of  Caiv- 
tabrigiana:  and  it  occurs  to  the  author,  that  the>  were  well 
received.  As  the  present  work  is  of  a  nature  which  will  not 
allow  it  to  be  interesting,  except,  perhaps,  to  a  very  feWe 
readers,  he  has  ventured,  for  tl\B  sake  of  variety,  and  from  a 
desire,  if  possible,  to  administer  a  little  to  the  amusement  89 
well  as  the  improvement,  of  other  readers,  to  subjoin  to  the 
present  volume  such  extracts  as  now  appear  to  tlie  author  to 
harmoniae  with  bis  design  in  the  History  of  Cambridge,  and 
ia  tlie  present  volumes,  entitled,  the  Privileges  of  Cambridge. 
These  frufrments  must  be  received  not  as  extracts  from 
other  books,  (except  where  the  writer  announces  them  to  be 
such)  but  as  short  reflections  of  his  own;  and  they  were 
written  with  some  attention  and  care :  when  they  are  those 
of  others,  they  will  be  assigned  to  the  proper  authors.  The 
writer,  therefore,  only  adds  here,  that  he  has  omitted  seve- 
ral articles  in  the  said  communications,  that  he  has  alt^rpd 
others,  and  has  made  a  few  additions  to  the  whole. 

ANT1QUAH1E8. 

Some  antiquaries,  in  disputing,  much  resemble  com- 
batants who  should  fight  in  the  dark:  they  make  bold 
thrusts,  but  having  no  light  to  guide  them,  they  miss  their 
objects,  and  only  fight  the  air. 

A 
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DR.  CAIUS, 


Dr.  John  Caius  was  physician  to  Queen  Mary.  In  the 
year  1557}  having  increased  the  college  where  he  had  been 
educated,  then  called  Gonville*8,  by  large  endowments,  and 
having  procured  a  charter  of  incorporation,  he  got  the  name 
changed  to  Gonville's  and  Caius  College.  I  here  mention 
Dr.  Caius  as  being  the  author  of  a  book,  rather  scarce,  than 
valuable,  "  De  Antiquitate  CaniabrigitE.'* 

One  thing  related  of  Dr.  Caius,  shews  the  extreme  vanity 
and  mortification  to  which  authorship  exposes  some  people. 
—An  Oxford  antiquary  had  previously  written  a  Defence  of 
the  higher  Antiquity  of  that  University,  and  left  a  new  edi- 
tion of  it  to  be  published  after  his  death.  In  this  new  edi- 
tion were  some  remarks  that  Dr.  Caius  thought  would  bear 
hard  on  his  argument,  and  he  died  a  year  after  the  death  of 
his  opponent,  as  some  say,  literally  mortified.  Hearne,  the 
Oxford  antiquary,  who  edited  the  two  treatises  in  one  work, 
relates  the  circumstance.  This  was,  perhaps,  only  the 
conjecture,  or  the  invention,  of  some  Oxonian.  However, 
it  gave  occasion  of  triumph  to  some  persons,  who  might 
reason  like  a  certain  countryman :  after  having  heard  two 
disputants  in  the  public  schools,  one  of  whom  was  in  a  vio- 
lent passion  during  the  debate,  the  honest  man  observed, 
that  though  he  did  not  understand  a  word  that  had  been  said, 
he  understood  who  had  the  worst  of  the  argument.  The 
Cantabs,  however,  still  thought  otherwise,  and  their  cause 
wa«  supported  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Simonds 
D'Ewes,  a  learned  antiquary. 

SIR  SIMONDS  D^EWES, 

AND     HIS     SPEECH     IN     THE     HOGSE     OF    COMMONS,     ON 

THE     ANTIQUITY     OF     THE     UNIVERSITY     OF 

CAMBRIDGE,    ANNO    1640. 

Ab  Jove  principium.     On  speaking  cpncernbg  Cam- 
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bridge,  it  is  oaturti,  somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  tny 
discussions,  to  say  a  word  of  its  antiquity.  Here  follows  a 
pass£ige  from  Sir  Simonds  D*Ewes'  speech,  containing  the 
Cambridge  side  of  the  question — 

'^  There  are  two  principal  respects,  besides  others,  in 
^wbich  these  famous  universities  may  claim  precedence  each 
of  otber. 

''  First,  in  i-esplect  of  their  being^^-aa  diey  were— -places  of 
note  in  the  elder  ages. 

'^  Secondly,  as  they  were  ancient  nurseries  and  seed-plots 
of  fearning. " 

''  If  I  do  not,  therefore,  prove,  that  Cambridge  was  a 
renowned  city  at  least  five  hundred  years  before  there  was  a 
kouae  ef  Oilbrd  standing,  and  whilst  brute  beasts  fed,  and 
com  was  sown,  ill  that  phce,  where  that  cky  is  now  seated ; 
andHhat  Cambridge  was  a  nursery  of  learning  before  Oxford 
was  known  to  have  a  grammar-school  in  it,  I  will  yield  up 
the  bucklers.  If  I  shoidd  lose  time  to  reckon  up  the  vain 
allegaUoiis  produced  for  the  antiquity  of  Oxford  by  Twyne, 
mmA  iA  Cambridge  by  Caius,  I  should  but  repeat  deliria 
senum,  for  I  account  the  most  of  that  they  have  published 
m  firint  to  be  no  better;*  but  I  find  by  authorities,  without 
exception,  that  in  the  ancient  catalogues  of  the  cities  of 
Britain,  Catfkbridge  is  the  ninth  of  number,  where  London 
ita^  is  but  the  eleventh;  and  who  should  have  thought, 
that  ever  Oxford  should  have  contended  for  precedence  witli 
Cunbridge,  iriudh  London  gcv^  it  above  twelve  hnndred 
years  since?  This  I  find  in  Gildas  Albanius's  British  His« 
tory,  who  died  about  the  year  520,  being  the  ancientest  do- 
mestic monument  w^  have,  p.  60^ — ^Aad  in  a  Saxon  anony- 
mous story,  written  ia  Latin,  touching  the  Britons  and 
Saxons,  p.  S9,  who  said  of  himself|  that  he  lived  in  the 
days  of  Penda,  King  of  the  Mercians,  in  the  tenth  year  of 
bia^eiffn,  and  that  he  kwm  'him  well,  which  faUs  out  to  be 
near  tipoia  "die  year  620.  And  lastly,  I  find  the  catalogue 
of  tha  said  Mtkih  <Am,  with  iome  little  variation,  to  be 
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set  down  in  Neiinius's  Latin  storj  of  Britaio,  p.  38 ;  and 
he  wrote  the  same^  as  he  says  of  himself,  in  the  year  880. 
They  all  call  it  Cairgrant,  the  word  caivj  in  the  old  Celtic 
tonguei  signifying  a  city. 

''  These  three  stories  are  exotic  and  rave  monuments  re- 
mainingi  yet  only  in  ancient  MSS.  not  known  to  many ;  but 
the  authority  of  them  is  irrefragable,  and  without  excep- 
tion. The  best  and  most  ancient  copies  that  I  have  seen  of 
Gildas  Albanius  and  Nennius,  remain  in  the  University- 
library  of  Cambridge,  being  those  I  have  vouched,  and  the 
Saxon  anonymous  in  a  library  here  near  us.  Thb  Cairgrant 
is  not  only  expounded  by  Alfred  of  Beverley  to  signify  Cam- 
bridge, but  also  by  William  de  Ramsey,  abbot  of  Croy- 
land,  in  a  MS.  story  of  the  Life  of  Guthlanus,  ignorantly 
in  those  days  reputed  a  saint.  The  said  William  goes  fur- 
ther, and  says,  it  was  so  called  a  Grantu  Jlumine.  This 
place  remained  still  a  city  of  fame  and  repute  a  long  time, 
under  the  reign  of  die  English  Saxons,  and  is  called  in 
divers  of  the  old  Saxon  MSS.  annals,  Granteceaster;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  great  devastations  it  suffered,  with  other 
places,  by  reason  of  the  old  Danish  incursions^  yet  in  the 
first  tome  or  volume  of  the  Book  of  Domesday  (for  now  I 
come  to  cite  record),  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of 
considerable  moment,  having  in  it  deiem  custodias,  and  a 
castle  of  great  strength  and  extent;  and  so  I  have  done  with 
Cambridge  as  a  renowned  place.'' 

The  other  part  of  this  celebrated  spe&h  I  pass  over  to  an- 
other place. 

AN  AMICABLE  WAY  OF  SETTLING  THB  DIBPDTB  CON- 
CERNING THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  CABCBBIDOB  ANJ>  OX- 
FORD,  FROM  THOMAS  FULLER.       . 

I  care  not  a  rush  which  of  these  aged  ladies  is  to  lake 
precedence  of  the  other,  and  most  .cordially  approve  the 
amicable  manner  in  whioh  Thomas  Fuller  adjusts  the  dif* 
ference. 
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^  Far  be  h  from  me  (says  he)  to  make  odious  compari- 
sons between  Jachin  and  Boaz,  the  two  pillars  in  Solomon's 
temple,  by  preferring  either  of  them  for  beauty  or  strength, 
M'hen  both  of  them  are  equally  admirable.  Nor  shall  I 
make  difference  between  the  sisters  (copies  of  learning  and 
religion),  which  should  be  the  eldest*  In  the  days  of  King 
Henry  VI.  such  was  th^  quality  of  desert  between  Hum* 
phrey  Stafford  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Henry  Beau- 
champe  Duke  of  Warwicke,  that  to  prevent  exceptions 
about  priority,  it  was  ordered  by  the  Parliament  that  they 
should  take  precedency  by  turns,  one  one  year,  and  the 
other  the  next  year ;  and  so  by  course  were  to  chequer  or 
exchange  their  going  or  sitting  all  the  years  of  their  life/' 

This  Thomas  Fuller,  to  the  honour  of  the  University, 
and  his  own  credit,  was  a  Cambridge  man,  author  of  the 
Churcb  History  of  Britain,  and  of  a  History  of  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Cambridge. 

ANOTHER    WAY    OF    SETTLING    A    CONTROVERSY. 

In  the  time  of  Sir  T.  Smith  and  Sir  J.  Cheke,  there  was 
a  celebrated  dispute  concerning  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
the  Greek  language.  While  Lord  Cromwell  was  Cliancel- 
lor  of  the  University,  the  nme  larnynge  gained  ground. 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  afterwards  became 
Chancellor,  put  a  stop  to  its  progress.  And,  how  did  lie 
settle  this  controversy?  Thus:  he  issued  an  order  in  his 
own  name  and  the  Senate's :  the  following  most  singular 
passage  is  an  extract  from  that  order : 

'*  Quisquis  nmtrctm  potestatem  agnoscis,  sofws  Uteris,  sive 
Griecis,  sive  Latlnis,  db  usu  publico  prasentis  saadi  alienos, 
prroato  judicio  ajffingere  ne  audeto. 

"  Diphthongon  Gracas  nedum  Latinos,  nisi  id  diaresis 
exigat,  sonis  ne  diducito — »«  ab  i,  5r  »*  ab  »,  som  ne  distin- 
guito.  Tantum  4n  orthographia  discrimen  servato  »,  «,  «', 
WW  eodemque  sono  exprimito. 
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^'  N^  multa — Im  smh  omnino  me  pkUoeopbator,  ndutUor 
pradentibus" 

I  baTe  heard  of  n  Via  regia  ad  anmui  artti  ei  scienfias^ 
Thit  may  be  called  a  Via  regia  (excepi  that  it  proceeded 
fraoi  the  mouth  of  a  jpdeflt)  to  settle  a  leaiued  question. 

The  new  method  of  reading  Greek  was  afterwards  re- 
vived, and  18.  that  which  now  prevails  iu  £»gIaDd» 


The  coNTRovEBSY  settled  by  greek. professors. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith  had  been  Fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
and  King's  Greek  Professor;  Sir  John  Cbeke  succeeded 
Smithy  as  Professor  of  Greek,  and  was  Fellow  of  St. 
John's.  During  Mary's  reign,  as  Bishop  Gardiner  had  the 
power  of  Chancellor,  he  could  settle  controversies.  Smith 
and  Cbeke  were  indeed  m  possession  of  argument;  but 
Gardiner,  who  was  not  the  first  man  at  his  pen,  could  say 
"  Argument,  I  rebuke  thee,  Aigument.'*  As  soon  as  argu- 
ment had  fair  play  again,  it  got  the  better.  This  memora- 
ble controversy,  then,  concerning  the  prononciatioa  of  the 
Greek  language,  was  finally  settled  by  two  learned  publica- 
tions, written  by  Smith  and  Cbc^Ee;  the  former  enUtled, 
^^  De  ling.  Gr.  Pronunciatione :  impress.  1568 ;"  the  other, 
''  De  lAng.  Gr.  Fronunc.  Disput.  cumStep^.  Wintertan^ 
Roger  Ascham  called  these  worthy  men  **  Thie  Stars  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  who  brought  Aristotle,  Plato^ 
Tttlly,  and  Demos^enes,  to  flourish  as  notably  as  ever  they 
'did  in  Greece  and  Italy."  There  is  extan^  ajlso,  A  Royai 
Elegy  for  Edw.  VI.  by  Sir  John  Cbeke.  There  b  likewise 
a  Translation  by  him  of  Matthew  and  part  of  Mark  (in 
MS.)  in  Archbishop  EHirker's  Library,  Ben,  Col.  Hisce 
oculis  etiam  vidi  in  the  same  library,  an  unfortunate  proof 
of  Cheke's  frailty,  a  Letter  to  Cardinal  Po)^,  in  Mary's 
reign,  wherein  Cbeke  renounces  ProtestaikMsm, 
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QUEEN  Elizabeth's  pbbceptob. 

Roger  Ascham  was  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  and  Univer- 
sity-orator, a  zealoQS  promoter  of  Itteratore  at  Cambridge. 
He  had  been  pupil  to  Cheke,  and  was  preceptor  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  He  used,  therefore,  to  say,  that  he  had  been 
pupil  to  the  greatest  scholar,  and  was  preceptor  to  the 
greatest  pupil,  in  England. 

A   MIBAOLE. 

In  the  year  1388,  a  strange  miracle  is  reported  to  have 
happened  at  Cambridge.  When  the  Augustin  Friars  were 
carrying  the  host  about  the  town,  it  suddenly  grew  so  heavy, 
that  it  made  two  of  the  stoutest  of  them  puff  and  sweat  to 
support  it.— It  added  to  the  Wonder,  continues  the  writer 
who  records  this  miracle,  that,  if  any  layman  put  his  hands 
under  it,  he  felt  no  weight  at  all.  This,  says  he,  was  a 
Roman,  not  a  Cadiolic,  miracle.  Only  the  clergy  knew  it. 
They  first  feigned  it,  and  dien  felt  it. 

A  REASON  why  MEN  should  not  print  every  thing  that 

they  write. 

t 

Thomas  Baker,  the  industriouis  antiqaffry^  was  Fdlfow  of 
St.  John's  College.  He  enjoyed  his  fellowship  tiM,  on  re^ 
fusing  to  take  the  oaths  enjoined  at  the  RevoTution,  he, 
with  maily  other^,  was  ejected.  He  has  left  behind  him 
forty-two  volumes  of  manuscripts,  all  neatly  written  with  ^ 
his  own  band.  He,  however,  nevei'  publish^  rilor^  than 
one  book  of  his  ownj  "  Reflections  on  Learning,'^  (and 
that  without  a  name);  except^  '^  Tlie  Funeral  Semo»  of 
Margaret,  Countess  qf  Richmond  and  Derby,  foundress  of 
St.  Christ's  and  St.  John's  College,  in  Cambridge,  with  a 
Prefece,  ftc.  and  a  Catalogue  of  her  Professors  botfr  at 
Oxford  and  qambridge.     1708;''      His  reason  might  b€?' 
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founded  on  a  maxim  laid  down  by  himself,  ''  that,  if  wc 
had  fewer  books,  we  should  have  more  learning." 

BAKEK*a    MANUSCBIFTS; 

Baker^s  manuscripts  relate  almost  entirely  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  Nineteen  volumes  of  them  are  now  in 
the  University-library ;  twenty-three  became  the  property  of 
that  great  collector,  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Baker,  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  made  to  him  a  deed  of  gift  (or  sale  for  oue 
guinea)  of  twenty-one  volumes  in  folio,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing; and  the  two  other  volumes  were  afterwards  con- 
veyed to  his  Lordship  in  Jilfe  i^anner,  and  Mr.  Baker  con* 
firQued  and  ratified  th^t  gift  by  his  last  will>  (dated  Oct.  15th, 
1739)  wherein  he  begged  his  Lordship's  acceptance  of  those 
fiS  volumes.  See  Master's  Life  of  Baker,  p.  134.  These, 
making  part  of  the  Harleian  Collection  of  Manuscripts, 
purchased  by  autliprity  of  Parliament  for  dje  -  use  of  the 
pnblicj  are,  of  course,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

A   SERIOUS   JOKE. 

Every  body  knows  how  high  disputes  were  carried  be«* 
tween  the  Episcopalians  and  Puritans,  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth*  Jamea  Pierce  wrote,  in  Latin,  one  of  the  best 
defences  of  the  Puritan  side  of  the  question,  in  three  parts, 
entitled,  Vindkim  Nim-confarmUtarum.  The  first  part, 
among  other  articles,  contains  a  full  account  of  the  contro- 
versy between  Whitgift,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  and 
Caitwrighty  Lady  Margaret's  Professor,  and  Fellow  of 
Trinity.  The  following  extract  from  the  Vindicijb  is  a 
quotation  firom  Whitgift's  Address  to  Cartwright : — **  What 
commodities  you  want  that  I  have,  I  cannot  conjecture. 
Your  meat  and  drink  are  provided  with  less  trouble  and  ex« 
pense  to  you,  and  in  more  dainty  and  delicate  manner,  than 
mine  are.     You  do  what  you  list,  speak  what  jrou  list:  what 
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would  you  have  more?  I  know  not  why  you  complain) 
except  yott  be  of  the  same  disposition  as  the  Frandacan 
Friars,  who,  when  they  have  filled  their  bellies  at  other 
people's  tables,  were  wont  to  cry  out,  and  say-—'  How 
many  things  do  we  endure  P  ^'  This  passage  may  be  read  as 
a  joke ;  for  Whitgift  was  Master  of  Trinity  College  at  the 
time,  and,  being  also  Vice-chancellor  that  year,  had  de* 
prived  Cartwright  of  his  Professorship  and  Fdlowship. 
Whitgift  afterwards  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
and  Cartwright,  old  and  infirm,  was  then  thrown  into  the  Reet. 
Cartwright  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  a  much-admired 
preacheri  and  a  shrewd  disputant.  He  had  been  called, 
Malkiu  episccpalium;  as  Richard  Hooker,  the  author  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  was,  afterwards.  Malleus  Non-eonfoT" 
mdtiarum.  But  that  is  the  true  Malleus,  that  knocks  a  man 
down,  exclaimingi  at  the  same  time,  What  commodities,  tgCm 

QUESN  Elizabeth's  fancies. 

Queen  Elizabeth  used  to  call  Archbishop  Whitgift  her 
"  Little  black  Husband  j"  Bacon,  when  a  boy,  her  *'  Little 
Lord  Keeper;"  and  Dr.  Dee,  (the  Cabbalist  and  Alchymist, 
who  dealt  in  the  Elixir  Vitae,  and  conversed  with  Spirits) 
her  '^  Philosopher/'  These  were  her  pleasant  fancies: 
her  not  allowing  of,  ^  a  Major  Palatii,"  was  a  good  fancy; 
but  when  by  sending  Messages  and  Orders  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, she  was  for  being  Commander  in  Chief  there,  this 
was  a  serious,  bad  fancy.  See  Sir  R.  Naunton's  Fragmerita 
Regaliay  and  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes's  Journal  of  Eliz.  Par- 
liament. 

BOOKS  relating  to  Cambridge. 

It  has  often  been  mentioned,  as  a  matter  of  surprise  and 
regret,  (hat  Cambridge  has  never  produced  a  work  similar  to 
the  Athena  Oxohienses.  The  suiprise  may  perhaps  increase, 
on  considering  what  abundance  of-'baterials  is  actually.pre- 
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pared  for  tlw  work.  Amoi^  th«  English  historical  maniN 
jcripto  in  the  public  library,  areyarious  ddcuments  rdatiye 
to  tbe  Jurisdieiumj  the  Customs,  and  the  History  qf  the 
Umversity,  together  with  public  papers,  and  many  curious 
sketehiSj  that  would  assist  such  a  desirabte  work.  There 
have  also  been  published  several  Histories '  of  the  Univer- 
sity, with  lists  of  its  eminent  men,  one  of  which,  at  least, 
is  a  good  one,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and  there  are  some  Histo* 
ries  of  private  Colleges,  either  published  or  in  manuscript. 
The  account  of  the  manusoripts  also  in  the  University- 
library,  and  ki  the  pvmrte  Colleges,  may  be  trabed  in  cata* 
logues  ekher  published,  as  Caiat.  MSS.  Angt,  or  in  manu* 
scripts  possessed  by  individuals.  Dn  RicbardsOti,  late 
Master  of  Emmanuel  College,  had,'  it  seems,  got  together 
many  materuds  for  such  a  work;  and, 'from  his  edition  of 
God^im  De  PrasuKbtis  Angli€S  enm  jifiuotathmbus,  1747, 
and  his  List  of  Graduates  in  the  possession  of  the  Univer- 
sity Registrar,  and  his  other  MS.  Registers  in  Emman.  Col. 
Library,  it  is  probable,  that  he  would. have  been,  at  least^  an 
exact  compiler.  But  Thomas  Baker,  the  great  collector, 
already  mentioned,  was  at  once  industrious  and  ingenious, 
minute  and  learned,  acute  and  Kberal.  He  was  the  man  for, 
an  Athen^e  Cantabrigienses. 

The  WAT  to  initiate  bots  into  the  latin  language. 

Roger  Ascham's  most  celebrated  work  is,  ''  the  School- 
MASTBR,  or,  a  PJain  Way  of  Teachmg  Children  to  under- 
stand, speak,  and  write  the  Latin  Tongue.^  This  book, 
though  left  unfinished,  and  now  and  then  somewhat  too 
prattling,  possesses  great  merit.  It  was  printed  anno  1579. 
Ascham  proceeds  nearly  on  the  same  principle  as  JPosselius 
de  Ratime  diseendm  et  iocendm  JUngum  Laiime  et  Gnaw. 
A.  l642r  Posseliuf ,  however,  waa.  a  friend  to  the  Yifgula 
obliqua ;  e$t  enim  metus  panarum,  aqra  Possdius,  velui 
seyalBMTis..  Not  afitiAscfaan.    Many,  I  aospect,   how  si- 
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lently  drank  at  Ascham's  springs,  without  due  acknowledg- 
ments to  Us  genius ;  and  it  is  pity,  that  many  who  tasted 
his  learnings  did  not  mend  their  draught,  and  grow  wiser  by 
his  doctrine. 

He  was  an  enemy  to  reading  grammars  by  themselves, 
and  labouring  at  rules  without  any  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage. His  advice  was,  that  children  should  first  learn  the 
eight  parts  of  speech,  and  the  concords,  and  then  proceed 
inunediately  to  practice ;  that  the  master  should  teach,  as 
Ascfaam  expresses  it,  the  cause  and  matter  of  letter^  and 
keep  construing  it,  till  the  child  fully  understood  it.  After 
this,  the  pupil  was  to  sit  by  himself^  and  write  down  in  a 
paper  book  his  translation,  without  any  prompter.  This 
English  was  then  to  be  translated  back  again  into  Latin. 
Milton  4ilso  was  quite  dissatisfied  with  the  usual  way  of  ini- 
tiating children  into  the  Latin  language,  and,  to  simplify 
instruction,  wrote  what  he  calls.  Accidence  turned  Gram- 
miff. 

PRUDENT   MEMORIALS. 

Dr.  Fuller,  speaking  of  Peter-House,  observes,  '^  I  can- 
not but  commend  one  peculiar  practice  of  this  College,  in 
preserving  the  pictures  of  all  the  principal  benefactors  in 
their  parlour.  For,  though  the  bounty  of  the  judicious  is 
grounded  on  more  soKd  motives  than  to  be  flattered  by  the 
fancy,  that  their  effigy  shall  be  kept,  yet  such  an  ingenious 
memorial  may  be  an  encouragement  to  a  patron's  libera- 
lity.'' Besides,  under  such  pictures,  a  distich  commonly  is 
and  I  will  instance  in  one  of  the  latest  date: 

^  Haf^eqi  vokiit  Sladbos  cooferibaw  Petram^ 
Claoderet  exlarei^um  ne  aim  prolq  dmm^**' 

Take  with  it  honest  Fuller's  version : 

SM«Pet«r-olio«e,  and  fbrBi»  heirassfgnM  him, 
t«l  ha  shonkd  die,  aad  lewre  bd  child  Mitad  him. 
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BLANK   TERSE   in  USE   btforc  MILTON^ 

Loiig  before  the  great  Milton  wrote  Paradise  Lost, 
Ascham  well  understood  blank- verse,  and  laid  down,  in 
party  its  theory :  not  that  even  then  it  was  '^  a  new-fangled 
singularity."  It  had  been  practised  in  England,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  Upton  supposes,  that  Milton  alludes  to  Ascham, 
in  the  short  Account  of  Blank  Verse,  printed  before  his 
poem. 

In  regard  to  Milton,  the  fact  seems  to  be  this :— From 
the  manuscript  of  his  Paradise  Lost,  written  by  himself, 
and  now  in  Tiinity  College  Library,  it  is  generally  supposed 
by  his  commentators,  that  the  Poet  intended  his  Paradise 
Lost  for  a  tragedy ^  in  imitation  of  the  Italian,  //  Paradiso 
Jmisso,  He  might,  therefore,  still  further  approve  the 
judgment  of  some  who  wrote  in  blank  verse,  in  Italy,  and  be 
confirmed  in  his  approbation  by  the  authority  of  Roger 
Ascham. 

Milton's  lycidas. 

While  alluding  to  Milton's  imitations  of  the  Italian  poets, 
I  am  reminded  of  a  translation  of  his  own  Lycidas,  into 
Italian  verse.  ''  Licida  di  Giovanni  Milton,  Monodia  per  la 
morte  del  Naufragato  Edwardo  King,  Tradotta  dair 
Inglese  da  T.  I.  Malthias.     Londra,  1812*" 

While  I  am  writing  these  lines,  the  ingenious  Translator 
is  in  Italy,  where  he  has  republished,  Componimenti  Li- 
rici  De'  Piu  illustri  Poeti  d'  Italia,  which  were  first  pub- 
lished by  him  in  three  volumes,  in  London,  and,  much  to 
the  honour  of  Mr.  M.,  the  heads  of  the  Italian  Church 
have  permitted  it  to  be  reprinted  at  their  press,  and  even  at 
their  own  expense. 

This  circumstance  is  here  mentioned,  because  the  same 
patronage  has  been  also  extended  to  Mr.  M^thias's  Italian 
Translation  of  Lycidas;  but  with  this  pecnliarorder  to  tlie 
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printer,  that  certain  parts  should  be  left  out,  on  which  are 
two  or  three  notes  very  honourable  to  the  Translator*  This 
was^  perhaps,  natural  enough,  considering  all  thiogs,  in  the 
official  character  of  the  persons  who  gave  the  order.  Ye^ 
after  all,  they  might  safely  have  let  the  lines  pass.  The 
parts  alluded  to  are  imitations  of  their  own  Florendne  Poet, 
in  his  Paradiso,  from  which  the  Translator  niakes  the  proper 
extract  in  his  notes,  and  says,  I  doubt  not,  with  truth 
anough,  that  in  the  passage — 

Besides  what  the  grim  Wolf  with  privy  paw 
Paily  devours  apace— 

Par  il  Lupo  Milton  allade  all*  arciTetcoTOy  QuglUlmo  lauiL 

In  their  own  poet,  the  Wolf  stands  for  the  Pope. 

baker's  manuscript-histoby  op  ST.  John's  college. 

This  is  entitled^  **  A  succinct  and  impartial  Account  of 
St.  John's  House  and  St.  John's  Collegei  with  some  occa- 
sional and  uicidental  Account  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Univer- 
aity,  and  of  such  private  Colleges  as  held  Communication 
or  Intercourse  with  the  old  House  or  College,  collected 
principally  by  a  Member  of  the  College,  A.  1707*''  It 
gives  a  complete  view  of  St.  John's  House  or  Hospital 
when  a  priory  of  canons  regular,  proceeding  to  the  founda* 
tion  of  the  college,  A.  1511,  Robert  Shipton  being  first 
Master,  and  ending  with  Peter  Gunning,  twenty*second 
Master,  June  £5,  l66l.  It  also  contains  a  Catalogue  of 
the  Masters  or  Priors  of  the  old  House  or  Hospital;  a 
Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  who  went  from  the  College ;  a 
Catalogue  of  the  Fellows,  from  the  Foundation  of  the  CoU 
lege  to  the  Year  1546|  taken  from  the  College  Archives^  the 
Names  of  the  Masters,  and  the  Admissions,  from  1545  to 
Mar,  1712.  It  contains  further,  an  Account  of  the  old  and 
new  Libraries.    In  short,  it  is  as  complete  a  book,  as  far  as 
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it  gfMBj-ms  can  be  well  coocei?ed;  evidendy  written  after 
nHich  rewnrdi,  and  widi  greftt  judgment,  with  zeal  and  at« 
tadiiiieiit.to  the  college^  widi  lojolty  to  the  civil  and  ecdesi* 
attic^al  oonstitations,  with  candour  and  liberality  towvds  all 
parties.  A  man  who  lays  down  a  maxim  in  his  .Rf^/^joat 
ato  LeamJiig,  as-  we  have  noticed^  ^'  that  we  akould  bave 
more  learning  if  we  bad  fewer  books,"  and  who  observes  of 
that  work,  '<  that  he  has  ventured  to  dirow  in  one  into  die 
account,  but  it  is  a  very  small  one,  and  writ  widi  an  faonest 
design  of  lessening  the  number,'^  might  easily  find  reasons 
for  suppressing  this  manuscript,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  The 
reasons  that  have  prevented  some  able  person  from  perfect- 
ing and  publishiaf;  this  volume  since  Baker's  deaths  are  best 
known  to  others.  Some  person,  it  seems,  had  in  contem- 
plation to  publish  it,  when  Dr.  Newcombe  was  Master  of 
St.  John's,  but  was  forbidden,  on  account  of  some  peculia- 
rities contain^  in  the  werk.  What  those  are,  this  is  not  tha 
place  to  inquire. 

Jl  SCHOOLBOY^S  short   ELEGYa 

From  Paul's  I  weot,  to  Eaton  sent, 

To  learn  straigbtways  the  Latin  phrasc» 

Where  fift|f -three  atriiies  ghren  to  uie 

▲t  onor  I  faadi 
For  lauHs  but  gmall,  tr  none  at  aU» 
It  came  to  pass,  that  beat  I  was : 
See,  Udal,  see  the  mercy  of  thee 

To  to/ty  poor  lad. 

Against  diis  eort  of  school  discipline,  Asdrnm  sternly  set 
bis  bonest  fiice,  it  being  bis  opinion,  that  pmiislimart  be-* 
longed  ntber  to  the  parent  tttan  to  the  sdioolmaster. 

His  obsetvatiotts  cm  this  subject  are  judicious.  ^  This  &• 
cipline,'*  says  he,  ^  was  well  known  and  dB^endj  practised 
among  the  Oredans  and  old  Bomatt^  as  appears  m  AristcK 
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pbanes,  Iflocratesi  and  Plato ;  and  aim  m  tha  comecKaB  of 
Plauttu^  Mfhere  we.  see  Chat  cfaBdren  were  under  thrie  pet^ 
sons,  prasceptore,  pasdagogo,  parente:  die  sohoolanaBter 
taught  learaing  with  all  gentleness ;  the  governor  corrected 
his  manners  with  all  sharpness ;  the  father  held  the  stem  of 
his  whole  obedience ;  and  so  he  that  used  to  teach  did  not 
commonly  use  to  beat*'' 


GREEK  and  LATIN  to  be  read  in  union. 

* 

Ascham  used  to  say,  ^'  that  as  a  hawk  flyeth  not  high  widt 
one  wing,  so  a  man  reacheth  not  to  excellency  with  one 
tongue."  This  saying,  however,  is  not  accurate:  a  hawk, 
with  one  wing,  cannot  fly  at  all ;  and  ihe*  Greeks,  with  one 
tongue,  excelled  all  the  world.  Ascham's  remark  relates 
to  the  union  of  die  Oreek  and  Roman  languages. 

JVhjf  GREEK  and  roman  writers  are  to  be  preferred  to 

all  others. 

Ascham's  apology  for  the  partiality  of  our  countrymen  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  is  very  judicious.  '^  But,  yet 
(says  he)  because  the  providence  of  God  hath  left  to  us  in 
no  other  tongue,  save  only  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
tongues,  the  true  precepts  and  perfect  examples  of  elo^ 
quence,  therefore  mus{  we  seek  in  die  authors  only  of  these 
two  tongues  the  true  patterns  of  eloqoafiee>  if  in  any  mo^ 
dern  tongue,  we  look  to  attain  either  to  perfect  utterance  of 
it  ourselves^  or  skilful  judgment  of  it  in  others.' 


>» 
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AoBong  Baker's  maottsovipts  in  die  British  Museum,  is  a 
I^tin  Ii£s  of  Bidiop  Fishtr,  written  in  Baker's  own  hand, 
though  he  was  not  the  author.    On  th6  cover  of  die  to* 
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lume  are  writteo  the  foUowing  lineti  whicbi  as  Baker'« 
name  standa  a  little  above  tlieniy  werey  most  probaUy,  com- 
posed  by  himself: 

Tbomat  Baker,  Coll.  Jo.  Cantl 
Sociat  Ejectos       ^  J 

Tene  viri  taati  cerTicem  abscindere  poaie? 

Tene  cruore  pio  comniacnUre  maaus  ? 
Si  TiUL  spolias  Bpffeiifem,  barbare,  quando 

Ullain  produce!  terra  Britannia  parem? 
Sed  tOy  aancte  flenex,  evo  finiiture  beato, 

LiBtai  abi  in  cftltun— te  vooat  ipse  0eii8. 


TRAif  SLATiON  of  the  above-quottd  latin   lines  on  tk 

DEATH  of  BISHOP  FISHHR. 

Tbomas  Bakeri  ejected  Fellow  of  St  Jobii*f  CoU.  Cambridge. 

What?  sever  such  a  holy  head  as  thine  ? 

What  ?  with  thy  pious  Mood  defile  the  hand  ? 

Kill  Rochester?     Stay,  wretch,  the  foul  design- 
Ne'er  shall  his  like  be  bom  in  Briuin's  land. 

But  thou,  blest  saint,  so  ripe  in  years  and  love. 

To  heav'n  ascend:— God  calls  thee  from  aboye. 

D. 

This  learned  and  good  man  was  a  warm  Catholic,  the 
great  patron  of  St.  John's  College.  He  was  indicted  and 
beheaded,  for  refusing  the  oath  of  the  divorce,  and  supre* 
macy,  of  Hen.  the  Vlllth,  that  imperious  monarchi  who  has 
been  justly  characterized,  as  a  King  with  a  Pope  in  his  belly* 

DR.   FARMBR's   essay   on   SHAKSPEARE. 

A  little  time  after  the  late  Dr.  Farmer  published  his 
Essay  on  the  Leamiiq;  of  Shakspeare,  an  ingenious  pani- 
phlet|  that  settles  the  controversy  concemmg  the  literary 
character  of  our  inunortal  dramatist^  he  was  visited  hy 
Dr.  Johnson  at  Cambridge. 
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Farmer  observes  id  this  Essay,  that  ''  an  article  of  faith 
hath  been  usually  received  with  more  temper  and  compla- 
cence,  than  the  unfortunate  opinion  that  he  defended*'^ 
Johnson,  therefore,  conversing  with  Farmer,  on  the  agita- 
tions, that  this  pamphlet  had  caused  among  the  critics, 
jusdy  admonished  him  in  some  such  words  as  these  :  **  Fear 
them  not,  Mr.  Farmer ;  you  have  cut  off  a  limb,  and  must 
expect  the  flesh  about  it  to  tremble." 


GEAY  on  OSSIAM^S   POBM^. 

In  the  controversy  concerning  the  authenticity  of  Ossian's 
Poems,  stress  has  sometimes  been  laid  on  the  opinion  of 
Gray,  the  poet.     From  two  or  three  letters  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Gray,  by  Mason,  it  appears, 
that  our  great  Cambridge  lyrist  Was  not  only  an  admirer  of 
Ossian's  Poems,  but,  at  one  time,  a  believer  in  their  au- 
thenticity.    Gray  was  a  man  of  research  and  judgment :  it 
should,  therefore^  be  known,    that  he  altered  his  opinion 
concerning  the   authenticity  of   these   Poems,  though  he 
never  ceased  to  admire  them,  as  compositions :  but,  if  he 
corrected  his  judgment,  he  did  not  make  a  surrender  of  his 
candour.     I  allude  to  Johnscm's  illiberal  remarks  on  the 
nationality  of  the  Scotch,  in  his  Journey  to  the  Hebrides* 
The  question  concerning  Ossian^s  poems  is  now  settled; 
they  are  proved  to  be  inauthentic,  BXkdr^Macpkersanized. 

The  STRICTNESS  of  the  UNIVERSITY,   tit  regard  to  the 
USB  of  BOOKS  in  the  public  library. 

Ilie  University  of  Cambridge  has,  of  late  years,  become 
unusually  strict  in  enforcing  the  laws  relative  to  the  use  of 
books  in  the  Public  Library.  Even  a  member  of  the  Se- 
nate  may  not  take  a  MS.  to  his  room,  iivithout  a  grace ;  and 
no  member  of  the  University  can  now  read  in  the  Library, 

B 
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wbo  is  not  also  a  member  of  the  Senate,  unlets  accompa- 
nied by  one^  who  is.  The  present  strictness,  contrasted  with 
the  former  liberality  of  the  Universiry,  should  teach  certain 
persons  the  distinction  between,  Meum  and  Tuum,  The 
late  orders  of  the  Senate  were  the  consequence  of  the  nu- 
merous defalcations  made  at  different  times,  and  by  different 
persons,  from  the  Public  Library.  Books  placed  in  a  pub- 
lic library  are  a  ho/if  dt^posit ;  and  to  purloin  them  is  sacri- 
lege. And  heuce  too  we  may  see,  how  it  is^  that  private 
vices  may,  emphatically ^  become  public  injuries.  Others  may 
▼indicate  this  strictness  of  the  University,  on  the  principle, 
by  which  Beutley,  when  King's  librarian,  vindicated  bis  refii- 
sal  of  the  use  of  a  MS.  to  Boyle;  *'  a  MS."  said  he,  ''is 
of  no  further  service,  when  you  have  squeezed  out  the  juice." 

The  ANTIQUITY  of  the  UNITBRSITY  of  OXFOBD. 

« 

It  will  be  fair,  as  the  arguments  in  favour  of  thesupen'or 
antiquity  of  Cambridge  have  been  already  produced,  to 
give  Oxford  her  turn  on  this  question.  As  Caius  has  him- 
self produced  the  arguments,  under  the  form  of  Jstertio 
jintiq.  Oxoiu  ^cad.  incerto  authore  ejusdem  Gymnosii,  aod 
HUtoriola  Oxon,,  subjoining  them  to  his  ^ntiq*  CanUib* 
I  shall  here  give  a  translation  of  a  few  of  them. 

"  Alfred  was  born  about  the  year  8|73«  It  appears,  that 
the  College  of  the  University  wAs  founded  the  first,  or,  at 
furthest,  the  second,  year  after  he  entered  on  his  reign,  at 
which  time  he  applied  with  all  his  strength  to  the  restoration 
of  our  Academia,  which  a  great  many  writers  call  its  foun- 
dation. But  nothing  was  more  agreeable  to  this  Kingi 
though,  from  the  very  be^ning  of  his  reign,  always  en- 
gaged in  wars  with  the  Danes,  than  to  revive  the  study  of 
letters,  which  l^y  almost  extinguished  among  his  subjects, 
amid  the  cruel  and  daily  storms  of  war ;  and,  that  he  might 
do  this  more  conveniently,  he  invited  round  him  men  emi- 
nent  in  every  kind  of  literature.     He  is  said  to  have  used  as 
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preceptors  and  couiiBellors  John  Erigenas^  Wirifrid  Grym* 
baldus^  Alquinus,  Asserius  of   St.  David%    DuDwalphus, 
Neotos,  to  whom,  integrity  of  life^  no  less  than  eminent  learn- 
ing, added  great  celebrity  of  name:  of  whom,  Neotus,  a 
professor  of  the  monastic  religion,  was  a  diligent  adviser  to 
the  Kiiq^,  inclined  by  his  own  nature  to  every  pious  work,  to 
restore  the  schools,  that  had  fallen  into  ruin  by  the  iniquity 
of  the  times,  at  the  Ford  of  Isis;  (Oxford,  they  call  it  now) 
and  to  restore,  as  it  were,  good  letters,  that  flourished  there 
while  the  Britons  reigned,  to  their  ancient  seat ;  for,  it  may     . 
be  collected  from  other  histories,  as  well  as  our  own,  that 
there  was  then  at  that  place  a  school  of  philosophers,  not 
unknown  to  fame^  sprung  from  the  ancient  Greek  philoso* 
phers,  who  arrived  at  this  island  with  the  Trojans,  Brutus 
being  tlieir  leader.  When  it*  wished  to  show,  that  the  Uni* 
Tcrsity  of  Oxford  was  by  far  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  li- 
terary institutions  in  the  Christian  world,  it  presently,  by 
way  of  proof,  subjoins  first  the  arrival  of  those  very  philoso- 
phers (Crekeladas,  or,  more  truly,  Grekocoladas),  relating 
on  what  occasion  they  came  here,  and  in  what  manner,  after 
seeking  a  long  while  a  commodious  habitation,  they  chose, 
at  lengthy  that  village,  Oxford ;  adding,  at  the  same  time, 
its  vicinity,  and  its  more  agreeable  situation.     But,  in  the 
mean  time,  it  makes  no  mention  of  Alfred,  whom  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  passed  over  in  ailence,  had  be  been 
the^rs^  founder  of  the  University,  &c." 

JOSHUA    BABNES. 

Joshua  Barnes  was  formerly  the  senior  Fellow  of  Emma* 
auel  College,  and  Greek  Professor,  eminent  as  editor  of  se« 
vera!  of  the  Greek  Classics,  and  skilful  in  making  Greek 
Yeraea:  Nick-nacs,  Epigrams,  and  Heroics^  were  all  alike 
to  him.  In  his  svxo«(«'"£*«'  he  compliments  archbishops, 
InAopBp  and  tht  most  celebrated  schoolmasters  of  his  tim? • 
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There  are  also  some  manuscript  verses  of  his  in  Emmt- 
nuel  College  Library,  in  which  he  epigrammatizes  the  Mu^ 
ter  and  four  senior  Fellows  on  their  characters,  size,  &Cr 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  one,  and  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  the  rest. 

On  the  lion*,  that  ornamented  the  top  of  the  chapel  of 
Emmanuel  College. 

Thy  lioo  bright,  with  tongue  of  gold, 

Well-pleased,  Emmanuel's  House,  I  tee  < 

If  such  a  rank  thy  lions  hold. 

What  mighty  things  thy  men  must  be ! 

D. 


HI8TOBY   OF  B£NE*T   COLLEGE. 

Mr.  Masters,  late  Fellow  of  Bene*t  College,  is  die  only 
writer  who  has  published  any  thing  like  an  attempt  at  a  com- 
plete History  of  a  private  college.  He  justlj  obserres,  "It 
must  be  no  small  reproach  to  learned  societies  to  be  defi- 
cient herein.  Tliey  cannot  be  ignorant  of  their  founda* 
tions,  without  being  liable  to  be  censured ;  nor  suffer  the 
memories  of  their  benefactors  to  perish,  without  betraying  i 
want  of  due  respect  and  gratitude ;  whilst  yet,  I  fear,  too 
many  have  been  negligent  in  making  this  small  return  for 
their  benevolence.'' 

The  severity  of  these  observations  should,  however,  be 
tempered  with  the  testimony  of  a  well-informed  inquirer. 
**  Our  registers,''  says  he,  *'  are  so  imperfect,  tiiat,  as  far  as 
I  understand  such  things,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  a  per* 
feet  account  of  any  thing." 

Mr.  Masters  made  his  remarks,  from  a  desire  to  excite 
others  to  undertakings  similar  to  his  own;  and  from  the 
same  desire  they  are  quoted  here.  Works  of  this  kind  are 
very  usefril,  and  require  no  extraordinary  genius  or  lsaniiDg« 
Industry,  sagacity,  the  possession  of  some  good  feeliagSy 


*  The  anns  of  the  College,  that  .were  on  the  top  of  the  olddapel' 
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and  a  free  access  to  the  archives  of  a  college,  are  the  requi- 
sites ;  and  to  whom  should  we  look  for  these,  if  not  to  the 
Fellows  of  their  respective  colleges  ? 


A  LETTER  of  QUEEN   ELIZABETH'S,   recommending  a 

WIFE  to  one  of  her  favourites. 

There  is  in  the  University-Library  a  series  of  Latin 
epistles,  written  by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  some  of  them  on 
public  affairs,  others  on  business  of  a  more  private  nature. 
The  following  letter  proves,  that  the  Virgin  Queen  deeply 
interested  herself  in  the  tenderest  concerns  of  her  fa- 
vourites. 

''  Elizabet  Dei  Gratia,  Sic.  Nobili  et  insigni  virtute  prs- 
dite  Virgini  Margaretae  Heyld,  Amicae  nostras  clarissimae, 
Salutem. 

''  Egregia,  qu^  de  virtute  &  integritate  tua,  tarn  etiam 
non  vulgari  in  nos  observantia,  iama  circumfertur,  facit,  ut 
qoanquam  oculis  hactenus  te  nunquam  aspeximus,  tamen 
fiimiliariter  hoc  tempore  tecum  his  Uteris  agamus.  Erit 
enim'  res,  de  qua  scribirous,  non  nobis  exoptata  magis, 
qoam  tibi  ipsi,  uti  speramus,  felix  et  auspicata. 

"  Eum  qui  has  perfert,  Robertum  Colshillum,  vinim,  ut 
genere,  sic  animi  virtute  8c  fortitudine  summa^  conspicuum, 
pensionarium  de  familia  nostra  nobis  charissimum,  in  Ger- 
flaaniam  hoc  tempore  ad  certa  nostra  negotia  non  levis  mQ« 
menti  expedienda  misimus.  Is,  ingenii  forma,  morum  tuo- 
rum  fama  sic  accenditur,  ut  nihil  esse  possit  in  amore  arden* 
tias;  quod  tibi  etiam  jamdiu  multis  rerum  notis  notissimum 
esse  conjectura  auguramur.  Nos  quidem  honestissimis  ejus 
Totis  tantopere  favemus,  ut  rem  banc  ex  ejus  sententia  pro- 
apere  transigi  vehementissime  cupiamus :  eoque  magis,  quod 
conjttgium  hoc  in  utriusque  vestrum  commodum  fauste  et  fe« 
Ikiter  cessurum  non  dubitemus,  teque  nonnunquam  in  Ang- 
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liam  ad  nos  visendas  (quod  nos  quidem  permultum  expeti- 
mus)  venturam  speremus. 

'^  Quantum  apud  te  commendatio  nostra  ponderis  hati- 
tura  sity  est  id  quidem  in  potestate  tua  positum :  ceteram,  si 
quid  nostri  judicii  sit,  in  viro  deligendo  facere  quicquam  non 
poteris,  quam  si  nostrum  hunc  deligas,  prudentius,  nee  in 
rem  tuam  utilius,  nee  in  famam  commendatius ;  quod  nos 
fide  nostra  jubemus  &  firmiter  pollicemur. 

**  Postremo^  hoc  testamur^  quantum  tu  commendatiooi 
nostne  in  hoc  viro  deligendo  tribueriS|  tantum  tibi  nos  tui  in 
te  favoris  adjeceris,  proque  tua  hac  animi  in  nos  propen- 
aione  memores  nos  8c  gratas  perpetuo  invenies.  Bene  et 
feliciter  valeas.  Dat.  Grenovici  18  Mail  1576,  Regni 
nostri,  18." 

TRINITY   COLLBOB. 

What  is  it  which  gives  Trinity  College  thatsuperiority|Which 
it  challenges  over  the  other  Colleges  at  Cambridge  i  Is  it 
the  elegance  and  grandei^r  of  its  buildings,  the  great  nuin- 
ber  of  its  members,  the  excellence  of  its  fellowships,  or 
the  worth  of  the  College^Iivings  ?  No. — It  is  the  exeelleot 
discipline,  that  has  been  established.  Every  thing  is  here 
open  to  competition ;  and  all  the  candidates  for  its  emolu- 
ments  must  undergo  a  very  strict  examination  in  the  various 
branches  of  literature.  It  has  neither  propriety-fellowship, 
nor  county-fellowship.  The  result  must  be  good,  where 
the  rale  is,  Deiur  optima*  It  is  something,  also,  to  work 
^  after  the  most    perfect    models.      Trinity   College  could 

boast,  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest  mathematician,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  critics  in  Europe.  It  enjoys,  and  has 
long  enjoyed,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  respectable  mathe- 
matical tutors  in  the  University,  Mr.  Thomas  Jones;  and 
Mr.  Richard  Porsoo,  who  is  considered  as  being  at  the 
head~of  Greek  literature.  • 
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XPITAPH   fit    ST.    PETER    MAMCROFT's    CHURCH^    tl» 

NORWICH. 

The  following  lines  are  introduced  as  an  example  of  good 
versification,  for  the  time  in  which  they  were  written : 

Here  Richard  Anguish  sleeps,  for  whom  alyTe 
Norwich  and  Cambridge  laUy  seem'd  to  strive. 
Both  call'd  him  son,  as  seemed  well  they  might; 
Both  challenged  in  his  Life  an  equal  right. 
Norwich  gaye  birth,  and  taught  him  well  to  speak 
The  mother-EngUsh,  Latin  phrase,  and  Greek : 
Cambridge  with  arts  adorn'd  his  opening  age, 
Degrees  and  judgment  in  the  Sacred  page. 
Yet  Norwich  gains  the  Vantage  of  the  strife. 
Whiles  there  he  ended,  where  begun  his  life. 

• 

I  know  not  who  composed  this  Epitaph.  The  subject  of 
it  was,  Richard  Anguish,  B.  D.  who  was  bom  at  Norwich, 
and  became  M.  A.  at  Cambridge  in  1606.  The  monument 
is  dated  Sept.  xxiv.  Anno  Domini  16 16. 

MAGDALEN   COLLEGE. 

I 

The  members  of  Magdalen  College  had  been  long  dis- 
tinguished for  their  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  in  their  literal  and  grammatical  sense. 
This  character  is  now  passing  over  to  Queen's  College,  un- 
der the  government  of  Dr.  Isaac  Milner.  The  Pepysian 
libmry,  belonging  to  Magdalen  College,  contains  a  rich 
collection  of  old  English  books.  It  has  this  significant 
motto  over  it.  Mens  cujusque  is  est  Quisque;  The  mind 
ia  the  Man.  The  Latin  is  quaint,  but  the  sentiment  is  an 
admirable  motto  for  an  old  library  2— A  collection  of  books 
is  the  soul  of  departed  authors. 

Mr.  William  Farish,  a  member  of  this  College,  and 
formerly  mathematical  tutor^  has  'the  merit  of  having  esto- 
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blished  a  course  of  very  useful  lectures,  which  he  deliven 
himself.  After  a  diligent  attention  to  the  different  manufac- 
tures of  this  country^  he  made  models  of  the  various  ma- 
chines and  instruments  employed  in  them.  These  he  works, 
and  exhibits  the  whole  process  carried  on  in  our  several  ma- 
nufactories. The  aim  of  Mr.  Parish  is  to  unite  theory  and 
practice,  to  bring  philosophy  from  schools  and  colleges  ioto 
the  concerns  of  active  life. — ^This  is,  to  deserve  well  of  the 
Community. 

WHAT  15  a  FELLOW  ofo  COLLEGE  ? 

Edmund  Gumey,  B.  D.  was  Rector  of  Edgefield,  in 
Norfolk,  formerly  a  Fellow  of  Bene't  College.  He  was  a 
man  of  humour,  and  stories  of  him  were  long  recorded  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  living.  When  he  held  a  fellowshipi 
the  Master  of  the  College  had  a  desire  to  get  possession  of 
the  Fellows'  garden  for  himself.  The  rest  of  the  Fellows 
V  resigned  their  keys,  but  Gurhey  resisted  both  his  threats  and 
entreaties ;  and  refused  to  part  with  his  key.  ''  The  other 
Fellows,"  said  the  Master,  '^  have  delivered  up  their  keys.'' 
'<  Then,  Master,"  said  Gumey,  ''  pray  keep  them,  and  joa 
and  I  will  keep  all  the  other  Fellows  out." — ^'  Sir,"  conti- 
nued  the  Master,  ''  am  not  I  your  Master?"— '^  Granted/' 
said  Gumey,  "  but  am  not  I  your  Fdlow?" 

MR.   GILBERT   WAKEFIELD. 

The  late  learned  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield,  formerly  Fellow 
of  Jesus  College,  being  once  asked  his  opinion  of  the 
poetry  of  Mr.  Pye,  the  Laureat,  replied,  that  he  had  read 
some  of  Mr.  Pye's  Poems,  of  which  he  thought  very  hand- 
somely. But  being  still  further  urged  to  give  his  opioioo  of 
an  Ode  that  had  just  appeared  in  the  public  prints,  he  de> 
sired  a  friend  to  read  it  to  him.  The  Introduction  contained 
somethmg  about  the  smging  of  birds :  Wakefield  abruptly 
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stopped  his  friend,  and  gave  his  opinion  as  follows^  in  allu* 
sion  to  the  Poet- Laufeat's  name: 

And  when  the  P^e  was  opened^ 

The  Birds  began  to  sing : 
And  *aB  not  this  a  dainty  dish. 

To  set  before  the  King  ? 

BBNE*T   COLLEGE.  ^ 

Bene't  College  seems  to  have  produced  a  greater  number 
of  prelates,  and  a  greater  number  of  confessors  for  Puri- 
tanism, in  proportion  to  its  size,  than  any  other  college  at 
Cambridge.  Archbishops  Parker,  Sterne^,  and  Tenison; 
Bishops  Ilgon,  Fletcher,  Gunning,  Greene,  Bradford, 
Mawson,  Sydal,  Goodryke,  Goodrich,  or  Gootheric,  Wo- 
mack,  aiid  the  late  Bishop  Yorke,  were  all  of  Bene't 
College.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  Masters  were 
Puritans.  Mr.  Robert  Browne,  who  gave  denomination  to 
the  Brownists,  was,  according  to  some,  educated  at  Bene't. 
One  of  the  Fellows,  Francis  Kett,  A.  M.  suffered  death  for 
certain  doctrines,  in  tb^  Castle  Ditches  at  Norwich ;  and  Mr. 
Henry  Barrow,  and  Mr.  John  Greenwood,  both  of  this 
College,  after  enduring  hunger,  cold,  and  nakedness  in  pri- 
son, were  executed  at  Tyburn.  Barrow  was  a  man  of 
some  talents  and  learning,  author  of  a  book,  intitled.  The 
History  of  False  Churches,  and  other  Treatises.  Of  this 
College  also  was  Arthur  Ashley  Sykes,  author  of  many 
theological  works  of  character,  but  no  hearty  friend  to  the 
present  ecclesiastical  establishment,  at  least,  not  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  Test  Acts.  Pembroke  Hall,  however,  has 
been  called.  Collegium  Episcopale. 

6ABBICK, 

A  late  Fellow  of  Peter-House,  was  unhappily  deranged 
*  Fel.  here;  A.  1033  made  Mailer  of  Jeros  CoHef^e. 
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in  hit  iQteUecto.  Tbe  following  lioes,  writteo  bj  him,  htfe 
been  justly  admired,  and  afford  proof  that  he  was  notdeiti* 
tute  of  genius. 

Th«  towD  bas  fouad  •at  diflPrmt  vmyf, 

To  praiM  its  diflPrant  Leans 
To  Barry  it  gires  loud  hozzaiy 

To  Garrick  only  tears. 


TBANSLATION  of    Q^^^I^   ELIZABETH'S   LETTER; 

seep.  21. 

• 

^'  Elizabeth,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  &c»  to  tbe  Noble 
Virgin,  endued  with  distinguished  virtue,  Margieu'et  Heyld, 
our  most  illustrious  friend,  greeting.  The  great  fame  which 
is  spread  about  of  your  virtue  and  integrity,  and  also  of 
your  no  common  respect  for  us,  occasions,  though  we  have 
not  seen  you  with  our  eyes,  that  we  treat  with  you,  at  this 
time,  in  a  familiar  manner  by  these. letters;  for  the  affiur, 
concerning  which  we  write,  will  not  be  more  desirable  tons, 
than,  as  we  bope,  happy  and  auspicious  to  you. 

'^  We  have,  at  this  time,  sent  into  Germany  the  bearer  of 
these,  Robert  Colshill,  a  gentleman  distinguished  for  his 
family,  and  also  for  the  virtue  and  consummate  fortitude  of 
his  mind,  a  pensionary  of  our  family,  very  dear  to  us,  to 
transact  business  of  ours  of  no  light  moment.  He  is  so  in- 
flamed with  the  bent  of  your  genius,  with  the  celebrity  of 
yoiu"  morals,  that  there  can  be  no  ardour  in  love  that  he 
does  not  possess;  which,  indeed,  we  conjecture  before- 
hand, has  been  long  very  well  known  to  you  by  man; 
tokens.  We  indeed  are  so  favourably  disposed  to  his  most 
honourable  wishes,  as  very  earnestly  to  desire  that  this  afiir 
may  have  a  favourable  issue,  according  to  his  prayers,  and 
so  much  the  rather,  because  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  tbe 
marriage  will  turn  out  fortunately  and  happily  for  the  advan- 
tage of  you  both ;  and  because  we  entertain  a  hope  that  yoo 
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will,  some  time  or  other,  come  into  England,  and  pay  us  a 
visit  (which  indeed  we  very  much  desire). 

''  What  weight  our  recommendation  may  have  with  you, 
will  rest  entirely  in  your  own  power.  But,  if  we  have  any 
judgment,  you  will  not  be  able,  in  choosing  a  husband,  to 
do  any  thing  more  prudent,  more  useful  in  point  of  inte- 
rest, or  more  calculated  to  advance  your  reputation,  than  to 
choose  the  man  of  our  recommendation ;— >all  which  we  have 
good  confidence  in,  and  firmly  promise  to  ourselves. 

**  Lastly,  we  testify,  as  much  weight  as  you  give  to  our 
recommendation  in  choosing  this  husband,  so  much  of  our 
favour  will  you  add  to  yourself;  and,  for  this  your  inclina- 
tion of  mind  towards  us,  you  shall  always  find  us  mindfiil  and 
grateful. .  Health  and  happmess  to  you.  Given  at  Green- 
wich, May  18,  1576,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  our  reign.'' 

The  introduction  of  the  above  letter  is  in  the  style  in 
which  letters  on  public  business  are  usually  written.  I 
therefore  asked  a  friend  to  whom  I  read  the  letter,  whether 
he  did  not  think  the  language  too  official  for  the  occamn  i 
He  replied,  if  it  was  not  too  official,  it  must  be  allowed  to 
have  been  very  officious* 

ABCHBISHOP   PARKER^S   LIBRARY.  ' 

Dr.  Fuller,  in  his  History  of  Cambridge,  styles  the  col- 
lection of  manuscripts  and  books,  left  by  Archbishop  Fmp- 
ker  to  Bene't  College,  ^*  The  Sun  of  English  Antiquitji 
before  it  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton." 

There  is  in  this  collection  a  letter  from  the  Privy  Council,  , 

ttgmfying  her  Majesty's  pleasure,  that  the  Archbishop  or 
his  deputies  should  be  permittee^  to  peruse  all  the  records  be- 
longing to  the  diasolved  monasteries.  This  letter  is  dated 
Howard  Place,  July,  1568,  printed  and  attested  by  I.  lu- 
cent, notary-public.  There  is  also  the  same  letter,  proba- 
bly dw  original,  says  Nasmitfi,  but  the  signatures  are  all  cut 
off.    In  Nasmkh'tf  excellent  Catalogue,  this  letter  ooaies 
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under  die  head  CXIV.  in  a  Codex  Ckartaceus,  in  folio;  m 
Titulus,  Epistolas  Principum. 

This  most  valuable  collection  forms  the  library  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking.  •  Parker^  previously  to  his  being  ad- 
vanced to  the  see  of  Canterbury^  had  been  Master  of  this 
.  College.  The  original  lefter  of  Henry  VIII.  recommend- 
ing  him  to  this  office^  is  among  the  manuscripts  of  the. 
Library. 

DIFFICULTY  of  OCCCSS   tO   PARKER'S    LIBRARY. 

The  difficulty  of  access  to  this  Library  is  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  contents.     It  is  subjected  to  the  followiog 
regulations.     Every  Fellow  takes  an  oath,  that  he  will  not 
injure  the  books ;  and  there  is  a  limited  time  for  coDsnldng 
them,  viz.    from  eight  to  eleven   o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  from  one  to  four  in  the  afternoon,  during  the  winter; 
and  from  six  to  eleven,  and  from  one  to  five,  in  die  sum- 
mer.     No    one   is    permitted    to    take    any    book   out 
of  the  college :   the  Master,  however,  may  have  three  at 
once  at  his  lodge,  but  no  more ;  or  the  same  number  may 
be  taken  to  a  Fellow's  apartments,  to  be  consulted  or  co- 
pied.   The  Masters  of  Gonville  and  C«us  College  and 
Trinity  Hall,  make  a  yearly  inspection  of  the  librarji  on 
the  6th  of  August,  when  they  dine  with  the  Society.    The 
penalty  for  every  leaf  of  a  manuscript  that  may  be  misaiDg 
is  fourpence ;  for  ev«y  sheet  two  shillings.    If  any  book  or 
manuscript  shall  be  missing,    the  supervisors  may  inflict 
what  punishment  they  please,  unless  the  book  is  restored 
within  six  weeks.     But,  if  six  manuscripts  in  folio,  eight  in 
quarto,  and  twelve  of  a  smaller  size,  are  lost,  and  not  re- 
stored within  six  months,  then  the  whole  library,  9nd  the 
plate,  which  he  left,  are  forfeited  to  Gonville  and  Gains 
College.    In  case  the  latter  proves  equally  faulty,  they  go 
to  Trinity  HaU;  Md,  if  Trinity  HaD  riiould  be  in  default, 
both  the  plate  and  the  library  revert  in  die  same  order. 
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-  The  monks  sometimes  thought,  that  the  most  effectual 
way  to  secure  a  curious  book,  was,  to  deliver  the  thief  orer 
to  the  devil.  After  an  inscription  in  a  manuscript  formerly 
belonging  to  a  monastery,  and  now  in  this  Library,  is  the 
following  malediction: — Quern  titulum  quicunque  fraudu* 
tenter  deleverit,  librumgue  ab  e&dem  ecclesi&  alienacerit,  de^ 
leat  eum  Deus  de  Libra  Vitas; — et  anathemateferiatur. — A 
Fr(^mentum  libri  primi  contra  Symnachum  is  accompanied 
with  the  following  verses : 

Hunc  quicunque  libra  m  Aedhelmo  depresseris  almO, 
Damtntiis  lemper  maneas  cum  sorte  malorum. 
Sit  pietate  Dei  sine,  qui  Vel  portet  ab  isto 
CsBDobio  librum  Aedhelmi  huoc  vel  rendere  tempteL 

The  terms  of  the  archbishop  were  more  gentle,  but  yet, 
perhaps  unnecessarily  strict.  These  manuscripts  are  of  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  six* 
teenth  centuries.  Some  are  as  old  as  the  tenth,  ninth,  and  • 
eighth.  They  relate  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and 
school-divinity;  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters;  to  the 
concerns  of  various  religious  houses,  of  the  University,  &c. 
A  few  of  them  are  in  the  old  Saxon  character. 

OLD   PRINTED   BOOKS. 

One  of  the  oldest  printed  books  in  the  University  is  in 
£mmanuel  College-Library,  which  contains  one  of  the 
best  collections  of  printed  books  at  Cambridge.  This  is  a 
copy  of  TuUy's  Offices,  printed  at  Mentz,  by  Fust,  or 
Faust,  anno  1465— -ar^e  quadam  perpulchra,  as  the  printer 
expresses  it.  There  is  another  copy  of  the  same  book,  by 
the  same  printer,  in  the  Publics  Library,  an.  1466 ;  both  of 
them  resemble  the  written  books  of  those  times.  There  are 
also  in  the  Public  Library  two  volumes  printed  a  very  few 
years  after  the  preceding;  and  it  is  surprising  to  observe  bow 
nearly  they  approach  to  the  elegance  of  modern  printing;  so 
that  theart  of  printingi  that  most  invaluable  invention,  must 
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Bave  trrived  at  perfection  almost  at  once.  But  die  oldest 
printed  book  of  all  at  Cambridge  is  the  CATHOLicoVy 
printed  anno  1460. 

The  most  curious  printed  book  is,  perhaps,  die  Ckrmam 
Chromcorum  of  Hartman  Schedel,  printed  at  Naremburgh, 
anno  1493-  Of  this  there  are  four  copies  at  least  at  Cam- 
bridge. Two  of  these  are  in  the  Public  Library,  one  in 
St  John's;  but  the  most  remarkable  belongs  to  Trinity  Col> 
lege.  There  are  various  paintings  19  it,  and  in  folio 
CLXXXIIL  are  representations  of  the  emperors,  seven 
electors,  princes,  and  counts  of  the  Germau  empire,  with 
their  arms  painted.  At  folio  CCLXL  is  a  monstrous  pic* 
ture  of  Antichrist,  with  seven  heads,  and  almost  as  minj 
colours,  with  an  inscription  in  manuscript  on  the  pedestal. 
In  folio  CCLXIL  is  another  picture  of  Antichrist,  with 
the  following  lines  on  the  opposite  page : 

Jadieabit  jadices  Judex  generalia  ; 
Nee  nihil  proderit  digoitas  papalis  | 

Sive  fit  epiaooptts  rive  cardinalis^ 
RcDS  oondemnabitur,  nee  dieetur  qualia  t 

Nee  nihil  proderit  qaicquam  aliegare, 
Neqne  exeipere  neqae  replicare, 
Kec  ad  apostolicam  sedem  appellare; 

Reus  condamnabitar,  neo  dieetur  quare. 
Cogitate  miseri  qui  et  quales  eatts, 
Qoid  in  hoe  judicio  dieere  potesUs, 
Idem  crit  Dominus,  Judex,  Actor,  Tastii* 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Baker  by  Masters  may  be  seen  a  nKMt 
complete  account  of  this  book.  Mr.  Masten  biaiself  also 
had  a  copy  of  it, 

ORIENTAL  MANUSORIFTS. 

Independently  of  the  great  variety  of  English,  and  ntfoj 
Latin  and  Greek,  manuscripts,  of  which  several  of  the  ist« 
tcr  were  purehased  al  Dr.  Askew's  sale;^  there  arsi  in  tbt 
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Public  Library,  many  Oriental  manoscripts.  The  follow* 
ing  inscription  is  written  on  the  most  beautiful  of  them  : 

^*  Pneclarus  iste  codex  Persicus  codex  auro  contra  assti* 
mandus  est,  turn  propter  argument!  prsstantiam,  et  nitidis* 
simam,  qua  scriptus  est,  manum,  turn  propter  picturarum, 
et  ornamentorum  compactionisq.  splendorem  atque  elegan- 
tiam. 

*^  Est  illi  titulus,  Agiaieb  Elmakloucot,  i.  e.  Mirabilia 
Rerum  Creatarum.  Author  hujus  operis  est  Zacharia  Ben 
Mohammed  Elcasuini,  ita  dictus,  quia  natus  erat  in  urbe 
Casbm  in  Persia.  Quidam  eum  cognominant  El-Koufi, 
quia  oriundus  erat  ex  urbe  Konfi  in  Arabia  aut  Chaldaea. 

''  Hie  liber  continet  longissimam  prefationem,  et  duos 
tmctatus,  quorum  prior  complectitur  res  a  nobis  remotissi- 
mm»,  uti  sunt  coeli,  astra,  meteora :  Posterior  ezpHcat  illas, 
quae  nobis  proximae  sunt^  veluti  Terra,  Aquse,  Metalla, 
Plantse,  Animalia,  Volucres,  Pisces,  8cc.  Nee  non  de  Sci* 
entiis  occultis,  de  Telesmatibus  et  cfeteris  Magiae  naUiralit 
partibus. — Salomon  Negri." 

Who  Salomon  Negri  was  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover ; 
and,  the  date*  of  the  book  being  inaccurate,  I  have  left  it  out. 
Sir  William  Jones,  it  seems,  said,  that  this  volume  was 
only  a  copy,  the  date  of  which  was  1388.  Dr.  Harwood, 
tfa<f  Anatomical  Professor,  has,  I  understand,  a  Persian  ma* 
nuacript  fiir  more  beautiful,  and  much  more  ancient,  than 
this.  There  are  also,  in  the  library  of  Emmanuel  College, 
twenty  diflFerent  Eastern  manuscripts,  in  the  Persian,  Ara* 
bic,  and  Turkish  languages,  of  which  there  is  a  critical  ac- 
count in  the  hand-writing  of  Sir  W.  Jones :  among  them  is 
a  poem  of  the  celebrated  poet  Sadi,  called  the  Gardens,  in 
praise  of  which  Sir  W.  Jones  is  very  copious ;  a  volume  of 
Hafez's,  the  Persian  Anacreon ;  and.  a  very  beautiful  Ko- 
ran. 

The  Oriental  manuscripts  in  the  public  library  were  given 
by  Dr.  Lewis.  This  gentleman  intended  to  have  presented 
them  to  Dr.  Ailhfon,  at  that  time  Master  of  Jesus  CoBege  \ 
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but  he  was  advised  by  Dr.  Ashton  himself  lo  give  them  to 
"  the  Public  Library.  A  few,  however,  that  were  not  so  dia* 
posed  of^  came  at  length  to  Dr.  Ashton,  who  presented 
them  to  his  own  college,  in  the  library  of  which  tfiey  are 
now  lodged. 

tBANSLATION  Oftkeubcve  INSCRIPTION. 

This  distiftiguished  Persian  volume  is  to  be  prised  more 
than  gold)  as  well  on  account  of  the  eicellence  of  the  argu* 
menty  and  the  very  beautiful  hand  in  which  it  is  written,  as 
of  the  splendour  and  elegance  of  the  paintings,  embellish- 
meuts,  and  binding. 

Its  title  is  Agiaieb  Elmakloucat,  that  is,  The  Wonders  of 
the  Creation.  The  author  of  this  work  is  Zacharia  Ben 
Mohammed  Elcasuioi,  so  called  because  he  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Casbin,  in  Persia :  some  name  him  El  Kouii,  be* 
cause,  he  sprung  from  the  city  of  Koufa,  in  Arabia  or 
Chaldea. 

This  book  contains  a  very  long  preface  and  two  tracts,  of 
which  one  embraces  things  the  most  remote  from  us,  such 
as  the  heavens,  the  stars,  meteors ;  the  latter  explains  those 
which  are  nearest  to  us,  such  as  the  earth,  waters,  metals, 
plants,  animals,  birds,  fishes,  &c.  It  also  treats  of  the 
'occult  sciences,  of  talismans,  and  other  parts  of  natural  roag^.'' 

A  list,  and  it  is  hoped  a  tolerable  correct  one,  of  MSS* 
Cant.  (Oriental  and  Greek,  principally  relating  to  Biblical 
literature)  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

OF  TUB  ANTIQUITY  OF  CAMBRID6B,  AS  A  PLACB  OF 
LBARNING  ;  A  CONTINUATION  OF  SIR  SIllONna 
D'BWBS'    speech    in    THII    HOU8B   OF   COMMONS.      Set 

p.  2  of  this  Volume^ 

And  now  I  come  to  speak  of  it,  as  it  hath  been  a  nurs^ 
of  learning :  nor  will  I  begin  higher  with  it  than  the  time  of 
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die  learned  Saxon  monarch.  King  Alfred^  because  I  sdp* 
pose  no  man  will  question  or  gainsay,  but  that  there  ara  ' 
sufiiciept  testimonies  of  certain  persons  that  did  together  in 
€!ambridgt  study  the  arts  and  sciences  much  about  the 
time.  And  it  grew  to  be  a  place  so  famous  for  learning 
about  tlie  time  of  William  the  First,  the  Norman,  >lhat  he 
sent  his  younger  son,  Henry,  thither,  to  be  there  instructed ; 
who  himself  being  afterwards  King  of  England,  by  the 
name  of  Henry  the  First,  was  also  sumamed  Beauderk,  in 
respect  of  his  great  and  invulgar  knowledge*  If  I  should 
undertake  to  allege  and  Touch  the  records  and  other  monu« 
ments  of  good  authority,  wfiich  assert  and  prove  the  increase 
and  flourishing  state  of  this  University  in  die  succeedmg 
ages,  I  should  spend  more  dme  than  our  great  and  weighty 
occasi<ms,  at  this  pnesent^  vriU  permit.  It  shall  therefore 
soflice  to  have  added,  that  the  most  ancient  and  first  en* 
dowed  CSollege  of  England  was  Valence  Cdlege  in  Cam* 
bridge,  which,  after  die  foundation  thereof,  as  appears  by 
one  of  our  Parliament  .Rolls,  remaining  i^xm  record  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  received  the  new  name  or  appeUadon  of 
Pembroke  Hall.  It  is  in  Rot.  ParSam.  de  anno  38  IT.  6^ 
Num.  31.  It  appealing  dierefore  so  evidendy,  by  all  dmt  I 
have  said,  that  Cambridge  is  in  all  respects  the  elder  sister; 
(which  I  speak  not  to  derogate  from  Oxford)  my  humble 
advice  is,  that  we  lay  aside  the  present  quesdon,  as  well  to 
avoid  division  among  ourselves,  as  to  entomb  all  further 
emulation  between  die  '  two  sisters ;  and  that  we  suffer  the 
present  bill  to  pass,  as  it  is  now  penned ;  and  the  rather, 
because  1  think  Oxford  had  the  precedence  in  the  last  bill 
#f  this  nature  that  passed  this  house." 


The  leaoed  Dr.  AmhoBy  Askew^  the  physician,  acquired 
great  reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  on  account  of  bis  col- 
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kotiori  of  Greek  inetiuscripiB^  wUch  was  at  the  time  more 
BumeroUt  and  more  valuable  than  that  of  any  odier  private 
gsndeman  in  Eogland*  His  collection  also  of  prbted 
Greek  books,  when  soM,  was  allowed  to  consist  of  a  greater 
number  of  scarce  and  valuable  editibns  of  the  classics,  than 
had  ever  before  been  exposed  to  sale  in  this  conntry. 

The  manuscripts  Dr.  Askew,  purchased  at  a  considerable 
expense  in  the  East,  and.  brought  them  with  him  into  £ng« 
land.  When  abroad,  Dr.  Askew  kept  an  Album,  which, 
among  blher  testimonies  to  bis  merit  from  distinguished  fo- 
reigners, contains  a  few  compliments  and  epigrams,  address- 
ed to  him  by  modem  Gtreeks*    To  one  of  these  is  prefixed 

the  following.  mscriptioB'—n^  rw  9t(3<afA*^»rmm,  nm  flyl«SpvsT8f  IMC 
ft^lW«V  AfX^vftt  B^ranttf,'  Ki^iov  Ki^ton^  Ammw  Atry^tf,     1  shall  UOt 

translate  this  bombastiC'  eulogy  into  plain  English;  I 
merely  quote  the<  inscription  to  shew  what  a  wretched  state 
of  slavery  is  beistiyed'ia  the  very,  language  of  a  people  once 
distingiuflhed  above  all  the  nations  of  the  world  for  dieir  love 
of  liberty  and  Itlfsntnre ;  for  the  person  who  wrote  this  in- 
scripliottan^' epigram  was  .an  Athenian,  most  probably  one 
of  .the:  best  sdiolars .  then  in  Jlthens.  Dr.  Askew's  AiiBUii 
is  among  the  manuscripts  of  Emmanuel  CoUegt. 


DB.  CLARKE  and  MB.  CRIPPS  of  JESUS  COLLEGE. 

Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Cripps,  of  Jesus  College,  who  have 
done  themselves  and  their  countiy  so  much  honour,  by 
their  zeal  and  perseverance  in  researeb,  daring  their  very 
extensive  travels,  have  brought  home  a  greater  variety  of 
natural  and  literary  curiosities,  minerals,  plants,  pictures, 
busts,  manuscripts,  &c.  than  was  ever,  as  is  supposed, 
brought  by  any  individual  into  England  before.  Their  col- 
lection of  Greek  manuscripts  is  said  to  be  more  valuable 
than  any.  brought  Irom  the  Eaat  since  the  time  of  .Dr. 
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Great  is  the  pleasure  commonly  experienced  by  travelleas 
from  the  same  countries  when  accidentally  meeting  in  very 
remote  regions ;  nor  could  it  have  been  a  less  ple^sun^ble 
feeling  to  these  gentlemen  to  have  paid  a  last  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  departed  merit.     When  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Cripps 
were  at  Athens,  they  heaved  the  sigh  of  sympathy  at  the 
grave  of  Mr.  Tweddle,  and  placed  over  it  an  ancient  st<Hie, 
with  a  suitable  testimony  to  his  worth.     Mr.  Tweddle  was 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  a  young  man,  not  more  distin^ 
guished  for  his  talents  and  leaniiqg,  than  for  his  love  of  vir« 
tiie  and  liberty.    He  went  abroad,  prompted  by  the.  same 
spirit  of  literary  inquiry  as  the  above  gentlemen,  and  from 
the > proofs  of  ability  and.  attainments  left  behind  him  in*: the 
University,  great  expectations  were  formed  of  his  researches ; 
and  his' arrival  was  looked  forward  to  with  great  ^mxiety  by 
hiS  friends :  but  be  fell  a  martyr  to  his  pursuits  at  Athens. 
Mr.  Tweddle,  before  he  left  England^  published  his  P&q« 
LirsioNBB  JuvENii.E«,  Pro^miis  Academicis  dignatas,  be- 
ing thirteen  in  number.    This  volume  is  as  much  distin- 
guished by  a  liberality  of  sentiment,   as  by  a  classical  ele- 
gance of  composition^  and  afforded  a  well-grounded  expec- 
tation that  the  author  would  arrive  at  great  distinction  in  the 
literary  world. 

Among  the  manuscripts  brought  over  by  Dr.  Clarke  and 
Mr.  Cripps,  is  one  of  the  greater  part  of  Plato's  works. 
It  is  more  than  900  years  old,  and  throws  light  on  some 
parts  of  Plato,  deemed  hitherto  unintelligible — These  MSS. 
are  now  possessed  ^  the  University  of  Oxford. 

* 
•it  /  *  •     . 

PR«  eandall's  Muscic  to  th^  oi>i^  on  the  installation 

,  .  of  ihe   DVK.^  ,Qf  GBAFi;pN. 

Gmy's  Qde  on  tl^e  Installation  of  die  Duke  of  Grafton 
^aiiesses  ,gi«at  poetical  beauties,  and  would  have  been 
more  admired,  had  it  not  been  surpassed  by  his  two  master- 
pieces, the  Bard,  and  the  Progress  of  Poetry.    It  was  set 

C9 
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ti  music  by  Dr.  Randall,  Profeasor  of  Mastc  at  die  time, 
and  a  very  skilful  organiat.  The  Doctor^  while  compomg 
it,  regularly  attended  Gray  for  three  months.  Gray  biinself 
possessed  a  very  accurate  taste  in  music,  had  a  very  high 
opinion  of  musical  expression,  and  weighed  every  note  of 
the  composition  with'  the  most  critical  exactness,  that  it 
might  forcibly  express  his  language  and  sentiments.  Gray, 
having  formed  his  taste  after  the  Italian  school,  was  no 
friend  to  the  noise  of  some  great  composers.  The  music 
therefore  is  formed  ratber  on  the  Italian  taste ;  but  when  ths 
Doctor  came  to  the  chorus,  Gray  exclaimed-— '^  I  have  now 
done  :-^make  as  much  noise  as  you  please." 

The  score  of  this  music  in  manuscript  is  still  possessed 
by  the  Doctor's  son,  Mr.  Edw.  Randall,  who  reudes  m  the 
tovm;  and  it  is  wished,  and  expected,  that  it  will  still  be  pab- 
lished,  it  having  been  suggested  to  him,  that  it  wontd,  fioubt* 
less,  prove  highly  acceptable  to  persons  of  taste,  and  lotersof 
harmony.  A  sacrifice  ought  to  be  offered  to  the  Moses  for 
delaying  the  publication  so  long : 

For  they  era  lediei  of  the  tweeleit  Batttre  j 
Bat,  if  neglectod,  wiU  boeoMO  faidigiMUit. 


LIBERTY. 

A  gentleman  of  Cambridge,  distinguished  as  much  for  hit 
wit  as  for  his  learning,  being  once  asked  the  difference  betweel 
orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy,  replied,  ^  Orthodoxy  is  tny 
doxy;  heterodoxy  is  your  doxy:''  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
give  a  more  accurate  definition.  The  ttan  nrfio  weH  eta- 
mines  his  own  jdoxy,  before  be  believes,  and  who  tretti 
other  people's  doxies  with  candour,  if  not  with  respect,  un- 
derstands correcdy  both  the  theory  and  practice  Cif  liberty. 
Credulity  makes  bigots,  and  bigotry  is  the  motlktr  of  brtolt* 
ranee. 
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KING  James's  wobes. 

Among  the  curious  books  in  the  Public  Library,  is  a  copy 
of  the  Latin  edition  of  King  James's  Works.  It  is  bound 
in  velvet  and  gold,  and  was  presented  by  the  monarch  him- 
self to  the  University.  X>n  the  binding,  the  King  has  writ- 
ten, Jacobus  R,  D.  D.  This  Latin  edition,  published  in 
l6\9f  is  a  translation  of  the  Englbh  edition,  first  published 
in  1616,  by  Henry  Montacute,  Bishop  of  Wmchester,  and 
Dean  of  the  King's  Chapel.  Both  editions  have  portraits  of 
Ib^  monarch  from,  the  same  paintings  but  the  inscriptions 
are  different.  The  Latin  edition  is  accompanied  with  these 
lines :  ^ 

lo  CArlo,  Rex  ttiagM,  tatm  Natnra  igvnuii, 

Ingenion  tcriptii  csprimit  ipM  tuis* 
ViTit  imago  prior,  non  est  nocitura  gecunda  ; 

Regi  Natoram  oedere  nonpadult. 

Under  the  portrait  prefixed  to  the  English  edition,  «re  the 
following  lines : 

Crownes  hare  Uieir  compasie,  leagth  of  da^s  thair  date  | 
THampltf  Uiaif  tombs,  felicity  its  fato ; 
Of  more  than  earth  can  earth  make  none  partaker, 
Bat  knowledse  makes  the  xiko  most  like  his  Maker. 

LOBD   bacon's  works. 

In  the  Public  Library  are  also  some  of  the  works  of  a 
mach  greater  man  than  James,  presented  too  by  himself  to 
hi»  'aln»  mater:  these  are  two  voloi^es,  bound  in  velinet and 
^jkt^9  of  tba  (reat  restorer  of  philosophy.  Lord  Bacon ; 
tfcd  £rst  coiita^img  bis  nine  books,  De  Digmiate  et  4y§'^ 
menik  Sdenliarum;  the  second,  his  Namim  Orgmum. 
Opposite  to  Ibe  tiU»-page  are  these  words^  in  Lord  Bacon'a 
\  francitcus  de  FerulamiQ  Vicecamm  St*  Albam,  alm^ 
itd.  Amdemm  CoMUdtrigjkm^    S. 
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Debita  filii,  quam  possum,  persolvo.  Quod  vero  fado, 
idem  et  vo^  hortor,  ut  augmentis  scientiarum  strenue  ineum^ 
baits,  et  in  animi  modestia  libertatem  ingenii  retineaCis,  fie- 
que  tahntum  a  veteribus  concreditum  in  sudario  reponatis, 
Affuerit  proctildubio  et  affuherit  divini  luminis  gratia,  si 
humiliatd  et  submissa  religioni  phihsophiA,  clavibus  sensus 
legitime  et  dextre  utamini,  et  amoto  omni  contradictionis 
studio  quisque  cum  alio,  ac  si  ipse  secum,  disputetis. 

The    EDITIO    PRINCEPS   of  IilVY. 

I  have  already  given  an  account  of  a  few  curious  books, 
and  some  of  the  oldest  printed,  in  the  Public  Library :  under 
that  head  may  also  be  placed  a1)eautiful  and  valuable  copy 
of  Livy,  an  Editio  PvincepSy  (perhaps)  or  first  edition, 
put  forth  after  the  invention  of  printing.  It  is  in  two  vo- 
lumeS)  folio. 

At  the  beginning,  Dr.  Farmer,  late  librarian  to  the  Public 
Xibrary,  has  written  the  following  notice :  '^  This  edition 
was  not  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Mead  or  Dr.  Askew,  nor  is 
it  in  the  King's  Library,  or  any  known  library  in  England. 
The  two  volumes  are  worth  at  least  50K 

"  Oci.2,2,  1784.  ^     R.  Fabmer.'* 

These  two  volumes  are  certainly  fellows,  but  had  been 
separated  for  many  years,  at  what  time,  or  by  what  means, 
is  unknown;  but  the  history  of  their  re-nnion  is  rather  curi- 
ous, and  will  be  explained  in  the  following  extract  of  a  let- 
ter to  Dr.  Farmer,  from  Mr.  G.  Nicol. 

''  I  hsLVt  herewith,  agreeably  to  my  promise,  sent  the 
volume  of  Livy ;  and,  if  it  turns  out  what  I  hope  it  is,  the 
'first  volume  of  the  book  in  your  public  libraiy,  I  shall  be 
happy,  through  yoiir  means,  to  have  placed  it  tfaere^  I 
bought,  it,  as  I  belit^v^  I  told  you,  at  Hoblyn*s  sale,  and 
since  that  have  put,  as  you  see,  a  new  coat  on  its  back. 
Printing  types  are  so  veiy  niuch'  alike^  that  it  is  BOt>ea8jlo 
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carry  them  in  the  eye^  bat  you  will:  easily  diseqver  by  ocoap*- 
rison.  If  I  judge  rights  both  the  volume  in  the  Public 
Library,  and  this  now  sent,  are  printed  by  Vindelin,  of 
Spire  (who  was  the  firsts  with  his  brother  John,  .who,  printed 
at  Venice)  notwithstanding.. the  volumes  of  iipnsense  that 
have  been  written  about  the  Decor  Puellarum  of  Nic.  Jen- 
son,  1461*  This  will  be  seen  by  looking  at  .the  ^d;  of  your 
volume,  wb^e  you  will  find  the  bajre.d^te  H70,.  with,  a  long 
copy ^f  vefses,  the  seventh  line  of  which  luns^  thus: — 


>  I 


Et  Vindelino  deb^bis  tu  quoq,  foirmasy  &c.   . 

But,  whedier  the  volume  now  sent -id  by  thie  same  printer, 
can  be  l^nown,  as  I  hafve  already  said,  by  com]S>arison  otAf. 
If  Li  a  book  of  such  rarity,  that  I  have  never  seen  it,  and 
indeed  I  know  of  no' copy,  but  one  in  the  Publit  Library  at 
Lyons**  It  is  assuredly  the  first  volume  of  Livy,  with  a 
date;  for. that  of  the  Bishop  of  Aleria,  pripted  by  Sweyn* 
beynn  and  Pannartzf,  and  that  of  Campanus,  pruited  by 
Udalrictts  Gallus,  have  neither  of  them  a  date,  and  there- 
fore the  printing  of  them  can  only  be  ascertained  by  circum- 
stances, which  at  this,  distance  are  often  fallacious, 
^'  Believe'  me  jrour  obedient  servant, 

'*  George  Nicol. — Strand/' . 

These  two  volumes^  therefore,    are  now,    it  is   to  be 

*  I  have  perused  tiro  copies  of  4his  very  edition,  one  lately  imported  by- 
Messrs.  Longman,  Harst^and  Co.  booksellers,  from  the  celebrated  Library  of 
Gasparoli,  Antwerp;  the  other  from  ihe  Collection  of  Qrmen  Didot,  of 
Paris.  There  is  also  one  now  in  the  King's  Collection,  another  in  Lord 
Spencer's. 

f  FAbrickM  had  not  99m  this  {^EdUh  princept^  he  osHs  U),  yet  gives  it  a 
date,  1470.  Biblktk.  LaU  Ed,  1781.  In  the  Library  of  Lord  Spencer  there 
is  a  oopy«  but  without  a  date.  Audiffridi  firmly  maintains  this  (printed  by 
Sweynheym  ^nd  Pannartz)  to  be  the  JEicbV.  princept.  ESt.  Rom.  p.  25.  Fa- 
bri6ius»  too,  gives  dolet  to  Vdalricus  QaUus's  editions  (1471,  I478)y  whieh 
yet  have  none.  In  the  test,  I  say,  p^rkapi^  Ihat^f  14*70,  stay  biQ  ^  Edit, 
prioceps;  but  mwXprobakbi  it  is  not 
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hoped,  brought  td  their  proper  tnd  latt  home — Pace  qukh 
tant. 

MB.  TtEWHltVt  6BACB  foT  the  RBMOVAt  of  SUB8CKIP- 

TioN  at  the  TiMB  of  taking  dbgrbeb, 

"  Pkceat  tobis,  ut  illi,  qui  munia  scholastica  b  legiis 
etatutis  contenta  expleverinty  in  poatertttn  ribi  eon^sam 
habeant  gratiam  pro  gradn  in  aKqua  facultate  aoscipieiKla, 
etsi  tribuB  ardculia  in  canone  triceaimo  sexto  compreheuu 
non  subscripserint ;"  that  is— May  it  please  you,  that  those, 
who  have  discharged  the  school-eicrtiaes.  tsontained  in  Ae 
royal  atatutes,  may  in  future  have  4t  gtacf  granted  to  tiieo 
for  takiflg  a  dq;ree  io  any  facnUyj  although  they  ifaall  not 
have  subscribed  the  three  articles  im.  the  thirty-eixth  csftoo. 

THE   I^BrvSIAN  LIBKAHY,    MA<^DAIiBN   COLLBOE. 

This  collection  \vas  made  by  a  genUemaa,  who  was  tnMDg 
the  fint  collectors  of  rare  books  in  tfab  country,  SsBiael 
Pepys  Esq.  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  in  die  re^  of 
Charles  IL  and  James  II.  He  died  in  ITOt,  and  bequeidi- 
edhis  collection  to  Magdalen  College,  where,  according  to 
his  will,  a  new  building  was  erected  to  receive  them. 

Among  many  other  valuable  ardcles  here,  may  be  reckon- 
ed the  following :  some  choice  prints,  the  most  curiouf  of 
which  are  the  twelve  Cttsars  and  then*  wiv^s,  taken  from  u 
original  painting  by  Titian ;  fac-similes  of  die  hand-writing 
'  of  distinguished  persons,  who  corresponded  with  Mr.  P^ 
pys;  and  various  fragments  of  hand- writing  of  different  per* 
sons,  for  several  hundred  years  back ;  various  MS8.  of  Mr. 
Pepys's  writing,  relating  principally  to  the  maritime  silairs 
of  Scotland  {  a  coUection  of  old  English  ballads,  to  the 
•mount  of  fiOOO^  in  five  folio  volumes^  begun  by  Mr.  Sd- 
den,  finished  by  Mr.  Pepys,  and  brought  down  to  the  ]^ 
1700;   two  volumes  of  Scottish  poetry,  one  in  folio,  the 
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tither  in  quarto^  called  tii«  Mutlaod  ColIectioiiSi  IIm  foraier 
in  the  hand-writing  of  Sh'  Richard  Maitland,  th«  latter  of 
Miss  Marj  Maitland,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Ricbaitl's.  The 
folio  was  begun  in  1555,  and  finiabed  in  1585 ;  die  quarto 
was  begun  in  1585,  and  completed  in  1587*  It  compi^ 
faends  Poems  written  from  about  14£0  to  1586. 

From  die  collection  of  old  Englbh  ballads.  Bishop 
Percy  enriched  his  three  volumes  of  Ancient  English  Poe- 
try; and  from  th^  Mutland. collection,  Mr.  Pinkerton en- 
tirely composed  his  two  volumes  of  Ancient  Scottish  Poems. 
The  latter  gentleman,  who  dil^enUy  examinal  this  library, 
and  who  is  vrell-read  in  ancient  writings,  sa^s  of  it, 
speaking  in  reference  to  old  English  books,  ^  that  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  curious  in  England,  those  of  the  British 
Museum  excepted." 


TRINITY   AUHIT-ALB* 

A  person  more  distinguished  for  drinking  copiously  of  die 
liquor  of  Helicon,  than  of  the  fermentations  of  Sir  John 
Barleycorn,  Was  extremely  disgusted,  on  hearing  mention 
made  of  Trinity  Audit-Ale.  "  Odious!"  Exclaimed  the 
learned  gentleman ;  *'  can  any  associations  be  more  offisnsive 
than  a  literaiy  society  and  a  brewery  ?  What  can  Trinity 
AudiuAle  mean  V*  A  person  in  company,  accustomed  to 
feel  about  for  analogies,  began  to  set  his  vrits  at  work,  to 
trace  the  connexion,  and,  if  necessary,  to  frame  an  apo- 
logy for  Trinity  Audit-Ale.  He  proceeded  thus :  ^  Have 
Jiot  Uie  Muses  in  all  ages  had  thar  favourite  beverage,  their 
water  of  Helicon,  their  fountain  of  Aganippe,  their  Pe- 
gasean  streams,  their  Pons  Cabdlinus?  And  why  may  not 
a  learned  society  have  its  de  ?  Have  not  Poets,  Btewise, 
in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  celebrated  Bacchus,  the 
genialU  contitar  uva,  the  planter  of  the  genial  vine  i  And 
why  should  not  a  learned  society  ascribe  due  honoure  to  Sir 
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Jolin  Birleyconi  T'    Ale^'*  thought  he  again,  ''  b  a  kind  of 
conpromiae  betweea  wiae  an4  wat^.    Poets  aod  men  of 
faacy  are  fond  of  wine,  matheaiaticiaiis  and  men  of  pro- 
fundily  drink  water.    Ale  is .  ^  kind  of  link  between  both, 
where  men  of  fancy  and 'men  of  profundity  may  all  unite. 
Then  again,  has  not  every  country,  almost,  its  favourite  li- 
quor f.    Hence  the  Spartan  broth;  the  Fr^qch.soup;  Qer- 
.mans  have  their  ipnm;  the  Dutch  love  the  Juniper  berry; 
.the  Scotch  and  the  Irish  .are  a,ttached  to.  whiskey.     Why 
should  not  a  learned  society  have  its,  ale?  .  Nay,  have  not 
people  of  different  ^professions  their  appropriate  liquors? 
Physicians  love  port.;  sailors  punch  and  grog ;  lawyers  cof- 
.lee;  and,  to  ascend  as  high  as  pos^bl^^  have  not  the  gods 
their  piectar  i" 

But  away  with  reveries !  a  single  fact,  well  ascertained, 
saves  trouble,  and  demolishes  many  a  system  of  analogies. 
To  the  question.  What  can  Trinity  Audit-Ale  mean?  a 
plain  answer  remains  to  be  given. 

To  audit  is,  as  every  body  knows,  to  close  an  account; 
and  it  is  equally  well  known^  that  the  Colleges  possess 
.throughout,  the  kingdom  numerous  estates,  which  they  let  to 
different  tenants.  Now,  when  the  tenants  come  to  the  Col- 
lege, at  the  close  of  the  year,  to  have  their  accounts  au- 
dited, it  ^8  customary  with  the  Society  to  invite  them  to 
dinner;  and,  as  good  eating  requires  good  drinking,  there  u 
spme  excellent  ale  brewed  on  the  .occasion  by  Trinity  Col- 
lege,, hence  called  Tbinity  Audit- Ale*  Of  this  rare 
beverage  the  Society  is  by  no  means  parsimonious.  A  vast 
quantity  of  it  is  brewed,  and  very  liberal  portions  of  it  are 
conveyed  by  the  Fellows  to  their  friends  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  The.  &me  of  Trinity  Audit-Ale  is  as  Air  extended 
as  that  of  Cottenham-cheese.  Who  has  not  heard  of  Tri- 
nity  Audit- Ale  ?  a  liquor  more  penetrating  than  Dorchester 
ale,  and  more  substantial  than  3 AOWN*sTODTf 
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GREEK   MAKuSCBIPTS.  ' 

Mofitfuucon,  in  his  Palaooraphia  Grjeca,  makes 
mention  of  the  -Greek  Manuscripts  ifi  the  libraries  «t  Canf- 
bridge,  in  the  foHowing  order: 

In  Emmanuel  College,  a'  few. 

In  Trinity  College,  about  twen^.* 

In  Sydney  College,  a  few. 

la  Gonvile  and  Caius,  a  few. 

In  Bene't  College,  a  few. 

In  the  Public  Library,  a  few.  >  ^^ 

Montiaucon's  account,  however,  is .  nec^Sji^rily  very  in- 
complete, This  learned  man  bad  not  exapnined  these  libro- 
ries,  as  he  had  many  of  those  on  the  Continent,  ^jesides^ 
additions  have  been  made,,  more  particularly  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege Library,  and  to  the  Public  Library,  since  the  time  of 
Montfaucon.  The  Palsographia  Graeca  was  published 
MDCCVIII.  since  which  time  Trinity  Library  has  been  en- 
riched with  some  of  the  learned  Dr«  Rich.  Bentley's  Gieek 
Manuscripts  and  of  Dr.  Thomas  Gale's.  The  latter  were 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Roger  Gale,  the  Doctor's 
son,  and  include,  among  several  other  manuscripts,  Pho- 
tius's  Greek  Lexicon,  which  was  copied  by  the  late  learned 
Greek  Professor,  for  publication. 

The  Public  Library  has  been,  in  like  manner,  enriched  by 
mtny  of  Dr.  Anthony  Askew's  and  Dr.  John  Taylor's  MSS. 
the  ileamed  editor  of  Demosthenes;  though  the  latter  did  bat 
accompany  those  of  Dr.  Askew,  to  whom  Dr.  T.  had  be> 
quealhed  them.  They  consist  of  Dr.  Taylor's  own  writings 
on  various  branches  of  Greek  literature,  and  on  other  matters. 
Dr.  Askew's  were  all  Greek  tfianuscripts,  disUiHSuished  among 
which  are  a  copy  of  iSschyW^  Tragedies^  of  Lycophron's 
Cassandra,  and  nutny  others. 
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Codex  Beiae;  or,  a  Grneco-Latiii  Maooscript  of  the 
Four  Gospdsy  and  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  presented  to  the 
University  by  Theodore  Beza,  in  the  year  1581. 

Cantabrigiensis  2/ a  Mannscript  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  of  PauFs  Epistles.  This  manuscript  was  col- 
lated by  Mills,  but  more  accurately  by  Mr.  Wigley,  of 
Christ's  College,  for  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Chronologist.  Jack- 
son  bequeathed  the  collation  to  Jesus  College,  of  iriiicb 
society  he  had  been  a  member;  and  there  it  is  preserred 
with  his  other  manuscripts. 

Cantabrigiensis  5;  or.  Codex  of  Emmanuel  College,  is  a 
Manuscript  of  all  the  Episdes,  in  duodecimo.  It  b  not  of 
great  antiquity.  Its  readings  are  published  in  the  London 
Pblyglot,  and  have  been  thence  copied  into  other  editions. 

Cantabrigiensis  4,  No.  495,  in  the  Public  Library,  is  a 
Manuscript  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Episdes, 
of  the  twelfth  century. 

An  Evangelistarium;  or,  the  Gospels  divided  as  they 
were  to  be  read  on  particular  Days,  in  the  Library  of 
Christ's  College.  The  following  notice  is  written  at  the 
beginning — Eoangetia  cum  Deo  sii^uUs  diebtu  lecta,  uic^i- 
eniia  die  dominieo. 

E  dono  Francisci  Tayleri,  Julj/  24,  1654. 


A  Mannscript  of  the  Four  Gospels,  purchased  at  Dr. 
AskeWs  sale  for  twenty  powuis.  It  belongs  te  the  Fablic 
Library,  and  is  in  one  volume,  folio* 

A  Mannscript  of  the  Goqpels  in  Gonviie  and  Caias 
libraiy. 

CodcK  Aug^ensk  in  Trinity  College  Library.  The  Gmk 
text  is  written  in  capital  or  tnwNrt  ielleia,  the  Latin  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  letters.    It  formerly  belonged  Co  Drv  Benlley. 
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To  these  might  probably  be  added  a  few  odiers. 

Of  the  vftrious  xnanii8cript8  of  the  Neir  Testament  ia 
these  libraries^  there  have  been  more  particular  accounts 
than  have  been  given  of  the  other  manuscripts.  Wetstem^ 
Mills,  Griesbacfa  *^  in  their  various  Prolegomena,  aqd 
others,  have  gone  into  these  matters*  Some  of  them  are 
noticed  also  in  the  Catal.  Libr.  Mstorum  Anglise  et  Hiber«i 
niae  of  1697;  and  in  ThomsB  Jamesii  Ecloga  Ozomo-Can«  ^ 
labrigiensis  of  I6OO;  but  the  fullest  account  is  contained  in 
Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament;  and  Mi- 
cbaelis's  account  has  been  considerably  improved  and  cor* 
rected  by  his  learned  translator.  Bishop  Marsh,  die  Lady 
Maigaret's  Professor  of  Divinity.  The  latter  gentleman  ia 
eminently  distinguished  at  Cambridge  for  his  critical  invesli<' 
gation  of  these  matters. 

Of  all  tiiese  Greek  Manuscripts  of  die  New  Testaoieift/ 
the  most  curious,  as  being,  perhaps,  the  moqt  ancient  Greek 
manuscript  in  the  woiid,  is  the  Codes  Beds ;  or,  Theodore 
Beaa's  Grseco-Latin  Manuscript  of  the  Four  Gospels^  and 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Of  this  Codex,  therefore,  a  distinct 
and  rather  extensive  account  shall  be  given  in  the  proper 
plaoe,  and  also  a  lai|;e  list  of  Greek  MSS.  particularly  of 
sttch  as  relate  to  the  New  Testament. 

CHAUCER. 

There  is  little  .certunty  as  to  the  family  and  rank  of 
Chaucer;  and  many  other  particulars  relative  to  him  are 
equally  unascertained.  It  is,  however,  agreed,  that  he  is  to 
be  reverenced  by  all  i^es,  as  a  profound  scholar,  no  less 
than  admired  as  an  exquisite  poet : 

Virtw  flottriaheUi  ia  ChAQcer  ttill, 

iW  Death  •£  hym  haUi  wrought  hit  will. 

«  A  very  degsai  edition  of  Oriethach's  Novum  Testamentum  Creed  waf 
pritttedia  17M,  at  the  expense  of  the  Bake  of  Grafton,  the  ChanceUor  of 
tta  IMvwity,  saA  iboalated  athis  dlkeotte^ 

I 
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It  18,  alsoi  generally  admitted,  that  Cambridge  had  a  share 
in  his  education.  It  camiot,  therefore,  be  ill-placed,  to 
say   something   here    concerning  the    Father  of   English 

Poetry. 

The  following  observations  apply  not  to  his  life,  but  to 
his  writings ;  and  I  follow  the  order,  tliough  not  the  lan« 
guage,  of  a  manuscript  letter  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Chaucer,  in  the  Public  Library^ 

Some  poetical  pieces  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  are  among  the 
first  edited  worksj  after  printing  was  known  in  this  country. 
William  Caxton  was  the  collector,  as  well  as  the  printer  of 
diem.  It  seems,  however,  that  be  did  not  send  them  forth 
in  one  collection.  Fjor,  though  Stow  observes,  that  Canton 
was. the  first  who  published  the  works  of  Chaucer,  yet  tUs 
observation  respects,  probably,  some  poems,  printed  sepa« 
ralely,  not  complete  collections-  of  .his  works,  such,  as  were 
made  .by  subsequent  editors. . 

.TheCanterbury  Ta)^  were  first  made  public  by  Richard 
Pynson,  from  a  copy  prepared  for'  the  press  by  William 
Caxton:.  nor  can  it  be  collected,*  from  any  thing  said  by 
Pynson,  that  the  Canterbury  Tales  had  ever  been  printed 
before.  Caxton  and  Pynson  succeeding  so  well,  and  giving 
so  much  satisfaction,  others  were  encouraged  to  proceed 
further,  and  several  improved  editions  of  Chaucer's  works 
followed.  William  Botevil,  alias  Thinne,  Esq.  succeeded 
Caxton  and  Pynson.  He  procured  many  old  copies  of 
Chaucer's  works,  corrected  a  great  variety  of  errors,  priuted 
some  things  not  published  before,  and  superadded  to  the 
whole,  notes  and  expositions.  This  edition  was  presented  to 
the  public  in  1540,  in  folio,  by  Thomas  Bertholet,  and 
dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.  In  1560,  Stow,  the  antiquary, 
collated  this  edition  with  various  MSS.  some  of  which  had 
been  collected  by  James  Shirley,  Esq.  who  died  in  the 
year  1540.  Several  things  of  Chaucer's .  not  published  be- 
fore were  here  added  by  Stow,  and  two  yeacs  after  he  j<^ned 
to  Chaucer's  Poems  some  pieces  of  Lydgate's,    He  then 
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drew  up  an  hiatorical  Account  of  the  Lifei  Preferraent,  .Fs« 
mily,  and  Death  of  Chaucery  which  he  formed  principallj' 
out  of  the  records  in  the  Tower.  From  these  documents 
was  composed  the  Life, of  Chaucer^  which  accompanies 
the  edition  of  his  works,  by  Mr.  Speght.  Some  time  after 
this,  Speght's  edition  was  corrected  in  numerous  plaqes,  by 
Francis  Thinne,  Lancaster  Herald  at  Arms^  a  gentleman 
well  read  in  English  antiquities,  and  descended  from  the 
William  Thinne  already  mentioned.  Various  notes  were 
added  to  this  corrected  copy,  and  the  whole  was  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Speght.  From  these  was  formed  the  folio  edi- 
tion of  Chaucer's  Works  of  1602. 

The  original  letter*  was  written  by  Thomas  Heame^  the 
learned,  Oxford  antiquary,  and  justly  celebrated  too,  not* 
withstanding  he  was  besmeared  by  Swift  in  the  following 
wicked,  witty  lines : 

Quoth  Time,  Poz  on  yon,  Tbomai  Hearae ! 
Whatever  I -forget*  yoa  lea^o. 
Damme!  quoth  Thomas,  in  p, pet, 
Att  that  I  learn,  yoa  aooa  forget. 

<  •  •  r  f  • 

1  *  • 

Chaucer  himself  informs  us,  in  his  Coubtb  of  Loy£, 
that  he  was  a  scholar  of  Cambridge : 

My  name,  alas  !  my  harte  why 
Philogenet  I  cald  am  ferre  and  nere 
Of  Cahrige  Gierke. 

Several  of  his  Poems,  too,  were  written  at  Cambridge : 
add  to  this^  that  the  learned  editor  of  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  brother'of  the  gentleman  of  that  name  men* 
tioned  before,  was  an  Oxford  man ;  so  that  he  had  no  pr^ju- 

*  Since  writing  the  above  article,  1  find  that  Heame's  letter  has  been 
printed.  It  makes  the  fourth  number  of  the  Appendix  to  HeaVoe*s  idition 
<Qi  Robcfi  of  OlOucMtei's  Chronicle.    Oxford,  17M. 
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dice,  dispoaii^  him  to  gire  to  Cambridge  more  of  Chaucer, 
dian  was  properly  her  doe. 


Mil.  BACKHOUSE. 

A  Fellow  of  a  College,  whose  oame  was  Backhouse, 
(sounded  Bacchus),  unfortunately,  once  found  a  young  gen- 
tleman on  his  staircase,  sprawling  at  full  length,  being  fuller 
of  the  juice  of  the  vine,  than  young  gentlemen  ought  to  be. 
Backhouse  took  hold  of  him,  and  hauling  him  along  some- 
what coarsely,  began  to  expostulate  with  him.  The  youth 
was  thus  brought  to  his  recollection,  when,  on  rubbing  his 
eyes,  and  feeling  Backhouse  drag  him  down  stairs,  he  ex* 
claimed — 

Quo  me,  Bacche,  rapii,  tui 
Plenum?    Hoi. 

MR.   KENDAL,  of  PETER-HOUSE* 

The  following  lines  were  written  by  the  author  of  the  lines 
on  Garrick,  before  mentioned.  They  are  in  the  same  veio 
as  the  former,  and  a  continuation  of  the  same  subject. 
They  cannot  fail  to  please  many  readers : 

A  king?    Aye^  erery  iQcl^  «  king — 

Such  Barry  doth  appear ; 
Bot  Garrick't  quite  another  Uilng; 

He's  ev'ry  inch  King  Leai. 

MR.  CHRISTOPHER  SMART,  late  of  PEMBROKE   HAtU 

Mr.  Smart,  formerly  Fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  wu  a 
man  of  geniusi  greatly  admired  in  his  day  at  Cambridge,  for 
poetical  exercises.     His  Tripos  Poenu  had  peculiar 
it,  and  were  ail  accounted  worthy  of  aa  PngtHi 
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latioo.  He  obtained  the  Seatonian  prize  *  five  times.  The 
poems  are  characterized  by  a  religious  enthusiasm  quite  na- 
tural to  the  writer,  and  are  still  further  replete  with  the  en* 
thusiasm  of  poetry.  They  are  excellent  of  the  kind.  The 
sensible  account  of  Smarf  s  Life,  prefixed  to  his  Poema, 
was  written  by  Mr.  Hunter,  formerly  Fellow  of  Sydney. 

Christopher  was  no  less  distinguished  for  his  Latin  than 
his  English  poetry.  He  put  Pope's  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's 
Day,  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  and  Milton's  F Allegro,  into 
Latin  verse.  He  also  possessed  great '  wit  and  sprigbtliness 
io  conversation,  which  would  readily  flow  off  into  exteo^po- 
rary  verse.  The  following  spondiac,  on  the  three  Univer- 
sity  Bedels,  who  all  happened  to  be  fat  men,  is  an  expres- 
sive effusion  of  this  kind : 

Pinguia  tergeminonim  abdomina  Bedellorum. 

Three  Bedelt  sound,  with  paunches  fat  and  round. 

D. 

ft 

and  equal  to  Joshua  Barnes's  extemporary  version  of — 

Three  blue  beans  in  a  blue  bladder. 
Tgii(  NvofAOi  xy«yoi  in  xv$*»ji  Hvmftn^t* 

DR.  WILLIAM  DELL,  formerly  master  q/*  goxvile  and 

CMVB   COLLEGE. 

There  is  a  small  catalogue  of  the  portraits  in  the  various 
libraries,  lodges,  and  college-halls,  in  Cambridge,  edited  by 
the  present  Mr.  Kerrich,  a  gentleman  distinguished  as  a  man 
of  taste.  This,  of  course,  is  a  useful  little  guide,  though 
it  is  become  somewhat  scarce.  The  reader' will  find,  by  this 
catalogue,  that  the  Lodge  of  Caius  contains  the  portraits  of 

*  A  prixe  of  forty  pounds  yalne,  left  by  a  Mr.  Seaton,  to  b^  given  t<t% 
Master  of  Arts,  who  writes  the  best  poem  on  a  given  religious  subjcet. 
Tbe  poem  must  be  in  English,  and  the  prisee  is  annual. 

D 
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oil  the  Masters,  from  the  time  of  the  re»buildiog  of  die 
College,  except  Dr.  William  Dell's.  Who,  theo,  was  Dr. 
Dell?  And  how  happened  it,  that  his  portrait  was  not 
admitted  into  honourable  society  with  the  Masters  of 
Caius? 

Dr.  Ddl  was  some  time  Chaplain  to  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax's  army,  author  of  Sermons  and  Discourses,  m  two 
volumes,  preached  and  printed  from  between  1661  and 
1660.  Dr.  Calamy  says  of  him,  that  he  was  a  *^  very 
peculiar  and  unsettled  man,  challenged  for  three  cootradic- 
tions:  1.  for  being  against  Infant-baptism,  and  yetbaving 
his  own  children  bnptized ;  ft.  for  preaching  against  unmr- 
aities,  when  he  held  the  headship  of  a  college ;  3.  for  being 
qgainst  tithes,  yet  taking  2001.  per  annim^  at  his  living  at 
Yelden,  in  Bedfordshire." 

Dr.  Dell  was  an  enemy  to  the  Presbyterians :  we  are  not, 
therefore,  to  look  for  the  most  favourable  account  of  him 
from  one  of  that  party.  From  his  discourses,  it  appean, 
that  he  was  no  friend  even  to  universities,  at  least,  as  tbsa 
constituted ;  and  that  he  was  the  first  person  in  this  countrj 
who  wrote  against  baptism.  He  was  a  kind  of  Quaker. 
He  seenu,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  been  a  man  of  talenti 
and  of  piety.  Further  still,  he  disapproved  of  divini^ 
degrees,  supporting  himself  by  the  authorities  of  Wickliffs 
of  Hus,  and  of  Luther. 

His  opinion,^  moreover,  was,  that,  instead  of  universi* 
ties,  as  now  constituted,  and  confined  to  two  towns,  there 
should  be  public  literary  seminaries  in  every  large  town  in 
the  kingdom.  Such  were  some  of  the  sentiments  of  Dr. 
DeD,  though  it  is  not  intended  to  discuss  them  here.  It  is 
evident,  from  his  dbcourses,  that  he  expected  a  change 
both  in  the  church  and  universities ;  that  he  was^i^ting  and 
wishing  for  a  change,  and  doing  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
hasten  it.  And  a  change  did  take  place,  though  not  such 
an  one  as  was  expected  by  him*  That  diange  ousted  ban 
«nd  his  party.    Snch  is  the  histoiy  of  Du  William  Dell; 
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and  hence  the  portrait  of  Dr.  William  Dell  is  not  admitted 
into  honourable  society  with  the  Masters  of  Gonvile  and 
Caius. 


KORRISIAN    PBI2B. 

A  Mr.  Jaba  Noiris^  formerly  of  Norfolk^  left  the  smn  of 
twelve  pounds  to  be  given  to  the  author  of  the  best  Pt^se 
Essay  on  a  Religious  Subject.  Seven  pounds  four  shillings 
of  it  are  to  purchase  a  gold  medal ;  the  remainder  is  expand- 
ed in  books.  The  Norrisian  Professor  gives  the  subject; 
and  Hhm  distributors  of  die  prise  are  the  Master  of  Trinity, 
the  Master  of  Caius^  and  the  Provost  of  King's ;  tp  one  or 
other  of  whom  the  Essay  is  sent  by  the  lOith  day^  before 
Palm  Sunday. 

The  Essay  of  each  candidate  is  accompanied  with  a  dieet 
of  paper,  folded  up  and  sealed.  In  the  paper  is  the  name 
of  die  caadidatey  and  over  the  Essay  is  writtep  a  motto, 
eidier  in  Greek  or  latia.  The  same  motto  is  also  on  the 
scaled  paper  tbat  contaias  the  name.  When  the  distribu- 
tors  bave  deeded  which  is  the  best  Essay,  diey  then  break 
open  the  sealed  paper  that  encloses  the  name  of  the  success- 
fttl  candidate :  the  Qth^  s^ed  piipers  are  qever  opened,  but 
committed  to  the  flames. 

A  gentlemw*  of  Pembr<4»  Halli  e  candidate,  tbotigh  ap 
unsuccessful  one,  tost  diis  piiie,  inscribed  his  Essay  with  the 
MIowing  appropriate  l«tiB  motto : 

Duticbon  ut  poscasy  nolente^  volente  Minerya^ 
Mos  sacer  ?    Unde  mihi  disticbon  }    En !  perago« 

Englished  by  Ihe  samis: 

•  Without  a  dUticb^  vain  U»'  oratjoa  if  ;^ 
Oh !  for  a  distich  !  Poctor,  e'en  take  this. 

*  Kev.  Mr.  PenlyorosB* 

Da 
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ENGLISH    MSS.   ill  the  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

<  • 

The  English  MSS.  in  the  Public  Library  are  numerous, 
though  not  particularly  valuable;  conspicuous  among 
which  for  number,  and  many  for  worthy  are  Thomas 
Baker's,  though  most  are  copies,  and  all  copied  by  himself. 
Tliese  we  have  already  had  occasion  slightly  to  mention. 

Of  these  MSS.  (Baker's)  there  is  a  catali^rne,  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica,  under  the  article.  Baker.  The  ac- 
count of  the  Cambridge  part  of  them  was  written  by  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Robert  Robinson,  of  Chesterton,  near 'Cam* 
bridge.  In  the  Life  of  Bakery  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Masters, 
formerly  of  Bene'r  College,  there  is  a  more  copious  and 
complete  catalogue. 

It  seemed,  some  time  since,  as  if  the  Univeraty  had  in* 
tended  to  have  perfected  their  number,  a  gentleman  having 
been  employed  to  copy  some  of  these  MSS.  in  the  Mti* 
seum,  for  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge.  Two  volumes 
were  transcribed,  and  are  now  in  the  Public  libiaiy. 
l^ese  were  finished  about  six  years  ago.  Tbis^  busioeiS, 
however,  and  we  speak  it  with  regret,  seems,  at  present, 
suspended. 

Among  the  English  MSS.  in  the  Public  Library,  are 
also  various  Letters  written  by  several  distinguished  persons, 
since  the  Reformation,  many  of  them  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;  a  few  ancient  Poems,  and  many  Historical  papers. 
They  have  been  liberally  consulted,  and  almost  all  either  co* 
pied  or  printed.  Some  papers  that  relate  to  the  University 
were  copied  by  Baker. 

A  Prayer,  and  a  translation  of  Xenophon's  Hiero,  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  have  been  thought  worthy  of  being  pre- 
served among  the  English  MSS.  1  do  not  know  that  her 
Majesty  condescended  to  publish  them.  The  dignity  of 
great  princes,  it  may  be  thought,  consists  in  governing 
their  subjects,  and  that  they  degrade  themselves  in  becoming 
authors.    James  I.  as  we  have  seen,  thought  odierwise. 
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*  * 

DR.   SENTLEr, 

m 

4 

Dr.  Bentlcy  was  a  man  of  extensive  reading,  and  ob- 
tained a  substantial  reputation  by  his  critical  talents.  But  ^ 
man's  taste  fs  not  in  exact  proportion  to  his  reading,  nor  will 
his  imagination  always  keep  pace  with  bis  acuteness*  As  a 
proof  that  Baatley  was  *not  greatly  gifted  ivriiti  taste,  nor 
extraordinarily  enriched  with  fancy,  may  be  mentioned,  that 
he  is  known  to  have  written  only  one  copy  of  verses  *,  in 
which  is  a  passage  copied  .from  Cowley,  though  (^dds  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Cowley)  with  the  inferiority  of  an 
imitator.  Almost  every  critic  of  eminence  has  left  behind 
him  some  lines  of  poesy,  as  a  kind  of  testimony,  that,  if  he 
was  not  qualified  to  rank  among  the  first  performers  on  the 
lyre,  he  knew,  at  least,  when  the  instrument  was  in  tune. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Dr.  Bentley's  ears  were  well  hutig. 

In  a  controversy,  where  bis  superior  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  could  not  fail  to  give  him  advantage,  he 
gained  an  honpurable  and  easy  triumph.  But  he  stained  his. 
laurels  by  his.  emendations  on  Milton.  Richard  Dawes, 
formerly  Fellow  of  ^  Emmanuel  College,  and  afterwards 
Master  of  Newcastle  School,  wrote  a  learned  critical  work, 
entitled,  Miscellanea  Critica.  He  tells  us,  in  his  Preface, 
that  he  once  meditated  to  put  the  Paradise  Lost  into 
Greek  verse.  He  finished  the  first  book;  but,  continues 
be,  (and  he  was  allowedly  one  of  tlie  best  Greek  scholars  of 
his  age)  cum  jam  egomet  mea  vineta  aedere  valeam,  soloecis* 
mis  scat  ere  comperi;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  unfitness  for  the 
work,  he  produced  the  very  passage  which  be  had  formerly 
printed  as  a  specimen.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  learned  Doctor 
bad  not  practised  the  same  ingenuousness-  on  his  Emenda« 
tionfl.  The  futility  of  most  of  them  has  been  shewn  with 
ability,  though  with  modesty,  by  Bishop  Pearce. 

*  It  may  be  seen  intire  in  Dodsley't  MisceUany ;  and  is  what  may  be 
called  A  fpoi  copy  <(f  vtrseu 
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Dr.  Bentley  once  put  forth  proposals  for  publishing  a  new 
cdidon  of  the  Greek  Te^tateent  There  was  a  world  of 
flourishingi  vauntiog  expressions,  and  a  little  cant,  in  these 
proposals.  But  if  was  to  be  Dr.  Bentley^s  Greek  Testa* 
*ment,  to  supersede  all  other  editions,  and  to  be  the  great  Ih« 
ininary,  when  the  light  of  all  the  MSS.  should  be  extin- 
guished 1  If  we  may  draw  any  conclusions  about  Dr.  Bent- 
ley's  skin  at  emendations,  from  his  emendations  of  Milton, 
it  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  him,  and  no  loss  to  the  world, 
idiat  this  work  never  made  its  appearance.  Dr.  Conyers 
Middleton  published  ^ome  stinging  remarks  on  Dr.  Bent- 
!ey*B  proposals,  and  the  learned  critic  suspended  his  labours. 

It  is  Dr.  Bendey  of  whoAi  the  following  story  b  record- 
ed > — ^A  yoong  man  havmg  committed  some  ofieoce  against 
the  College-statutes,  had  a  copy  of  Greek  verses  set  him  as 
a  punishment  by  tiie  Doctor.  The  young  man  finished  his 
▼erses,  and  brought  them  for  exafemnation.  Tlie  Doctor 
had  mot  proceeded  far,  before  he  observed  a  passage,  which, 
lie  said,  was  bad  Greek.  Tlie  young  gentleman,  bowing, 
repKed,  ''  Yet,  Sir,  I  thought  I  bad  followed  good  antho- 
rity  f*  and,  taking  a  Pindar  out  of  his  podcet;  he  pointed  to 
a  aimilar  expression  in  that  poet.  The  Doctor  was  satiff- 
£ed:  but,  continuing  to  read  on,  he  soon  found  another 
passage,  which  he  said  was  certainly  bad  Greek.  l%e 
young  man  took  his  Pindar  out  >of  his  podet  again,  and 
shewed  another  passage,  which  he  had  fbllowed  a%  hb  au- 
thority. The  Doctor  was  frere  a  little  nettied :  but  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  end  of  the  verses,  when  he  t>bserved  another 
passage  at  die  close,  which  he  affirmed  was  not  dassicaL 
"  Yet  Pmdar,''  rejoined  the  young  mkn,  "  tras  my  antbo- 
,iityeven  here;"  and  he  pointed  out  the  ptac^,  which  he 
had  closely  imitated.  ''  Get  along.  Sir,*  exdsamed  the 
Doctor,  rising  from  his  diair  in  ii  passion,  *^  Pindar  wis 
wery  bold,  and  yon  aire  very  impudent*  P       / 

^  ;I  mta  luppoie,  ttfere  if  tome  confusion  Of  pttsom  facM^^aafl^iS- 

0 
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MK.  CHRISTOPHER    SMART,   formerly   FELLOW    of    PEM- 
BROKE   HALL. 

la  the  foUowiDg  Uoes  the  thought,  perhaps,  is  not  quite 
original: — the  writer,  probably,  had  in  bis  eje  a  fable  of 
M»op'ar*^hiit  the  turn  is  truly  epigrammatic ;  and  as  they 
were  not  printed  ip  Christopher  Snuurt's  Poems,  no  apolo^ 
wili  be  necessary  for  inserting  them  here. 

On  a  maUgnant,  dull  PoeU    Bff  Ckrislopher  SmarL 

When  Use  viper  its  venom  has  spi^  it  js  itaid* 
That  its  fat  heals  the  wound  which  its  poison  had  made ; 
Thus  it  fares  with  the  blockhead,  who  ventares  to  write  ; 
His  dullness  an  antidote  proves  to  his  spite. 

THE   MSB.  OF    MR.   WILfifAM  €OLB|     IK  THE   BRITISH 

MUSEUM. 

These  papers  comprise  no  less  than  sixty  volumes,  all 
written  or  collected  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Cole,  of  Milton,  f 

near  Cambridge ;  a  gentleman,  v^bo,  for  half  a  century  before  :' 

lie  died,  had  been  making  local  observations,  and  procuring 
materials  for  a  topographical  and  archaeological  History  of  i 

Cambridgeshire.  ) 

Mr.  Cole  left  this  prodigious  collection  to  the  British  Mu* 
seum;  but  ordered  in  his  will^  that  it  should  be  preserved 
unopened  till  twenty  years  after  his  decease.  That  time  be- 
ing elapsed,  the  books  were,  a  few  years  since,  opened,  and 
are  now  become  accessible  to  the  public. 

Cole's  papers  differ  somewhat  from  Baker's :  the  latter^ 
though  they  contain  a  few  articles  of  the  writer^s  own,  are 
principally  transcripts  of  ancient  records ;  the  former,  while 
they  abound  with  collections  and  copies  from  public  ar- 
chive^ contain  likewise  a  ^reat  variety.of  original  composi* 
tions.    The  authors,aIso,  appear  to  have  differed  as  much  in 

nof  letthe  charge  rest  on  Ibe  gfwiest  Gr^«k  Sdk«tar  of  lite  affe;  tk9pltMhi 
sewlTj^ltoicfascyaMttt  ha  jdbwcd  a  avii  ttf  ^mmal  p«M. 
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tbeir  taste  and  character,  as  in  the  quality  of  their  writings. 
Baker,  though  he  may  be  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a 
mere  plodding  copyist,  possessed  the  exploring  spirit  of  the 
antiquary,  wiA  the  liberality  of  a  gendeman;  he  had  learn- 
ing, judgment,  and  good  manners.  Cole,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  literary  attainnients— and  it  is  not  intended  to 
underrate  them — yet  could  stoop  to  pick  up  straws,  or  even 
to  perpetuate  scandal ;  and  with  the  perseverance  of  die  an« 
tiquary  united  the  minuteness  of  a  parish-clerk, 

Quin  id  erat  cansy  qao  pacto  cancta  tent  rem, 

Utpote  res  tenues  tenui  sermone  peractai. 

HoR. 

» 

A    BROTUB4   AKTIQUABY'fl   BEMABK8    ON   MR.   COLS. 

The  hint  relative  to  Mr.  Cole's  propensity  to  scandal  is 
not  here  made  for  the  first  time.  A  brother  of  the  craft, 
Mr.  Masters,  who  published  a  History  of  Bene't  Col.  at 
Cambridge,  in  1784,  speaking  of  these  'MSS.  proceeds 
thus — ^*  If,  according  to  his  whimsical  will,  thej  should 
ever  be  laid  before  the  public.  But  this,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  notes  on  publications,  presented  to  him  by  his  best 
friends,  they  are  utterly  unfit  for ;  since  characters  formed 
from  such  strong  passions  and  prejudices  as  he  was  perpe- 
tually actuated  by,  can  never  be  drawn  with  any  degree  of 
exactness;  and  the  misfortune  is,  that  diese,  with  all  the 
little  .tales  of  scandal  of  the^University,  town,  and  country, 
for  half  a  century  past,  are  so  blended  with  his  other  collec- 
tions, (however  valuable  in  themselves)  they  can  scarce  be 
separated  :  so  that,  probably,  from  this  circumstance  atone, 
the  labourjs  of  his  whole  life  will  be  suffered  to  sink  into  ob« 
livion^  and  nothing  left  to  support  his  memory  but  thtft  fool- 
ish monument  of  his  vanity,  ordered  by  will  to  be  erected 
over  his  renmins.  And  t)ie  attempt  to  keep  these  characters 
from  the  public,  till  the  fiubjects  of  then  shall  be  no  more, 
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seems  to  be  peculiarly  cruel  aod  UDgenerous,  since  it  is  pre* 
duding  them  from  vindicating  themselves  from  such  injuri- 
ous aspersions,  as  their  friends,  perhaps^  however  wSling, 
may  at  that  distance  of  time  be  incapable  of  removing.  The 
dbove  censure  may^  perhaps,  be  thought  severe;  but  the 
editor,  well  acquainted  with  the  fickleness  of  liis  'disposi- 
tion for  more  than  forty  years,  avers  it  to  be  well  grounded ; 
and  thinks  it  incumbent  upon  him  thus  to  publish  it  to  the 
world,  to  prevent  any  mischiefs  that  may  arise  hereafter  from 
his  unwarrantable  prejudices/' 

But  it  may  be  remarked,  perhaps,  by  readers,  regardless 
of  the  vemomed  bites,  or  the  grave,  malignant  saws  of  jea- 
lous-pated  authors,  that  brother-artists,  brotfaer*poets,  bro« 
ther-antiquaries,  and  all  brothers  of  the  same  craft,  seldom 
overload  the  scale  with  compliments,  or  can  indeed  afford 
to  give  just  and  full  measure  to  each  other. 

Ka<  Ti^iv;  li^i  xortiiy  sum  tmiof  Mt^, 

« 
Prieti  hates  the  priest,  each  poet  scorns  his  brother, 
And  aatiquaries  *  jostle  one  another.     '        D.       - 

V 

However,  contrary  to  Mr.  Masters's  expectation,  this 
vessel  has  got  into  port ;  and  we  shall  presently  open  the 
cargo. 

BISHOP  Newton's  bemark  relative  to  the  English 

POETS. 

The  following  remark  is  quoted  more  on  account  of  its 
local  reference,  the  reality  of  the  fact,  and  its  suitlibleness 
to  oor  present  pur|>08e,  than  as  exhibiting  any  thing  wonder-^ 
fill,  or  even  remarkable,  beyond  what  we  ordinarily  meet 

*  Ad  accommodatioii,  rather  than  a  translation. 
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ivith  in  an  accidental  occuirence;  nidi  «  baa  beea  akcady 

jMticed  in  the  caae  of  tbe  Biabi^  and  Pmitaas  who  woe 

edtfcated  in  the  aaoie  college. 

Bishop  Newton  obeenreiy  in  his  life  of  MiltoB,  ^  Itis 

jremarkabloi  that  though  die  merits  of  both  the  Uuvenities 

are  perhaps  equally  greaity  and  tfioug^  poetical  exerciaea  are 

nther  mere  enconraged  at  Oxford,  yet  most  of  oar  gitaUwt 

poets  have  been  bred  at  Gamhridge,  as  Spenaer^  Cowlej, 

Waller,  JOryden,  Prior,  not  to  atearion  any  of  the  lesser 

ones,  when  there  is  a  greater  than  al^  MiltDo !"    The  Bi* 
^  ,-1, 

shop  should,  hi  due  order,  hare  dinaclsd  us  first  to  Cbaiieer : 

but,  guided  by  the  above  remark,  we  will  steer  our  ceune 

Among  the  Cambridge  poets, 

BR.  RICHARDSON. 

Dr.  Burton,  of  Oxford,  was  once  dining  with  Dr.  Ridi- 
ardson,  a  late  Master  of  Emmanuel,  and  editor  of  Crodnin 
de  PrasuUbut  Anglitt:  the  latter,  when  die  cheese  was 
brought  on  table^  like  a  true  Cambridge-man,  b^^  to  be 
full  of  the  praises  of  CotteDham*  cheese.  '^  Dr.  Burton," 
said  Richardson,  ''  you  know  we  are  famous  for  our  Cot- 
tenham  cheeses ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  as  excellent  a  one  as 
was  ever  set  upon  a  table." — **  I  do  not  perceivf/'  said 
Burton,  ''  any  thjng  extraordinary  in  this  cheese,  Doctor." 
— "  Do  you  notT'  continued  RichardsQn;  ''  I  wish  yon 
would  send  me  a  better.'* — ^*  I  vrill  engage  so  to  do,"  said 
Burton ;  "  and  if  I  do  not.  Dr.  Richardson,  I  wffl  tat  it* 

*   MR.   RURKITT. 

Mr,  WiUiam  Bnddtt,  author  of  a  Praclscal  Esposition  of 
the  N«w  Tcntamenfty  and  other  religious  books,  was  aive* 

«  CottonliuiiiiaTiUagea^nrmilesfiromCaBibridg^  odabnled Ibr its 
cxeeUent  cheese. 
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lioiis^  «f  well  as  m  tcriotu  man.  H«  was  tduoated  at  Caa»- 
bfidge,  and  afterwards  became  Minister  of  OedbMo^  ill 
Essex.  Going  Ode  Sanday  to  churchy  from  the  lectore- 
hoase,  (the  mkuster's  residence  is  so  called)  he  met  an  old 
Cambridge  friend^  who  was  coming  to  |^ve  him  a  call  befoie 
aermon.  After  the  accustomed  salutations^  Buildtt  told  his 
friend,  that  aa  he  had  intended  him  the  fiiW^ur  of  a  visit,  hia 
parisUoneito  would  expecft  tiie  favour  of  a  aermon*  The 
<:)ergymaB  excused  himself,  by  saying,  he  had  no  sermon 
vrilk  him :  but,  on  looking  at  Bitrkitt's  pocket,  and  perceiiF- 
ing  a  comer  of  his  sermibn-boolcy  he  drew  it  gently  out,  and 
|nil  h  in  his  own  pocket  The  gentleman  then  said,  with  a 
amile,  ''  Mr.  Burkk^  I  wiU  agree  to  preach  far  you.''  He 
didao;  and  preached  Bnrkitt'a  sermon.  He,  howewr,  ap« 
peared  to  great  disadvantage  after  Burkitt ;  for  he  had  a  voiot 
rovgh  and  ontimeAily  whereas  Borkitf  s  wtt  icmarkaUy  m^ 
lodious.  ''  Aht^'  said  Burkitt  to  him,  archly,  after  sermon, 
as  he  was  approaching  him  in  the  vestry,  ''  you  was  but  half 
a  rogue ;  you  stole  my  fiddle,  but  you  could  not  steal  my 
fiddlestick.'' 

A   FURTHER  ACCOtTNT   OP  m.  COtiS'S  HSS. 

The  first  volume  contains  Parochial  Anti^pnties  of  Cam- 
fafidgeefairey  or  an  Account  of  the  Churches,  with  the  fune* 
real  Monuments  in  and  abouit  tlKm,  in  the  County  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire,  in  the  following  order:  Wfaklkaford,  Abington 
Parva,  Horseheath,  Ickletoni  Hinxlon,  Duxfoid,  St^  Mm\ 
Pampisford,  Shelford  Parva^  Abingdon  Magna,  Bartlow  « 
Church,  Linton,  Baberkam,  Stapleford,  Lanwade^  Sh^ 
ford  Maglll^  Cotteoliam,  Swavesey,  liong^Stanton  Oawiuu 
Sanctorum,  Long-Stanton  St.  Michael's,  King's  College,  in 
Cambri4ge^  ike  tObapel  of  •our  Lady  and  >St^  J^icholas^  at 
CaoflbiUge,  King's  Colkgo. 
•    The  aecond  volnme  ioniMuiy  in  like  manner,  an  Atoount 
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of  the  Parochial  Antiquities  of  Cambridgeshire,  ia  the  fol- 
lowing Older  :— 

Clare  Hall,  Ckre  Hall  Chapel,  (the  old  chapel)  Queen's 
College,  Queen's  College  Chapel,  Hawkston,  Barriogton, 
Foxton,  Newton,  Triplow,  Fulmer,  St.  Clement's  Church 
in  Cambridge,'  St.  Giles's  Church  in  Cambridge,  St.  Se- 
,  pulchre's  Church  in  Cambridge,  St.  Mary  Minors  Church 
in  Cambridge,  little  St.  Mar/s  Church,  in  Cambridge^ 
Harston,  Haslinfield,  Shepredi,  Mildreth,  Melbourne^  Or- 
well, Haddenham,  St.  Andrew  the  Great's  Church  in  Cam- 
hridge,  Harleston,  Stow  Longa.— In  the  course  of  this  sur- 
vey, Mr.  Cole  gives  a  description  of  each  church,  and  of 
the  monuments,  inscriptions,  and  coats  of  .arms^  which 
they  contain,  together  with  draughts  of  them  all,  taken  by 
himself  on  the  spot.  Some,  therefore,  may  cboose  to  call 
Mr.  C61e  a  true  steeple-huniter,  and  a  hdhio  sq^ukhromwi* 

CLARE    HALL. 

Mr.  Cole,  when  an  undergraduate,  was  of  Clare  Hall : 
he  gives,  therefore,  an  account  of  this  college,  and  its  cha- 
pel. Of  the  library  he  observes  as  follows : — ^"  This  li- 
brary il  the  most  elegant  of  any  in  the  University,  being  a 
large  well-proportioned  room,  i  la  modenfe,  with  the  books 
ranged  all  around,  and  not  in  classes,  as  in  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  libraries  in  other  colleges.  It  is  exceedingly  well 
filled  with  a  choice  c<JIection  of  Valuable  books ;  among  the 
rest  one  of  the  few'  of  Pope  Status  Quintus's  foKo  Bibles, 
which  were  soon  called  in  upon  political  reasons,  and  is 
reckoned  of  great  value."  This  is  the  new  library :  the  old 
library  contains  a  good  collection  of  Italian  and  Spanish 
authors. 

Of  the  celebrated  Latin  comedy  of  Igmramus,  he  ob- 
serves, "  that  the  comedy  of  JgnoramuSy  supposed  to  be 
made  by  Mr.  Ruggle,  of  Clare  Hall,  is  but  a  translation  of 
an  Italian  comedy  of  Baptista  Porta,  entitled  Trappolat6rey 
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as  may  be  seen  by  the  comedy  itself  in  Clare  Hall  Libraryi 
with  Mr.  Ruggle*s  notes  and  alterations  thereof/' 

This  is»  scarcely  the  proper  place  to  add,  '^  that  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  I6II,  (I  quote  from  Hawkins's  edi- 
tion of  Ignoramus)  the  University  of  Cambridge  became 
engaged  in  a  contest  with  tlie  Mayor  of  the  Town  and  tho 
Corporation,  on  the  que3tion  which  of  the  two,  the  Vice- 
chancellor  of  the  University,  or  the  Mayor  of  the  town, 
was  entitled  to  precedence  of  the  other."  Mr.  Ruggle 
sided  with  the  University  against  the  town,  and  in  the  cha* 
racter  of  Ignoramus,  who  talks  a  language  half  Latin,  half 
£nglish,  and  "  woos  in  the  language  of  the  Pleas  and 
Bench,"  he  ridicules  the  pedantry  of  the  lawyers  in  then: 
ordinary  phraseology.     But  this  by  the  bye.  , 

The  MS.  alluded  to  above  was  the  original  MS.  of  Jgito* 
ramus,  from  which  Mr.  Hawkins  derived  the  text  of  his  edi* 
tion,  printed  not  many  years  ago.     I  am  afraid  this  MS.  is  « 
lost;  it  was  at  least  missing. 

king's   COtLEGB,    AND   CHAPEL. 

Mr.  Cole,  when  treating  of  King's  College  Chapel,  avows 
his  chief  design  to  be  the  preservation  of  the  monuments 
within  that  most  beautiful  sructure  ;  '*  which,  however,"  he 
adds,  "  considering  the  largeness  of  it,  and  the  number  of 
years  it  has  been  erected,  contains  but  an  inconsiderable 
number,  and  those  of  no  extraordinary  account."  Mr* 
OJe  pursues  his  design  with  a  most  superstitious  minute- 
ness, and  his  account  of  this  chapel  is  more  circumstaiitiai 
than  is  to  be  obtained  any  where  else.  He  observes,  that  it 
appears  from  some  old  verses  at  the  banning  of  several 
MS.  Historieties,  b  King's  College,  that  the  founder  him* 
aelf,  Heniy  YI.  was  present  at  the  foundation,  and  that  he 
laid  the  first  stone.  He  proceeds  to  quote  from  Fuller's 
Church  History  those  verses ;  but  some  time  afterward  be 
writes  a  remark  to  this  affect  oa  the  opposite  piige :  ''  The 
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v^neu  alluded  to  ob  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  chapet  aie 
not  the  originals :  of  dib  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Soiitbp  sen. 
Fellow  of  the  College,  who  oommimicated  the  following,  as 
he  extracted  them  from  some  original  papers  in  the  College.** 
•"-^They  are  inserted  here  for  the  sake  of  the  English  trans- 
lation, which  is  a  singular  one. 

L«ce  toa  qos  natas  eras,  Kicliolaay  Sacar  Rax 

HepricBS  S^ui  hoc  ftabilhrit  opuf  i 

Uoctam  qui  lapidani  poftqaam  ponabat  in  Etop, 

Hunc  fixity  Clenim  commemoraQdo  saum  ; 

M.  Domini  C.  qnatar  quadraginta  monoi  habet  amma^ 

PaMio  cam  Domini  coacalebrata  fiiit 

Aoniii  arat  denmoa  doquIi  aieatifl  t/H  Aprilis* 

Hie  flectente  fana  Resei  sacua'dt  dies. 

Coofaisor  Nicholae,  Dai  cum  virgine  inmm^ 

Cttlif  da  ref  i  gaudia  somma  Dei. 


Translation  of  the  abm^e : 

Saiot  KicholaSy  in  whoi  day  wai  born  Henry  the  Sext,  oar  Sove^m  Lscdtha 
King, 

After  that  his  Excellence  at  Eton  had  leyd  the  anointed  stone, 
Hera  itabllshed  this  vof1i»  hys  clergy  tenderly  remembringy 

The  ysre  ef  onr  Lord  a  ThonsanA  Fomr  handled  an  Voity  oan; 
The  sacttode  daye  of  Aprill,  that  ty  ma  3«9di|y  in  the  PasgiQib 

The  ziz  yere  of  his  Reigne  here  hneling  on  his  knee 
To  the  Honour  of  Seint  Nicholas,  he  first  founded  this  edification, 

WHh  whom  in  Heren  to  be  lanreat  graont  mtgbt  the  Hoty  THnit]re»         • 

To  a  most  niniite  description  of  this  wonderftil  iHttlding 
is  subjoined  a  short  account  of  the  Fror osts,  beginniiig  with 
William  MilKngton,  the  first  Provost,  chosen  by  die  founder 
UflMelf,  April  10,  144d|  and  ending  widi  Dr.  Snape,  eleded 
in  February,  1719-  TUs  is  followed  by  a  simihr  account 
of  ihose  who  were  raised  from  diis  society  to  the  epiecopd 
order,  beginning  with  Nicholas  Close,  Bishop  of  Litchfield 
and  Coventry,  translated  to  that  see  in  145€,  and  ending 
with  Fmocis  Hare,  Bishop  of  Winehesterj,  ^andaftej  tw 
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Cbicheflter,  1731.  Thb  was  the  Hare  who  pdblithed  Ph»* 
dnis  and  Terence,  and  the  Psalma  of  Dajid  adjuited  to 
metre. 

And  thus  much  for  Mr.  Cole's  two  first  Toliimes  of  MSS. 
The  two  next  pursue  nearly  the  same  track :  they  contam, 
however,  as  well  as  the  two  first,  observations  on  the  paro* 
chial  antiquities  of  other  coonties.  The  churches,  the  fu« 
nereal  monuments^  the  inscriptions,  and  the  escutcheons, 
in  numerous  parishes  throughout  England,  are,  in  the 
course  of  this  singular  collection,  brought  info  one  heap, 
and,  together  with  the  copies  from  ancient  records,  and 
some  articles  of  more  trifling  consideration,  compose  an 
immense  body  of  parochial  antiquities. 

To  estimate,  therefore,  the  qualities^  and  to  apportion 
the  merit  of  such  a  work  as  this,  we  should  consider  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  the  purposes  which  the 
bringing  of  those  materials  into  one  mass  may  answer.  The 
substance,  then,  of  which  it  is  composed,,  is  the  mouldering 
registers  of  the  years  that  are  for  ever  fled ;  the  perishable 
fabrics  of  human  ingenuity  and  of  human  industry;  the 
short-lived  memorials  of  mortals  removed  from  a  world  of 
noise  and  bustle,  to  the  land  of  silence  and  forgetiulness. 
Such  are  the  materials :  and  the  purposes  which  the  collect* 
ing  of  them  into  one  body  may  answer,  are,  to  preserve 
what  is  old  from  perishing  through  age,  and  from  sinking 
into  eternal  oblivion :  for. 


\ 

data  sunt  ipsis  quoqne  Fata  sepulchru. 


Jut. 


It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  pursuits  of  this  kind 
made  the  subject  of  ridicule  by  men  of  fancy.  What  may 
not  be  so  treated  i  But  tfaev  importance  and  utility  cannot 
be  denied.  It  is  not,  peihaps,  desirable  to  see  men  of  the 
first  genius  shooting  with  this  bow,  because  their  sinews  are 
formed  for  essays  more  pleasmg  and  illustrious.  But  the 
scope  of  the  antiquary  is  stiU  wide  and  Urge^    To  his 
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patient  toil  ^and  plodding  perseverance  the  chronologist,  the 
biographer,  the  historian,  and  the  poet,  stand  eminently  in- 
debted ;  and  works  the  most  splendid  in  form,  and  which 
are  constructed  for  the  admiration  of  posterity,  rise  out  of 
ordinary  documents,  and  researches  which  may  appear  un- 
promising or  trifling.  Who  can  calculate  on  the  conse- 
quences of  a  single  date  sometimes  to  an  individual,  some* 
times  to  a  family,  and  sometimes  even  to  the  public  ? 

Monuments  and  their  inscriptions,  considered  in  another 
point  of  view,  as  efforts  of  expiring  mortality,  which  sighs 
for  a  little  remembrance  beyond  the  grave;  or  as  tributes  of 
surviving  relatives  and  friends,  who  labour  to  preserve  a 
name  which  they  wish  not  to  be  quite  oWi^rated ; — do  but 
favour  a  wish  natural  to  the  human  heart,  a  desire  incident  to 
the  best  and  purest  part  of  our  species.  Under  the  greatest 
debility  of  his  frame,  and  amidst  even  a  wearisomeness  of 
existence,  man  still  feels  the  tender  and  endearing  jie  of  life, 
and  is  solicitous  not  to  be  forgotten :  and  he  who  preserves  a 
monument  from  mouldering  to  ruins,  who  records  a  name, 
or  who  rescues  an  inscription  that  is  nearly  effaced,  humours 
a  darling  propensity,  the  universal  passion ;  and  he  is  enti- 
tled, in  his  turn,  not  to  be  overlooked  as  a  trifler,  or  as  a 
labourer  about  nothing ; — operose  nihil  agendo : 

**  For  who  to  damb  forgetfuloefs  a  prey,     . 

This  p]eaBingi  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd  r 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  chearful  day, 

Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  ?. 

<<  On  some  fond  breast  Uie  parting  soul  relies  ; 

Some  ptons  drops  the  closing  eye  requires; 
Ev'n  from  the  tomb  the  yoice  of  Nature  cries  ; 

Kt'u  in  our  ashes  lire  their  wonted  fires.** 
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SPENSER. 

This  paper  is  devoted  to  the  Cambridge  poets. — We  begin 
with  Spenser. 

Of  this  master  of  poetical  enchantment  but  little  i3 
known,  which  is  properly  connected  with  Cambridge.  All 
that  can  be  ascertained  may  be  collected  from  a  short  Latin 
Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings,  edited  by  John  Ball  in 
1732,  and  written  by  The'dore  Bathurst,  formerly  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  Hall.  Bathurst  informs  us,  that  Spenser  was  of 
Pembroke ;  that,  according  to  the  University  Register,  he 
was  matriculated  May  20,  1569;  that  he  took  his  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  in  1575,  and  his  Master  of  Arts  in  1576- 
While  at  Cambridge,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Gabriel  Hervey,  of  Trinity  Hall,  who  was  made  Doctor  of 
Laws  in  1585.  This  acquaintance  ripened  into  an  interest- 
ing, vigorous,  and  lasting  friendship ;  for  Hervey  was  him- 
self a  man  of  talents  and  literature,  a  spirit  of  congenial 
feelings,  and  prefixed  an  elegant  copy  of  verses  Xo  the  Fairy 
Queen,  with  the  signature  Hobinol :  and  this  is  all  which  is 
certainly  known  of  Spenser  in  connexion  with  Cambridge. 

Two  reports  concerning  him  have  been  circulated,  which 
may,  or  may  not,  be  true.  One  is,  that,  on  the  removal  of 
some  old  boards  in  a  room  at  Pembroke,  several  cards  were 
found,  on  which  were  written  some  rude  scraps  of  th.e  Fairy 
Queen.  It  is  generally  allowed,  thtft  Spenser  became  a 
member  of  th'e  University  at  the  age  of  sixteen— that  he  felt 
at  that  period  the  sweet  fit  of  poesy,  and  formed  very  early 
the  design  of  writing  his  great  poem. 

The  other  report  is,  that  he  stood  for  a  fellowship,  and 
was  set  aside.  His  biograpliers,  particularly  Church,  are 
desirous  of  treating  this  report  as  a  mistake ;  but  it  is  con- 
firmed by  tplerable  authority, — Aubrey's  MSS.  in  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum — and  why  should  it  appear  improbablei 
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Poetry  is  a  tree,  on  which  the  most  delicious  fruit  is  accus- 
tomed to  grow ;  but  preferment  is  to  be  sought  elsewhere ; 
and  Spenser,  when  he  had  reached  the  very  top  of  the  tree 

...^pto-wv  fxn  xopw^a;  ttptraf  a«o  vaa-a7_d]scovered  that  worldly  dis- 

■ 

tinctions  and  pecuniary  rewards  are  not  always  in  proporUon 
to  men's  merits ;  and  he  lived  to  experience,  that  the  pronuse 
of  a  Queen  could  be  retarded  by  the  degrading  insinuations 
of  a  L.ord  Treasurer. — **  What !"  said  Lord  Burleigh,  in- 
terrupting her  Majesty's  bounty,  ''  all  this  for  a  song  V* 

Cambridge  was  never  altogether  indifferent  to  poetrj ;  but 
while  Spenser  was  as  yet  only  gathering  a  few  flowerS)  *or 
feeding  his  flock,  to  use  his  own  language,  as  a  shepherds 
toy,  he  might  easily  have  passed  unnoticed,  without  any 
fault  of  his  own,  and  without  much  discredit  to  the  Col- 
lege* For,  though  superior  genius  may  feel  a  conscious* 
ness  of  its  own  powers,  it  does  not  always  possess  the 
means  of  exhibiting  them  to  the  best  advantage.  And 
amid  the  freaks  of  a  juvenile  fancy,  of  half-formed  schemes, 
and  of  inconstant  resolves — ^the  fantastic  appearances  of  ge- 
nius, when  beginning  to  plume  itself,  and  to  make  trial  of 
its  strength — it  requires  considerable  penetration  to  distin- 
guish those  essays  which  indicate  fittnre  excellence,  more 
than  always  falls  to  the  share  of  an  individual,  though  a 
scholar,  or  even  of  a  college. 

Indeed,  it  seems  most  probable,  that  Spenser  was  set 
aside  from  a  fellowship,  or  that  he  had  some  other  reasons 
for  private  disgust ;  for  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  be  never 
once,  in  any  of  his  poems,  has  alluded  to  Cambridge ;  and 
this  will  appear  the  more  remarkable,  when  it  is  recollected, 
that  in  his  celebrated  poem  he  meant  to  be  Ae  herald  and 
chronicler  of  the  Virgin  Queen ; 

That  Goddess  bcftT'nIy  bright, 
Mirrour  of  grace,  and  nuu^T  divine. 

Spbnsbb. 

— that  Elizabeth  was  very  partial  to  this  Univerftity— and 
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that  on  leaving  it,  as  9he  passed  Pembroke,  she  poured 
forth  an  ejacidatioo  in  Latin,  expressive  of  a  peculiar  at- 
tachment to  that  Collie. 

The  beautiful  Poem  called,  the  Fairy  Queen,  is  of  that 
species  of  poetry  that  may  be  called.  Dreams  or  Visions  *; — 
let  the  word  <^nd  the  animirers  of  the  poets : — tlius  Per« 
sius^  Milton,  and  others,  speak  of  poetry  in  general : 


Nee  in  bicipiti  nomniasse  Pamasso 
MemSni^  nt  i«p«iite  si6  poeurprodirem. 


Vers, 


And  dius  Milton,  in  his  fine  Poem  addressed  to  his  fa- 
ther: 

Se4  tamen  b«c  OMtros  oatendit  pagiaa  cennsy 
El  ^«od  habenuis  opiun  chaita  niuneravjmqs  ista» 
Quae  fDibi  SQDt  nuHaei  nisi  quas  dedit  aarea  Clio, 
Qua9  mihi  semoto  somni  peperere  sub  antro, 
Et  nemorl^  laureta  tacri,  Parnassides  umbr»« 

The  descriptions  in  the  Fairy  Queen  are  animated,  and 
abound  with  the  correctesi  morality ;  the  imagery  is  glowing^ 
and  adorned  with  the  most  lively  figures ;  the  Iii«tted  stanza, 
the  frequent  allusions  to  ancient  story,  and  the  antique  style, 
are  all  appropriate  and  characteristic :  but  the  fable  is  ill- 
managed,  a  labyrinth,  half  concealed  in  obscurity^  length- 
ening almost  as  it  proceeds,  and  full  of  per|4exity.  Bishop 
Hurd  illustrates  what  he  calls  the  double  sense,  and  Lord 
Bacon  the  germioant  sense,,  of  prophecy,  from  Spen- 
ser^a  Fairy  Queen,  ''  that  glorious  type/'  as  Spenser  calls 
her,  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

ROWLEY. 

As  Spenser  was  the  child  of  Chaucer,  so  was  Cowley, 
while  yet  a  boy,  an  admirer  of  the  sweet  sounds,  the  rural 
musicy  of  Spenser^  and  very  soon  lisped  in  numbers  him* 
self. 

*  I  fpeak  in  referenee  to  ny  own  ideas  of  DasAMS,  or  Vlsionf,  in  my 
Posiioa,  ToLL 

E  2 
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Having  previously  received  the  rudinii^U  of  his  edoca* 
tion  at  Westminster  School,  he  was  entered,  in  1636,  of 
Trinity  College,  which  receives  the  greater  part  of  the 
youth  educated  in  that  royal  foundation-  He  took  hb  Ba- 
chelor and  Master  of  Arts  degree  at  Cambridge;  but  in 
1643,  by  order  of  Parliament,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  it 
Bishop  Sprat  tells  us,  that  his  Exercises  of  all  kinds  were 
long  remembered  in  the  University  with  applause :  it  does 
not,  however,  appear,  that  he  succeeded  to  a  fellowship. 

Cowley,  amid  the  dissensions  of  those  times,  continued  a 
staunch  loyalist,  devoutly  attached  to  the  Church,  and 
overflowing  with  affection  to  alma  mater.  His  enthusiasm 
for  the  University  he  forcibly  expressed  in  an  excellent 
Latin  poem,  entitled,  Elegia  dedicataria  ad  Ilkuirisdmam 
Academiam  Caniabrigiensem,  which  is  prefixed  to  Bishop 
Sprat's  edition  of  his  poems ;  and  hb  sentiments  on  collegiate 
life  may  be  collected  from  his  Plan  of  a  College,  in  a  Pro- 
position for  the  Advancement  of  Experimental  Knowledge. 
In  his  Elegy  he  gives  the  rein  to  his  Muse,  and  knows  not 
when  to  stop  her  • 

O  !  mihi  jnemidum  Grants  super  omniai  nomen! 

O !  pcDitat  toto  corde  receptai  amor! 
O!  polchrs  line  hura  fedes,  Titcq.  tMatft! 

Splcndida  panpertas,  ingoiuufq:  decor! 
O!  chara  ante  alias,  magnorum  nomine  regnm 

Dignadomus!  Trini  nomine  digna  Dei ! 

Englished : 

Oh!  name  by  me  most  IotM,  to  me  most  hit, 
GranU,  which  shalt  my  heart's  full  worthip  share  I 
Oh !  mansions  bright  but  modest,  blessed  life! 
Great  withont  wealth,  and  generous  without  strife ! 
Oh!  house,  before  all  houses,  dear  to  me. 
Worthy  of  mighty  kings,  and  sacred  Trinity. ' 

In  his  Scheme  of  a  College  for  Experimental  Pfailoso* 
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phy^  a  Plan  which  was  preparatory  to  the  designs  of  the 
Royal  Society,  we  behold  too  much  of  a  monkish  college ; 
not  so  much  generosity  for  the  fair  sex,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  so  gallant  a  poet ;  but  sufficient  liberality  in 
speculative  matters  towards  the  students  and  professors :  the 
latter  were  destined  to  live  unblessed  with  wives,  but  were 
to  be  recompensed  by  uurestrained  and  unshackled  con- 
sciences. ' 

**  Neither/*  says  Cowley,  "  does  it  at  all  check  or  inter- 
fere with  any  parties  in  state  or  religion,  but  is  indifferently 
to  be  embraced  by  all  differences  in  religion,  and  can  hardly 
be  conceived  capable  (as  many  good  institutions  have  done) 
of  degenerating  into  any  thing  harmful."  Bishop  Sprat,  in 
his  excellent  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  speaking  of 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  impracticable  parts  of  Cow- 
ley's model,  observes,  ''  His  purpose  in  it  was,  like  him- 
self, full  of  honour  and  goodness.  Most  of  the  other  par- 
ticulars of  his  draught  die  Royal  Society  is  now  putting  in 
practice." 

The  poetry  of  Cowley  resembles  a  luxuriant  vine,  from 
which,  were  the  exuberant  branches  lopt  off,  and  some  su- 
perfluous clusters  taken  away,  what  remains  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  sight,  and  richer  to  the  ta^te.  The  two 
best-written  accounts  of  his  life  present  us  with  two  views 
of  his  character :  according  to  one,  he  was  a  man  without  a 
single  blemish ;  according  to  the  other,  he  was  a  lover  with- 
out ardent  passions :  at  all  events,  he  was  a  true  poet,  often 
a  Representative-poet,  in  which  character,  with  his  own  na* 
tural  warmth,  he  mingles  much  that  is  artificial : 

Ille  poeUy  meum  qui  pectus  inaoiter  angit. 

HOR. 

Cowley  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  geniuses  of  Tri- 
nity College ;  and  accordingly  there  is  a  bust  of  him  in  the 
Library,  and  his  portrait  is  in  the  HalL 
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MILTON. 

Milton,  as  every  body  knows,  was  of  Christ's,  and,  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  his  person,  called  the  Lady  of  the 
College.  In  the  charming  delineation  of  Adam's  person,  in 
Paradise  Lost,  it  is  supposed  that  tine  poet  had  himself  in 
view  as  tlie  original ;  and  that  he  set  a  full  value  on  his  fine 
exterior,  is  evident  from  those  imperfect  ^  Greek  lines  of 
his: 

In  effigiei  ejus  fculptorem. 

Toy  i^  fKTv^ctfi^y  9vk  iviyyovrr;,  fiXot, 
r«Xari  f ai/Xoi  ivo-fj^fAtifxa  (wy^aftt, 

Englished : 

^  Wboe'cr  my  antiTe  open  fac*  &rveys» 

Will  say  this  piece  a  bungling  hand  betrays; 
And  you,  ny  friends,  who  view  no  likeness  here^ 
Must  at  the  wretched  artist's  daubing  jeer. 

D. 

During  Milton's  stay  at  college,  he  composed  bis  Latin 
poems ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  brilliant  ex- 
ample of  youthful  talent.  These  are  not  faultless  compo- 
sitions ;  but  they  display  a  comprehensive  intellect,  a  great 
compass  of  knowledge,  a  combining,  glowing  imaginatioo, 
and  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  grace,  variety,  and 
power  of  numbers. — They  render  what  was  said  of  Gray 
very  applicable  to  Milton,  that  ^'  he  was  never  a  boy.'^ 

From  the  first  of  these  poems  it  appears  that  our  poet 
very  earljf  entertained  some  strong  disgust  against  the  Uni- 
versity ;  from  his  subsequent  writings,  that  this  disgust  set- 
tled into  an  inveterate  and  principled  dislike:  and  it  is  curi- 

f 

*  See  Dr.  C.  Burney's  Rem)sirks  on  these  Verses,  at  the  end  of  Warton'i 
2d  ed.  or  Milton's  PoEvMS,  &c 
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OU8  to  observe  in  how  different  a  strain  two  poetical  geniuses 
may  pour  forth  their  rhapsodies  on  the  same  subject;  a 
proof,  bow  much  all  that  is  delightful  in  situation,  the  most 
vivid  recdlectioDs,  and  the  strongest  poetical  feelings,  are 
the  creatures  of  association :  according  to  Cowley,  no  place 
so  delightful  as  Cambridge— no  river  so  calculated  for  poetic 
inspiration  as  the  Cam : 

Oh!  saeri  fontes,  oh!  lacne  yatibas  ombne* 

Quai  recreant  avium  Pieriduniq:  cbori ! 
Oh !  Camus,  Phebo  nnllus  quo  gratior  amnis ! 

Amnibdi  auriferii  invidiotai,  inopt  I 

COWLBT. 

According  to  Milton,  no  country  less  agreeable  than  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  no  epithet  too  contemptible  for  poor  slow- 
footed  Camus :  ~ 

Koda  nee  arra  placeot,  umbrasq:  negantia  moUa ; 
Quam  male  Phcebicolis  coavenit  isle  lotnis  I 

MllTOV. 

« 

Jam  nee  aniDdtfenim  mihi  con  revisera  Oamum. 

Milton, 

Stat  quoq:  juncosas  Cami  remeare  paludes. 

MiLToir. 

And  while  to  Cowley  Cambridge  presents  nothing  but  bona 
gauHa,  doctam  ^utWem— *all  that  Milton  hears,  is  the  duri 
verba  magUtrij  the  murnmr  rauca  sehola.  In  short,  while 
one  laments  and  complains  like  a  lover,  almost  to  whim- 
pering, the  other  speaks  like  a  rebellious  son,  almost  to 
contempt  and  contumacy.  And  thus  do  poets  disagree,  as 
well  as  doctors ! 

Different  opinions  have  been  formed  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  those  severities,  and  the  extent  of  that  academical 
discipline,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  this  irreconcileaUe 
katred.  That  Milton  was  rusticated  from  college,  his  own 
words  amply  declare ;  and  what  Johnson  relates  as  a  conjee* 
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ture.  Dr.  Warton  has  proved  from  authoritiea — that  he  un- 
derwent the  discipline  still  inflicted  on  schoolboys — ^he  was 
•  whipped — ^a  disgrace,  this,  however,  to  the  customs  of  the 

University  in  those  times,  more  than  to  the  character  of 

.  John  Milton. 

Concerning  this   ignominious    business,     even   Johnson 

.  avows,  ^^  It  may  be  conjectured,  from  the  willingness  widi 
which  Milton  has  perpetuated  the  memory  of  his  exile,  that 
its  cause  was  such  as  gave  him  no  shame." 

The  Master  of  Trinity  at  this  time  was  Dr.  Bainbri<^e, 
of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian — 
rigid,  probably,  on  points  for  which  Milton  very  soon  felt 
^reat  dislike*  Certain  it  is,  that  he  declined  going  into  or- 
ders from  scruples  of  conscience ;  and,  it^is  not  improbable, 
independently  of  the  warmth  of  youth,  and  indep^ndendy 
of  his  corporal  punishment,  that  he  had  imbibed  some  prin- 
ciples which  might  incline  him  to  revolt  at  college  discipline, 
as  being  too  much  connected  with  the  Church,  and  that, 
therefdre,  with  him  alma  mater  stood  for  mala  mater*  No* 
thing  can  exceed  the  hatred  which  he  expresses,  in  his 
nxovoxxafns,  of  Forms  of  Prayer — "  those  good  manuals  and 
handmaids  of  devotion,  (as  he  calls  them)  the  lip-work  of 
every  prelatical  liturgist,  clapt  together,  and  quilted  out  of 
Scripture- phrase  with  as  much  ease,  and  as  little  need  of 
Christian  diligencb  or  judgment,  as  belongs  to  the  compil- 
ing of  any  ordinary  and  saleable  piece  of  English  Divinity 
that  the  shops  value:"  and  much  to  the  same  puipose, 
though  pointed  with  more  satire,  may  be  seen  in  his  Re- 
marks on  Prelacy. 

Froift  his  Treatise  also  on  Education,  and  other  of  his 
writings;  it  appears,  that  his  sentiments  concerning  Univer- 
sities strongly  resembled  those  of  Dr.  William  Dell,  already 
mentioned.  A  disciplinarian,  then,  so  tenacious  as  Dr. 
JJainbridge,  and  a  high-spirited  young  poet,,  like  Milton, 
.  might  easily  come  in  opposition,  and  the.  collision  turn  out 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  poet. 
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But  without  precisely  settling  this  point,  it  may  be  as* 
serted,  that  the  tenor  of  Milton's  poetical  as  well  as  of  his 
prose  writings,  demonstrates  that  ffom  his  early  years  he  had 
imbibed  those  sentiments  which  absorbed  his  future  contem* 
plations;  that  his  political  opinions  bear  the  stamp  of 
strengthened  principle,  and  all  the  solidity  of  system^  adorn- 
ed with  the  sweetest  flowers  of  poetry  and  the  boldest 
figures  of  eloquence,  unfavourable  to  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  our  Universities,  and  at  variance  with  Presbytery,  as 
well  as  Episcopacy : 

For  Presbyter  was  but  old  Priest  wrote  large. 

MlLTOW. 

But  notwithstanding  this  hostility  of  John  Milton's,  mem- 
bers of  both  Universities,  and  prelates  and  priests  of  all 
parties,  have  vied  with  each  other  in  extolling  the  author  of 
Paradise  Lost ;  and  smitten,  it  may  be  supposed,  with  the 
sacredness  of  the  subject,  have  even  criticised  it  with  a  su- 
perstitious timidity.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  Mil- 
ton's poetical  works  possess  much  strong  and  sterling  criti- 
cism,  with  a  ponsiderable  portion  of  miserable  alloy.  Mil- 
ton's politicf^l  sentiments,  whether  right  or  wrong,  as  un- 
folded in  bis  prose  works,  display  a  sternness  of  principle, 
which  defies  the  sarcasm  of  Johnson,  and  exceeded  his 
comprehension. 

There  are  in  Trinity  College  Library  two  copies  of  a  let* 
ter  addressed  to  a  friend,  who  wisbi^d  Milton  to  take  orders 
— and  some  of  his  juvenile  poems — in  his  own  hand-writing. 
But  on  these,  remarks  have  been  so  often  made,  uiat  no* 
thing  remains  to  be  added.  Bishops  Newton  and  Pearce 
have  justly  remarked,  from  the  rough  draughts  of  the  dra- 
fnatis  personm  in  those  MSS.,  that  Milton  originally  intended 
the  Paradise  Lost  as  a  |day.   ^     ' 

Milton's  smaller  poems^  includiog  bis  Latin,  have  found 
aa  ingenious  critic  in  Dr.  Warton ;  his  two  or  three  Greek 
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poems,  a  judicious  censor  in  Dr.  Charles  Bumey;    Bat  we 
have  wandered  from  Cambridge.—- 

Since  I  wrote  the  preceding  article,  have  been  published 
(181^)  ^'  Letters  from  eminent  Persons,  &c«  with  Biographic 
cal  and   Literarj  Illustrations,  from  the  Originais  in  the 
Bodleian   Library,  and  Ashmolean  Museum ;"    and .  also, 
Mr.  Godwin's  "  Lives  of  Edward  and  John  Phillips,  Ne- 
phews and  Pupils  of  Milton/'   Some  good  remarks  will  diere 
be  found  on  matters  that  have  been  much  litigated  rela- 
tive to  Milton,  particularly  as  to  his  being  "  whipped*'  at 
College;  but  I  see  nothing  in  them,  which  makes  any  altera- 
tion in  the  above  article  necessary.    Aubrey  says,  he  was 
whipped  at  College,  and  Phillips,  that  he  was  loved  and  ad- 
mired by  the  whole  University,  particularly  by  tlie  Fellows 
and  ingenuous  persons  of  his  House :  nor  do  I  see  the  one 
account  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  other.     I  must,  however, 
add,  from  both  their  testimonies,  that  Milton  took  bb  aca- 
demical degrees  at  Cambridge,    that  of  A.  M.  in    1632* 
Conseqiientl}^,  he  must  then  have  subsciibed  King  James's 
diree  darling  articles.     Still  we  have  his  own  testimonict 
against  subscribing  in  after-life.     ''  To  the  Church/'  says 
he,  ''  by  the  intentions  of  my  relations  and  friends,  I  was 
destined  of  a  chi!d»  and  in  my  own  resolutions,  till  coming 
to  some  maturity  of  years,  and  perceiving  what  tyranny  bad 
pervaded  the  Church,  that  he  who  would  take  orders,  must 
subscribe.  Slaves,  and  take  an  oath  withal,  8cc.  I  thought  it 
best  to  prefer  a  blameless  silence  before  the  sacred  oflice  of 
speaking,  &c."     Milton's   History  of    England  has  lately 
been  republished,  by  Mr.  Baron  Maseres,  formerly  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  University. 

BBYDEK. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  few  of  those  who  aftowank 
have  become  eminent  as  poets,  obtained  much  reputation 
or  distinction  in  dieir  literary  course,  wkile  young  men  is  the 
Umversity ;  whether  it  has  ppoceeded  fram  their  bewg  under 
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the  influence  of  fancy^  self* willed,  and  uogoveniable; 
choosing  rather  to  be  the  directors  of  their  own  studiesi  than 
to  be  subjected  to  the  judgment  of  others ;  absorbed  in  a 
kind  of  Kterafy  sensuaKty,  and  indifferent  about  its  douceurs 
and  honours-**too  often  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  academical  am« 
bkion— *or  ^'faether  they  have  been  too  desnhory  for  systema- 
tic studies^  and  too  lively  for  inordinate  application ; — what- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause,  let  others  determine. 

Of  this  unfortunate  number  was  John  Dryden,  a  great 
poet  unquestionably :  Mr.  Malone,  who  has  given  sach  a 
minute  account  of  his  life,  remarks,  that  his  name  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  Cambridge  verses  composed  in  his 
time  on  public  occasions,  and  that  he  did  not  obtain  a  fel- 
lowship in  his  college.  There  was  a  general  collection  of 
poem9  put  forth  by  the  University  on  the  peace  in*  1654. 
John  Dryden's  nanle  does  not  appear  in  this  collection, 
though  several  contributors  to  it  weife  of  Trinity  College. 

The  only  notice  of  Dryden,  while  an  undergraduate,  ir 
the  following  order,  made  about  two  years  after  his  ad- 
mission: 

''  July  ig,  1652.  Agreed,  then,  that  Dryden  be  put  out 
of  Commons,  for  a  fortnight  at  least,  and  that  he  goe  not  out 
of  the  Colleg  during  the  time  aforesaid,  excepting  to  ser* 
mons,  without  express  leave  from  the  Master  or  Vice- 
Master,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight  he  read  a  con- 
fessiou  of  his  crime  in  the  hall  at  the  dinner-time,  at  the 
three ....  fellows- table/' 

'<  His  crime  was,  his  disobedience  to  the  Vice-Master, 
and  his  contumacy  in  taking  his  punishment  inflicted  by  him." 

Dryden,  however,  appears  to  have  been  fond  of  a  college 
life,  as  being  particularly  favourable  to  the  habits  of  a 
student;  and  be  resided  seven  years  in  all  at  Cambridge* 
But  whether  his  Muse  was  sulky  during  his  continuance,  or 
his  mind  too  much  occupied  in  study  to  woo  her,  he  does 
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not  appear  to  have  handed  her  forth  to  public  admiration 
during  his  stay,  nor  to  have  composed  any  tender  Valetos  at 
his  departure.  He  left  Cambridge  in  1657|  settled  then  in 
London  as  an  author,  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  lite- 
rary adventurers  that  ever  visited  the  metropolis. 

A  writer  of  such  varied  powers,  of  such  diversified  pur* 
suits,  and  of  such  numerous  excellencies,  it  would  be  in 
vdn  to  attempt  to  discriminate  in  two  or  three  lines.  Dr. 
Johnson  considered  Drydeu  as  the  father  of  English  criti- 
cism, and  has  given  a  life  of  him,  so  elaborate,  discrimi- 
nating, and  judicious,  that,  as  a  critical  work,  it  is  allowed 
by  his  greatest  admirers  to  be  the  best  of  his  Lives.  The 
inaccuracies  respecting  the  early  part  of  Dryden's  life,  which 
accompany  that  and  other  accounts,  have  been  set  right,  and 
the  defects  supplied,  as  well  as  they  could  be,  by  Mr.  Ma- 
lone.  Of  Dryden,  as  of  Cowley,  there  are  a  bust  and  por- 
trait in  Trinity  College. 

WALLER. 

lliis  gentleman  was  bom  to  something  more  substantial 
than  poetry— an  anlple  patrimony — and  is  said  to  hate  ma- 
nifested a  greater  desire  to  increase  it,  than  is  to  be  always 
found  in  a  man  of  genius :  he  \vas  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  is  reported  to  have  possessed  an  ease  and  elo- 
quence in  speaking,  which  Prior  and  Addison  could  never 
obtain :  he  was  a  politician,  but  shifted  sides  so  often,  that 
all  parties  agreed  to  call  him  a  mere  courtier :  at  all  events, 
he  was  an  elegant  poet,  and  had  a  happy  knack  at  a  compli- 
ment. He  was  educated  at  Eton  School,  and  removed 
thence  to  King's,  to  which  Eton  is  a  kind  of  nursery. 

PBIOB. 

This  lively,  facetious  writer,  was  of  St  John's,  where  he 
was  entered  in  1682;  he  took  his  BacheWs  and  Master',8 
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degree  at  the  regular  time^  and  distinguished  himself  pro- 
bably in  the  University ;  so  at  least  may  be  concluded  from 
one  of  his  poems,  as  well  as  from  his  succeeding  to  a  fel- 
lowship, and  from  the  ready,  approved  manner,  in  which  he 
fulfilled  an  important  public  station,  on  his  leaving  college. 
It  is  singular,  that  Dr.  Johnson  should  have  omitted  to  men- 
tion the  circumstance  of  Prior's  having  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship ;  for  he  was  the  first  of  our  more  eminent  poets  who 
gained  that  honour. 

Prior  was  the  fellow-collegian  and  friend  of  Thomas 
Baker,  the  antiquary.  Mr.  Robert  Robinson,  in  his  Notes 
on  Claude's  Essay  on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon,  says, 
that  Dr.  Goddard,  late  Master  of  Clare  Hall,  who  well 
knew  Baker,  informed  him,  that  when  Baker  was  ejected 
from  his  fellowship,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  required  at 
the  Revolution,  Mat.  Prior  generously  gave  him  the  profits 
of  his  fellowship ;  and  on  Dr.  Goddard's  authority,  it  is  so 
recorded  in  the  Biographia  Britannica.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  true.  Prior  was  generous,  engaged  in  a  public  em- 
ployment, and  was  afBuent,  at  the  time,  at  least  for  a  poet : 
Baker,  though  of  an  independent,  spirit,  was  humble  and 
modest,  and  possessed  but  a  small  annuity.  Mr*  Masters, 
in  his  Life  of  Baker,  seems  to  think  there  was  no  founda- 
tion for  this  report. 

SIB   ISAAC   NEWTON. 

This  prince  of  philosophers  was  chosen  Fellow  of  Tri- 
nity College  in  1665,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  Lucas- 
ian  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University.  Mathe- 
matics, therefore,  was  his  profession,  but  he  possessed  a 
fondness  for  theology. 

The  unity  of  God  was  the  foundation  of  Newton's  theo- 
logy*. This  idea  he  brought  with  him  to  the  explication  of 
the  Christian  doctrines.     He  became,  therefore,  an  Unita- 

0 

*  Sob  fin.  PhHoi.  Nat  Principia  Matheoiatica. 
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riao  in  the  stricteBt  sense  of  the  word,  a  Socinun :  whether 
he  was  right  or  wrong,  let  others  determine* 

The  pains  which  he  took  to  prove,  1  John,  ▼.  7,  The 
THBBE  Hbavbnly  WITNESSES^  as  the  text  is  called,  a 
spurious  passage,  would  naturally  lead  Trinitarians  to  sup- 
pose, that  he,  at  least,  •  was  not  orthodox*  Bat  Kabop 
Horsley,  who  published,  in  an  edition  of  Newton's  Works, 
his  HtUorical  AeeovMt  of  two  notable  Corrupiiom  of  Scrips 
ture,  denies  that  Newton  ever  was  a  Socinian:  but  here 
Bishop  Horsley  is  certainly  mistaken* 

A  person  of  strict  probity  and  respectability,  who  lived 
on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  Sir  Isaac,  for  niany 
years,  which  Horsley  could  not  do,  assures  us,  that  he  was 
a  Socinian,  aifd  expressed  his  fears,  that  Dr.  Clarke,  who 
had  embraced  only  the  Arian  hypothesis,  would  iii|ure  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  The  person  here  alluded  to  was  Mr. 
Hopton  Haynes,  author  of  a  miscellaneous  work^  under  the 
title  of.  The  Scripture  Account  of  the  Attributes  and  Wor- 
ship of  God,  and  of  the  Character  and  Offices  of  Jesus 
Christ*  Haynes  was  assay-master  of  the  mint,  at  the  time 
that  Newton  was  master. 

Newton  was,  also,  in  his  private  judgment,. a  Baptist, 
though  not  practically  so :  this  he  declared  to  a  man  of  ve* 
racity,  his  deputy  Lucasian-professor,  Mr*  Wilfiam  Whis- 
ton,  as  may  be  seen  in  Wfaiston's  Memoirs^  written  by  him- 
self. 

Newton,  therefore,  though  not  an  open  oppugner  of  the 
church,  was  a  silent  dissentient ;  a  philosopher,  who  bad  a 
creed  of  his  own,  with  which  he  did  not  perplex  Ae  Uni- 
versity. 

What  might  be  the  ''  last  thoughts''  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
on  any  speculative  points,  I  do  not  undertake  to  say ;  and 
the  reason  for  saying  any  thing  about  his  faitbnow,  vrill, 
perhaps,  appear  on  another^occasion. 

•VoLV.  p.495. 
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DR.   MIDDLETON. 

CoDyers  Middleton  has  been  long  known  to  the  public  as 
an  elegant  jiuthor,  and  was  generally  admired  in  the  Univer- 
sity, till  he  alarmed  the  body  of  the  clergy  by  the  boldness 
of  his  writings.  He  was  chosen  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUq;e 
in  1 706,  and  Public  Librarian  in  1 72 1 ;  that  office,  as  ia 
supposed,  being  first  created,  in  order  to  bestow  it  on  Mid- 
dleton. He  also  obtained  the  Woodwardian  professorship 
of  fossils,  which,  however,  he  soon  resigned. 

The  alarm  alluded  to  above  was  first  occasioned  by  hu 
"  Letter  from  Rome,'*  in  which  he  shews  the  conformity 
between  Popery  and  Paganism ;  but  in  such  a  manner,,  that 
the  argument  was  supposed  to  extend  to  the  prieadiood  ia 
general,  as  it  had  been  before  applied  by  Dr.  Grale  in  fait 
''  Court  of  the  Gentiles,"  and  by  Mr.  Delnwie,  in  hie 
''  Plea."  Indeed,  it  was  supposed  still  farther,  that  Miii* 
dleton,  in  his  attack  on  the  Popish  miracles,  designed  se- 
ci«tly  to  invalidate  the  miracles  of  Christiaaity. 

This  alarm  was  increased  by  his  Remarks  on  Dr.  Water- 
land's  Vindication  of  Scripture^  against  Dr.  Tindal's  cele* 
bfated  work,  entitled  Christianity  a$  old  as  the  Creation. 
The  clei^  thought  their  whole  order  and  profession  invaded 
by  these  remarks,  and  Bishop  Pearce,  the  critic,  who  en^ 
gaged  in  the  controversy,  proclaimed  him  as  one,  who^ 
uader  the  pretence  of  making  a  more  subtle  defence  of 
Christianity,  meant  to  weaken  its  evidences. 

The  alarm-bell,  therefore,  was  now  given,  as  Middleton 
espiesses  it,  through  the  nation;  and  the  University  was 
proceedii^  to  deprive  him  of  his  degrees :  but  Middleton 
softened  down  hb  sentiments,  and  the  University  was  satis* 
fied,  so  far,  however,  only,  as  to  allow  the  learned  Doctor 
to  enjoy  bis  academical  honours ;  for  the  public  orator,  Dn 
Wil&ams,  was  for  keeping  alive  the  discussion,  and  mai»» 
tained  in  nrint.  that  Di,  Middleton  ought  to  have  been 
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banished  from  the  University,  and  his  book  to^have  been 
burnt  by  the  hangman. 

Dr.  Middleton^s  learned  work,  entitled^  *^  A  Free  In- 
quiry into  the  Miraculous  Powers/'  which  are  supposed  to 
have  subsisted  in  the  Christian  Church  from  the  earliest 
ageSy  through  several  successive  centuries,  is  intended  to 
shew,  that  we  have  no  suflScient  reason  to  believe,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  that  any  such  pow- 
.  ers  were  continued  to  the  church,  after  the  days  of  the 
apostles. 

This  performance  was  intended  to  meet  the  objections  of 
all  Dr.  Middleton's  opponents  on  the  question  concerning 
miracles ;  and  many  were  convinced :  several  members  of 
the  University,  however,  still  continued  to  think  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton  no  sincere  friend  to  Revelation;  for,  as  his  book 
goes  to  shew,  that  the  primitive  Fathers  were  very  credulous, 
superstitious,  and,  through  zeal,  even  knavish ;  what  credit, 
they  asked,  can  be  given  to  their  testimony  i  And  then,  what 
credit  can  be  given  even  to  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  seeing  their  very  existence  depends,  according  to 
Dr.  Middleton,  on  testimonies  which  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted? 

Among  the  many  publications,  written  in  reply  to  Dr.  M. 
one  was  entitled,  an  Examination  of  Dr.  Middleton's  Free 
Inquiry,  &c.  by  Zachary  Brooke,  B.D.  Fel.  of  St.  John's; 
which  is  here  introduced,  not  merely  as  a  work  somewhat 
,  elaborate,  but  as  written  with  more  mildness  than  some 
thought  due  to  Dr.  M.'s  sharpness,  yet  with  more  boldness 
than  they  thought  consistent  with  his  own  argument;  for 
leaving  the  question  of  miracles^  where  it  was  left  by  tbe 
Author  of  the  Trial  of  the  Witnesses,  (Bishop  Sherlock)  and 
by  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy,  and  by  Dr.  Middleton  himself, 
he  undertook  to  produce  not  only  presunqttive  Eddence,  bat 
positive  Proof  of  the  continuance  of  Miracles  iffier  the 
days  of  the  Aposdes :  and  Mr.  Z.  Brooke  appears  io  have 
been  a  sincere  believer  of  all  that  he  advances. 
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But  our  limits  forbid  us  to  advance.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, forbear  copying  the  following  passage  from  the  Preface 
to  the  Free  Inquiry,  which,  for  the  exquisitely  beautiful  flow 
of  the  numbers,  but  more  for  the  weight  and  dignity  of  the 
sentiment,  deserves  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  has 
been  frequently  quoted  by  men  of  all  parties.  "  I  look  on 
the  discovery  of  any  thing  that  is  true,  as  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  society,  which  cannot  possibly  hurt,  nor  obstruct,  the 
good  effect  of  any  other  truth  whatsoever ;  for  they  all  pos- 
sess one  common  essence,  and  necessarily  coincide  with 
each  other,  and,  like  the  drops  of  rain,  which  fall  separately 
into  the  river,  mix  themselves  at  once  with  the  stream,  and 
strengthen  the  general  current." 


BR.    LONG. 

'Dr.  Long,  formerly  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  is  cele- 
brated for  his  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  and  his  invention  of  a 
large  tin  sphere,  placed  in  his  own  college,  to  shew  the 
places,  appearances,  and'  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
He  was  a  Dissentient  against  the  University,  on  a  particu- 
lar  occasion,  of  the  humorous  kind.  The  ladies  of  Cam- 
bridge, it  seems,  had  been  permitted,  time  immemorial,  to 
sit  in  the  gallery  at  the  Commencement.  The  Vice-chancel- 
lor, however,  and  Heads,  having  ordered,  that  the  fair  ones 
should  no  longer  occupy  that  high  situation,  and  having  ap- 
pointed them  their  places  in  'the  aisles  below,  a  little  bustle 
was  excited  among  the  Cambridge  ladies,  and  a  subject  for 
a  few  jokes  was  afforded  the  members  of  the  University.  In 
the  year  1714,  Dr.  Long  delivered  the  music  speech  at  the 
Commencement.  The  gallant  astronomer  took  for  his  sub- 
ject  the  complaint  of  the  Cambridge  iair  at  their  hard  treat- 
ment. It  is  in  verse  of  a  most  singularly  odd  kind,  and  tb« 
sentiments  are  full  of  drollery  and  quaintness.  As  this 
speech  is,  however,  .very  scarce,  and,  perhaps,  in  tlie  pos* 
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flet BJon  only  of  a  few  members  of  tbe  Univerrity,  a  specimeii 
of  it,  on  a  proper  occasioo,  may  not  be  unacceptable* 
It  is  pka«ant  to  lee  a  grave  man  descend  from  bis  bei^^ta : 


His  liumble  prOTiacf  vas»  to  guacd  the  fair. 

Pori. 


DISSEMTIEKTS* 

Our  University  in  Popisb  times  was  always  consideredi  as 
a  bandmaid  to  tbe  Church,  as  a  nurse  to  her  most  bopefid 
ions :  from  her  mouth  proceeded  a  formula  of  dectriney  re- 
commending the  Church's  institutes;  and  from  her  breasta  a 
milk  of  instruction,  highly  favourable  to  what  Bishop  War- 
burton  calls  its  Alliance  with  the  state. 

From  services,  too  obvious  not  to  be  perceived,  and  too 
important  not  to  be  acknowledged,  flowed  tbat  ttnifems  re- 
spect of  our  princes  in  after-timei^  Viewing  Cambridge, 
not  merely  as  an  Academia,  sacred  to  literature^  but  as  an 
establishment  to  forward  the  wishes  of  government,  they  be* 
came  the  patrons  of  colleges,  they  incorporated  the  sevenl 
colleges  into  one  body,  and  bestowed  on  diem  privileges, 
immunities,  charters.  These  charters,  distribute  as  streams 
of  royid  bounty,  to  cheer  and  enridi  the  rejpons  of  science, 
were  to  be  repaid  by  loyalty  and  obedience*  Heoce,  as  it 
was  supposed,  was  secured  to  the  supreme  magistrate  ao  in- 
fluence, which  no  other  institutions  could  pronuse,  the 
united  influence  of  literature  and  tbeoU^.  Eor,  as '  the 
church  was  held  to  its  allegiance  by  a  religious  fbrmnla,  it 
was  deemed  a  matter  of  political  ezpedieucy  to  bind  the 
University  by  the  same  tie ;  and  thus  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  became  the  doctrines  of  the  University: 

Altera^oicit  opem,  et  rep  coiyanit  «ni€ir- 

Haiu 
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In  the  History  of  Cambridge^  therefore,  (Vol.  I.)  I 
kave  given  an  account  of  Dissentients,  and  spoken  of 
them,  also,  in  these  Fragments;  such  as,  the  Schoolmen^ 
Loilardsj  Papists,  Episcot>ALiAN8,  Puritans,  Arians, 
Socinians,  Necessarians,  Freewillers;  Those  who  Held  the 
Sleep  of  the  Soul,  Calvinists,  Arminians,  Methodists,  and 
one  or  two  Dissentients,  not  of  a  religious  character.  These 
general  topics  would,  of  course,  take  in  the  names  of  Bishops 
Fisher  and  Gardiner  (papists) ;  Drs.  Cartwright  and  Tuck* 
ney,  with  the  puritans ;  Drs.  Baro,  Goodwifl,  and  Whichcote, 
with  the  Freewillers ;  Mr.  Woolston  and  Mr.  Whiston  (with 
the  Arians)  ;  Dr.  Bentley  (with  his  opponents) ;  Bishop  Law 
(with  the  Soul-Sleepers) ;  Mr.  Befridge  (with  the  Metho* 
dists) ;  Drs.  Jebb,  Paley,  and  Watson,  with  the  Advocates 
for  Annual  Examination ;  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  and  the  Opposers 
of  Subscription  at  the  time  of  taking  Degrees,  &c.  These^ 
and  otberS)  will  be  found  among  the  Varieties  in  my  History, 
and  it  is  impossible  ''  to  trowd  Homer  into  a  nutshell."  It 
is  not,  therefore,  attempted  to  go  formally  into  the  sul^ect 
now;  only  one  or  two  of  a  more  striking  kind,  and  not  par- 
ticularized before,  are  noticed  in  our  Fragments :  **  Cocta  re*- 
cocta''  would  not  suit  the  taste  either  of  writer  or  readers, 
and  would  be  of  benefit  only  to  stationers  and  printers. 

The  principles,  which  were  the  main  spring  of  our  great  po- 
litical machine,  directed  the  movements  of  all  our  princes, 
from  Henry  VHIth  to  the  Revolution;  yet  were  they  at 
length  experienced,  how  efficacious  soever  they  might  ap' 
pear  to  be  at  first,  but  a  partial  expedient.  For,  though 
men,  inattentive  to  the  powers  of  the  human  understanding, 
ignorant  of  the  world  around  them,  or  within  them,  pursu- 
ing phantoms,  and  chimeras,  and  dreams — nobody  knows 
wh^re— may  be  brought  to  relinquish  the  faculty  of  reason*- 
ing,  yet  a  society  of  learned  men,  living  publicly,  and 
thinking  freely,  cannot  easily  be  brought  to  make  a  surren* 
der  ab  ignominious.  In  agreement  with  this  idea.  Dr.  Paley^ 
Dr.  Hey,  and  other,  divines  of  Cambridge,  have  maintained 
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that  the  public  sentiment  has  undei^one  a  change  in  regard 
to  some  theological  notions,  originally  delivered  by  autho- 
rity. Mathematics,  too,  which  have  long  been  the  prevail- 
ing study  at  Cambridge,  are  of  a  bold  and  searching  spirit 
Unaccustomed  to  admit  any  thing  in  haste,  habituated  to 
reason  from  principles  invariably  true  and  universally  ac- 
knowledged, contemplating  the  analogies  of  nature,  and 
proceeding  in  a  way  of  science,  the  mathematician  em- 
braces no  Opinions  at  random,  how  venerable  soever  for 
their  antiquity,  and  though  sanctioned  by  the  highest  autho- 
rity. He  examines  coolly,  debates  with  candour,  and  con- 
cludes with  caution.  Such  is  the  natural  process  of  Phil<h 
sophy;  and  such  has  been  the  effect  of  the  philosophizing 
spirit  a^  Cambridge: — ^and  real  Religion  calls  tto  man,  Mas- 
ter. 

BOND  of  UNION  between  king's  college,  cakbbidgs, 
and  WILLIAM  OF  wicku'am's,  oxfobd. 

The  following  is  a  Bond  of  Union  formed  between  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Eton  School,  founded  by  King 
Henry  VI.  on  one  side;  and  William  of  Wickham's,  Ox- 
ford, and  Winchester  College,  founded  by  William  of 
Wickham,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  on  the  other. 

We  copy  it,  as  being  a  singularity,  from  a  MS.  Account 
of  the  Foundatioir  and  Laws  of  Eton  School,  m  the  British 
Museum. 

"  Concordia  amicabilis  sive  Compositio  Collegiorum  Rega- 
lium  Cantabrigiae  &  Etona?,  &  Wicchamicorum,  Oxon.  et 
prope  Winton.    Jul.  1-,  A.  D.  M-CCCCLXIV.** 

[After  particularizing  the  joint  interest  which  they  are  to 
take  in  lawsuits,  &c.  it  goes  on  thus :] 

^'  Promittimus  insuper  nos  praspositi,  custodes,  socii,  ac 
icholares  omnes  et  singuli  coUegionun  prcdictorum,  et  a4 
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hoc  DOS  et  successores  uostros  quoscunque  efScaciter  obli- 
gamus,  quod  coosilia,  favores,  et  auxilia  bujusmodi,  sicut 
ct  prouty  ac  quoties,  opus  fuerit,  8l  super  his^  seu  ad  ea 
congrui  requisiti  fuerimus,  seu  requisiti  fuerint^  alterutrim 
impendemus,  et  impendent,  ad  quod  nos  invicem  praesentis 
Dostri  consensus  et  promissi  vigore,  ac  in  virtute  sacramenti, 
per  singulos  nostrum  dictis  collegiis  seu  eorum  alicui  singu- 
lariter  praestiti,  seu  praratandi,  volumus  nos  arctius  teneri; 
ut  sic  dicta  collegia  mutua  se  gaudeant  defensione  munita, 
que  in  nomine  conformitas  et  (annuente  Domino)  mutute 
ac  perpetuae  charitatis  integritas  decorabunt;  noleutes, 
quod  aliquis  de  collegiis  supradictis  praetextu  alicujus  laboris 
seu  fiivoris  impensi,  in  casibus  hujusmodi,  quicquam  praeter 
ezpensas  rationabiles  ac  necessarias  exigat  quovismodo/' 

MR.   CRADOC'S   EURIPIDES* 

Mr.  Cradoc,  formerly  of  Emmanuel  Col.  and  now  of 
Gumley  Hall^  in  Leicestershire,  a  gentleman  of  much  classi- 
cal taste,  and  ^ho  possesses  a  very  curious  and  valuable  li- 
brary, has  John  Milton's  copy  of  Euripides.  Milton, 
though  in  some  respects  an  undutiful  son,  is  still  a  favourite 
Yfith  alma  mater,  (as  frovrard  children  are  sometimes  darl- 
ings with  fond  mothers)  and  Euripides  is  known  to  have 
been  the  favourite  Greek  bard  of  Milton :  a  short  account, 
therefore,  of  this  literary  curiosity  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
We  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Cradoc  for  his  con- 
descension in  indulging  us  with  the  perusal  of  these  vo- 
lumes. 

The  edition  is  that  of  Paulus  Stephanus,  in  two  volumes, 
printed  in  1602,  containing  the  old  Scholia,  and  the  com- 
ments of  more  modern  critics.  Prefixed  to  it,  in  Milton's 
handwriting,  is '^  John  Milton,  pre.  128.  6d.  1634;'*  and 
in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Birch,  whose  property  it  was 
before  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  present  possessor,  a 
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«hort  account|  intimating  that  it  had  formerl;  be^i  Dr. 
Hare's. 

This,  at  least,  may  be  collected  from  these  volumes,  that 
Milton  had  read  his  author  throughout,  text,  notes,  and 
comments,  with  great  attention  and  much  critical  skill ;  the 
margin  being  marked  with  amendments  of  the  text,  'vaor 
provements  of  the  Latin  translation,  and  some  coirectioBS 
more  immediately  in  reference  to  the  metre.  The  iiotesy 
indeed,  are  but  few,  and  short,  yet  are  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence  to  give  a  character  to  the  volumes,  and  to  have  joa^ 
tified  Joshua  Barnes,  who  had  perused  tliem,  in  reckonii^ 
Milton  among  the  critics  to  whom  his  edition  is  indebted. 
It  may  be,  therefore,  thought  by  some,  that  Dr.  JohttsoD, 
who  had  just  seen  them,  was  but  too  happy,  in  having  k  in 
his  power  to  say,  *'  The  margin  is  sometimes  noted,  but  I 
found  nothing  remarkable.'' 

Joshua  Barnes,  when  he  adopts  Milton's  readings  or 
notes,  generally  acknowledges  them;  but  one  or  two  re- 
markably good  readings  have  been  adopted,  unacknowledged 
by  that  editor,  as  hath  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Joddrell,  aad 
pointed  out  to  us  by  a  learned  person,  particularly  conversant 
in  Euripides*.  ^ 

The  notes  are  in  Milton's  handwriting,  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three,  which  seem  in  another  band,  and  to 
have  been  written  since  the  time  of  Milton.)  There  are 
also  various  marks,  designed  to  point  out  striking  passages, 
probably,  for  imitation. 

TRANSLATION  of  a  LATIN  ODE  of  GRAT'S. 

We  have  few  more  pleasing  and  elegant  works  than 
Mason's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Gray.  The 
following  Latin  lines  are  extracted  from  it,  for  the  sake  of 

^  The  late  Gieck  Professor^  Mr.  Pono«. 
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accompanying  them  with  an  original  traiislation ;   which, 

4 

though  far  inferior  to  the  Latiu^  may,  probably,  be  read 
^ith  indulgence,  though  not  with  approbation,  by  the  Eng- 
Ibh  reader.  The  merit  of  this  elegant  ode  consists  in  its 
calm  seriousness,  and  in  its  adaptation  to  the  history,  as 
well  as  scenery,  of  the  place*.  The  long  parenthesis, 
however,  in  a  larger  poem,  would  have  been  no  beauty,  and 
in  so  small  a  one  is  a  blemish.  This  blemish  we  have 
guarded  against  in  the  translation. 

Oh !  Ta»  Mveri  Religio  loci, 
Quoconque  gandes  nomine  (aon  leve 
Nativa  nam  c«rte  ilaenta 
lYmnen  habet,  vetereM).  sylvu ; 

Pnesentiorem  et  conspicimus  Deum 
Per  inriai  rupes,  fera  per  jnga, 
CUvosq.  pneraptot,  tonantes 
Inter  aqoM,  nenoninq.  noetem; 

Qu&ffl  si  reposkaa  iuh  trabe  eitrea 
Fnlgeret  auro,  et  Phidiac&  manu) 
Salve  Tocanti  rite,  feaso  et 
Da  placidam  juveni  qnietem. 

i^aod  ti  inTidendif  sedibus,  et  frui 
Fertuna  sacri  lege  tilentii 
Vetat  Tolentem,  meresorbenk 
In  medios  violenta  ilactosy 

Saltern  remoto  des,  Pater,  angalo 
Horas  tenecte  duoere  liberas, 
Tutnmq.  Tulgari  tnmultu 
Surripias,  hominumq.  cnrit. 

T^nnslation : 

TboQ  Genius  of  this  awful  place, 

— Wbatc'er,  unknown  to  me,  thy  natbe— 
Tbee  'mid  thy  nalWe  straams  I  trace, 

Tbee  do  tbeae  ancient  wields  pioebiim ! 

«  La  GMirtr  Cbwrtrenee. 


♦. 
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Ah !  more  I  feel  Ihy  influence  rounds 
'Mid  pathless  rocks,  and  mountains  rude, 
And  all  yon  deep  opake  of  wood, 

And'falling  waters'  solemn  sound, 
Than  if  enshrin'd  aloft  I  saw  thee  itlind. 

Glittering  in  robes  of  gold,  and  shap'd  by  Phidias'  band. 

Ob  !  might  my  prayer  be  heard !  might  I, 
Faint  ev'n  in  youth,  here  fix  my  seat ! 

But,  if  too  cruel  Fate  deny. 

In  scenes  so  blest,  a  still  retreat ; 

If  still  ingulpht  in  life's  rude  wave. 

Its  boisterings  I  must  vainly  brave. 

Oh !  might  I  find  in  peaceful  age 

Some  comer  for  a  hermitage; 

There  steal  from  human  cares  and  vulgar  strife ! 

In  freedom  there  enjoy  the  waning  hour  of  life. 

D. 


TRIPOS  POEM,   on  a  late  cambhidgb  booksei<leb, 

called  MArs* 

We  have  formerly  noticed  the  picture-gallery  in  Emma- 
nuel College.  It  would  occupy  too  much  room,  and  en- 
croach too  much  on  the  origfnal  plan  of  this  work,  to  notice 
all  the  portraits  at  Cambridge.  The  following,  however, 
shall  be  mentioned,  as  well  on  account  of  the  originality  of 
the  subject,  as  the  lines  of  the  tripos  poem  with  which  it 
shall  be  accompanied. 

Over  the  staircase,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary, is  a  fine  full-length  portrait  by  Reinagle.  The  sub- 
ject is  the  late  Mr.  John  Nicholson,  commonly  called 
Maps*,  and  well  known  in  bis  day  for  keeping  a  useful 
circulating  library.  He  was  further  useful  in  the  University, 
by  furnishing,  for  a  suitable  reward,  lame  poets  with  verses, 
lame  orators  with  declamations,  and  lame  preachers  with 
«ermons :  these  he  used  to  sell  to  academics,  who  bad  mor« 

*  From  selling  maps  about  Uie  cevotry,  his  former  occupation. 
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money  than  wit,  having  first  purchased  them  of  others,  who 
kad  mo|re  wit  than  money  : 

Ah!  potius  tribuens  taa.  Maps,  munuscala,  summus 
Prodeat  orator  Cicerone  disertior  ipso. 


The  Tripos  is  a  paper  containing  the  names  pf  the  princi- 
pal  graduates  of  the  year.  It  also  contains  two  copies  of 
verses,  written  by  two  of  the  under-graduates,  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  that  employment  by  the  Proctors.  The  following 
are  extracted  from  one  of  these  poems,  the  subject  of  which 
is  this  Maps :  the  whole  of  the  poem  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  man,  as  the^ollowing  extract  is  of  the  portrait,  except, 
that  in  the  latter  Maps  is  represented  with  the  books  in  hit 
hands: 


£t  qaamTitf  bameris  graviter  tibi  Masa,  MaUiesii 
iBCumbaot,  Sopbiteq.  omni  farragine  pressus 
Incedas,  etfessa  labatsubpooderecemx, 
Frons  tua  Iseta  tamen ;  mira  eat  tibi  gratia  risoi . 
Et  Telati  quoudam  sylvas  Rhodopeius  Orpheat 
Imraitesq.  tigres,  et  aaxa  sequentia  duxit. 
Vox  tua  si  nostras  veniat  fortasse  per  aures, 
Te  subito  petimns  properi,  oblitusq.  laboram 
Quisq.  tibi  sua  sacra  refert  et  numen  adorat. 


Tho'  on  tby  shoulders  press  the  heavenly  Muse, 
And  Mathematics,  with  the  pond'rous  load 
Of  erery  science,  till  thy  weary  neck 
Almost  succumbs,  still  cheerful  is  thy  face. 
Still  in  thy  smile  a  grace.     As  Orpheus  once 
Led  woods,  and  tigers,  and  obsequious  stones; 
So  let  thy  cheering  roice  but  reach  our  ears. 
We  ran  to  greet  you,  and  our  toils  forget, 
Eager  to  bless,  as  due,  thy  sacred  powers. 

D. 


One  singular  circumstance  attending  Maps's  employment 
in  the  University  was  this :  the  gownsmen  and  he  lived  in 
the  exercise  of  constant  depredations  on  each  other.    Tho 
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fatt  sceflis  to  be,  thtt  the  former  began  first  to  crib  the 
books  of  the  latter,  and  the  latter  vas,  tberaforei  coApeHed 
to  make  reprisals,  or,  otherwise,  he  must  at  length  have  had 
an  empty  shop. — Maps's  tricks  came  under  the  act  of  se 
defendendo;  so  that,  though  the  gownsmen  were  often 
obliged  to  watch  him  like  a  sharper,  still  he  was  allowed,  by 
general  consent,  to  have  deserved  the  character  of  an  honest 
man. 

EXTBACT /rom   MR.   THOMAS    BAKER's    MS.    HISTOBT    rf 

ST.  John's  college,  in  the  British  museum. 

The  following  extract,  from  Baker's  Manuscripts,  rectifies 
a  comtnon  mistake  about  the  Round  Church  in  Cam- 
'    bridge. 

''  In  his  time,  (Hugh  Balsham's,  or  Hugh  Norwold's^, 
for  it  was  done  with  the  consent  of  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Ely) 
William  Twylet  founded  a  chantry  in  St.  Mary's  Chapel  in 
St  Sepulchre's  Church ;  the  duty  whereof  was  to  be  dis- 
charged by  a  brother  of  St.^ John's ;  for  the  which  he  gave 
lands  to  the  house  in  the  town  and  fields  of  Canabridge. 
The  charter,  being  without  date,  was  probably  given  in 
Hugh  Norwold's  t^e,  for  most  of  the  grants  or  charters, 
under  Hugh  Balsham,  are  dated ;  whereas  the  older  charters 
are  without  date.*  Wherever  we  place  it,  St.  Sepulchre's 
was  then  a  parish  church ;  and  this  falling  in  the  period  of 
time  before  the  Jews  were  banished  Cambridge,  (f3r  in  a 
transcript  of  a  grant  to  Will.  Twylet,  from  the  hospital, 
there  is  mention  of  a  house  then  in  possession  of  a  Jew ; 
and,  about  the  same  time,  there  k  an  original  concerning 
the  sale  of  a  house  in  that  parish,*  belonging  to  Mdley,  a 
Jew)  gives  good  ground  to  believe,  that  it  was  not  a  Jewish 
synagogue,  as  Dr.  Caius  and  others  supposed  it  to  have 
beeti.    The  Jews  were  banished  England,  as  well  as  Cam- 

*  N«nrota  HM  Biikap  of  B!fy  tl89^  Baldm  :t2SU 
3 
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bridge,  after  Hugh  Balsham's  death,  in  the  18th  of  Edward 
the  First.  In  the  19th  of  his  reign,  we  find  him  disposing 
of  some  of  the  houses  in  the  Jewry  at  Cambridge  to  Roger 
Marcount  and  others.  But  it  is  certain,  from  an  inquisition 
taken  in  the  third  year  of  this  king's  reign,  that  St.  Sepul* 
chre*s  in  the  Jewry  was  then  a  church  belonging  to  the  prior 
and  convent  of  Barnwell,  in  proprios  usus  ;  and,  yet  higher, 
in  the  last  year  of  Henry  the  Third,  there  is  an  original  grant 
of  a  house  in  St.  Sepulchre's  parish  to  Galfridus  de  Alder- 
hethe,  perpetual  vicar  of  St.  SepuIchre^s  Church ;  so  that  it 
'was  then  a  vicarage,  and  was,  no  doubt,  a  parsonage  many 
years;  and  in  the  oldest  accounts  that  I  have  seen  it  is 
always  a  church." 

8EE1A    LTTDO. 

WUh  leriout  troths  we  mix  a  little  fiiOy 
And  now  «nd  then  we  treat  yoo  with  a  pun. 

D. 

EPIGRAM  hy  theJdte  mr.  gilbert  wakefiblb. 

« 1 

The  following  original  Epigram,  by  the  late  Mr,  Wake- 
field, was  sent  by  him  to  a  friend.  The  subject  of  it  wa$ 
Mr.  Foster,  formerly  of  Cambridge,  who,  on  account  of  bis 
rapidity  in  conversation,  in  walking,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  exercise  of  bis  profession,  was  called  the  flyif^  bar^ 
ber.  He  was  a  great  oddity,  and  gave  bulb  to  many  a  piece 
of  fun  in  the  University,  but  was  an  inoffensive,  honest 
man. 

Tonsor  ego :  vultui  radtedo  •pumem  albcft^ 

Mappa  subest,  ardet  culter,  et  uoda  tepet 
Qaam  versat  gladimn  cito  dextra,  noTacola  Ittiis 

Mox  tna  tarn  cderi  slrinaeiit  ora  muiu. 
Gedite,  Romaoi  Tonsores,  cedite  Praii ; 

Tonsorem  regio  non  hlibei  nlla  parem. 
Imberbes  Grantam,  barbati  acoedite  Qrantam ; 

Ilia  poiit  mmtet  -,  et  pdit  ilia  geoat. 


/ 
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EPIGRAM  071  a  SKILFUL  PHYSICIAN. 

The  following  is  a  translation  made  by  an  apotfiecarj. 
The  original,  in  Latin,  wa^  by  a  physician.  The  subject 
was  a  gentleman,  many  years  ago  of  Cambridge,  -a  physi- 
cian ;  and  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  his  only  fault./  For 
the  epigr^im  was  written  during  his  lifetime,  and  sent  to  him 
as  a  piece  of  fun ;  at  which  the  physician,  the  subject  of 
the  banter,  laughed  heartily  himself. 

'  Hell,  at  length,  has  got  hold  of  that  old  rogue  X,  V. 
Whom  the  citizens  there  are  delighted  to  tee ; 
For  they  think,  that  since  he  is  come  there  to  dwell, 
As  be  sent  them  from  earth,  be  will  send  them  from  helL 

UNIVEIISITY    PRIZES. 

The  poetical  abilities  of .  a  gentleman,  formerly  of 
Jesus  College,  were  well  known.  He  obtained  one  of  the 
prizes  at  Cambridge,  and  but  one,  for  a  Greek  ode.  Being 
once  in  company  with  a  person  who  had  gained  two  prizes, 
the  latter  carried  himself  with  an  air  of  superiority,  and, 
jokingly  perhaps,  expressed  himself,  as  if  seeming  to  esti- 
mate his  own  abilities  above  the  other  gentleman's  in  the 
ratio  of  at  least  two  to  one.'  The  latter,  therefore,  in  a 
similar  vein,  exclaimed,  '<  Why,  zounds,  Sir!  a  man's  leg 
may  as  easily  be  too  big  for  the  boot,  as  your's  just  fitted 
it.'' 

A   ROWLAND   FOR   AN    OLIVER. 

An  Oxford  and  Cambridge  man  once  met  in  company, 
who  held  different  opinions  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ ;  one  suppcying  him  to  be  God,  the  other  to  be  only 
a  man :  of  course,  esich  thought  the  other  a  heretic.  The 
former,  with  a  serio-comical  air,  wrote  the  two  following 
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lines  down  *,  and  presenting  them  to  the  latter,  asked  him, 
if  he  knew  to  whom  they  were  applicable : 

Tu  Judse  similis  Dommiim^ :  DeiTinqT  negasti; 
Dissimllis  Judas  est  tibi — paenitait 

Etiglished. 

You,  Judas  like,  your  Lord  add  God  denied ; 
Judas,  unlike  to  you,  repentant  sigh'd. 

D. 

The  latter  instantly  wrote  down  on  the  same  piece  of 
paper  the  following  lines,  and  presented  them  with  the  same 
serio-comical  air  as  the  other  had  done,  meaning  to  lay  the 
whole  emphasis  on  the  word,Tu. 

To  simul  et  similis  Judae,  Tu  dissimilisque; 
JudsB  iteram  similis  sis,  laqueumque  petas. 

Englished. 

You  are  like  Judas,  and  unlike  that  el^— 
Once  more  like  Judas  be,  and  hang  yourself. 

D. 

LINES  for  a  lady's  pocket-book,   by  chbistopher 
SMART, formerly  ^Pembroke  HALLf. 

Of  all  returns  in  man's  device 
'Tis  gratitude  that  makes  the  price, 
And  what  sincerity  designs 
,  Is  richer  than  Peruvian  mines. 

Thus  estimate  the  heart's  intent, 
In  what  the  faithful  hands  present. 


( » 


#  The  two  first  lines,  however,  had  been  written  on  a  (liferent  person 
time  before. 

"^This  tri6e'  of  Mr,  Smart's'  we  have  been  favoured  with  by  his  daughter, 
^rs.  Lenoir;  and  insert  it  here*  as  not  having  been  printed  before.  Mrs. 
L«noirhaa  given  some  very  pleasing  specimens  of  her  own  poetical  abi- 
lltiea  in  several  novels,  which  she  has  published.  ^ 
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This  volume  sooo  iluill  worth  derive 

From  vhat  your  induttry  shall  hivei 

And  then  in  every  line  produce 

The  Ule  of  -f  aduttry  aud  utte* 

Here,  too,  lei  your  appointments  be, 

And  set  down  many  a  day  for  me ; 

Oh !  may  the  year  we  now  renew 

Be  stor'd  with  happiness  for  you; 

With  all  the  wealth  your  friends  would  choose, 

And  all  the  praise. which  you  refuiie  ; 

With  love,  sweet  inmate  of  the  breast. 

And  meekness,  while  in  blessing,  blest 

We  have  already  bad  occasion  to  mention  Smart  aa  having 
obtained  the  Seatonian  prize  five  times ;  that  it,  every  time 
^  he  offered  himself  a  candidate  :  indeed,  he  always  Aougfat 
himself  certain  of  success,  and  used  to  call  the  Seatonian 
prize  his  Kislingbury  estate.  The  prize^  as  every  body 
knows,  is  paid  from  the  rents  of  Mr.  Seaton's  estate  at  Kis- 
lingbury, which  are  forty  pounds  per  annum. 


TIT   FOB   TAT. 

A  gownsman  saying  once  in  company  with  the  late  Mr. 
Hobimion,  that  he  had  just  been  to  hear  a  certain  clergy- 
man, Dr,.  Ogden, — the  most  admired  preacher  in  the  Uni- 
versity— and  launching  out  enthusiastically  in  his  praise, 
**  Ah !"  said  Robinson,  dryly,  ''  the  gentleman  sprung  from 
a  dissenting  family,  (which  was  the  fact).  The  fag-end  of 
a  Dissenter  makes  a  rare  cfaurdiman."  The  word  fag-etid 
reminded  the  gownsman  of  a  very  apposite  passage  some- 
where, on  the  origin  of  the  band,  which  is  sometimes  seen 
stuck  on  the  black  coat  of  a  Dissenting  minister.  The 
passage  nearly  amounts  to  this, ''  that  when  the  Old  Whore* 
left  our  country,  she  was  obliged  to  pack  up  her  onomoieiitB 

«  Iq  aUiiMion  «•  a  pissage  la  the  Sev«lslioiis,  which  the  Protestants  hare 
applied  to  the  church  of  Rbmeb 
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and  trinkets  in  haste,  and  ran  away  with  only  her  smock  on ; 
•—that  all  parties  pursued  her  and  spoiled  her  of  something; 
but  that  some  of  the  Dissenters  could  but  just  get  within 
reach  of  the  part,  a  parte  post,  and  only  seized  enough  of  the 
rag  to  make  a  band  of.  Such,  they  say,  is  the  origin  of  the 
Dissenter's  band." 

CURIOUS    BOOKS. 

An  occasion  offered  itself  some  time  since  of  noticing 
some  curious  books  in  different  colleges  of  Cambridge. 
The  following  should  not  be  omitted : — A  Series  of  Manu- ' 
script  Letters  between  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Mr.  Cotes.— 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  own  copy  of  the  Principia,  corrected 
by  himself  for  a  new  edition,  with  Dr.  Halley's  Latin 
verses,  corrected  by  Dr.  Bentley.  This  book  has  descended 
from  Sir  Isaac  to  the  present*  worthy  mathematical  tutor, 
Mr.  Jones.  A  MS.  Series  of  a  Correspondence  between 
Dr.  Bentley  and  other  learned  men.  /Dr.  Bentley 's  copy  of 
Homer,  witli  the  Digamma.  This  was  conveyed  to  Heyne, 
and  made  use  of  in  his  splendid  edition  of  Homer.  All  the 
above  are  at  Trinity  College.  Dr.  Taylor's  copy  of  Ho- 
mer ;  (the  Glasgow  editton)  it  has  the  Digamma  in  various 
places  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  first  volume.  This  is  among 
the  numerous  writings  of  Dr.  Taylor  in  the  Public  Library. 
Two  copies  of  Taveruer^s  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
A*  D.  1539;  one  in  the  University  Library,  the  other  in 
St.  John's.  The  following  extract  is  made  from  Masters's 
Life  of  Baker,  and  is  copied  from  Baker's  Notes :  '^  This 
Translation  of  the  Bible  is  a  great  rarity,  for  which  the 
translator  is  said  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Tower,  but  for  - 
iivhat  reason  cannot  easily  be  found,  only  he  was  then,  or 
soon  after,  Jooked  upon  as  heretically  inclined ;  and  the 

«  The  laiei  the  name  is  left  fio«gm  gnstiai  et  BTOriHii.    The  book  be- 
longs to  the  Matbemat,  Tuftor  for  te  tone. 
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king's  famous  Bible  being  printed  the  next  year,  from  which 
this  varies  considerably,  offence  might  be  justly  taken ;  and 
yet  it  is  printed  by  licences,  and  dedicated  to  the  king." 

This  translation  seems,  for  the  most  part,  according  to 
that  of  Tyndall,  which  was  possibly  one  thing  that  might 
give  offence,  he  having  been  burnt  for  an  heretic. 

A   LATE   PLUMIAN    PROFE880B. 

A  late  Plumian  professor  of  astronomy  was  once  ad- 
dressed in  company,  as  the  Plumfiian  professor.  This, 
most  probably,  nettled  him.  A  gentleman  sitting  by,  archly 
observed,  '^  See  how  that  little  b  stings  the  professor.*' 


DR.  FARMER. 

Dr.  Farmer  is  only  knoyn  as  a  Commentator  on  Shake* 
speare.  The  following  lines,  written  by  him,  when  a  young 
man,  shew  that  he  might  have  been  a  poet,  had  he  culti- 
vated his  talent.  They  are  extracted  from  the  "  Gratula- 
tiones  et  Luctus,"  published  at  Cambridge  in  1755.  As 
the  original  work  is  in  the  hands  of  few  people,  the  ensuing 
extract  may  probably  be  not  unacceptable.  They  are  ad- 
dressed to  Thomas  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  yrhen  he 
visited  the  University,  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  the  re- 
pair and  enlargement  of  tl^e  Public  Library. 

Haste,  Toong-ey'd  May,  and  gently  poor 
Fram  bosom  green  thy  balmy  store; 
Bid  violets  paiDt  their  azure  beds^ 
And  daffodils,  with  painted  heads, 
And  tulip  gilt,  and  primrose  fair. 
Sweetly  catch  the  laughing  air. 
Bring  Joy  along,  thy  eldest  born. 
And  Plenty,  with  her  flowing  horn. 
Whilst  birds  of  many  a  various  wing 
To  Cam  in  wildest  wood*notes  ring. 
Who  sees  approach  his  sedgy  throne 
The  state's  great  patron,  and  his  owo. 
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Bail,  Pelliaiiiy  by  whose  faTOoiite  hnid 
Peace  yet  ttrews  olives  round  the  land* 
See  Europe's  groans  betray  despair  i 
Her  trembling  balance  asks  thy  care ; 
Andy  if  no  human  art  can  guide 
The  pendant  weight  on  either  side— 
If  sacred  Geoige  at  length  shall  cease 
To  bid  the  world  be  blest  in  peace— 
Of  crowns  in  vain  shall  T^ewis  dream  : 
His  scale  shall  mount  and  kick  the  beanitf 
Whence,  then,  Britannia,  the  big  tear. 
Least  eong  detain  thy  patriot's  ear } 
Kb  noble  breast  at  once  is  free 
To  guard  the  murh-lov*d  Muse  and  thee* 
See  learning  mark  his  chosen  way, 
'With  many  a  beam  of  early  day  I 
And  cowVing  Ignorance  girc  place 
To  Science  with  averted  face ! 
While  Pelham  bids  the  column  rise. 
And  tell  his  bounty  to  the  skies. 
Now  smiles  old  Cami,  and  scatter'd  finds 
His  Gothic  dust  the  sport  of  winds, 
Kor  envies  Isit,  who  ere  while 
Boasted  her  mausoleum  pile: 
On  domes  depends  not  Pelham's  famei 
Bat  be  they  founded  on  his  name  I 
Haste,  ye  Muses,  to  prepare' 
Sweet  Aow'rets  for  your  guardian's  care! 
Beneath  his  banner  safe  engage. 
And  brave  the  Vandals  of  the  age ! 
For  him  your  choicest  laurels  bring, 
Who  lifts  e'en  me  on  fancy's  wing ! 
For  him  let  nature's  face  be  gay, 
All  be  mirth  and  holiday. 
Bat  when  the  ruddy  eve  steals  on. 
And  tips  the  grove  with  mantle  brown, 
When  swings  the  solemn  eurlisn  slow^ 
Far  absent  be,  thou  bird  of  woe  I 
Nor  close  the  day  with  darkness  drear. 
This  fhifwt  daughter  of  the  year! 


.1 


G 
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gVABY. 

An  account  has  be^n  already  given  of  Mr.  Cole's  pApers 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  respect  expressed  for  what  ap- 
peared to  have  a  useful  tendency.  His  litdeness  was  bot 
cursorily  noticedi  and  misrapresentations,  wbieh  might  have 
been  pointed  out,  were  passed  by.  We  left  to  his  friends  to 
particularize  his  illiberality  and  meanness.  For  it  was  from 
^r.  Masters,  his  brother  antiquary^  author  of  the  History 
of  Bene*t  College,  who  knew  him  for  tO  years,  that  our 
extract  was  made ;  and,  indeed,  his  illiberality  was  almost 
proverbial  in  the  University.  His  bigotry  occasioned  him  to 
be  called,  **  Cardinal  Cole/'  and  hence  the  repoit,  probably, 
that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic  Before  his  papers  were  put 
under  lock  and  key,  his  trustees,  it  is  said,  burnt  some, 
contuning  more  "private  scandal,  and  frivolous  memoranda, 
relative  to  his'  University-acquaintance,  than  it  vras  thought 
necessary  to  publiih» 


CttOi  flneret  lotulentiiSy  erat  quod  tollere  veHei. 


Muddy  he  flowed,  and  from  a  itream  fo  foul 
Much  roU'dy  tbat  you  might  wish  to  bear  away. 


Hoa. 


B. 


Enough  Still  remains  of  these  Sibyls  leaves,  to  bespeak 
die  littleness  of  Mr,  Cok^  maximut  in  mnimis.  Having 
occasion  to  mention  an  honest  country  squire,  in  Cambridge- 
shire, his  friend,  he  is  careful  to  inform  you,  that  he  had  a 
low-lived  drunken  brother*  On  mentioning  a  young  man, 
the  son  of  a  friend,  (the  most  profligate  that  ever  was  at  a 
University,  according  to  Cole)  who  at  length  was  an  ostler 
in  London,  came  down  to  Cambridge  to  beg,  &c.  &c.  our 
memorialist  takes  care  to  inform  you,  that  his  father  was  the 
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'  Rev.  Mr.  ,  and  wbat  preferment  he  held.    Miss  — * 

of  Cambridgei  lurho,  aleo,  was,  probably,  his^  friend,  it 
seems,  O  posterity!  married  a  little  drunken  breeches- 
maker,  and  bis  friend  Mr.  "^ — ,  tntor  Of  ■■  ■  ■  ,  after- 
wards master  of  '  ■  College,  was,  we  are  given  to  un- 
derstand,  the  son  of  a  barber  in  Cambridge,  ftc.    Hear 

this, 

> 

But  every  thing  has  its  use,  as  the  nightman  said,  when  he 
emptied  his  cart* 

or.  jebb. 

Sir  Richard  Jebb,  the  cousin  of  Dr.  Jebb,  was  physician 
to  the  King.  His  Majesty  used  sometimes  to  talk  with  Sir 
Richard  concerning  his  cousin,  and  once  more  particularly 
spoke  of  his  restless,  reforming  spirit,  in  the  church,  in  the 
university,  physic,  8lc.  *^  An  please  your  Majesty,  (replied 
Sir  Richard)  if  my  cousin  was  in  heaven,  he  would  be  a 
reformer.'' — ''  It  is  true,  (said  a  friend  of  Dr.  iebb,  to  whom 
this  was  mentioned)  he  would,  if  any  reformation  was  wanted 
there.'* 

EMMANUEL  COUOi^B   PIl^TyBB  aAS«LBRY. 

Ill  Roman  Catholic  countries,  portraits  are  sometimes 
made  votive  offerings,  and  the  objects  of  adoration :  in  Ipjo- 
testant  they  are  keepsakes.  In  colleges  more  parti^ularjy^ 
tbey  may  be  considered  as  family*pictares,  memeQtos  of 
members  or  benefactors  deceased. 

•  •  • 

Oxford  can  boast  a  good  picture-gallery  at  Christ  Church, 
containing,  beside^  poKraitiK  of  its  members  attd  benefactors, 
many  paintings  by  foreign  masters.  Cambridge  exhibits  no« 
thing  e%lial  IO'lfais#    The  principal  thing  of  the  kmd  b  at 
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.EmmaDnel  College.  But  thb  gallery  possesses  little  that  is 
very  excellent.  We  will  notice  the  following  portraits^  ac- 
companying them  with  two  or  three  hints. 

1.  Sir  Walter  Mildmayi  the  Founder,  in  Queen  Eliza- 
liieth's  reign.  When  he'  had  it  in  contemplation  to  found 
Emmanuel  College,  being  at  court,  her  Majesty  said — *'  So, 
Sir  Walter,  I  hear  you  have  erected  a  Puritan  College.*'— 
^*  No,  Madam,"  replied  he,  ''  far  be  it  from  me  to  counte- 
nance any  thing  contrary  to  your  established  laws.  But  I 
have  set  an  acorn,  which,  when  it  becomes  an  oak,  God 
alone  knows  what  will  be  the  fruit  thereof."  However,  the 
society  rather  savoured  of  Puritanism,  and  hence  the  old 
song,  called  the  Mad  Puritan : 

Am  I  nud,  most  noble  Festns, 

While  teal  end  godly  knowledge. 
Has  made  me  to  hope, 
To  deal  with  the  Pope, 

Ai  well  as  the  best  m  the  college? 

Boldly  I  preach,  hate  a  cross,  hate  a  surplice. 

Mitres,  copes,  and  rochets; 
Come,  bear  me  pray,  nine  times  a  day. 

And  ail  your  beads  with  erotobets. 

f n  the  hoase  of  fnre  Bmmamtel 

I  bad  my  edncation. 
Where  my  Iriends  surmise 
I  dazaled  my  eyes 

With  the  light  of  Rerdation. 

Boldly  1  preach,  Ace. 

These  words  are  round  the  {ucture :  By  Vansomer,  j&a* 
tis  iua  66.    jlrmo  Damim  1558.    Firiitie^  iron  ti. 
£•  Sir  Waltet^i  brother,  Sir  Anthony  Mildmay. 
^  S.  JrchUdipp  Safierqft,  by  P.  JL  Sans,  full  laiglh. 

Ztif^l  vj'irsf  /Xif  Swi0w«sv  tfifAo'  lAwuu 

im  the  great  Charies  rais'd  to  a  Bishop^  throne. 

josavji  saants  Kux^r^*^* 

4 
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4.  Dr.  Holbeach^  farmerfy  MMer  of  the  College. 

5.  Mr*  Ashf  who  left  some  exhibitions  ;  said  to  be  by  Dob^^ 
son. 

0.  HaU,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  bom  1574.  He  was  sent 
by  King  James  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Synod  of 
Dort.  His  Theological  Writings,  containing,  among  other 
things^  Specialties  of  his  Life,  Hard  Measure,  Songs  in  the 
Night,  and  Meditations,  have  been  admired.  It  has  been 
dioiight  singular,  that  in  the  Specialties  of  his  Life,  written  ^ 

by  himself,  he  takes  no  notice  of  his  poems ;  for  he  was  the 
first  of  our  English  Satirists. 

In  the  first  adventure  with  fool-hardy  might 
To  tread  the  steps  of  perilous  despighty 
I  first  adventure,  follow  me  who  list. 
And  be  the  second  English  Satyrist, 

Prologue  to  Buhop  HalVi  Saiiret, 

Bishop  Hall  wrote  also  a  coarse  sort  of  Satirical  Ro- 
mance, in  prose:  but  he  did  not  affix  .his  name  to  it;  nor  is 
it  noticed  in  his  Specialties. 

7.  Joshua  Barnes,  Greek  Professor  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  editor  of  Homer,  8cc.  &c. 

Z«»lii  Aftfm^ti%  OfAHfinin  ify«y  m/WfAtvi, 

Great  Homer's  work  with  Aristarchus'  zeal 

Did  I  adorn.  joshua  basmis  :  Eo^iXoyof  to  kit  Homer. 

8.  Sir  Wm.  Temple,  well  known  as  an  elegant  writer. 
9*  Dr.  Long,  the  astronomer. 

10*  The  present  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  fuU  length. 

11.  Dr.  Anthony  Jskew,  in  his  doctor's  robes,  taken 
when  a  young  man. 

12.  Mr.  Hubbardf  formerly  Senior  Fellow,  and  tutor  of 
this  College.     ^ 

13.  Dr.  Farmer,  the  late  Master  of  this  College. 


I 
I    # 
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14.  JDlr.  Pnfr^  editor  of  BeUradtmu,  and  highly  distiii- 
guMied  among  the  Greek  scbolara  and  poUudans  of  this 
age;  and  others. 

la  the  roblii  of  the  Master's  Lodge^  adjoining  to  the 
^ery,  are  Jacksoot,  BUhop  of  Kildarei  by  Gainsborough ; 
Hurd)  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  author  of  Politic 
oal  Dialogues,  of  a  Coaunentary,  and  Notes  on  Hovace's 
Art  of  Poetry,  be.  Williani  Beanet,  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
foranerly  tutor  of  this  CoUegOi  and  highly  distingukhed  for 
his  taste  and  classical  literature,  &c. 

What  Dr.  Fuller  remarks  is  singular,  Aat  In  his  time 
more  than  half  the  masters  of  the  Colleges  in  Cambridge 
had  been  of  Emmanuel. 


KINO  JAMES. 


The  late  Mr.  Robert  Robinson  has  certainly  spoken  in 
too  general  terms  of  the  learning  of  King  James.  As  Mr. 
Cole  has  spoken  like  a  high-priest  in  reference  to  Mr*  Ro- 
binson,  so  did  Robinson  speak  like  a  too  zealous  disseuter  of 
James. 

These  are  Robinson's  words  alluded  to  by  Cole,  in  his 
MSS.  m  the  British  Museum :  **  He  (King  James)  pretend- 
ed to  LEABNiNG  and  religion,  but  was  destitute  of  boA 

and  ufas  an  ignorant^  contemptible,  tyrant.  He  was  the 
author  of  all  the  calamities  of  his  son's  reign,  and  has  been 
the  scorn  of  every  impartial  writer  since."  But  it  should  be 
understood,  that  these  are  but  leading  hints  in  a  sjfU^bus  of 
lectures^  and  that  Robinson  comes  forward  as  the  advocate 
of  that  party^  of  which  James  was  the  invariable  persecu- 
tor, the  PuriUns.  Against  what  Robinson  says  of  Jamea^ 
Jet  us  place  what  James  says  in  a  letter  to  his  son  Heniy, 
(when  in  Scotland)  entitled  ^po?  6«<rix<Mv.  <<  Nee  patere,  si 
pacate  vivere  deicreveris|  ut  hi  eadem  tecum  patria  fruerea'=~ 
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tiir,  iiislfaKtepiilieoiiK€i][fO|  ut  So<;nile9.vudt  cwi«Xw*^ 
tippe."  This  is  from  Bishop  Montacul^'s  I^liil  Ti9aala;r 
tioD  of  James's  Works,  which,  not  having  at  hand  the  origi- 
nal English  work,  we  turn  back  agaia  into  plain  English, 
thus :  *^  Nor  suffer  these  men,  that  is,  the  whole  body  of 
Difsenteri,  if  jou  nesolve  to  live  in  pta€<^  tq  ^oy  die 
same  eountrj  with  yoiirsdf,  luikss  for  the  sake  of  tfjiiif 
your  patience^  aa  Socratea  lived  with  Xanlippa/' 

Bat,  after  all,  that  at  a  prince,  James  wa4  weak,  vaim* 
bigoted,  iind  intolerant,  cannot  be  demed,  even  bgr  Huanef. 
who  was  dispottd  lo  be  his  apologist,  as  far  aa  decency  p«f<* 
oatted.* 

"  Fmm  the  hint  dropped  by  Cole,  b  bis  maniMcripIs,  rehi^i 
live  to  verses  by  James,  let  no  reader  confound  Jamet  L, 
and  V.  of  Scotland  widi  James  I.  King  of  Great  Bfitain. 
The  fonncr  were  real  poeU,  the  latter  was  only  a  jangler ; 

I  wUl  mo  jaaflin jf»  pit  in  v««p, 


While  speaking  of  King  James,  we  are  reminded  of  e 
circumstance,  which,  whether  it  savours  most  ef  vanity  er 
humour,  we  shall  not  determine*  It  is  referred  tQ  by  Dr^ 
Packard,  late  Master  of  Magdalen  College,  mhk  IM<4: 
Mr.  Farrer.  When  Jaaaes  am  bearing  the  Latin  play  ^. 
Ignoranuis,  performed  (eUher  at  Newmarket  dr  Cambridge^ 
be  calM  out  aloud—"  Tieason !  Tueaeon  I'  The  gentle* 
witn  about  )um,  being  anaioua  to  know  what  disturbed  bit 
Migest^,  hesMd,  ''  that  the  writer  and  perfi»r«ieia  bad  ai:te4 
their  parte  ao  weU,  that  be  shoidd  die  of  kegbter.^  Uf^. 
ramus,  we  have  observed  before,  was  written  to  rally  die 
law  iiatin  of  tho«e  times;  but  bad  also  a  more  insidious  de- 
gigo,  which  was,  to  bring  the  common  law  of  the  land  into 
cMfemvl.    ttatJmnatiiFiaaa  enemy  to  <ke«fl«»efifefe 


lOi 


THE 

ent  Dialogiiet 


Eogliih  Constitutioii. 


ME.  mAT,  THE  NATURALIST. 

Mr.  Ray,  the  nmtumlist,  was  Fdkm  of  Trinity  College, 
nd  ejected  from  his  fellowship  by  the  Bartholomew  Act. 
His  name  was,  consequently,  inserted  in  our  list  of  minis- 
ters ejected  from  Cambridge.  However  (in  our  History  of 
Cambridge)  it  was  said,  that  ^  Ray  did  not  properly  be* 
come  a  dissenter,  but  continued  to  attend  the  Esteblished 
Church.''  The  following  is  an  accurate  stetement  of  diat 
matter,  extracted  from  Dr.  Derham's  life  of  him,  prefixed 
to  Mr.  Ray's  Itineraries. 

'<  During  all  this  period  Mr.  Ray  continued  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  till  the  beginning  of  the  Bartholomew  Act 
(in  1661)  which  requiring  a  subscription  against  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  occaf<ioned  Mr.  Ray  to  resign  his 
fellowship,  he  refuising  to  s^n  that  declaration ;  but  the  rea> 
son  of  his  refusal  was  not  (as  some  have  imagined)  his  hav- 
iiig  taken  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant ;  (for  that  he 
never  did,  and  often  declared,  that  he  ever  thought  it  an  un- 
,lawful  act)  but  he  said,  he  could  not  declare,  for  those  that 
bad  taken  the  oath,  that  no  obligation  lay  upon  them ;  but 
feared  diere  might.    And  one  thing,  that  unfortunately  then 
happened  was  (as  Mr.  Brokesby  informed  me)  that  he  was 
at  that  time  absent  from  his  college,  where  he  might  have 
met  with  satisfaction  to  his  scruples,  and  was  among  some 
asalous  Non-conformists,  who  too  much  influenced  hiniy  by 
die  addition  of  new  scruples.    And  we  may  ascribe  also 
somewhat  to  prejudice  of  educationjn  onhappy  ttmea." 

A  PROPBR  MOTTO  foT  KING*S   COLLBOB   CBAPBIm 

This  chapel  has  already  been  spoken  of^  as  the  most  beav* 
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tifid  Godiic  chapel  in  Europe.     The  aociety^  ibefefore, 
may  adopt  this  Gothic  motto : 

Vt  RosSf  flos  floram,  stc  est  domus  ilia  diyuonim. 

•  At  shinef  the  Rose,  the  flower  of  iowen , 

^     'Midst  clupeliy  lo  thie  dMpel  of  ovn. 

D. 

MILTON. 

We  have  already  given  Milton  his  place  among  the  poets  : 
but  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction,  as  to  theological  matters, 
broke  out  while  he  was  in  the  University.  We  must,  there- 
fore, just  mention  him  among  the  Dissentients  iu  Cam* 
bridge. 

Nobody  pays  much  regard  to  a  poet's  creed.  Men  of 
thought,  and  particularly  men  of  imagination,  when  they 
become  thinkers,  are  prone  to  changes:  they  must  not, 
however,  be  said  to  veer  about  like  weathercocks,  at  the 
mere  mercy  of  the  winds ;  but,  through  the  ordinary  progress 
of  human  existence  and  human  intellect,  they  rather  vary 
like  the  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  the  order  of  thought, 
producing  a  variety  of  sentiment 

Milton  was  at  first  a  Calvinist;  and  readers  of  his  Life 
virill  recollect  that  he  was  a  Baptist.  Toland,  in  his  Life  of 
him,  says,  that  he  also  became  an  Arminian,  if  not  an 
Ariau.  Pel  haps,  he  at  last  became  a  kind  of  Quaker,  his 
confidential  amanuensis  being  of  that  persuasion.  He  went 
Co  no  place  of  worship,  nor,  though  well  acquainted  with 
the  Scriptures,  and  a  student  in  them,  had  he  any  family* 
worship. 

Bishop  Newton  silys,  that  no  such  man  as  Milton  ever, 
became  an  unbeliever.    Johnson  speaks  more  like  an  accu« 
rate  man.    It  is  much  easier  to  say  what  he  was  not,  than, 
what  he  was. 
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WHISTON's   HEM(»IR8» 

The  following  extracts  are  made  from  William  Whistoo's 
Memoirs,  written  by  himself. 

''  When  Dr.  Bcntley  was  coQiting  bis  hdy,  who  was  a 
most  excellent  Christian  woman,  he  had  like  to  have  lost  her, 
by  starting  to  her  an  objection  against  the  Book  of  Daniel. 
He  aimed  also  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  some  niceties  in  Da- 
niePs  chronology,  and  supposed  the  book  to  have  been  writ- 
ten after  the  time  of  Onias,  the  high-priest,  and  that  this 
Onias  was  Daniers  Messiah.  In  short,  he  was  very  desir- 
ous of  getting  rid  of  the  authority  of  the  Book  of  DanieL 
Yet,  when  he  was  put  in  mind  how  our  blessed  Savioor  ex- 
pressly quoted  this  book,  as  written  by  Daniel  the  Prophet 
himself,  he  told  Dr.  Clarke,  from  whom  I  bad  it,  that  at  first 
this  made  his  hairs  stand  an  end,  but  that  at  last  he  pretended 
that  was  only  done  ad  haminem^  as  we  speak,  or  by  way  of 
condescension  to  the  Jewish  prejudices.  He  also  tried  to 
run  down  the  Apocalypse,  as  not  written  by  the  apostle 
John,  &c.  He  also  talked  ludicrously  of  this  author's  heads 
and  horns,  Sec.  These  accounts  I  had  from  his  own  mouth. 
But  what  he  said  of  Isaiah's  naming  Cyrus  before  he  was 
bom,  viz.  that  he  supposed  it  an  interpolation,  I  had,  at  se- 
cond hand,  from  a  learned  bishop ;  nor  need  any  one  here- 
after wonder  at  Dr.  Bentley*s  scepticism  as  to  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  But  take  notice  that  I  only  say  scep- 
ticism, not  infidelity.'* 

*^  If  any  wonder,  that  I  added  Dr.  Hare  to  Dr.  Bentley, 
as  a  kind  of  Sceptic,  I  shall  give  my  reasons  for  so  doing. 
Though,  when  I  first  published  my  Essay  on  the  Revela- 
tions, Dr.  Hare  greatly  attended  to  it,  yet  did  Dr.  Hare  so 
accustom  himself  to  talk  ludicrously  of  sacred  matters,  tbat 
he  was  for  laying  wagers  about  the  fulfilling  of  Scripture* 
prophecies  in  the  same  ludicrous  way ;  nay,  when  he  wrote 
about  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  to  the  study  of 


#  Not  baving  Wkitton'a  Memoim  •!  lMa4i  wben  tb*  artkk  Sir  faac 
ifetoton  wai  written^  tbe  autbor  wroU  from  memory.  He,  boweveri  tbougbt 
it  incumbent  oa  bim  to  autbenticate  tbe  asiertion.     Whuton's  Mem,  Vol.  /• 
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die  Scriptures,  he  could  not  forbear  doing  it  after  a  ludicrous 
manner,  though  he  seemed  then  U>  d^  it  very  honestly/' 

He  elsewhere  observes,  speaking  of  the  ynvi*,  and  ««ilK 
in  the  New  Testament — *'  I  soon  discovered,  that  they  were 
only  those  that  were  capable  of  instruction,  but  not  fit  for 
understanding  harder  matters;  8cc.  This  most  important 
discovery  I  soon  communicated  to  the  world,  which  both 
Bishop  Hoadly  and  Dn  Clarke  approved,  but  still  went  on 
in  the  ordinary  practice.  I  sent  this  paper  also  by  an  inti- 
mate friend,  Mr.  Haines,  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  desired 
to  know  his  opinion.  The  answer  was  this,  that  they  both 
had  discovered  this  before ;  nay  I  found  afterwards,  that  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was  so  hearty  for  the  Baptists,  as  well  as  for 
the  Eusebians  or  Arians,  that  he  sometimes  suspected  that 
these  two  were  the  witnesses  in  the  Revelations  *."  New* 
ton,  it  is  well  known,  spent  many  of  the  last  years  of  his  life 
in  writing  a  book  on  the  Revelations. 

BISHOP    WATSON. 

Dr.  Watson  was  Follow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  CoUegCi  and 
was  afterwards  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity. 

Of  the  minutise  of  this  gentleman's  creed  we  are  ignorant ; 
nor  are  we  aware  that  they  are  before  the  public.  On  that 
subject,  dierefore,  we  are  silent.  But  recollecting  his  at« 
tachment  to  the  reft^rmers  i^  Cambridge,  and  his  extraordi- 
nary liberality  to  ail  parties  in  his  Theological  Tracts,  pub- 
lished while  be  was  at  Cambridge,  we  cannot  acntple  to 
asf^  him  a  place  among  tbe  Cambridge  refermers. 
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ARCHDEACOK    PALEY 

Was  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Christ's  College. 

We  do  not  recollect,  that  the  minutie  of  his  creed  are  be- 
fore the  public :  on  that  subject,  therefore,  we  are,  in  like 
manner,  silent.  But  recollecting  his  good-humoured  ded^ 
ration  against  too  strict  a  conformity  in  matters  of  faith,  his 
atta^ment  to  the  reforming  party  in  the  University,  together 
with  his  openly  avowed  respec^  expressed  to  his  friend. 
Bishop  I^w,  to  whom,  in  a  strain  of  the  warmest  pan^y' 
ric,  he  dedicates  his  moral  philosophy;  recoUecUng, 
also,  that  he  has,  in  print,  when  supporting  a  publicatioa  of 
Bishop  Law's,  protested  ugainst  subscription  to  the  Thirty* 
nine  Articles ;  recollecting  these  and  other  tokens  of  his  li* 
beral  turn  of  thinking,  we  are  constrained  to  give  Archdea- 
con Paley  a  place  among  the  Cambridge  reformers. 

All  this  is  not  so  inconsistent  with  his  celebrated  Chapter 
on  Subscription,  as  some  may  imagine ;  that  being,  in  fact^ 
die  last  effort  of  an  ingenious  mind  to  soften  the  rigour  of  a 
practice,  which  be  could  not  seriously  approve,  but  wbicb  he 
could  not  effectually  alter ;  and  is  indeed  a  guide  to  people, 
not  how  they  may  believe  before  they  subscribe ;  but  how 
they  may  subscribe  without  a  very  hearty  assent. 

MR.  ROBERT  TYRWHITT. 
/ 

This  gentlenuin  was  formerly  Fellow  of  Jesus  Collie, 
where,  though  he  had  resigned  his  fdiowship  for  many 
years,  he  continued  to  reside,  much  respected  in  his  own  so- 
ciety, and  in  the  University  at  large,  being  himself  devoutly 
attached  to  alma  mater.  We  have  *  already  had  occasion  to 
mention  him;  but  as  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first, 
who,  of  late  years,  stirred  the  question  of  Subscription  in  the 
University,  I  shall  speak  of  him  more  distinctly  under  this 
article. 
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The  first  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  excited  the  pub- 
lic attention  of  the  University^  for  the  freedom  of  his  send- 
ments,  was,  on  offering  certain  questions  to  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessor, Dr.  Rutherforthi  when  about  to  keep  what  is  called, 
an  act  in  the  Divinity  Schools.  The  questionS|  which  he 
was  allowed  to  defend,  may  be  seen  in  Bishop  Watson's 
Preface  to  his  Theological  Tracts,  as  £mted  already.  The 
other  questions  Professor  Rutherforth  would  not  suffer  to  be 
proposed,  and  dispersed  '^  narratives,''  (these  are  Dr.  Jebb's 
words)  of  his  engagement  with  Tyrwhitt  all  over  fkigland*^' 
The  latter  questions  were  these-— 

1.  Preces  Christianorum  ad  Deum  solum,  patrem  Jesu 
Christ],  dirigendae  sunt. 

fi.  In  Coetum  ChrisUanum  recipiendi  sunt^  ^m  Jesum  pr# 
vero  Messia  agnoscunt,  etsi  Deo  longe  inferiorem,  vel  etiam 
merum  hominem,  esse  credant. 

S.  Lex  Christiana  SBtemis  poenis  non  sancitur. 

4.  Nullum  fidei  Christianse  dogma  in  Sacris  Scriptmis 
traditum  est,  rectae  rationi  disaentaneum. 

This  was  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1770,  or  the  bq^in- 
oingof  1771 :  in  1774  he  preached  a  veryalannii^  sermon 
a|  St.  Mary's ;  one  of  the  points  discussed  being  that  ob- 
noxious doctrine,  the  mere  humanity  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  memorable  Grace  for  removing  subscrip- 
tion to  King  James's  '^  three  darling  articles"  from  gentlemen 
on  taking  their  degrees,  we  have  already  noticed.  This  was 
in  June  1771*  The  Caput  did  not  permit  tiiis  Grace  to  be 
brought  before  the  University,  but  assigned  no  reason.  The 
following  December  Mr*  Tyrwhitt  offered  another  Grace,  to 
permit  gentlemen  to  take  their  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  with- 
out subscribing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  This  Grace  also 
was  rejected  by  the  Caput,  and  the  following  reason  was 
assigned ;  '^  That  the  University  had  no  power  of  making 
so  material  a  change,  and  that  the  times  were  not  favourable 
to  so  great  an  undertaking,  which  required  the  slow  and  wise 
deliberations  of  the  legblatur^  not  the  partial  determina« 
tions  of  a  few  academics*" 
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The  itirring  of  the  questieiiy  bowetef,  eieited  great  fer- 
ttent  among  til  ptrties  in  the  Univenity, 

About  the  same  time,  some  ondergradoates  pethioned 
against  aobscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Artieleay  at  the  tnne 
of  taking  degrees.  The  peticioii  was  signed  by  a  great  body 
of  nndergraduafes,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Crawford,  fellow- 
commoner  of  Queen's.  The  yice-Chancellor  replied, 
among  other  things,  that  he  had  not  power  to  grant  their  re- 
quest. These  matters  form  an  important  ttr^  in  Ae  history 
^  of  the  University,  in  which  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  makes  the  most 

conspicuous  figure. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  took  his  degree  the  same  year  with  Dr. 
Jebb,  and  continued  bis  invariable  friend,  and  the  oniform 
euppofter  of  aH  his  measures.  He  was  allowed  to  be  an 
excellent  scholar,  though  he  has  never  published  any  thing, 
except  two  Sermons,  on  the  Creation  of  all  Tfiings  by 
Jesus  Christ;  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  by  the 
Man  Christ  Jesus  ^.  No  one  was  better,  if  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  laws  and  customs  of  ihe  Univerfiity,  (as  wcH  as  of 
particular  Colleges)  in  which  he  had  been  for  a  long  series  of 
years  a  more  constantly  rendeat  member,  than  any  other 
academic,  though  without  holding  any  of  its  emolunienfs; 
for  notwithstanding  the  ireedom  of  his  sentimenta  in  regard 
to  dM  chuich,  no  one  felt  a  more  duiifM  and  conscientious 
veneration  for  alma  mater. 

^    *■'  a<9i  Static  «i  MMovri  9tf 
Ovn»  f  iKMCfy  mt  i yw^  sMlf  yt  fai^»^ 

EuBirxoss. 

As  a  proof  of  his  gt-eAt  attachment  to  hi^  almamafer,  it 
may  be  noticed,  that  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  in  his  life-time  gave  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  impairs  of  Jesus  CoHege 

*  Mr.  f  .  pnblifl1i«d  alio,  tKnce,  «  Sermott,  ehtitlsd,  fkt  Si^tiamt 
^tpMtndf  j^taallMAl  tMTui^  fhi^  t^ainllltCy,  lil  iW^ 
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CiMpel,  ancl  iMHtueAtlied  40002. 
nigeiiieiit  of  Hebrew  lilenittti^  *. 


Mil.  If.  towptu,  TfiB  rofet. 

It  bad  not  been  our  practicey  eitber  io  tbe  Huit.  of  Ceaa^ 
bridge  or  ia  our  Privileges^  nor  yet  in  tbese  Fragaent^i  to 
record  mattera^  whicb  do  not  rekte  either  to  the  Univertttj, 
or  town  of  Cambridge,  or  throw  light  on  them. 

We,  however,  recoUect  a  circumatanoe  mentioned  by  a 
peraon  of  a  poetical  genioa^  of  St.  John's,  Mr.  Brian  Bwf 
Collms,  whO|  when  at  college,  aaed  to  visit  Mr.  Newton,  of 
Olnay,  at  whose  house  the  iagNiious  and  aniabk  Cowper 
then  resid^;  it  was^  that  in  some  of  hisaaostmelanoboly 
moments,  be  used  to  wrile  lines  affectiegly  descnpdve  of 
his  own  unhappy  stale.  We  record  two  sweet  lines  here^ 
(though  not  properly  belonging  to  this  place,  fior  Cowper  Wai 
not  of  Cambridge)  not  recollecting  that  they  are  aiqr  wbeae 
introduced,  and  concwung  tbem  to  be  more  descriptive  of 
tbe  circumstances  of  Mr.  Cowper^s  sitnalbn,  than  any  wiA 
which  we  have  met  in  bis  writings ; 

Cstas  Amor  meus  est,  et  nottro  crimine :  ci^us, 
Ab !  cDJuf  posChliie  polefo  Tatitare  sub  alls  ? 

My  Love  is  slain,  aod  by  my  crime  is  slain, 
Ahl  aow  beaeadk  wbosa  wiags  shall  I  repose? 

A  HINT  to  HARD  STUDENTS. 

(Fiwm  Mr.  ffhiiion^s  Memotn  of  his  Life  and  JVatings^ 
written  by  himself  in  the  79th,  BOth,  Slst,  and  8fiJ  Years 
iff  his  Age.) 

<«  While  I  was  an  uhdeiipndiiate,  an  aeeident  hwpfeaoA  ta 
ma,  winch  may  daaervn  to  be  here  aaiatnd^  for  Ibn  cgntioD 


•  Three  Hebrew  aebolarihipe  of  60^  per  aDnam  hare  bsea  nsUtiited  out 

0t  H,  with  a  tttsS  rsrfdos  ftr  aeddsnul  paij^oses. 
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nd  benefit  of  others  in  the  like  circamttances.— I  one  •am' 
mer  obsenred  that  my  eyes  did  not  see  as  usua!,  but  datiled 
after  an  awkward  manner;  upon  which  I  imapned  this 
might  arise  only  from  my  too  much  applicadon  to  my  sta* 
dies  {  and  I  thought  proper  to  abate  of  that  application  for  a 
fortnight,  in  hopes  of  recovering  my  usual  sight,  by  walking 
during  that  time  much  abroad  in  the  green  grass  and  green 
fiddsy  but  found  myself  disappointed;  which  occasioned 
some  terror  to  me,  especially  because  of  my  fither'a  loss  of 
aight  before.    At  this  time  I  met  with  an  account,  eidier  m 
conversation  or  in  writing,  that  Mr.  Boyle  had  known  of  t 
person  who  had  new  whited  the  vrall  of  .his  study,  or  cham* 
ber,  upon  vrhich  the  sun  shone,  and  used  to  read  in  that 
light,  and  thereby  lost  his  sight  for  a  time,  till  mK>n  hanging 
the  place  where  he  studied  with  green,  he  recovered  it 
again;  which  was  eiacdy  my  own  case,  in  a  less  degree, 
both  as  to  die  cause  and  the  remedy:  for  I  and  my  chamber* 
fellow  had  newly  whitened  our  room,  into  which  almost  all 
die  afternoon  sun  shone,  and  where  I  used  to  read.    I 
therefore  retired  to  my  study,  and  hung  it  with  green,  by 
which  means  I  recovered  my  usual  sight,  which,  God  be 
praised,  is  hardly  worse  now,  that  I  perceive,  at  fourscore 
years  of  age,  than  it  was  in  my  youthful  days.'" 

LADT    MAEOABBT,    the   F0UNDKE8S    (f  ST.    JOBN^a 

COLLBOB. 

^        (Bnm  Baker's  MS.  History  of  that  Coli^.) 

''  She  was  daughter  of  John  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  so  descended  from 
Edward  III. ;  consort  of  Edmund  Tydor,  Earl  4xf  Rich- 
mond, son  of  Catharine  of  France,  and  so  allied  to  the 
Crown  of  France;  and  mother  of  Henry  VII.  King  of 
England,  from  whom  all  oitf  ki«g4  of  England,  as  fit>ai  his 
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elder  daughter  Margaret,  vfao  bore  her  name,  ail  the  kings 
of  Scotland  are  ever  rince  defceaded.  And,  though  she 
herself  was  never  a  queen,  yet  her  son,  if  he  had  any  lineal 
title  to  the  crown,  as  he  derived  it  from  her^  so  at  her  dekth 
she  had  thirty  kings  and  queens  allied  to  her  widim  the  fooitil 
degree  either  of  blood  or  affinity,  and  since  her  death  she 
has  been  allied  to  thirty  more.  One  instance  of  her  piety 
has  been  omitted  by  Bishop  Fiaher.  She  was  admitted  into 
the  fraternity  of  five  several  religious  houses,  (if  not  more) 
Westminster,  Crowlaod^  Durham,  Winbum,  and  the  Char* 
ter-hottse  in  London,  wUeb,  in  flie  strain  of  flmt  age,  as  it 
entitled  her  to  the  prayers,  so  it  gave  her  a  dhare  in  the  me^ 
rits,  of  all  these  societies.  And  for  her  chastity,  as  it  was 
mispotted  in  her  marriage,  so,  some  years  befbie  her  death, 
she  took  on  her  the  vow  4lf  cdibacy,  from  Bishop  Fisher^s 
hands,  in  a  form  j€t  extant  upon  our  register ;  the  reason,  I 
suppose,  that  her  portraiture  is  usually  taken  and  depicted 
with  a  veil,  and  ip  the  habit  oS  a  mm/' 

MB.  THOMAS  RANDOLPH. 

Thomas  Randolph  was  formeriy  Fellow  of  Trinity  Cot 
I^e,  and  possessed  much  poetical  merit,  though  his  writ- 
ings are  now  not  genendljf  kaonta.  AAer  his  deaA  a  few  of 
hie  poems  were  publkAM,  the  fifth  edition  hi  1084. 

Prefixed  to  this  volume,  after  the  nianneir  of  those  times, 
are  numerous  complimentary  verses.  One  of  the  writers, 
Mr.  West,  of  Christ  Ghftroh,  Oafbid,  thi«  epeaks  of  these 
remains; 

But  an  bit  vorlu  are  loal,  hii  Are  it  ovt, 
Theia  are  bnt's  aihea  which  are  tiinnrn  about, 
Jtndm^wna^ixiptolfiitMti  all  1^^' hare 
WiUi  pious  sacrilege  sMlehMfipm  the  grave. 
Are  a  few  embers^  which  may  ouke  It  said, 
Tbat  1^»  is  yet  9Ai^  t>p>  RwiWgb'e  ieai> 


H 


»• 
.^J«.w 
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tlNEt   BY  ME.  RAMDOLrH. 

Hie  preceding  iiticle  was  intended  as  an  apology  for  in* 
troducing  the  following  verses  of  Mr.  Randolph's:  they 
require  no  other. 

On  Ike  Pomir  ^  Mune. 

Maiic,  tboQ  queen  of  tonU,  get  up  mod  ttrinf 
Thf  poverful  luU,  and  tome  ud  requjems  ring ; 
Tin  floekt  requite  thy  echo  with  a  groan. 
And  the  dull  cliftt  repeat  the  duller  tone : 
Then,  on  a  sudden,  with  a  nimble  hand, 
Kun  gently  o*er  the  chords,  and  lo  command 
The  pine  to  danoe,  the  oak  his  rootf  fcmgo^ 
The  holme,  and  aged  eim»  to  fooiit  toos 
Myrtke  shall  caper,  lofty  cedfn  run« 
And  call  the  courtly  palm  to  make  up  one ;, 
Then  in  the  midst  of  all  the  jolly  train 
Strike  a  sad  note,  and  ftx  %m  trees  again. 


In  Crrammaiicum  Eimuchum. 

BT  THB    iAMC« 

OrsiBBiatiamii  Diodore,  dooes,  HttM^e^  pnritair 

Credo  SoloectsmiMn  tu^  Diqdore,  laeis, 
Cum  lis  ezactui  quam  nee  Sporus  ille  Neronis, 

Kec  menus  Uquidis  Hermaphroditns  aquis. 
Non  unam  liquit  Ubi  sara  novacnla  testem ; 

Propria  qoss  manhns  edr,.  Diodor^  Isgisf 
Qua  Genns  ant  Sesum  Tariant,  Heteroclyta  iantua 

Posthac,  si  sapias  tu,  Diodore,  legas. 

DR.   HBTCALFB,    the   POPISB    MA8TBS  tf    ST.    JOHN'S 

COIXBGE. 

Mr.  BakerV  Aeeoimt  of  the  Masters  of  St>  John's  Col- 
lege, in  his  MS.  History  of  that  Foundation^  is  written,  as 
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we  have  already  observed,  with  great  liberality  to  all  parties; 
and,  to  shew  that  he  was  also  jiist  in  his  Sketch  of  Dr.  Mel- 
calfei  the  Popish  Master,  we  shall  make  the  following 
extract  fiom  Roger  Ascham's  excellent  work,  entitled  the 
Schoolmaster. 

^^  TiWly  Dr.  Metcalfe  was  partial  to  some — was  liberal  to 
all ;  a  master  for  the  whole ;  a  fiither  to  every  one  in  the 
Collie.  There  was  none  so  poor,  if  he  had  either  will  to 
goodness,  or  wit  to  learning,  that  could  lack,  being  tliere^  or 
should  depart  from  thence  for  any  need.  I  am  witness  my- 
self that  money  many  times  was  brought  to  young  men's 
studies  by  strangers  whom  they  knew  not;  in  which  doing 
this  worthy  Nicholas  followed  the  steps  of  good  old  Nicho- 
las, that  learned  bishop.  He  was  a  Papist,  indeed ;  but 
would  to  Gbd,  among  us  Protestants,  I  might  find  but  one 
that  would  win  like  praise  in  doing  like  good  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  and  virtue  I  And  yet,  though  he  were  a 
Papist,  if  any  young  man  given  to  new  learning  (as  they 
termed  it),  went  beyond  his  fellows  in  wit,  labour,  and 
towardness,  even  the  same  neither  lacked  open  praise  to 
encourage  him,  nor  private  exhibition  to  maintain  him ;  as 
worthy  Sir  John  Cheke,  if  he  were  alive,  would  bear  wit- 
nessy  and  so  can  many  alive :  I  myAlf,  one  of  the  meanest 
of  a  great  number  in  that  college,  because  there  appeared 
in  me  some  small  shew  of  towardness  and  diligence,  lacked 
not  his  favour  to  farther  nve  in  learning/' 

Roger  Aschani,  as  every  body  knows,  was  Queen  Eliza* 
beth^s  classical  tutor,  and  Fellow  of  St.  John's.  He  near- 
ly, however,  lost  his  election,  having  spoken  against  the 
Pope,  at  a  time  when  the  tide  of  opinion  in  the  University 
ran  full  m  his  favour.  All  the  Fellows  were  against  him. 
<'  And  yet,  (continues  Ascham)  for  all  their  open  threats, 
the  good  father  himself  privately  secured  that  I  should  even 
then  be  chosen  Fellow.'^ 

Let  the  liberality  of  Ascham  and  Baker,  who  differed  in 
sentiment  so  materially  from  Dr.  Metcalfe,  be  contrasted 
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^th  Aft  meanness  of  Bishop  FelL    We  copy  ihe  foHowiog 
jlztract  from  Mr.  A.  Collinses  Discoofse  of  Flree*tliinkiBg : 

^  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Fell  corrupted  in  vaamj  plaees 
Wood's  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Unrntai^  ct  Oa> 
fordy  while  it  was  in  Ihe  press^  and  jn  particular  ati«ck  out 
several  passages  wherein  Wood  had  done  justice  to  Hobbes, 
»nd  inserted  others  in  their  stead  derogatory  to  his  Ikae  and 
/oharacter*     0f  this   Mr.  Wood  himself  acquainted  Mr> 


»obUes,- 


I  do  «ot  like  ih999  Dr.  FeU«- 

The  reason  why  those  lines  may  UU« 

I  do  not  like  thee.  Dr.  FeU. 


KB.  CAMBK1DGE*S  JOKE  VCrsified. 

Mr.  O.  Cambridge^  whose  Works  have  been  lately  pub- 
lished by  his  son,  can  claim  only  a  nominal  relatioo  to  our 
venerable  mother^  for  he  was  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
But  most  of  his  particular  friends  being  of  Cambridge,  and 
he  himself  soon  leaving  Oxford^  we  have  not  scrupled  to 
throw  a  good  joke  of  his  into  very  indifferent  verse,  and  take 
the  liberty  of  presentii^g  it,  in  this  form,  to  ourCambridge 
jreaders. 


Mr.  Cambridge,  thejtuihor  cfihe  Wobld,  to  Ms  fVife,wk$^ 
taxed  him  irith  beif^  akseni  at  Church. 

q^oth  Sylvia  to  her  spouse  alt  church  enc  day^ 

'*  You  knowy  my  dear,  folks  come  to  ohnrch  to  pray; 

Bat  yon  ne'er  say  yoar  prayers,  nor  sIqs  *  itave^ 

Ahaenty  as  if  yon  had  no  soul  to  sare." 

**  Pray  Md  your  toague,**  quoth  Atticus,  half  wiF^ 

'*  Vn  thiakiosi  daarest,  of  omiiUr  Warkf/* 

Db 
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The  foUowing  epigrams,  publisbtd  iit  Cambridge,  wire 
wiitte»  by  a  itudeDt  of  Trmitj. 

On  hearing  that  the  French  had  melted  down  their  Saints  to 

purchase  ArtiUery. 

i^uoCh  «  reverend  ptiest  to  a  lot  rerVend  friend, 

«*  Where  at  length  will  the  cHmet  ef  theie  French  villdni  end, 

IVho  their  tainte  Imd  their  nmrtyft  thiii  Hnpiovtty  tell, 

And  eenrert  into  danmable  engines  of  hell  V 

<<  Pvitfae%  wfasfp''  qiaoth  hit  friend,  ^  an  you  fo  mnch  surpcb'^ 

That  Saints  had  their  deserti,  aad  vere  all  canofM* V  V* 

On  hearing  a  Oentleman  who  squinted  assert  that  the  Pro- 
phedm  were  to  be  underwood  in  a  dmbU  Sense. 

$9  ma  IAMB. 

A  donble  seme  no  wonder       spies  $ 

The  fruilt^  not  in  bis  head,  hot  in  his  eyes, 

tRGLISH  VNIVSESITiES  SUSCeptibk  of  iMi^ROVBMBNT. 

Let  no  one  take  offence  if  we  sboiiM  say,  that  o^  colleges 
rose  out  of  ^le  rains  of  monasteries.  This  is  but  stating  an 
historical  &^t,  well  known  to  the  whole  world/  and  intro- 
duced with  aU  due  Respect  for  these  ancMnt  seats  of  literal 
ture.  Monasteries  were  institntidns  well  adapted  to  the 
times  in  which  tliey  were  founded,  and  learning  obtained  re^ 
fuge  in  them  during  the  havocs  of  the  dark  ages.  Our  col* 
leges,  too,  are  certain  improvements  on  these  old  founda* 
tions,  better  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  more  enlightened 
periods.  But,  if  universities  must  be  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical 
cofjKirations ;  if  we  will  ralain  gracea  whloh  e^iclnde  veiy 
numerous  persons  from  att  tftt  eoHsges,  aari  AepJhc  them  of 
all  academical  honours ;  if  we  tviR  defend  laws  neit)ier  con» 
geiual  to  the  aims  of  the  origmal  founders,  to  the  spirit  of 
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reformed  societies,  nor  to  the  sentiments  of  the  |>retent 
age,  we  fall  so  far  below  the  standard  of  perfectioD;  we 
retard  puUic  improvements ;  we  oppose  public.  liberty ;  nor 
can  we  offer  to  houses  thus  circumscribed  that  noblest  of  all 
titles^  National  Institutions.  High  as  our  colleges  stand  in 
the  opinion  of  Europe  and  of  all  the  world  in  other  respects, 
in  this  respect  they  sink  very  low.  But  we  wish  for  reform, 
not  for  desolation ;  and  hope,  therefore,  not  to  tail  under 
the  woe  of  any  learned  Doctor ;  we  choose  rather  to  say,  with 
a  father  of  the  Church :  a  ar^nru,  ovfA^oXfrt  u^vnc  {v>i»,  »dScr« 

fuu  fMTa  Tavra  o/tAfftfi  ura  r»f vXi|  va^fr«i»u(«* 

aiCarmlk.    1^.1. 


By  a  OENTLEMAN  formerly  of  jbsus  collxob. 

From  off  that  delicate  fair  cheek, 

Oh!  Maid,  too  fair,  I  did  but  seek 

To  steal  a  kiss,  and  lo !  your  face,         *" 

With  anger  or  with  shame  it  glows  ; 
What  have  I  done,  my  gentle  Grace, 

But  change  K  lily  to  a  roee  ? 

At  once  yoar  cheek  and  brow  were  flnsh'dt 
,  Your  neck  and  ev'n  your  bosom  bInsliPd  ; 

And  shame  may  claim  the  larger  part» 
In  that  smooth  neck,  and  all  above ; 
Bat  the  blub  so  near  the  heart, 
Oh!  let  it  be  ablush  of  knrt. 
Pygmalion  thus  lit  np  with  iifo 
The  statue  that  fiecame  his  wife. 


BPiORAM,— By  the  $ame. 

0ear  Anne^  a  wond'roui  IWaity 
Hath  made  thee  a  Divinity, 
Th^b  being  strangely  beanUfU, 
4ul  strangely  chaste  and  dntilU, 
Aad  what  it  more  than  either. 
The  bting  each  together. 
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OBIOIir   OF   STOUSBKIOaE   FAIR. 


The  following  extract  is  made  from  Dr.  Fuller's  History 
of  the  Uoiversity  of  Cambridge. 

**  This  Stourbridge  Fair  is  so  called  from  Stour,  a  little  ri- 
vulet (on  both  sides  whereof  it  is  kept)  on  the  east  of  Cam- 
bridge, whereof  this  original  is  reported.  A  clothier  of 
Kendal,  a  town  characterized  to  be  Lamfidi  gloria  6s  induS" 
tria  praceliefis,  casually  wetting  his  cloath  in  water  in  his 
passage  to  London,  exposed  it  there  to  sale,  on  cheap 
termes,  as  the  worse  for  wetting,  and  yet  it  seems  saved  by 
the  bargain.  Next  year  he  returned  again  with  some  other 
of  his,  townsmen,  proffering  drier  and  dearer  cloath  to  be 
sold.  So  that  within  few  years  hither  came  a  confluence  of 
buyers^  sellers,  and  lookers-on,  which  are  the  three  prin* 
ciples  of  a  fair.  In  memoria  thereof  Kendal  men  challenge 
some  privilege  in  that  place,  annually  choosing  one  of  the 
town  to  be  chief,  before  whom  an  antic  sword  was  carried 
with  some  mirthful  solemnities,  disused  of  late,  since  these 
sad  times,  which  put  men's  minds  into  more  serious  employ- 
ments."   This  was  about  1417* 

Acomtani  tbkure  of  princely  babls  o^  c  ambbibob. 

The  same  Fuller  observes^  that  '^  Richard  Duke  of  York 
was  «t  this  time  (A.  1436)  Earl  of  Cambridge,  the  last  that 
wore  the  honour  for  many  years,  in  whose  death  it  was  ex- 
tioGt.  ,  And  now  let  the  reader  at  one  view  bdiold  the  great 
jyraoos  dignified  with  the  earldom  of  Cambridge : 

^  Scotch  Kings. — 1.  David. — 2.  Henry.—-:}.  Malcolm. 

'^  German  Princes.  4.  John  Earl  of  Henault— 5.  Wil- 
liam Marquis  of  Juliers. 

^'  6.  Edmund  of  Langley,  fifth  son  to  Edward  the  Third, 
— 7.  Edward  his  son.-^.  Richard  Duke  of  York,  his  bra* 
ther,  fetfaer  to  Edward  the  Fourth. 


MK^  SUPPLBM£NT  TO  THB 

'^  No  city,  town,  or  place,  in  Engkiid,  was  ever  honourad 
widi  so  mimy  and  great  persona  as  Cambridge  was,  whose 
earldom,  sleeping  for  almost  two  hundred  years,  was  at  last 
conferred  by  King  James  on  the  royally-extracted  Marqnis 
Hamilton.  Of  which  in  its  due  place's—But  it  19  now  be- 
come  quite  extinct. 

MK.  MASON  end  CHURCH-MUSIC. 

Mr.  Mason  was  Fellow  of  Pembroke  Hal),  no  less  dis- 
tinguished for  his  skill  \n  painting  and  music,  than  in  poetry. 
Hi9  love  of  punting  occasioned  him  to  publish  a  Transla- 
tion of  Fre^noy's  Latin  Poem,  de  Me  Grapkka,  which  wu 
accompanied  with  Notes  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  In  his 
musical  character  he  published  a  book  bat  ^little  known,  en- 
tided  ''  A  copious  Collection  of  the  Portions  of  the  Ptalms 
of  David,  Bible,  and  Liturgy,  which  have  be«i  set  to  Ma^ 
sic,  and  sung  as  Anthems  in  the  Cathedral  and  Collegiate 
Churches  of  Eqgland ;  prefixed  to  which  is  a  Cfitical  and 
Historical  Essay  on  Cathedral  Music*** 

At  the  Reformation,  cathedral  music  consisted  of  hanno* 
nical  proportions,  or,  more  properly,  of  a  confused  variety 
of  parts,  without  any  attention  to  simjJe  melodies,  or  even  to 
syllabb  diatisGtioQs.  This  muncal  jaigpa  'mSmei  it«If 
through  the  whole  church-service,  not  only  thnn^h  the 
psalmody  and  the  parts  still  chanted  m  eaAedmla,  but  own 
intD  those  portions  of  Scripture  wUeh  are  mm  md^  ealM 
the  Epistle  and  Gospel.— Speaking  of  Ais  %Mntm  des- 
cant, IB  which  diflerent  voices  were  expresong  diffi  iian 

words  at  the  same  time,  Mason  makes  the  foRowiag  cwiestt. 
remark  ^— 

'  ^  One  eatample  of  Ais  kmd  may  suffice,  and  »  mnom 
ridiculous  one  can  be  hardly  cmiceivedr  The  gcMalogy  far 
the  first  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospd  was  Ans  set  to 
music;  whfle  the  bass  was  hohfing  Mk  Ae  earteaee  of 
Abraham^  die  tenor,  in  defiance  of  aatngs  wd  chwokfy^ 
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WM  b^ettiiig  laaae,  the  eoonter-tenor  begetting  Jacolly  and 
the  treble  begetting  Joseph  and  all  his  brethren*^ 

To  a  Lady,  who  had,  in  a  poetical  Compliment,  bea^ 

_  * 

compared  to  a  Star* 

BY  MR&   ISROIA* 

To  chvige  Iheoy  fair  Eiiza,  to  a  star» 

Is  far  less  flatteriDg  than,  perhaps^  dtslgn*^^ 
They  make  tbee  ODly  rale  by  ^ight,  from  far. 

Bom  to  give  pleastat  days  to  humaa  kittd. 
Benottiiee  a  olaim  ligurioiis  to  tby  poiMrtp 

Conknt  to  thiao  ia  thif  tenrettrifd  ball^ 
4  star  caa  glitter  but  a  few  abort  hoitcSf 

Whilst  tboiiy  sweet  Maidyhast  charms  to  gild  them  alb 


•TERNEy  the  AUtBOB  of  TBISTRABC  SHANOT. 

Sffixw,  10  celebrated  aa  the.  unthior  of  Tristram  Shanc^ 
and  the  Sentimental  Journe^y  waa  of  Jesus  College;  na 
atriet  priest,^  but,  as  9,  Glergyina°»  Qot  likely  tp  hear  with 
indifference  his  yehole  fra^rmty  treated  conteasptuouallj^ 
Bdng  one  day  in  a  coffee-house,  he  observed  a  spruce  pow" 
dered  young  fellow  b^  ih»  fir^aide^  who  waa  speaking  of 
the  deigy,  in  tha  oaaia^  aa  a  bo<^  of  diadplined  impostora 
and  systematic  hypociitea.  Steriye  got  up  while  the  young 
Bian  was  harangmng,  and  approached  towards  the  &e,  pat-^ 
^og  and  coaxing  all  the  way  a  favourite  little  dog«  Coming 
at  length  tciwards  Aa  geatkoiaa^  ha  took  up  the  dog,  stiU 
continuing  to  pat  bin,  and  addressed  tfie  young  felbw  :— 
''  Sir,  this  would  be  the  prettiest  little  animal  in  the  world, 
kd  fa^n^  one  dkordev!"—^  What  disorder  is  that  P  replied 
the  young  fellow.  "  Why,  Sir,''  said  Sterne,  ^  one  that 
alwiQrs  makes  him  bark  when  he  sees  a  gentleman  in  black.'' 
^  That  VI  a^  onglQlar  disorder,"  rejoined  the  young  fellow ; 
^  ptay,  how  long  has  he  had  itf'— "  Sir,''  replied  Sterna, 
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looking  at  tim  with  affected  gentleness,  ^*  ever  since  he  was 
a  puppy  r* 

A  STUTTERING   WAO. 

A  person  once  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  college-fellowy  to 
inquire  the  apartmepts  of  a  particular  gentleman.  When 
the  Fellow  made  his  appearance,  ''  Sir,**  said  the  inquirer, 
**  will  you  be  so  obliging  as  to  direct  me  to  the  rooms  of 

Mr. •''    The  Fellow  had  the  mbfortune  to  stutter :  he 

began,  **  S-S-Sir;,  pl-pl-please  to  go  to **  and  dien  stop- 

ped  short.  At  length,  collecting  all  his  indignation  to  the 
tip  of  his  tongue,  he  poured  out  a  fiightful  expression;  add- 
ing, as  he  shut  the  door,  *'  You  will  find  him  sooner  than  I 
can  direct  you." 


y 


The  reader  has  been  presented   with  a  few  Imes   by 

Mrs,  Lenoir,  p.  121.    It  should  have  been  added,  that  they 

were  a  version  from  the  Frendi ;  and,'  as  the  words  are  ori« 

ginal,— -they  have  appeared,  at  least,  only  in  one  of  die  lady's 

Novels, — it  may  be  proper  to  subjoin  them. 

« 

Vout  chmnger  ea  etoiUe>  aptrler  sant  detours, 
N'est  pmnt  un  oompliiiMiity  mali  biea  line  mepriM^ 
On  vous  ftit  m  la  iinit  prender,  Mle  SUiey 
Tandity  que  cette  a  TOuSy  a  faire  les  beaoz  joim. 
D'apres  Pordre  etablis  dans  les  celestes  routes, 
Je  ne  vots  pas  pour  tous  de  place  au  fomament  § 
Vn  astre  y  pent  briller  douze  beures  aeulment, 
£t  Tous  dnrez  pfetendre  a  les  embsiUr  toutes  *• 


♦  Tbe  insertion  of  this  article  in  our  tHgrnmU  is  oerlainly  §fwg  m  the 
face  of  a  statnte,  ladies  not  being  admitted  to  share  literary  bononrs  in 
English  universitiesy  as  in  some  abroad.  We  are  betrayed  into  this  nnaea« 
demical  trick  through  Mrs.  Lenoir's  politeness  in  communicating  two  little 
poetical  pieces  of  herfather'Sf  (Mr.  Christopher  Smart)  whi<dk  hare  been 
already  inserted. 
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AN  OLD  CUVRCUMAN. 

*  • 

LINES  addressed  to  a  ladt,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic^  on 
her  rallying  the  Author ^  who  inscribed  a  Letter,  addressed 
to  her,  without  any  Title  but  her  Christian  and  Surnames, 
as  though  he  was  for  setting  aside  old  Customs  and  Man* 
ners. 

Yeiy  tbingi  that  are  old,  and  some  UungB  that  are  nev» 

I  love  aud  I  bate ;  yet  I  play  you  no  trick  j 
1  like  an  old  friend,  and  I  own  I  like  yon  i 

But  I  haU  the  new  taxe^  and  itill  worse  Old  Nick.    ' 

Bnt  yon  like  old  thingSy  because  they  are  old; 

The  ChiT€KM  Uktfw,  and  so  yon  believe ; 
Then  I  vow  by  the  Church,  that  my  faith  you  should  hold  ; 

For  mine  is  as  ancient  as  Adam  and  Eve. 

'B^Adam,  fiieJMdfc,  it  too  old;  tbeui  dearfiriend» 

Pray  take  up  your  Bible,  and  read  it  right  on  ; 
And  what  can  yon  find  from  beginninff  to  end, 

But  Abram  and  Sarah,  Ruth,  Mary,  and  John  f 

So,  yon  see  that  I  hire  at  least  square  with  the  Chnrdii 
A  Church,  old  enough  too,  not  wanton  in  youth; 

Nor  think  that  he'll  leave  an  old  friend  in  the  lurch, 
Who  stick*  to  hit  oldest  and  best  friend— Dame  Tr«tk 


SIK  WILLIAM  JONB9. 

Sir  William  Jones  was  a  student  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  but  took  Ws  Master  of  Arts  degree  at  Cambridge, 
from  Emmanuel  College ;  a  name  that  both  Universities  are 
proud  to  own.  Hb  writings,  as  were  his  talents,  are  va- 
rious. His  Specimen  Poese^  Asiatic*,  though  a  juvenile 
^ork.  Mid  founded,  indeed,  on  Bishop  Lowth*s  book  de  Sacra 
Poeti  Hebreonm,  is  certainly  an  elegant  and  useful  work; 
an  cxtraordinaiy  performance  for  so  young  a  man  as  he  was 
when  he  composed  it.  Its  merit  on  the  score  of  poetry  is  at 
least  equal  to  its  pretentions  in  criticism. 


IM  6UPPLSM&NT  TO  f  HlS 

Subjoined  to  this  volume  is  his,  Umon,  seu  Mnscellaneo^ 
rum  lAbeTf  which  consists  of  Greek  and  Latin  versions  of 
English  poetry^  and  some  original  pieces*  Having  for- 
merlj  given  an  English  version  of  an  original  Greek  epigram 
of  Joshua  Barnes's,  we  shall^  by  way  of  variety,  here  take 
the  liberty  of  presenting  the  reader  with  a  Greek  version  of 
an  exquisite  littfe  morsel  of  English  poetry  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  though  not  original;  for  it  is  in  his  Idmon.  The 
English  is  that  admired  piece-^ 

Little,  cdrioitif  thirsty^  ffy. 
Brink  willi  me,  and  drink  at  I^  &c. 

The  Greek,  vriiich  is  a  plearing  spaeimen  of  At  Grmek 
epigram,  in  the  Antfiolojj^  differing  from  the  English,  » 
as  fallows  9 

Mix^i;  fa  ^iOTV  Tip/x*  oX4yo^(^iey. 
Itrvig  f jix»c  6io;  w%a%  rtof  /ko^  «c«  ircf  it/yf^ 

Kttff'o/xat  cu/Ttff  0|tAVf y  x«i  cv  |uu»paiyo^uifVO(* 
Xcu  y«p  «( ■{iixoyra  trapiXxof4«yey  Xinu<6!giyT«( 

£y  9«po(  •y9^fR»yy  w  irXioy,  ir<  ^i*^> 
iftHMyTcriMF  twimt  vn^a^t^iVto*  cMyXar 

£iif  f vyti  1'  ifini  ««di|AOf,  cMWt^  oy«g. 

LIN B9  by  SIR  WlUff  ASF  JOHES. 

Sit  WiUiMa  was  a  mn  aa  andUe  as  lu  mm  hmamL 

N«lBat  WMJKSt  ainoa  taken  of  UiSpeoinieii  Bmmmi  Aaa^ 
tka».  The  fialbwisg  delicion  Koea  were  bis  imuipgsilbri; 
and  the inaarlion  «f  them  heae leqiakes  •o>«iislan^«  lUmf 
were  written  in  the  hmeafy  and  foaif  of  liii  hasMi^  m  tfae 
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carter  part  ol  Kiii^  tboo^  after  he  had  taken  his  Mafller*8 
d^pree* 


To  the  tfyn^h  of  the  Spring.  Written  near  a  fyrit^ 
between  two  Hillocks,  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  River 
Tivifj  in  Pembrokeshire. 

Why  iboiild  old  Tlvy,  boys,  claim  all  our  daty  paid. 

And  no  jntt  homage  bo  to  charming  youth  and  beauty  said? 

See  where  the  Nymph  of  the  Spring  tita  InTiting  us. 

With  channing  waters  eryitallinei  refreshing  and  delightmgnf* 

What,  tho*  his  margin  broad  be  rochy,  oalcM  and  willowy  } 

And  what,  tho*  his  ozier  hanks  be  sj^cions,  deep,  and  billowy  ^ 

She^  from  her  sweet  paps,  lilted  and  rosea]. 

Lies  feeding  all  her  laughing  buds,  with  dew-drops  ambr^ial* 

Then,  with  sweet  melody,  carol  to  the  fountain  nymph. 

Far  sweeter  than  a  sea  nymph,  and  milder  than  a  mountain  nyniph* 

IdOBg  amy  het  streams  gma,  lucid  and  neelnrions. 

And  long  may  her  banks  he  decked  with  ilow'rets  mnltiAurious; 

LoQg  o'er  her  ayched  grot  may  purple*winged  Zephyrus 

Come  l^ing  on  hia  waatotf  bands  of  hreezes  odoiaferons. 

Yearly  to  the  Naiad  shall  the  roundelay  repeated  be. 

And  by  the  chorus  jubilant  her  liquid  silTcr  greeted  be. 

Say,  can  we  hotter,  boys,  ehaee  dull  idle  Care  away,    . 

Than  thus  by  passina  hones  of  mirth  in  harmony  and  wwmdelaf  9 

Stretch'd  oik  thai  green  hillock's  hank,  around  her  rosy  nipple,  hoys. 

We  merrily  will  sing  and  laugh,  and  merrily  we'll  tipple^  boys ; 

JMnkfaig  to  damsels,  lovely  and  delidoos ; 

Oh  S  beav'ns,  wonM  they  smite  on  ns,  liko  ddtles  piopitioai.    ^ 

And,  mark !  if  any  rebel  here  shall  miss  the  cup  or  mutiny, 

Amere'd  shall  be  the  miscreant  without  appeal  or  scrutiny. 

These  lines  are  (Miginal* ;  but,  judging  only  by  Sir  Wit* 
liam's  translations,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  he  has  produced 
no  specimen  of  Asiatic  poetry  superior,  if  equal,  to  this. 
It  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  Hafez,  and  resembles  Biott  of  those 

^  They  are  not  in  his  WwkM.  They  were  written  on  a'  tonr  in  compa^ 
with  tome  genklemel^  after  gomg  the  circuit.  I  was  fayoured  with  them  by 
a  t^tleaiaD  (the  late  Mr.  Justice  Nares]  who  was  of  the  party. 

^     1 
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pieces  of  Asialic  poetry,  which  by  some  are  diougfat  to  have 
an  arcane  significatioo.    Fid.  ^^  Specimen  Poe$em^  Anat!* 


LIVES  hy  a  vznsov  formerfy  of  EMMANtTEL;    on 

reading  the  above. 

>. 

Dolce  est  desipere  in  loco. 

Plurima  dun  mecam  repato,  dom  plttrinu  icrtbo, 

Kil  cpigraminaiico  more  ref«rre  qaeam  ? 
Duloe  estdeiipere,  elfateor,  sunul  utile;  ineeiim 

Nam  dom  nil  rapato,  qaod  eupii,  refero. 
—Quid  Doctrina  jurat  ^    Sapient  bea !  defltot  et  errat ; 

Gaudia  ail  remoraniy  Muta  per  onme  niit. 
Ah!  multum  valeat  Doctrlna,  et  Mnsa  maneto ! 

Dat  Doctrina  dolot;  det  mibi  Musa  jocos  I 

D. 

LINES  by  BR.  Lovo,  formerly  uAnzn  ^  pbmbeose 

HALL* 

Sir  William  Joneses  lines  will  probably  remind  the  reader 
of  our  promise  relative  to.  the  verses  of  Dr.  Long,  the 
astronomer. 

These  verses  were  spoken'  at  the  public  Commencement, 
July  6th,  1714,  in  St.  Mary's  Church.  The  occasion  has 
been  given  already.  See  p.  80.  Subjomed  to  them  are 
some  remarks  on  the  proceedings  at  the  time  of  taking  de- 
jgrees:  but— 

Enter  the  jtstronomer. 

The  bumble  petitioo  of  tbe  ladiea,  who  are  all  ready  to  be  eaten  up  with  the 

•pleeoy  ^ 

To  think  they  are  to  be  locked  up  in  the  chancel,  where  they  can  neither  lee 

nor  be  leen, 
But  must  sit  i'  th'  dumps  by  themfeWes,  mil  itew'd  and  pent  np» 
nd  can  only  peep  through  the  lattice  like  to  many  chickens  in  •  eoop; 
ereas  last  commencement  tbe  ladies  had  a  gallery  prorided  near  enough 
To  tee  the  heads  tleepi  and  the  fellow-commonert  take  tnaft 
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ThiB  will  saffice  as  a  specimen  of  the  petition;  which  is  so 
much  in  the  manner  of  Swift,  as  to  make  it  matter  of  sur- 
prise how  the  learned  gentleman  could  deliver  it  in  so  sacred 
a  place  as  St.  'Mary's ;  for  in  good  truth,  (though  they  say 
good  fun,  like  good  coin,  is  current  any  where)  some  parts 
of  it  coold  hardly  be  admitted  into  these  Fragments. 

The  following  lines  are  extracted  from  the  address  in  this 
whimsical  performance,  of  which  it  may  be  said,  that  it  be- 
gins comically,  and  proceeds  indelicately;  nhd  after  bub- 
bling up  into  humour,  flows  off  very  seriously. 

Some  hem  unoe  scarlet  hsi  nicb  cfaennt  to  wta  ye, 
For  scarlet  gowns  have  laid  oat  many  a  guinea. 
Though  I  should  think  you  had  fur  better  wed 
The  young  in  sahle,  than  Uie  old  in  red. 
There's  one  among  onr  doctors  may  be  (band, 
Values  his  fisce  above  a  thousand  pound; 
But  if  you  stand,  he'll  something  bate,  perhaps, 
Provided  thai  yon  don't  insist  on  shapes  ;  ^ } 

Some  of  our  dons,  in  hopes  to  make  you  truckle. 
Have  for  these  two  months  laid  their-wigs  in  buckle. 
If  clear-starcb'd  band  and  clean  gloves  won't  prevail, 
Can  the  lac'd  gown  or  cap  of  velvet  fail  ? 
Whit  though  the  sqnire  be  awkward  yet  and  simple, 
^    You'd  better  take  him  here  than  from  the  tbmplb. 

The  music  speech,  though  printed,  is  little  known :  this 
specimen,  therefore,  may  be  acceptable  to  many  readers. 
Nobody  could  probably  be  much  offended  at  the  time,  un- 
less the  Vice-Chancellor,  whom,  if  we  understand  the  wri- 
ter's meamng,  he  calls  an  old  woman: 

Sneh  cross,  iU-natur'd  doings  as  these  are,  even  a  sain\  would  t^x, 
To  see  a  Vice-Chanoellor  so  barbarous  to  one  of  his  own 


CALTINISM.  ^ 

John  Calvin  was  professor  of  divinity  at  Geneva,  and 
publiahMly  atmo  :U5t9f  a  book^  intitled  hutituia  Chri$timk$ 
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'ighmsj  coateiiiing  the  marrow  of  the  doctiine  of  pre* 
destinationi  and  the  other  doctriiies  connected  with  it«  This 
work  was  written  in^-early  life,  and  is  much  indebted  to  the 
writingi  of  Augustine,  who,  according  to  Calvin,  was  the 
gmfy  tnan  of  all  the  ancients  who  kept  within  bounds  im  extols 
ling  the  facultiee  of  the  human  will. — ^CalYia's  Instittttes, 
however,  is  written  with  eloquence,  and  presents  m  very 
comprehensive  view  of  his  subject  The  Dedication  to  die 
King  of  France  has  been  gready  admired  for  its  frankness, 
and  is  surpassed  only  by  Robert  Barclay's  Address  to 
Charles  IL  prefixed  to  his  Apology  for  the  Quakers.  But 
Calvb*s  writings  are,  notwithstanding,  dogmatical  and  scur- 
rilous ;  diose  virfaom  he  opposes  are  canes,  nehUones,  bestiet, 
diaboli;  and  one  of  bis  devils  be  committed  to  the  flames: 
and  even  the  gende,  the  moderate  Melancthon  approved  die 
godfy  deed :  and  even  die  enUghtenei  Socinns  imfMisoned  an 
opponent.  Such  was  die  spirit  of  die  dmes !  Intolerance 
vras  the  order  of  the  day  with  all  I  O  Saeculum !  Chiisti 
Studio  sanguinarii  erimus,  qui  ne  aliorum  sanguis  effunden- 
dus  esset,  ipse  suum  eifodit?  Cmspatis  Bmrlai  Epist. 
Paritnetica* 

The  leading  points  in  Calvin^s  Institutes  are  these  :^- 
'^  AdsB  lapsu  ^t  defecdone  totum  humanum  genus  maledicd- 
oni  fuisse  addictum,  et  a  prima  origine  degenerasse.  Homi- 
nem  arbitrii  libertate,  in  rebus  ad  Deum  pertinendbus,  nunc 
esse  spoliatum. — Ex  corrupta  hominis  natura,  nihil  nisi 
damnabile  prodire.— Hominem  justificari  colram  Deo  fide  in 
Chrisd  mentis  sine  operibus. — Electione  aeterna  alios  ad  sa- 
lutem,  alios  ad  interitum  Deum  praedestindsse. — Klectionem 
sanciri  Dei  vocadone:  Perseverentiam  electorum  taatnm 
propriam." 

But  what  has  Calvinism  to  do  with  the  University  of 
Cambridge  t  Clearly  this. — The  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  Calvinisdc ;  and  consequendy  it  has  £dlen  in 
onr  way,  bodi  in  the  Bktoiy  of  Cambiidg«^  a«d  in  the 
piestiti  velume^  ta  speak  of  manymett  <ff  Mr  ttwMuj  i^ 
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publici  disdoguished  for  talents  mad  learbin^i  who  have 
favoured  that  doctrine^  as  we  have,  of  Catholics^  Puritaos, 
Brians,  Socinians,  &c. 

But  bow  does  it  appear  that  the  articles  of  the  Church  are 
Calvinistic  i  A  comparison  of  the  articles  themselves  with 
the  points  referred'to  above^  sufficiently  shew  it ;  and  the  writ- 
ings of  the  reformers  still  further  prove  it. 

This  has  been  denied  by  many ;  and  Dr.  Kipling,  a  late 
deputy-professor  of  divinity,  at  Cambridge,  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet, some  few  years  ago,  to  prove  the  contrary  posi* 
tioti,  viz.  that  the  39  Articles  are  to  be  understood  in  the 
Arminian  sense.  Dr.  Prettyman,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  has, 
since,  pubKshed  a  much  larger  book  on  the  same  sub* 
ject. — But  would  Calvinistic  divines  lay  down  Arminian 
articles  i 

If  the  Articles  themselves,  and  the  writings  of  the  re- 
formers, do  not  afford  sufficient  proof  that  the  Articles  were 
given  originally  in  the  Calvinistic  sense;  let  the  following 
considerations  be  taken  into  the  account. 

John  Calvin  obtained  so  much  authority  in  his  time,  as  to 
give  a  name  almost  to  all  the  churches  which  separated  from 
the  Romish  communion. 

**  Oh  le  grand  ^mme!  il  iCy  a  ancien  a  comparer  a  luu 
II  a  St  bien  entendu  PecrUuret  Soltjs  Calvinus  ipt 
THCOLOGicis,"  exclaims  even  Scaliger.  The  bulk  of  the 
reformed,  at  first,  favoured  Calvin's  doctrines,  and  prided 
themselves  in  having  as  good  a  uniformity  of  faith  as  the 
Church  of  Rome  itself. — ^They  even  published  a  Concord  of 
faiths,  a  corpus  cofifessionum,  and  these  may  all  be  seen  in 
Quick's  Synodicon.  They  are  all  Calvinistic,  and  the  con- 
fession of  the  Church  of  England  may  be  found  among 
them. 

To  tliis  may  be  added,  still  later,  what  Mr.  Collins  says, 
in  a  Discourse  of  Free<-tbinking.     ''  Our  priests  for  many 
years  after  the  ReformatioQ,  were  generally  Calvinists,  or  ' 
PredesUn^rians ;  as  is  evident— ^from  the  Bibles  printed  iv 

/ 


/ 
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Qupen  Elizabeth's  tame,  to  which  are  often  aimesedy  ab 
Apologjr  for  FredeatinatioD  ;•— from  the  suffrage  of  the  divinei 
of  Great  Britain,  delivered  by  them  to  the  ayiXMl  of  Dort, 
l^Earch  16|  1619»  as  the  sense  of  the  Church  of  England, 
where  the  jf^rr  points,  as  they  are  called,  are  all  determiiied 
on  the  Calvinistical  aide,  agreeably  to  the  decisions  of  that 
holy  synod— and  lastly,  from  all  their  books  to  the  time  of 

» 

Bishop  Laud/'  But,  the  Articles  agreed  upon  in  Ccnvoca- 
Hon  A.  1552,  compared  with,  the  ArticuU  Religionis  in  Sjf- 
nodo  A.  1562,  throw  sufficient  light  on  this  subject 
Clearly,  most  clearly,  I  think,  both  these  Formula,  Cahinr 
i{>t/f  I — and  Hooker,  the  great  defender  of  our  Church  Po^ 
lity,  was  clearly  a  Calvinist.  See  his  Serm^  on  JwU^ca- 
tion,  at  the  end  of  his  Ecelenatt.  Polity, 

ABMIiriANISM.  ^ 

Arminius,  professor  of  divinity  at  the  University  of  Ley- 
den  ;  an  emincDt  impugner  of  Calvin's  sentiments,  (one  of 
his  most  famous  works,  entitled,  Examen  Libelli  Guillelmi 
Perkensi,  being  written  against  our  celebrated  Dr.  Perkins, 
of  Cambridge,  on  Predestination)  was  bom  A.  1560.  He 
gave  rise  to  that  large  party  in  Holland,  who,  under  die 
name  of  Remonstrants,  underwent  great  persecutions  ki 
Holland,  and  had  among  them  some  of  the  most  ienmed 
men  of  that  long*afflicted  country ;  as  may  be  seen  in  Bor- 
lmwf$  eloquent  address,  entitled  Fides  Imbellis,  Sive  Epifr- 
tola  Parametica  ad  Iliustrissimos  et  potentissimos  Coofede- 
ratonim  Provinciarum  Ordines.— Of  this  party  vras  Ei»8co- 
pius,  the  learned  Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  and  Bw tens  himself. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  state  Arminius's  sentiments  at  large, 
as  Calvin's  have  already  been  given.  Suffice  it  to  say,  tfiat 
the  dispute  turns  on  the  different  acceptations  of  the  terms, 
original  si%  grace,  predesdnalion,  effectual  calling,  jiiadfi- 
cation,  perseyerance;  Calvin  supiN>sii«,  (bat  of  the  good 
contained  in  these  doc^es^  the  dect  only  ni«  {WKtakan, 
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tbtt  DOB-elect  being  bouncl  un^  ^what  liis  opponents  calM 
tbe  homndum  decreium ;  -  Ammifus,  on  the  other  hwad,  sup- 
posingi  tbat  the  promnes  and  'grace  of  tbe  Gospel  belong 
to  all,  that  man  is  only  puniriiable  for  his  own  transgres- 
sions, and  his^Tolimtary  refectioB  of  the  means  of  grace. 
These  distinctions  are  gone  into  at  l«ige  in  the  learned  Dr.  ^ 

Whitby's  work 'on  the  Fite  Points.  Wie  ehall  not  inqvife 
what  right  the  reformers  had  to  giro  a  specific  jiystem  of 
doctrine  to  bind  tbe  consciences  of  all  their  posterity ;  nor 
abcil  we  inquire  bow  far  those  clergymen  are  lo  be  followec), 
whoy  since  the  time  of  Archbishop  Land,  bave  given  an  . 
Arminian  sense  to  these  articles  ;«at  least,  who  bairefomid 
out  a  Ha  media.  The  business  of  this  work  is  only  to  >stat0 
facts  in  regard  to  diese  matters ;  Mi,  of  course,  to  tpesdc 
of  Oakrinists  and  ArAioians,  >not  to  enter  into  their  scboel 
of  controvernes.  And  we  assuredly  never  mean,  in  these 
papers,  to  speak  derogatorily,  even  in  ^die  smallest  degree, 
of  liberty ;  and  I  think,  tio  one  will  deny,  tbat  Dr.  Whtchi- 
cote.  Dr.  Barrow,  Dr.  John  Edwards,  Archbishop  Tillot- 
son,  in  short,  a  long  series  of  our  most  eminent  divines, 
from  Cambridge,  the  Exen^laria  Ecclesiastica,  for  many 
years,  were  Arminians. 

SCEPTICS. 

Unbelievers  are  of  various  characters,  of  diflFerent  de- 
grees, and  of  different  principles.  Some  profess  to  believe, 
but  secretly  are  unbelievers; /some,  doubting,  rather  than 
rejectii^,  are  more  properly  sceptics;  others  reject  from 
conviction,  but  only  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  writings;  and 
others,  all  theologies,  whether  natural  or  revealed* 

Of  die  latter  number  was  the  author  of  la  Systeixre  de  la 
Nature.  That  autbor^s  opinion  was,  that  man's  belief  ia 
a  divinity  arose  from  the  evil  that  he  perceived  in  the  world  j 
that  the  notion ,  however,  was  a  mistaken  one ;  and  that  Hm 
proper  reiaedy  for  those  ctils  was,  in  truthf  in  idnw^faund^ 
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,upon  nature,  and  in  adhering  to  the  laws  of  reaum  zni 
.benevolence.  Those  ifvho  embrace  natural  religion,  that  is, 
the  belief  io  a  first  cause,  from  considering  the  material  and 
intellectual  worlds,  haye  sonietimes  rejected  the  Mosaic 
.history,  as  exhibiting,  according  to  them,  a  partial  ^iew  of 
'  the  Deitj^,  whom  they  say  it  represents  cruel,  revengeful, 
«nd  unjust. — Christianity  they  discard  as  depending  on  the 
credibility  of  the  Mosaic  writings* 

All  nations,  say  some,  have  had  their  prophets,  their 
poets,  men  of  strong  imagination :  but  prophecy,  aa  a  part 
of  a  divine  revelation,  they  set  aside.  Thus  Spinoza  wrote 
concerning  prophecy.  All  nations,  too,  say  others,  are  re- 
ported to  have  had  their  miracles.  But  these  depend  for 
evidence  on  testimony:  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  say 
they,  is  stronger  than  all  testimony,  than  all  hamao  tradi- 
tion.    And  thus  Hume  wrote*  concerning  miracles. 

Some  of  our  Cambridge  philosophers,  metaphysicians, 
and  critics,  have  been,  it  has  been  said,  a  little  sceptical. 

JUDAISM. 

■ 

*'  What  concern  have  Jews  with  the  University  ?**  This 
question  implies  a  defect.  Why  should  not  the  Jews  be 
concerned  with  it  ? 

"  If  a  Roman  Calbplic,"  says  Locke,  wisely,  *'  believe 
that  to  be  really  the  body  of  Christ,  which  another  man 
calls  bread,  he  does  no  injury  thereby  to  his  neighbour.  If 
a  Jew  does  not  believe  the  New  Testament  to  be  the  word 
of  God,  he  does  not  thereby  alter  any  thing  in  inen*s  civil 
rights.  If  a  Heathen  doubt  of  both  Testaments,  he  is  not 
therefore  to  be  punished  as  a  pernicious  citizen." 

There  has  been  an  occasion,  already,  of  speaking  con- 
cerning a  Jew  of  this  town,  who  was  eminently  distinguish- 
ed for  his  mathematical  abilities,  and  much  Countenanced  by 
thie  most  eminent  members  of  the  University,  though  he 
himself  x:onhl  not  be  a  member  of  it';  a  proof  that  our  dis- 
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positions  and  convictions  may  be  more  liberal  than  our  insti- 
tutions. 


By  a  OENTLEMAN,  formerly  of  jesus  college. 

Baltamam  io  vitro. 
Cbastity'a  a  baUam — woman's  but  a  glass- 
That,  alas!  how  costly !^how  fragilei  this,  alas ! 


JBy  a  nobleman^  formerly  of  trinity   college;    to 
LADY  PAIN,  on  her  sending  to  inquire  after  his  Health. 

'*  'Tis  true— I  am  ill — ^bnt  I  will  not  complain, 
For  he  never  knew  PUature,  who  never  knew  Pain. 


A   CONUNDRUM. 

The  mention  of  Dr.  Long,  a  few  lines  back,  remmds  us 
of  a  conundrum ;  which  we  throw  into  doggrel,  perhaps,  as 
good  as  the  conundrum ;  for  ex  nihilo  nihil  sit. 

What's  Dactor,  and  Dr.,  and     S     writ  so? 
Dr.  Long,  Dr.  Short,  and  Dr.  Askew. 


D. 


LINES  on  Dr.  GOODRICH, /ormer/j^  bishop  of  ely,  and 

master  of  ST.  John's. 

Et  bonus  et  dhres,  bene  junctus  et  opUmuf  ordo } 
PrsBcedit  bonitaa ;  pone  sequuntur  opes, 

N.  A  These  last  lines  are  copied,  but  whence  I  do  not  at  present  recol- 
lect, / 
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LORD   BACON. 

Lord  Bacon  i»  a  name  of  very  bigh  authority  among  us, 
in  literary  aubjects ;  in  theological,  some  would  insinuate  be 
was  a  mere  philosopher,  a  great  reasoaer,  humouring  popu- 
lar prejudices,  as  thinking  with  another  iSdiinent  man,  that 
''  superstition  is  a  religion  out  of  fashion,  and  religion  a  su« 
perstition  in  fashion/'  It  is  usual  with  such  persons  to  refer 
to  a  particular  record  *  in  Bacon's  own  works  (problematical, 
indeed,  enough,  if  taken  in  connexion  with  the  other  parts), 
as  an  indication  of  great  insincerity. 

That  Bacon  entertained  any  private  opinions,  not  accord* 
ing  with  those  sanctioned  by  public  authority,  I' am  not  pre- 
pared to  affirm  nor  deny.  He  might,  for  any  thing  that  ap- 
pears to  the  contrary,  think,  that  the  public  faith  was  bene- 
ficial to  society,  safe  and  superior  in  its  morality,  as  well  as 
politically  considered,  necessary  and  useful ;  that  he  had  no 
right  to  censure  what  M'as  so  generally  approved,  and  esta- 
bUshed  by  la.w ;  nor  to  condemn  where  he  could  not  mend 
This  may  have  been  his  belief;  and  in  this  belief  he  may 
have  been  very  sincere.  It  would  be  hazardous,  to  say  the 
least,  to  charge  such  men  as  Lord  Bacon  and  Mr.  Hobbesf, 
to  whom  Philosophy  and  Truth  are  so  much  indebted,  with 
habitual  and  systematic  insincerity.  In  all  insinuations  of 
this  kind,  whatever  suspicions  men  may  indulge,  without 
evidence  they  have  no  right  to  draw  conclusions ;  and  it  is 
safer  to  follow  that  general  rule  for  human  conduct — 
"  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.^ 

*  CkriMtiim  Jphorismt. 

f  Mr.  Hobbet,  kooim  by  the  name  of  tbe  Philosopher  of  Malmcibory, 
waf  one  of  those  who  assisted  Bacon  in  potting  his  famoos  book^  De  Aug* 
mentis  Scientianim,  ioto  Latin;  and  the  last  editor  of  Bacon's  Advanca- 
ment  of  Learnins.  published  in  1808,  (Mr.  Philip  Mallet,  formerly  of  Tri- 
nity College)  did  also,  consistently  enough,  publish  Hobbea't  lYtttiac  on 
Human  Nature,  as  being  much  connected  with'it. 
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The  other  chakgb  agaimt  lord  bacon. 

The  other  chaige  brought  against  Lord  Bacon,  hia  ad- 
mitting of  bribery^  in  his  high  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  (which  was  the  ground  of  Pope^s  well-known  se* 
vere  lines)  is  too  well  authenticated,  and  accompanied  with 
circumstances  of  public  notoriety,  to  be  denied.  But  can- 
dour even  here  should  weigh  circumstances ;  and  what  can 
not  be  defended,  may  sometimes  admit  of  apology  and  miti- 
gation. In  his  case,  there  w:as  made  an  exposure  of  what 
had  been  secretly  practised  by  men  in  office,  before  bis 
time ;  and  there  was  room,  no  doubt,  for  what  he  advanced 
in  his  most  humiliating  confession  to  his  Royal  Master; 
^'  but  I  will  say,  what  I  have  good  warrant  for;  they  were 
not  the  greatest  offenders  in  Israel  on  whom  the  tower  of  5i- 
loamfell** 

Those,  who  would  reap  the  full  benefit  of  their  literaiy 
advantages,  must  be  aware,  that  in  human  character  there  is 
often  a  great  intermixture  pf  weaknesses  and  powers,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  accidents  of  human  life,  according 
to  one  of  the  dying  testimonies  of  Socrates,  ^*  Pleasure  and 
pain  grow  on  the  same  branch."  It  is  well  observed  by  the 
last  editor  of  ''  Lord  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Human 
Leaming,''-*-of  that  most  eminent  writer,  *^  He  fell  like  Antsus, 
only  to  renew  his  strength ;  and  the  labours  of  the  last  five 
years  of  his  life,  under  ignominy  and  want,  have  almost  ob- 
literated the  memory  of  his  misdeeds.  He  quitted  a  danger- 
ous authority  to  become  the  '  servant  of  posterity,'  and  to 
perfect  for  their  lasting  benefit  his  immortal  works. 


THV    OLD   maids'  CL17B*« 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  there  was  a 

#  1  think  I  have  heard  the  late  Mr.  Tyrwhit  sa j  it  was  lo  called,  proba- 
bly by  the  wU  of  the  time,  not  by  themtel? es. 
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club^  composed  of  some  men  of  learDing,  who  met  at  z 
coffee-house,  after  chapel  in  the  evening,  for  the  benefit  of 
literary  conversation.  Of  this  party  was  Dr.  MiddleU>D, 
Mr.  Baker,  the  antiquary.  Dr.  Dickens,  the  celebrated 
Professor  of  Civil  Law,  Dr.  Tonstal,  and  others.  Mr. 
Masters,  in  his  Life  of  Baker,  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
members  of  this  club,  speaking  of  Middleton  and  Baker, 
remarks  as  follows : 

''  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  Principal  Librarian  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  was  another  of  the  same  party;  a 
person  well  known  to  the  learned  world  as  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  and  a  polite  scholar.  His  Life  of  Cicero,  his 
Book  of  Genuine  Antiquities,  and  many  other  pieces,  were 
received  by  the  public  with  the  highest  applause ;  and  had 
he  considered  the  imperfections  of  human  leanling  (without 
the  aid  and  assistance  of  divine  revelation)  a  little  more,  no 
one  would  have  appeared  to  greater  advantage  amongst  men 
of  letters.  He  gave  great  offence,  it  is  certain,  by  some  of 
his  writings,  both  to  the  public  and  to  some  of  his  particu- 
lar friends,  which  brought  upon  liim  many  reBections,  and 
put  a  stop  to  his  preferment :  but,  whatever  his  real  senti- 
ments of  the  Christian  religion  were,  it  must,  in  justice  to 
him,  be  owned  that  he  was  never  heard  to  say  any  thing  that 
in  the  least  tended  to  its  impeachment  or  discredit.  His 
conversation  always  appeared  to  be  truly  Christian ;  and  no 
man  led  a  more  exemplary  life,  nor  in  his  practice  paid  a 
greater  regard  to  religious  ordinances  and  institutions.  Such, 
however,  is  the  power  of  prejudice,  that  Mr.  Baker  him- 
self, after  his  many  open  declarations  concerning  revela- 
tion *,  was  thought  by  some  to  have  been  infected  by  the 
Doctor  with  ihe  principles  of  inBdelity,  from  firequently 
conversing  with  him  in  this  public  way,  and  in  company  with 
many  other  learned  persons  of  his  acquaintance.'' 

*  In  bis  Chapter  on  EccUwuUeal  HuUny^  and  elsewhere,  in  his  Refitcikmt 
on  Laartuns. 
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MEN*8    OFINIONS    AND    JUDGMENTS    €ONC£RNIlfa 

UNBELIEVERS. 

The  over-zealoos  of  different  sects  are  often  illiberal  to 
those  of  their  own  party*  What  wonder  if  they  are  unjust 
towards  others  i  In  the  former  case  they  are  brethren  dis- 
united, quarrelling  about  common  rights  and  privileges,  or 
shades  of  do<;trine;  in  the  latter,  warrior-hosts  combined 
against  a  public  enemy : 

Ba  If  tvor*  f ;  yi  fjuttv  ^ttaiXtv^ofArf^  ot/x  tr*  twtm 
T»u»ffn  afaS><ncrts  x«xot/  tcrtrtrat,  yl*  ifitU9f. 

HOM. 

If  •'•r  as  friends  we  jo'm,  the  Trojan  wall 
Must  shake,  and  heavy  will  theyengeauce  fall : 
His  sharpen'd  spear  let  every  Grecian  wield. 
And  erery  Grecian  fix  his  hrasen  shield. 

POPB. 

This  union  may  swell  to  bigotry,  which,  like  a  spunge, 
absorbs  the  mor6  generous  affections  of  the  soul;— 4ind 
theu,  severity,  the  dry  morsel  left  behind  after  the  absorption, 
is  considered  a  virtue;  Nee  tarn  Docis.ille,  quam  virtutis, 
concentus  VMfe/ur.-^TACiTUS.  What  is  denominated  piety 
then  turns  to  cruelty.  The  smiling  countenance  conceals  a 
bitter  heart;  the  fondness  of  grimalkin,  who,  while  he  purs* 
in  tfie  faQj9,  scratches  with  his  claws.  This  severity  is,,  how* 
ever,  sometimes,  only  professional,  and  more  in  language 
than  temper.  Fo^.real  benevolence  is  a  genuine  feeling;  it 
possesses  a  moving,  a  propelling  quality,  and,  like  a  river, 
overflowing  its  banks,  hurries  m^n  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
their  systepis : 

Lahitnr,  et  labetur  in  omne  yolabilis  ssTom. 

aoa. 

It  flows,  sad  flows,  and  will  far  ever  flow.  . 
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Benevolence  always  recollects,  that  justice  is  due  to  man, 
as  man-;  and  Bigotry  has  no  right  to  give  law  to  an  Univer- 
sity. 


l*he  Rev.  Mr.  Carrol  wrote  several  books^  to.shew^  that 
Dr.  Clarke  was  an  atheist^,  and  appeals  to  his  very  book  cm 
the  Being  and  MtrUmUi  cf  GaJL  Another  divine  lays  tbe 
same  charge  against  Dr.  Cndwotth,  furmexiy  Master  of 
Clare  Hall,  author  of  one  of  the  most  learned  boohs  in  &• 
vour  of  tlieism,  the  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe. 
Mr.  Leslie  charges  Bishop  Burnet  and  Archbisllop  Tillot- 
son  with  Socinianism  * ;  and  Dr.  Hickesy  who  wrote  both 
against  Burnet  and  Tillotson,  calls  the  latter  the  graoeti 
atheist  that  ever  was. 


The  above  matters  belong  to  Cambridge : — Hie  follow- 
ing, indeed,  to  Geneva  and  Rome.  Ad  homines  autera  u 
veniamus,  satis  scitur  quales  reperturi  simus  Christi  vica- 
rios :  Julius  scilicet,  ^1  Leo,  et  Clemenr,  et  Paulns  (%rts- 
ikntt  Fidei  Columnar  erant,  primiq.  religioiiis  interpretes, 
qpii  nihil  aliud  de  Cbristo  tenuerunt  nisi  quod  dkiicerant  in 
scfaola  Luciani.  Sed  quid  tres  aut  quatuor  pootifiees  enu« 
mtfo,  quasi  vero  dubium  sit  qualem  refigionis  speciem  pro* 
fcssi  sint  jampridem  pontifices  cum  toto  caidioaHiim  colle- 
gia? Primum^enim  arcamis  illius  Theologiae,  quia  inter  eos 
regnaty  caput  est;  nullum  esse  Deum;  ajterum,  qoaBOunqne 
de  Christo  scripta  sunt  et  docentor  memlacia  esse  etimpos* 
tnras*  Ckfvim  JmtUtti.  Hb.  4,  obap.  7%  aec/  17*  And 
here  is  pFesbyteriamsm  agiunst'  pe^ry. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  many  eminedt  Papists  and  Episodfa*- 
lians  have  retorted  die  charge;  maintaining  that  F^byte* 

*  Mr.  Finmn,  an  emiaent  Socinian,  and  a  highly  reipectable  mao,  lived 
io  the  greatest  confidence  with  Archbithop  TUlotson,  and  always  maintain- 
ed, that  TiU<»tiDn  wataM  a  SsdaiMfe    See  Mr.  RMffii'i  U»,  10M 
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Indepeiidents,  Baptbts,  aad  Quskers,  am  on  die 
loftd  to>  infidelity ;  that  bj  throwing  off  impHck  faith  and 
ihe  auihoriijf  of ^  the  church,  they  sap  the  feundations  bf 
Chriatianity,  and  by  claimiiig  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
they  hasten  to  dirow  the  building  into  ruins. 
.  I  shall  say  nothing  on  these  several  particulars:  but  they 
are  hinted  at  as  illustrations  of  what  was  thrown  out  a  page 
or  two  back,  on  Men's  Opinions  and  Judgments  coooeming 
eadi  other;  and  the  reader  will  take  them  with  him  ai  be 
reads  two  or  three  pages  forward. 


MOBAVIAIIS. 

Moravians  are  so  called  from  Moravia,  a  part  of  G^r^ 
HMUiy  that  bordors  on  Bohemia^  where  they  are  said  to  have 
originated.  A  party  of  them  came  into  this  country,  in  die 
middle  of  the  last  centuryi  with  Count  Zinsendorf ;  and  a 
few  Gongregadons  were  formed  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land. They  differ  from  the  other  sects  in  a  peculiar  mode  of 
addressing  Christ,  as  the  lamb;  in  appealing  to  the  wounds 
in  his  side ;  in  Htmt  attachment  to  instrumental  music  in  dieir 
chapels;  md  in  the  diviuon  of  Jheir  societies  iuto  classes* 
They  call  diemselves  Unites  Fratrum :  they  ate  Episcopal 
liaos,  but  profess  to  carry  the  love  of  the  brethren  to  gseal 
peifecdan.  They  are  described  as  nasties,  (at  least  the 
original  sect  was)  that  is^  a^i  thinhiag  meanly  of  unenltght* 
ened  human  reason^  interpreting  the  scripture  not  according 
to  the  letter,  but  allegorically  and  spintually ;  and,  as  looJcing 
to  a  divine  instinct,  or  inspiration,  as  the  only  principle  of  the 
Christian  life.  Of  this  sect  was  Mr.  Francis  Okely,  for- 
merly of  St  John's  College. 

This  gentleman,  very  early  in  life,  became  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  the  famous  Mr.  William  Law,  formerly 
of  Emmanuel  College,,  a  church  of  England  divine,  the 
well-known  audior  of,  A  Devout  Call  to  a  Holy  Life.    Law 
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himself  was  a  great  mysiiCf  a  man  of  piefy,  a  profcnnid 
admirer  ot  Jacob  Bebmen,  aod  put  forth  a  most  GurKHU 
device,  ezplamitory  of  his  doctrines.  He  was,  however,  a 
man  of  much  ability  and  respectability.  Being  brought 
into  a  suitable  frame  of  mind  by  Mr.  Law's  worka,  Mr. 
Okely  thought  himself  qualified  to  study  Jacob  Behmen. 
He  passed  many  years  in  Germany,  among  the  Moravians, 
and  settled  at  last  at  Northampton^  with  a  small  congrega- 
of  his  brethren.  He  published  several  religious. pieces, 
conformable  to  the  notions  of  his  favourite  sect;  and  a  few 
translations,  among  which  are  Serranus's  Greek  Metaphrase 
of  David's  Psalms  into  different  Metres,  with  a  Latin 
Translation  by  himself,  and  a  Translation,  from  the  Ger- 
man, of  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Death,  Burial,  and  wonder- 
Jul  WritiugB  of  Jacob  iBehmen,  1780:  Mr.  Okely,  had  he 
not  thought  too  humbly  of  himself,  might  have  written 
better  memoirs  himself,  ''  stampede  in  una.** 

As  Jacob  Behmen,  however,  was  Okel/s  bosom  divine, 
we  shall  extract  the  following'  singular  account  of  him,  by 
Mr.  Law :— ''  He  was  no  human  writer,  spoke  no  more  from 
opinion,  conjecture,  or  teason,  in  what  he* published  to  the 
world,  than  St.  John  did,  when  he  put  his  Revelations  m 
writing ;  yet  he  has  no  right  to  be  placed  among  the  inspired 
penmen  of  the  New  Testament,  being  no  messenger  from 
God  of  any  thing  new  in  religion ;  but  having  only  had  the 
mystery  of  all  that  was  true,  both  in  religion  and  nature, 
opened  to  him/'  Mr.  Okely  seems  to  have  been  a  sincerely 
devout  man,  entirely  wrapt  up  in  the  Moravian  belief,  as  the 
wxwtfdw  Mof/ufirnff  the  pearl  of  great  price : 

Oby  mil  ye  whe,  and  rich,  mnd  jatt. 

Who  the  Bloods  doctrine  hare  diicufls'd. 

And  jnd^e  it  vain,  and  weak,  and  li^ht; 

'  Grant  but  I  may  (the  rest's  your  own) 

In  shame  and  poverty  sit  downy  ' 

At  this  one  wdl«spring  of  delight. 

OnLT. 
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HR«  WILLIAM   WOOLSTON,   OF  SIDNEY   COLLSQE. 

This  gendemaiii  born  in  ]669»  was  a  writer  of  great  wit 
ai|d  banter,  so  forcibly  and  pointedly  expressed,  as  to  be 
entitled  Sarcasm.  He  was  Fellow  of  Sidney,  resident  many 
years  in  college,  being  distinguished  as  a  severe  student,  and 
a  good  scholar.  .  {lis  predominant  quality  was  dislike  of  the 
clergy,  no  less  than  the  systems  which  they  supported.  This 
is  the  black  dye  which  gives  the  tincture  to  all  his  writings. 
He  was  a  man  of  determined  courage,  persevering  in  his 
sarcastic  style  of  writing,  at  all  hazards,  rallying  priests  and 
prelates,  and  majesty  itself;  defending,  at  times,  the  Qua- 
kers, whom  he  considered  as  the  most  scriptural  and  consist* 
ent  sect  in  Christendom. . 

His  first  work,  entitled  the  Old  Apology  for  the  Truth  of 
the  Christian  Religion  agunst  Jews  and  Gentiles,  shews  him 
to  have  had  a  very  eflrly  acquaintance  with  the  fathers,  and 
church  history.  He  then  became  silent  for  many  years,  but 
was  understood  to  be  deeply  employed  in  jBtudy  during  that 
silence.  He  afterwards  published  several  other  works,  the 
most  distinguished  of  wbicb  was  entitled^  A  Discourse  of 
the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour  in  View  of  the  present  Con* 
troversy  between  Infidels :  and  Apostates.  The  obje.ct  of 
this  work  is  to  show,  that  the  miracles  of  healing  all  mannec 
of  bodily  diseases  are  none  of  the  proper  miracles  of  the 
Messiah ;  and  that  .the  literal  history  of  many  of  the  .mi* 
raclcs  of  ChriU  as  m^rd^d  ly  the  Evangelists^  being  ab* 
surdities,  they  were  only  relate4  ^  parabolical  and  prophe* 
tical.  Mr.  Collins,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  integrity, 
had  applied  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  to  the  prophecies 
that  respect  the  Messiah,  in  the  Old  Tesjtament.  It  is  ge* 
nerally  understood,  that  both  Woolston  and  Collins  adopted 
a  mode  of  reasoning,  which,  under  shelter  of  defending 
Christianity,  was  intended  to  attack  it,— that  being  the  only 
mode  which  couM  with  safety  be  adopted, — ^thougb-  Wool- 
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ston  eyideatl J  treats  the  clergy  as  the  apostates*  He  loat  bis 
feUowsbip*,  wasprosecated,  fined^  ami  imptimm^  WBttverj 
poor,  and  apparently  disinterested,  and  died  vrith  great  com- 
posnre,  these  being  bis  last  words  :>-^'  This  is  a  atnigg^e 
that  all  men  most  go  through,  and  which  1  bear  not  oidy  f^ 
tiently  but  with  wiIlid|;nesB." 


DB.  SAUHDERiON,  THB  MATHEMATICTAK. 

This  extraordinary  man  lost  his  sight  when  but  a  year 
old ;  bat,  through  the  assistance  of  kind  and  atteotire  in^ 
stractors,  who  read  to  hitti  he  became  earfy  -aeqaannted 
with  some  of  the  best  Greek  ami  Roman  writers,  and  with 
such  studies  as  are  preparaTtory  to  Ac  mathemadca*  He 
was,  at  length,  one  of  the  best  madiematitiafis  in  Enghmd. 
He  wa»of  Christ 'CoHcf^. 

He  obtained  his  degrees  and  nmk  in  the  University  out  of 
the  usual  order ;  and  was  appointed  Lncasian  Professor  of 
Matheroaiticsin  the  room  of  Wfaiston.  The  laHer  being  tie* 
prirved  fM*  some  religious  opinions,  and  Sauoderson  fceii^  no 
IMend  to  divine  revelatio»^in  like  manner  as  Dr.  HaBey, 
PhrfesBor  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford^  Saunderson^  contem* 
porary^--^  was  remarked,  thai  as  Whiston  was  act  aside  on 
account  of  too  much  religion,  Saunderson  was  preferred  far 
having  none  at  aM.  Saunderson^s  talents  and  attainments, 
however,  <did,  in  the  judgment  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  him* 
self,  eminently  qualify  him  for  the  professor's  tihair,  what- 
ever he  might  4hiiA  on  religious  matters;  and  he  was  much 
admired  for  his  regard  to  veracity  both  in  profession  and 
practice, 

^  A  blind  man  giving  lectures  in  optics  was  a  singular  phe- 
nomenon, and  might  appear  incrediUe,  except  to  such,  as 
are  aware,  that  this  science  is  taught  by  help  of  what  is  tan* 
gibk ;  tiiat^n  (Mroportion  as  man  is  defective  in  one  sense, 

*>    * ^Q^hsw^rer,  on  aoovwit  of  tiif  «i^iQioa^  but  in  wn^raMimett. 
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he  is  often  almost  wondisrAiHy  gifted  with  wnother ;  and  that 
bliodaess  is  favourable  no  less  to  reflection^  than  to  me* 
mory,  and  works  of  imagination : 

■OM. 

Robb'd  him  of  eyety  but  gmre  the  ehaim  of  lODg. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  thongh  SMMiderson  was  known  to  be 
an  unbeliever,  he  desired  to  receive  die  communion  before 
he  died,    which    reminds    us    of   Socrates's  last  request, 

Xai  AmtXntm  ofkh^iof  AXmrgvofiei. 
BB.  MARK   AKBNSIDS. 

Dr.  Akenside,  the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Imagina* 

tion,  bom  in  1721,  had,  we  believe,  the  rudiments  of  hia 

»■ 

education  under  Mr.  Dawes,  the  learned  author  of  Miscel- 
lanea Critica.  He  afterwards  studied  both  at  Edinbui^ 
and  Leyden,  at  the  latter  of  which  places  he  took  his  Doo« 
tor's  degree.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  admitted, 
by  mandamus,  to  the  degree  of  M.  D.  And  this  is  all  the 
relationship  he  bears  to  Cambridge. 

He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  well  aoquainted  with 
Greek  literature.  From  his  most  splendid  poem^  the  Rlea^ 
sures  of  Imagination,  and  his  Hymn  to  the  Naiads,  with  the 
notes,  it  appears,  he  was  a  Platonist.  He  was  intended  for 
a  dissenting  minister,  but  soon  relinquished  the  assistance 
which  he  received  from  some  dissenting  fund,  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  studies,  and  a  profession,  more  congenial 
to  his  taste.  He  was  an  ardent  friend  to  liberty.  The  fol- 
lowing little  poem  of  his  shews  his  turn  of  mind;  that  love 
of  fame  was  his  ruling  passion : 

» 

On  a  Sermon  n^atW  Glory. 

Come,  then,  tail  me^  lage  diyine, 

Ii  it  an  offence  to  own. 
Tint  oar  boeomi  e'er  incline 
To  iauaortnl  Glory's  ttu^e  ? 
2 
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For  witli  ne  nor  pomp  nor  pleasure, 

Bourboo't  mighty  Brmganza't  treunr«» 

So  can  Fancy's  flreams  rejoice, 

80  conciliate  Reason's  choice, 

As  one  approTing  word  of  her  impartial  Toice. 

If  to  spurn  at  noble  praise. 
Be  the  passport  to  thy  betfven,        ^« 

Follow  thou  thoae  gloomy  ways : 
No  such  law  to  me  was  glren* 
I  Nor,  I  trust,  shall  I  deplore  me 

Faring  like  my  friends  before  me ; 

Nor  an  holier  place  desire 

Than  Timoleon's  arms  require. 

And  Tully's  cunile  chair,  and  Milton's  golden  lyre. 

DR.   DARWIN. 

Dr.  Darwin^  as  we  have  already  hinted,  was  of  St. 
Jobn%  a  philosopher  and  a  fine  poet.  His  poetry  addresses 
9t  once  the  reason— for  it  relates  to  science — and  the  imagi- 
nation—-for  it  is  employed  in  fiction.  The  philosophy  of 
Darwin,  and  the  Calvinism  of  Cowper,  were  certainly  dif- 
ferent things:  but  each  admired  the  other*s  poetry;  and  10 
this  respect  they  manifested  themselves  to  be  true  poets, 
Ttties  veriiatis  to  each  other — ^we  mean  of  poetical  truth. 
For  poetry  is  not  an  a^air  of  metaphysics,  nor  of  philoso- 
phical calctdation,  any  more  than  of  straight  lines  or  ciines, 
of  triangles  or  quadrangles,  of  circles,  tangents,  or  se- 
cants. 

EPIGRAMS  by  different  cantabs. 

When— ^r  female  ills  indites. 
Not  careful  what,  but  only  how  be  writes. 
The  ladies,  ae  the  charming  form  they  scan. 
Cry,  with  ill-omen'd  raptura,  *'  Killing  man !'» 

The  following  is  well  known  to  Cambridge-men,  and  ia 
worth  being  known  out  of  Cambridge :.  we  quote  fix>m  me- 
mory, perhaps  not  quite  correctly. 
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Omnt  igfioium  pro  magfiifico. 


On  Tileft  hay  the  old  Avaro  feedi 
Hii  favoorite  hmty  tha  firtt  of  ndbia  ttaadi : 
Fad  ia  bit  paddock*  ia  bis  lUbla  bora. 
What  vast  ideas  would  be  bare  of  oom ! 
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Ceres,  aa  eYery  bodj  knows,  was  tbet  goddess  of  corn, 
among  ibe  Grecians;  and  her  worship  was  performed  with 
peculiar  solemnities.    She  had  both  her  less  and  her  greater 
mysteries,,  the  latter  being  accompanied  with  the  most  awful 
and  significant  rites*    Many  temples  were  erected  to  her. ho- 
nour through  Greece ;  but  that  at  Eleusis  exceeded  them  all 
in  extent  and  n^q^nificeoce ;  and  the  colossal  statue  erected 
there^  the  workmanship  of  Praxiteles,    was    one  of  the 
proudest  specimens  of  Grecian  sculpture.     It  was  a  figure 
three  times  bigger  than  life,  the  majestic  height  of  which, 
with  a  Medusa  on  the  breast,  struck  the  beholders  with  asto- 
nishment; as  the  emblems  of  her  divinity  and  useful  discove- 
ries, the  holy  basket,  with  ears  of  com,  and  flowers,  on  her 
head,  affected  them  with  delight :  so  that  what  Tryphiodo- 
nis  says  of  the  Trojan  horse,  may  be  almost  said  of  this 
surprising  statue: 

Mupue  y  w4«x*c.'>    Tryphlodori  xx«ir  AXw^i; . 

"  Broad  o'er  the  shoulders,  and  of  wood'rous  height. 
It  look'd  terrific,  Uio>  in  beaaty  bright/' 

Neither  the  Saracens  nor  the  Christians,  amidst  alllheir 
religious  rage,  were  able  to  destroy  these  stupendous  monu- 
ments of  ancient  art.  They  have,  indeed,  much  defaced 
them,  but  the  ruins  of  both  still  remain.  These  ruins  have 
been  described  by  di£ferent  treyeUera;  but  the  honour  of 

K 
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bringing  the  bust  of  the  Colossus  from  Eleusis  to  Cam- 
bridge, was  left  for  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Cripps,  of  Jesus 
College.  It  is  now  erected  at  tke  foot  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary, and  not  unaptly ;  for  as  die  fruits  of  tlM  eaith  support 
the  body  of  man,  soda  philosophy  and  books  his  mind. 

This  bust — for  only  the  bust  remains— is  composed  of 
6ne  white  marble,  much  battered  and  disfigured.  The  fea- 
tures are  quite  defaced,  but  there  are  sUil  the  restiges  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship.  The  breadth  of  the  shoulders  is  fire 
feet  and  a  half,  and  the  basket,  which  it  has  on  the  hea<^  is 
more  than  two  fiet  deep.  On  lihe  ootridie  are  ears  of  wfaea^ 
poppies,  and  roses,  and  in  die  middte  is  the  foliage  of  oak. 
There  is  a  girt  about  her  waist,  and  a  belt  across  the  breasts. 
Some  have  supposed  that  it  is  a  bust  of  one  of  the  Crtie- 
phara,  young  women  who  cairied  baskets  in  religious  pro- 
cessions ;  but  there  is  sufficient  evidence  bf  its  being  a  bust 
of  die  goddess  herself,  and'  t>f  that  very  colossal  statue 
whicli  adorned  the  great  temple  at  Elensis,  from  wUch  she 

_  » 

was  called  Eleusiniah  Ceres : 

CallimacBi  Hfsi. 

Copied  from  a  manuscript  tn  the  public  libbast. 

John  Lydgate,  speMLing  of  Cantabroa  fgping  te  Atheof, 
says,  in  reference  to  Cambridge — 

» 

"  All  his  witts  he  greattye  did  applie 
To  have'acquaintBncey  by  great  affection. 
With  folke  experte  in  philoeophie. 
FroDi  Atlienes  fa«  brongfat  wHb  hitti  doirne 
I^osopbar%  iMitiOiiMitgnerof  wacPMRj^ 
Unto  Cambridstt.    Playnlye,  tbli  ti  the  caisb: 
Anaximaoder  and  Anasigoraa* 
With  diany  other  njma  authonn  doth  far» 
To  Cambridffs ;  HuX  gan  ttim  ipeds 
3 
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With  philosophy-  and  let  for  no'  cost  spails 

In  the  scholei  to  sCuddie  and  to  redder 

Of  whoes  teacbyng  gf  eat  profit  gaB  qMftad^ 

And  great  increase  rose  of  bis  doctrine. 

Thus  of  Cambridge  the  name  gan  fifst  shynci 

As  chi^fTe  schoote  ahd  UDirersitie 

Uato  thitf  tidoe  frof^  the  days  it  began. 

By  clere  reporte  in  many  a  far  coiM^tre, 

Unto  tbe  reigne  of  Cassibellan, 

A  woorthie  prynce  and  fall  knightlie  masy 

As  sayatf  Chronicles,  who,  with  bis  mightie  band^ 

Let  Julius  Cesar  to  arryYe  in  this  land, 

Five  bundreth  year  full  thertie  yere  and  twentte 

Fro  Babylon's  trknsmigtacion, 

That  Cassibelan  reigned  in  Britaine  $ 

Which,  by  bis  notable  discrecon. 

To  increaae  that  iituddi?  of  great' aitenUoi^' 

I  mean  of  Cambridge  the  UniTersitie, 

Francbizad  withmanye a  liberties  /^   ; 

By  tbe  meane  of  bis  royall  favor  c 

From  countries  about  many  one  .  • 

Silvers  scbollera,  by  diligent  faboor. 

Made  their  retorte  of  great  aflbi$tio« : 

To  that  stoodie  grea^  plenty  there  cam  downa 

To  gather  fruits  of  wisdom  and  science,  ,   :  x 

And  sundirie  dowers  of  sugred  eloquence*  ^ 

Apd,  as  it  is  pat  elce  in  memories 

riow  Julius  Caesar  entHng  this  region 

Of 'CaAlb^rratt,  afHA-Bh  vlctbryt^, 

T«olDe  with  bin  clavksmfftHiattS  n»M#n6 

Pro  Cambridge,,  and  ledd  tfatem  to  Rxitt^  towne  < 

Thus  by  processe  remembered  be^etofome,  .  . 

Cambridge  was  founded  long  or  Christ  was  borne^ 

rtve  hxitidWthrytte^,  tfitfrtiei  anfl'elttf  n:^i^: 

In'thii nialtW  y^g«ltt  n»  more Df  Id* ; 

Biebearae  I'willao  mo^atthlstyme^    *. 

'flH«i«mMbrMtA»e'lhi<^(f^^NAit  iMtharitSt»' 

To  be  prdbftedrof  long.anticfaitie. 

For  wbicby  by  recorder  aUcIarki  Jeyde  tb««fanMf< 

Of  heresie  Cambridge  have  never  blame.'' 

And  thua^much  (and  it  is  surely  enm^')  (ot  thti  aktfijiatitj^t 
CftttlMdgi6;> 
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If  the  two  last  lines  contain  a  truth  with  respect  to  the 
times  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  LollardS|  'they  con- 
tain something  very  far  from  a  truth  witli  respect  to  the  sue* 
ceeding  times,  if  by  heresy  is  meant  a  differing  from  the 
popular  and  established  doctrines;  for,  from  that  period^ 
science  and  philosophy  have  been  gaining  ground,  and  phi- 
losophers love  to  have  a  creed  of  their  own : 

«  ■  Pallasi  qius  oondiditarceiy 

Ipsa  coUt*'  ViK. 


ABUINIAMS,  or  FUBE-WILLBBBi 

WITH 

BRAsuns,  of  queen's  college. 

Erasmus,  bom  at  Rotterdam,  1467,  and  thence  called 
Roterodamus,  was  an  accomplished  scholar  ;^acute  in  de- 
tecting error,  but  cautious  in  proposing  truth ;  a  liberal  and 
patient  inquirer,  but  a  timid  reformer.  He  wrote  more 
and  better  than  any  man  at  the  revival  of  letters,  and  was 
entitled  to  the  first  laurels  in  academic  groves,  though  nd- 
ther  magnanimous  nor  ambitious  enough  for  a  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom. However,  his  literature  effected  more  than  some 
people's  polemics;  his  elegant  irony,  than  their  severiQ; 
bis  moderation,  than  their  imposing  claims,  and  dogmatizii^ 
assumption  of  mfallibility.  It  was  remarked  of  Erasmus, 
that  he  did  more  lidendo,  than  Luther  stomachando. 

Erasmus,  as  every  body  knows,  lived  before  Arminius. 
He  was,  however,  a  Free-wiUer,  and  published  a  book 
against  Luther,  De  Libero  Arbitrio ;  and  afterwards  a  Dis- 
aeitation  on  it,  penned  with  more  fervour  and  asperity  than 
usually  characterize  hb  writings.  The  fdlowing  account 
properly  belongs  to  our  Miscellany,  and  is  extracted  from 
Erasmus's  Life,  by  Dr.  Jortin^  who  himself  extracted  it 
from  another  publication. 

'^  As  Erasmus  was  invited  down  to  Cambridge  bj  Fishei^ 
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Bishop  of  Rochester,  Chancellor  of  the  University  and 
Head  of  Queen's  College,  so  he  was  accommodated  by 
him  in  his  own  lodgings  at  his  college,  and  promoted,  by 
his  means,  to  the  Lady  Margaret's  Professorship  in  Divi* 
nity,  and  afterwards  to  the  Greek  Professor's  chair,  which 
places,  though  they  were  more  honourable  than  profitable, 
yet  were  of  great  service  fo  the  University.** 

How  long  Erasmus  was  Greek  Professor,  I  enow  not.  It 
is  made  a  question  by  some,  whether  he  was  ever  called  so  or 
not,  taking  him  only  for  a  reader  in  that  language.  But  I 
think  it  plain,  by  Richard  Croke's  Oration,  in  praise  of 
Greek  learning,  that  he  succeeded  Erasmus  in  that  chair. 
I  shall  only  just  observe,  that  we  have  no  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  Erasmus,  though  commonly  placed  in  the  list  of 
University-orators,  as  predecessor  to  Croke,  ever  filled  that 

place. 

*'  Erasmus,  at  the  desire  of  Bishop  Fisher,  and  by  order 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  drew  up  the  epitaph  for 
Margaret  Countess  of  Richmond,  which  is  inscribed  on  her 
tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  had  for  so  doing  twenty 

shillings.'* 

Again. — "  Though  Erasmus,"  says  Jortin,  as  we  have 
observed,  <'  said  to  Servatius,  that  he  taught  gratis  at  Cam- 
bridge, yet  it  appears  that  he  made  some  profit,  and  that  he 
expected  the  payment  of  thirty  nobles,  which  deUined  him 
there,  though  h^  wished  to  be  gone.  But  he  thought,  that 
so  poor  a  reward  might  be  reckoned  a  very  nothing.  He 
liad  explained  the  Grammar  of  Chrysoloras,  and  intended 
to  read  lectures  on  that  of  Gaza." — Ep.  119,  123. 

Erasmuses  works,  which  are  very  numerous,  being  on 
irarious  topics  of  theology,  scholastic  div'mity,  classic  litera- 
ture, poetry,  sometimes  serious  and  meditative,  at  other 
times  smart,  satirical,  and  farcical,  are  all  in  the  Public 
library.  It  seems,  as  if  his  whole  life  had  been  spent  in 
Ws  study  and  at  his  writing-desk.    There  is  a  portrait  of 
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liiin  J9X  Quefin's ,  College,  but  it  ip  opjy  a  c^py ;  ?nd  the 
Mralk,  called  from  him  Erasmus'^  W^J^k,  is  known  to  evjerjr 
Cantab*    He  w^s  a  great  mai^  with  aome  weak^ieaaes : 

—  Homo  fuit  atq.  hamanus  Eraimaf. 

ABCHB18H0P   8ANCR0FT    ANP    HIS    LIQBART   IN     ^M* 

MANjUEL    COLLEGE. 

lliis  prelate  was  born  at  Fresingfield,  in  Su6foIk,  in  I6I6. 
He  Was  eminent  as  a  classical  scholar.  Fallow  of  Eo^m^- 
nueji  College,  and  iu  1662  was  appointed  Master.  Mr. 
Walker^  in  his  ''  Attempt  toward^  recovering  an  Accppuait  (|f 
the  Numbers  and  Sufferings  of  jthe  CJergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  Heads  of  Colleges,  &c.  sequestered  in  t|i^ 
Rebellion,''  remarks  of  Bancroft,  ''  that  be  was  a  man  of 
singular  prudence  and  integrity ;  a  very  wise  and  very  gpod 
man ;  and,  as  bis  name  imports,  Sa^croft  or  Sancrafl^  nf 
unporrupt  sincerity.  I|e  h^d  a  vast  multitude  of  papers  and 
collections ;  and  therein  more,  perhaps^  wrote  with  bis  own 
band,  than  any  man  either'  of  thb  or  the  last  age  ever  did 
writ^,"  saith  Mr.  Wharton,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Trial  of 
Archbishop  Laud^  The  same  writer  obfserveS| ''  that  be 
w^s  unexpectedly  advanced  to  tbe  archiepiscopal  chair  of 
Canterbury,  without  the  least  inclination  of  his  own.**  He 
wf^  one  of  the  seven  bishops  who  was  committed  to  the 
T9wer,  for  refusing  to  order  his  Majesty's  declaration  to  be 
re^d ;  and  refusing  to  take  the  oaths'  tp  King  William,  he 
was  depriy^cf  of  l^is  archbishopfi^^  and  lived  retired  in  the 
place  of  his  nativity^  where  he  die4  in  .1693,  in  the  77^ 
7ear  .of  bis  age.  He  possessed  a  very  valuable,  library. 
This  qow  composes  a  great  part  of  the  excellent  library 
belpi^n^  jtp  Eo^p^anuel  College,  .consijiting  of  t}ie  best  edi- 
^oi|s  of  the  cl^]^  dieplQgy,  i^id  the  fathers.    There  is  a 
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Otlleiy,  ^mi  he  «iakie9  «  werf  eonspkuous  figure  in  Joriiua 


BISaOP   CVMBBKLAND. 

.  Tbif  prelate  wa$  l^ra  in  London  in  l6d£j  was  first  of 
St  Paurs  School,  and  afterwand^  of  AJ^ajgdalen  College. 
Two  of  its  mastery  in  bis.  tuqe  were  men  of  eiiunence,  Dr. 
Rainbow,  Bishop  of  Carlide^  and  Dr»  Dnp^rt,  Dean  of 
Peterboro^g)|f  He  was  con^mporary^  ,and  maintiiined  a 
particular  acquaintance,  with  Mr.  Pepys,  secretary  to  the 
Admiralty, ;  whp  left:  to  the  callc|p  that  ^nripus  library^  call- 
ed from  him  the  Pepysi^n  Library9^pf  which  an  apoountljas 
already  been  i^ven.  ., 

He  was  a  IfianMd  4lld  f  yqry. amiable  mim.  !Xhete  ij9^a 
flkort  Memoir  of  bini  written  by 'hi^  do;nes^cr;  chaplain, 
Mk  Payive.  This  is,  prefixed  t»  Sanqhonia^on's  JPhoeQi- 
cian  History,  translated  from  the  first  book  of  .Euselt)ius, 
De  Praparatione  Evangelical  by  Bishop  Cumberland. 
The  writer  says,  that  C^mberIaQ0,  through  his  whole  life, 
was  in  constant  calm  and  serenity,  hardly  ever  ruffled  with 
suly  passion.  Hafdng  thii4  »  nii^d  friepdlytQ  bi*,  bodj^r/,  and 
beivg  exactly  regutiu*  fod  temperate,  in  l)is  lyay-.o/.li^imi^  |)e 
attained  tp  a  good  Qld  /^ge,  wiih-  p^i^fec^soMndiiess/xf  p^j^d 
mad  bpdy*.  He  waff  not  afflicted  with/oi?  subjpcj,.tq^j9f^y;ii|l- 
tng  or  distemper ;  never  eomplain^4  4^  be  wa|^^ilt  oif  QV^p( 
ordar ;  ca^ie  almost  <:on3tantly  froni  hi#  cMpnb?r  iiia.naarp- 
ing  with  a  smile  in  bis  countffnaiice^  -V 

He  waa  one  of  King  WiUi$(m'a  In^hops,  Hk  f^enipria)- 
iat  remarks:  ^fTh0  King  was.Mid  thiltiDi**  Cujnj^rlmd 
uraa  the  fittest  mm  he.  could  aomiiliite  |o  the  bif^pij^.  of 
Paterboroogh.  Tbua  a  pnrv^ate.  country  clergy ntan*  tvitbout 
posting  to  court,  a  place  he  bad  rarely  seen;  withoMl  aiting 
to  great  men,  without  taking  the  least  step  toi^ar^a  eolif  i  Wg 
it,  was  pitched  upon  to  fill  so  great  a  trust,  only  because  he 
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wa8  6tte8t  for  it.  He  walked,  after  his  usual  manner^  on  a 
post  day,  to  tbe  coffee-house,  and  read  in  the  newspaper, 
that  one  Dr.  Cumberland  wa$  named  to  the  bishopric  of 
Peterborough.** 

It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  as  an  example  of  great  zeal 
and  industry  in  Cato,  that  he  learned  Greek  when  he  was 
sixty  years  of  age.  Bishop  Cumberland  sat  down  to  study 
the  Coptic  when  he  was  eighty-three  years  old.  He  actoally 
mastered  the  language,  and  went  through  great  part  of  the 
Coptic  version  of  the  New  Testament  presented  to  him  by 
Dr.  Wilkins.  He  used  to  remark,  that  a  man  had  better 
wear  out,  than  nut. 

His  remarks  on*  Sanchoniathon's  History  is  a  teamed 
work,  but  not  remarkable  either  for  strength  or  elegance  of 
composition.  His  other  works  are^  Disjuisitio  PUJosopkiea 
de  Legibus  Nature,  an  Essay  towards  the  Recovery  of 
Jewish  Weights  and  Measures,  and  two  volumes  of  Mis* 
eellanies.  There  is  a  half-length  portrait  of  him  in  Magda- 
len College  hall. 

na.  ISAAC  BABBOW. 

Dr.  Barrow  was  bom  in  London  in  16S0.  He  was  fint 
a  pensioner  of  Peter-Honse,  and  a'fterwards  of  Triiuty 
College,  of  which  society  he  became  Fellow  in  1649.  He 
became  at  leiq;th  Master  of  the  College,  and  was  bodi 
Greek  Professor  and  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
being  the  first  after  the  foundation  of  the  latter  professor- 
ship. He  was  also  a  poet,  and  Kas  left  behind  him  snffi- 
eient  proof,  that  severer  studies  are  by  no  means  inconsist- 
ent with  poetical  prolusions.  Among  performances  in  this 
way,  he  wrote  an  Ode  on  King  Charles's  Restoration, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  be  was  so  much  benefited  by 
it  as  he  expected ;  to  which  circunstapce  these  lincs^  not  in 
Us  poems,  allnde ; 
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*  Te  mafis  opUTtt  reditnnun^  Carale,  nemo ; 
£l  Qtfiio  aanntt  ie  rediitscy  otDiii." 

Englished. 

m 
* 

Tby  rettoration,  royal  Charles,  I  tee ; 

By  noae  more  with'i,  by  none  lest  felt  than  me. 

Barrow  was  a  zealous  Arminian,  as  his  Sermon  on  "^the 
Universal  Redemption  of  Mankind,  and  on  Justifying 
Faith,  prove:  but  the  great  length  of  his  sermons  was 
more  in  the  manner  of  the  Calvinists  and  Puritans,  for  he 
has  been  known  to  preach  two  hours  and  a  half  at  a  time ; 
and  there  are  some  droU  anecdotes  on  record  in  reference  to 
his  immoderately  long  discourses.  He  was  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary powers  and  attainments;  and  has  been  well  cha- 
racterized by  Dr.  Mapletoft,  who  wrote  his  epitaph  in  the 
following  manner: 

^  ItAACVi  Baaaowy 
S.  T.  P.  Regi  Carolo  IL  a  tacris : 
Vir  propa  Divinut,  et  Vere  ma^Uf ,  li  quid  magni  habent 
Pietaiy  ProbitaSy  Fideiy  tamma  Erudttio,  par  Modettia, 
Morei  tanctiaaimi  uadeqiiaqae  et  auavit  sini. 
Geometria  Profefaor  Londiai  Oreahamenaiay 
GraecaB  LiogmB,  et  Matheaewci  apud  Cantabrtgieniea  laof  t 
Cathedraa  omnes,  Bccleaian,  Gentem,  omarits 

Collegittm  S.  S.  Trinitatia  Pnaaea  illastravit, 

Jaetia  BibUotkecs  vere  Regis  fundameatia  anxit : 

Opea,  HoDorea,  he  unirersum  ▼itSB  ambitum. 

Ad  majora  natua,  non  conteropait,  aed  reliqait  aeculo." 

4 

Ic  was  said  of  Dr.  Barrow,  that  he  might  be  esteemed  A 
having  shewn  a  compass  of  invention  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  of  the  modems.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  only  excepted. 
There  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  him  in  Trinity  College 
hally  probably  an  original. 
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ARCHBISHOP  TILL0T80N. 

Tbb  prelate  was  brought  up  among  the  Calvinists ;  and 
ivhile  of  Clar%  Hall,  of  which  society  he  was  entered  in 
16479  ^M  chum,  or  chamber-fellow^  of  ooe  who  became  a 
most  zealous  and  distinguished  Non-conformist.  He  after- 
wards  went  thoroughly  into  the  Arminian  system,  and  Dr. 
Barrow  left  him  all  his  manuscripts.  Of  Dr.  Barrow  it 
has  been  already  remarked,  that  he  wrote  longer  sermons 
than  any  man  of  his  time ;  and  of  Archbishop  T^Iotson  it 
may  be  said,  that  he  wrote  a  greater  number.  He  became 
the  oracle  of  the  Arminian  party,  but  some  of  the  Calm- 
ists  proclaim  him  a  mere  court  politician,  and  maintain  that 
he  was  not  sound  on  the  doctrine  of  die  Trinity.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  i;  certain  he  expressed  a  wFsh  that  the  church 
was  fairly  rid  of  the  ^thanasian  Creed,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Tbeophilus  Lindsey,  who  has  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  writings  in  the  controversy  be* 
tween  the  Unitarians  and  Trinitarians* 

It  does  not  appear  that  Tillotsoa  became .  Fellow  of  his 
college ;  but  here  it  was  he  began  his  new  plan  of  systems- 
tic  divinity,  following  in  that  matter  some  of  the  moat  dis* 
tinguisbed  Arminians  of  his  time,  then  residing  in  .the  Uni- 
versity— Dr.  Cudworth,  author  of  the  loteUectual  System, 
Dr.  More,  Dr.  Worlhington,  and  others;  but,  above  aD, 
Dr.  Wilkins,  who  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Chester. 

In  1689  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  King 
William,  and  afterwards  Dean  of  St.  PauPs. 

There  is  a  curious  letter  of  Tillotson*9  to  Lady  Rusael,  in 
which  he  saysr-^'  After  I  had  kiss^id  the  King's,  hands  for  the 
Deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  I  gave  bis  Majesty  yny  most  bumble 
thanks,  and  told  him  that  now  bp  bad  set  me  at  ease  for  At 
remainder  of  my  life.  He  replied,  '^  Ho  sujch  matter,  I 
assure  you ;''  and  spoke  plainly  about  a  great  place,  which  I 
dread  to  think  of,  and  said,  it  was  necessary  for  his  service, 
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and  b.«  ipjust  chaq;ie  it  f  n  my  c^nsc^c^  ^mt  m  be  laid 
this,  he  WIJ8  failed  tp  9Dpper,  ^d  J  k^d  prfy  tiQie  *o  aay, 
that  Mrhen  his  Majesty  was  at  leisure,  I  did  believe  I  could 
satisfy  him  that  it  would  foe  most  for  his  service  that  I  ^hould 
continue  in  the  station  in  which  he  had  now  placed  me. 
This  hath  brought  m/e  ii^o  a  real  4ifficuky{  for,  oh  the  one 
hand,  it  is  hard  to  decline  his  Maje^t^'s  comiuands,  and 
much  harder  yet  to  ;Btai;id  Qui  against  so  tmck  goodness  as 
his  Majesty  is  pleased  to  h(Ad  (pwftrds  me.  This  I  owe  to 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  one  of  the  best  and  worst  friends  I 
know ;  best,  for  his  s^|)g|»br  gopd  opiBiAn  of  me ;  and  the 
worst,  for  directing  the  King  to  this  method,  which  I  knew 
he  did;  as  if  I  and  his  lordship  had  concerted  the  matter, 
how  to  finish  this  foolish  piece  of  dissimulation,  in  running 
away  from  a  bishopric  to  catch  an  archbishopric  ;*'  and  more 
to  the  same  purpose,  in  the  New  and  General  Biography, 
extracted  from  Dr.  Qirch'9  life  of  Archbishop  Tillotson.— 
Some  have  rallied  Tillotson  on  this  occasion,  as  if  he  had 
played  off  the  twlo  episcopari,  or  rather  ajrchiepiscopari,  with 
more  dexterity  than  sincerity.  Be  ibia  a9  it  may,  he  was 
nominated  to  the  Ajrchbishopric  of  (>iinterbury,  April  15, 

1691. 

EPIGfiAM,     BY     4    GENTL^MAN^     WHEN    STUDENT    OF 
TRINITY  HALL,   ON  SEEING   TWO  YOUNG  LADIES  TO- 
.GETHER. 

When  wisdom  aod  beauty,  rare  intercourse !  meet, 
Vrom  lieBV*o  «•  get  emblems  to  mark  our  surprise: 
Tb^s  Ql^ra  is  Vepus,  with  Fallal's  vit, 
Anc^  Emiiy  Pallas^  with  Veo^s's  e^es^ 


4»X.  BARWIM«      ' 


t* 


College,  and  deserved  a  place  among  our  Cambridge  poets. 
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The  following  lines,  written  in  his  Loves  of  the  Plants,  bj 
a  Cantab)  may  be  placed  not  unaptly  here.    Cupid  speaks : 

"  Teeming  with  Natare's  liTtng  fires, 
I  bid  thee  welcome^  genial  Springy 
,  While  Fancy  wakes  her  thousand  lyres. 

And  woods  and  rales  responsif  e  ring. 

She  eomes^^lo  I  Wiiitir  scowls  away: 
Harmonions  forms  start  forth  to  view ; 

Nymphs,  tripping  light  in  circles  gay, 
J>eck*d  in  their  robes  of  virgin  hue. 

Then  I,  on  am*rons  sportings  bent. 

Like  a  sly  archer  take  my  stand; 
Wide  JihcoQgh  the  world  my  shafts  an  seat. 

And  ev'ry  creature  owns  my  hand. 

First  man,  the  lord  of  all  balow^ 
^    ^        A  captive  sinks  beneath  my  darkj 
And  lorely  woman,  fram'd  to  glow. 
Yields  the  dominion  of  her  heart ! 

Thro*  sea  and  earth,  and  boundless  sky. 

The  fond  subjection  all  most  prove. 
Whether  they  swim  the  stream,  or  fly. 

Or  monotain,  vmle,  or  forest  rove. 

Nor  less  the  garden's  sweet  domain. 

The  mossy  heath,  and  rerdant  mead. 
The  tow'ring  hill,  the  level  plain. 

And  fields,  with  blooming  life  o'erspread. 


QUBEN   ELIZABETH. 

*'  The  26th  daye  of  Julie,  1578,  the  Queene's  Majestie 
came  in  her  progresse  intended  to  I^orfolk,  to  Audley  End, 
at  the  town  of  Waldren,  accompanied  by  the  Lorde  Trea* 
surer,  High  Chancellor  of  the  Universitie  of  Cambridge. 
The  Vice-Cbancellor  and  the  Masters  of  Colleges  thoughte 
meete  and  convenient  for  the  dischardge  of  dutie,  that  the 
said  Vice-(%ancellor  and  Hedds  of  Coll.  should  shewe 
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tfaemselvef  of  the  courte,  and  wdcome  her  Grace  into  these 
quarters." 

About  the  end  of  his  oration,  the  orator  makes  mention  of  a 
present  **  Mr.  Doctor  Rowland,  then  Vice-Chancellory  mak- 
ing his  three  ordinarie  curtesies,  and  then  kneeling  at  her  Ma- 
jesty's feet,  presenting  unto  her — ^a  Newe  Testament  inGreek^ 
of  Robert  Stephanus's  first  printing,  in  folio,  bound  in  redd 
velvett,  and  Ijmmed  with  gold;  the  armes  of  England  sett 
upon  eche  syde  of  the  booke  very  faire;  and  on  the  thirde 
leafe  of  the  booke,  being  faire  and  cleane  paper,  was  also 
sett  and  painted  in  colpurs  the  armes  of  the  Universitie,  with 
these  writings  following :— Regise  Majestad  deditissimae  A« 
cademias  CanUibrigiensis  Insignia  (viz*  quatuor  Leones  cum 

Bibl.  &cO.    .■    '- 

*^  Also,  with,  the  booke,  the  said  Vice*ChanceUor  presented 
a  pair  of  gloves,  perfumed  and  garmshed;  with  imbroiderie 
and  goldsmithes  wourke  pr«  60s.  and  these  verses. 


"  Semper  una. 

* 

^  Una  quod  es  lempery  quod  teoiper  es  optima, 

Qaam  bene  conTeniunt  hmc  dno  TeiiM  UH  ? 
Qttod  pia,  quod  prudeut,  quod  casta,  quod  innuba  Tirgo 

Semper  cs,  hoc  etiam  temper  es  una  modo. 
£t  popolnm  quod  amet,  populo  quod  araata  Ticittim 

Semper  ei,  bic  constant  temper  et  una  manei. 
O  utinam ;  4|nonism  sic  semper  et  una,  tioeret 

Uni|  te  nobis  temper,  Bliaa,  frui  I" 

From  Baker's  MSS.  in  the  Public  Library. 


MB*  ANTHONY  COLLINS. 

A.  Collins,  Esq.  was  of  King's  CoU^e.— Being  designed 
for  the  bar,  he  afterwards  entered  of  the  Temple ;  but,  pos- 
sessisg  II  specttbtive  and  philosophical  turn  of  mind^  and  de» 
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tennked  on  purnaing  Freie  Irtquii^  to  itt  utteiost  htints,  he 
soon  left  the  Temple  for  literary  retirement : 

Hit  Dtscouree  on  Freo-Timiuiig  'a  a  MgAmf  ptodvittiofi, 
aMi  abewty  tbalt  he  tODsidered  the  very  evtfeace  of  reKgioD 
and  morals  (o  consist  in  irfiat  he  cMb  Jffsef4kinkiRg  after 
tryith><  as  the  pr()fer  aecority  agaitut  imposturey  and  die  only 
foundation  fbv  pnneiple  aind  faappineftsy  ''  ibe  onlf  crikne  of 
nuu  lying  (these  are  CoHibb's  words)}  with  inspect  loopi- 
nionsy  i«  nei  tkmUngfriiiyJ^ 

This  DisGdiHFse  is  written  with  flictf  letieMi^:  Md^  W^  stip- 
posed  to  be  levelled  at  Christianity  itself.  Thb  odeaskxled 
the  Icomed  Mr.  Whisfoa  to  eatev  the  Ihrts  agafiii^f  him,  who 
was^  better  read  in  the  Greek  and  Larita  FaAiM  tfiaii  Mr. 
Collins. 

Our  great  critic,  Dr.  Bentley,  also  cracked  a  lance  with 
Collins,  and  a  pretty  sharp  one. 

Another  work  of  Mr.  Gollille^s  in  entitled  <<  A  Philoso- 
phical  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Liberty.''  This  discusses 
the  subject  of  pilitoMiphitiil  HlhefHy  alld  Mde^tf.  The 
doctrine  of  necesisity/  Under  the  name  of  Predesdnatian^had 
been  discussed  by  our  divines  very  early,  in  reference  to  theo- 
logy,  and  the  Scripturos;  Archbishop  Bradwaideii^  in'A>ine 
sort  the  master  of  Wickiiflb,  wiMe^  s  finiKHifs  h&cOt  m  this 
way,  entitled,  De  Csttts^'  Dei.  Mr.  Hobbes'  Was  tfie  fir»t 
man  in  this  countiy  who  discussed  it^  merely  as  a  philoso- 
pher ;  and  so  considered,  it  has  been  called  philosophical  m- 
cessity:  though  it  has  been  since  examined  by  Dr.  Haitleyi 
(who  was  a  Unitarian  Christian)  in  his  Chapter  on  the  Me* 
chanism  of  the  HuaM>'  Bfind^  dnd  Vy  Dt:  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards,  a  Trinitarian  Calvinist  of  New  England,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Fkiee-Wiil.  But  CoHins'^  rettaifes'  exceed 
theoi  all  fos  perspieuitjft  a&d  preuitioiQ-  ittidi  fiicMfore 
wear  tte  most  po^elltf  aiK     T^o  WhttiAtfdcftfiP  i;^  *is 
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perfbrnunce  have  been  made  into  Freneby  gfid  Dr.  Prkstley 
republiibed  it  in  EnglEUid  in  the  jemr  1790. 

Thefe  are  variona  other  treatises  of  Collim'a,  particvlarly 
A  Difcoune  on  the  Gfoimds  and  Reaaona  of  the  Christiaa 
Reli^on.  In  ihis  work  be  masters  all  bis  shreiivdaess  and 
reading^.  In  the  fonaer  part  he  vindicates*  Mr.  WfaisCon  for 
his  Hbartf  of  writing;  in  the  seeond  he  altaeks  bim^foi Ms 
notions  concerning  the  corruftiona  of  the  SctiptuEre^teGifi  and 
for  the  means  which  he  proposes  to  restore  it. 

^ 

Dr.  Priestley  remarks  of  this  Discourse :  ''  His  writings 
en  the  subject  of  prophecy  have  certainly  occasioned  more 
real  difficulty  to  the  friends  of  Revelation  than  all  the  other 
writings  of  unbelievers  at  home  and  abroad.** 

Collins  was  highly  respected  for  his  ivorth.  He  was  the 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Locke^  by  whom  he  was  greatly 
esteemed ;  and,  however  mistaken  he  may  have  been  in  some 
of  his  criticisms,  is  said  to  have  lived  and  died  like  a  veiy 
sincere  man. 

.    DR.   JEREMY   TAYLOR. 

Tlie  famous  Jeremy  Taylor  was  an  Arndniao,  patronised 
St  first  by  Archbishop  Laud,  and  afterwards  made  a  bishop 
in  Ireland.— ^He  was  once  very  near^  going  over  to  l^opery ; 
and  if  the  account  of  some  of  his  biographers  is  true,  was^ 
very  easily  converted  back  again.  He,  however,  deserved 
a  bishopric— for  he  wrote  learnedly  in  defence  of  episco« 
pacy«— and  feehngly,  for  he  had  encountered  some  difficul- 
ties in  its  support.  He  wrote  nmdr,  and  sometimes  a  littfe 
mysticadly ;  for  he  possessed  the  understanding  of  a  phHoso- 
pher  and  the  imagination  of  a  poet,  like  Bacon.  As  a 
writer,  be  hits  been  muth  admired  by  the  advocates  of  op« 
posite  systems;  by' the  friends  of  free  inquiry,  for  his  Liberty 
of  Prophecying;  by  the  friends  of  the  estabiisfament,  for  6is 
DlTine  Bight  of  Episcopacy;  and  by  the  devout  of  different 
communities,  for  his  Life  of  the  H'oty  Jesus.  At  the  sanie 
tinm  fasr  baswiitten  so  freely  and  Unguardedly  on  tbed&rk* 
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nest  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  difficulty  of  uuderstaiidiiig 
them ;  on  the  mysteriousness  of  iU  doctrines,  the  variety  of 
its  readings,  and  the  contrariety  of  its  senses,  as  though  they 
could  be  made  dear  neither  by  the  analogy  of  fiuth,  nor  by 
the  analogy  of  reason.  Indeed  he  has  furnished  sceptics 
ivith  some  plausible  arguments  against  them ;  and  widi  this 
?iew,  no  doubt,  Collins  makes  a  sort  of  triompbant  quota- 
tion from  this  most  ingenious  and  learned  prelate : 

Tarn  m»gii8iD  rem  tan  negltgeater !  Tik. 

ON    8BEIN0   A   CAMELEOIT. 

Thou  cbangelins  Uiing !  jet  changeling  but  in  name;^ 

Like  man  for  eyer  chaugiDg,  ttill  the  ^me. 

The /rcien/ man,  how  different  from  thepaUf 

And  toMt  thBfrti  may  be^  aa/r«l  the  latL 

D. 

JEWS. 

The  Jews  had  no  dealings  with  the  Samarl^tans;  and^^Umit 
Mater  has  no  dealings  with  the  Jews,  at  least  in  her  charac- 
ter of  an  ^cademia,  distributing  iueem  et  pocula  sacra. 
Christ  would,  probably,  have  blamed  them  both ;  and  they 
manage  these  matters  better  in  some  foreign  universities,  on 
the  ^road  foundation  of  Mr.  Locke's  Treatise  on  Toleia- 
tion. 

We  must|  however,  acknowledge,' though  our  venerable 
mother  does  not  admit  Jews  into  her  bosom,  that  her  more 
liberal  sons  can  indulge  them  occasionally  with  thdr  smiks, 
and  have  condescended  to  receive  favourably  a  Hebrew 
Grammar,  and  a  Book  on  Fluxions,  from  die  hands  of 
Jews  formerly  of  Cambridge ;  and,  in  the  proper  place,  we 
gave  some  account  of  Mr.  Israel  Lyons,  so  well  known  and 
countenanced  in  the  University  for  his  Book  on  Elusions.  It 
occurs  to  me,  that  in  my  time  there  was  in  the  town  an  aca« 
demy  for  Jews,  and  that  there  was  a  small  synagogue  open* 
ed  for  public  worship.  We  have  made  then  peat  advances 
4 
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in  liberality  towards  the  Jews^  A  corious  work,  entitled, 
Aoglia  Judaica,  written  bj  a  lAeral-ioioded  clergyman, 
afaews  how  grossly  this  people  were  treated  in  England  in 
former  ttnses. 

CALVINISTS. 

It  has  been  shewn,  that  the  doctrinal  articles  of  die  Church 
of  England  are  Calvinistic.  And  thus,  says  Hume :  ''  the 
first  reformers  in  England,  as  in  other  European  countries^ 
had  embraced  the  most  rigid  tenets  of  predestination  and 
absolute  decrees,  and  bad  composed  upon  that  system  all  the 
articles  of  their  religious  faith." 

Calrinists  are  of  two  sorts,  supralapsarians,  and  sublapsa* 
riaus ;  and  Bishop  Burtiet  acknowledges,  ''  that  the  first  re* 
ibrmers  were  sublapsarians.'* 

^'  The  supralapsarians  suppose,  that  in  the  decree  of  e)ec<« 
tion  and  preterition,  Ood  did  not  consider  mankind  as  fallen 
or  nnfalien,  bat  chose  some  and  rejected  others,  considered 
merely  as  beings  that  should  infallibly  exist*  The  sublapsa'* 
nans  suppose,  that  the  elect  were  chosen,  and  the  reprobate 
passed  by,  not  merely  as  creatures,  but  complexly,  as  sin- 

ners. 

The  above  paragraph  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Toplady's 
Historic  Proof  of  the  Doctrinal  Calvinism  of  the  Church  of 
England,  a  work  written,  though  not  in  the  spirit  of  modera- 
tion,  with  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  rehi* 
tiott  of  these  matters  to  our  University  has  been  shewn  else- 
where.' 

THE    NUREMBERG   CHROlflCLEt 

Notice  was  taken,  at  pp.  «9,  SO,  of  the  Nuremberg  Chro- 
nicle, a  book,  as  appears  from  the  copies  in  difierent  libra-  . 
riea  at  Cambridge,  and  other  public  libraries,  as  well  as  in 
private  hands,  rather  curious,  than  very  rare.  Curious  it  is, 
as  well  for  its  matter,  as  the  manner  of  its  ex^ntion.  It  be- 
gins with  the  creation,  and  mns  over  a  world  of  history :  it 

L 
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is  printed  in  the  Gothic  character,  as  manj  books  of  that 
period  (1493)  were,  and  much  abbreviated.  Every  page 
almost  has  wooden  cuts,  some  of  which  are  very  singular,  and 
some  often  repeated.  The  portraits  are  very  numefous. 
The  popes  are  in  the  costume  of  the  sacred  office,  the  triple 
crown  on  the  head,  and  a  cross  in  their  arms.  Pope  Joane 
(A.  844)  appears  as  a  female,  with  the  triple  crown ;  but 
instead  of  the  cross,  she  holds  in  her  arms  a  fine  jolly  in- 
fant: in  the  text,  by  the  side  of  the  portrait,  is  the  follow- 
ing  passage: 

Pope  Joane. 
Joannes  Anglicus  (et  ut  ferunt)  ex  Moguntiaco  ortus,  ma- 
lis  Artibus  Pontificatiim  adeptus;  mentitus  enim  sexum  cum 
femina  esset.  Adolescens  admodum  Athenas  cum  viro  doc- 
to  amatore  proficiscitur ;  ibiq.  praeceptores  bonarum  artium 
audiendo,  tantum  profecit,  ut  Romam  veniens  paucos  ad- 
modum «tiam  in  sacris  Uteris  pares  haberet,  ne  dum  supe- 
riores.  Legendo  autem  et  disputando  docte  et  acute  tantum 
benevolentise  et  auctoritatis  sibi  comparavit,  ut  mortuo 
Leone  (IV)  in  ejus  locum  (ut  Martinus  ait)  omnium  con- 
sensu Pontifex  crearetur.  Verum  postea  a  familiari  com- 
pressa,  cum  aliquem  occulte  ventrem  tulisset,  tandem 
cum  Lateranensem  Basilicam  profesisceretur,  intra  Thea- 
tnim  (quod  CoUoseum  vocant.a  Neronis  CoUoso)  et  sanc- 
tum Clementem,  doloribus  circumventa  peperit :  eoq.  loci 
mortua  pontificatus  sui  anno  secundo,  mense  uno,  diebns 
quatuor,  sine  ullo  honore  scpelitur ;  sunt  qui  haec  duo  acribant; 
pontificem  ipsum,  quuni  ad  Lateranensem  basilicam  profi- 
ciscitur detestandi  facinoris  caus&,  et  viam  illam  consolto 
declinare ;  et  ejusdem  vitandi  erroris  caus&,  dum  primo  in 
sede  Petri  coUoCatur,  ad  earn  rem  perforata  genitalia  ab  ulti- 
mo Diacono  obtrectari.  '*  Nuremb.  Chron.  fol.  169."  On 
turning  to  Platina,  a  devout  papist,  (in  Vit&  Joan.  8)  I  per- 
ceive, that  the  above  passage  is  extracted  from  him.  The 
fiict  was  believed  for  «ome  centuciea.  Several  later  writers 
consider  it  as  a  rodomontade :  I  give  it  merely  as  a  wbioksi- 
cality,  a  specimen  of  this  Nuremberg  Chnmick. 
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ABCBB18HOP   CBAMMER. 

This  eminent  man  received  his  first  education  under  a 
parish-clerk,  at  Alacton,  in  Nottinghamshire.  He  entered 
of  Jesus  College  vihen  he  was  but  fourteen — students  enter- 
ing then  much  sooner  than  now — and  afterwards  became 
Fellow. — He  devoted  himself^  till  he  was  two-and-twenty, 
to  the  monkish,  scholastic  learning  of  those  times,  in  which 
he  became  a  great  adept :  afterwards  be  applied  himself  to 
other  branches  of  learning,  but  principally  to  theology. 
Marrying  a  lady  of  Cambridge,  he  consequently  lost  his 
fellowship ;  but  his  wife  dying  soon,  he  was  permitted  to 
enjoy  his  fellowship  again.  He  was  afterwards  made  Doc- 
tor in  Divinity,  and  a  reader  of  theological  lectures  in  his  own 
college.  His  celebrity  as  a  casuist  and  a  divine  gave  great* 
weight  to  his  opinions ;  and  having,  as  Henry  VHI.  ex- 
pressed it,  ''  taken  the  sow  by  the  right  ear,"  that  is,  having 
espoused  that  side  of  the  question  which  was  favourable  to 
the  king's  divorce,  he  was  raised  to  be  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. 

If  any  proof  were  required  that  Cranmer  was  a  Calvinist, 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Bishop  Ponet*8  Catechism — 
to  the  sanction  of  which  Cranmer  subscribed  his  name^-and 
to  the  Homilies,  which  were  composed  by  him,  assisted  by 
Ridley,  Latimer,  aiid  others :  more  Calvinistic  perform- 
ances than  these  were  never  written.  He  died  a  martyr,  as 
every  body  knows,  to  the  Protestant  doctrines. 


BISHOP   BIDLCY. 


Nicholas  Rislley  was  made  Bishop  of  London  in  \350g 
and  burnt  at  Oxford,  at  the  same  stake  with  Bishop  Latimer^ 
in  1A55; 
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Ridley  was  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  reformers,  and 
undoubted  testimonies  remain  of  his  having  been  a  Calvin- 
ist  in  Fox's  Martyrology.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  in  Northumberland,  and  was  entered  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  society  he  was  first  Fellow,  and 
afterwards  Master.  In  the  garden  belonging  to  that  college 
he  learned  by  heart  almost  all  Paul's  Epistles  in  Greek. 
These  memorable  words  are  recorded  of  this  pious  man,  by 
Fox,  as  written  a  little  before  his  martyrdom : — *^  Farewell, 
Pembroke  Hall,  of  late  my  own  college,  my  cure,  and  my 
charge. — What  case  thou  art  now  in^  God  knowethr  I 
know  not  well.  Tliou  wast  ever  nained,  since  I  knew  thee, 
which  is  not  thirty  years  ago,  to  be  studious,  well-learned, 
and  a  great  setter-forth  of  Christ's  gospel,  and  of  God's 
true  word.  So  I  found  thee,  and,  blessed  be  God,  bo  I 
left  thee,  indeed.  Woe  is  me,  for  thee,  my  dear  college,  if 
ever  thou  suffer  thyself  by  any  means  to  be  brought  from 
that  trade  I  In  thy  orchard  (the  walls,  butts,  and  trees,  if 
they  could  speak,  would  bear  me  witness)  I  learned  without 
book  almost  all  St,  Paul's  Epistles,  yea,  and,  1  ween,  all 
the  Canonical  Epistles,  save  only  the  !Apocalypse ;  of  which 
study,  though  in  time  a  great  part  did  depart  from  me,  yet 
the  sweet  scent  thereof,  I  trust,  I  shall  canry  to  heaven  vrith 
me. — The  prc^t  thereof,  I  think,  I  have  felt  in  mil  my  life- 
time ever  after." 

MARTIN  BUCEB,  AND  FAGltJS. 

Martin  Bucer  was  bom  in  Germany  in  the  year  1491,  and 
there  received  his  education.  He  was  invited  by  Edward  VL 
to  England,  and  appointed  Divinity  Professor  at  Gaaibridge, 
as  Peter  Martyr  was  at  Oxford.  •  Fagius,  invited  by  tbe 
same  authorilTv  accompanied  Buoer  to  England,  Mid  nettled 
also  at  Cambridge* 

The  following  passage  relative  to  the  burial  of  Buoer  ia 
extracted  from  King  Edward  Vlth's  Journal,  auljoined  to 
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Buroet's  History  of  the  ReformatioDi  Vol.  II.  The  origi- 
Did  MS.  as  written  by  the  King^  is  m  the  Britbh  Museum* 

^'  Feb.  28. — The  learaed  man  Bucerus  died  ajb  Cambridge, 
wjio  wa«|  ten  days  after,  buried  ia  St..  Mary's  Church,  at 

. 

Cambridge^  all  the  whole  university^  with  the  whole  town, 
bringing  him  to  his  grave,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand 
persons.  Also  there  was  an  oration  of  Mr.  Haddom,  made 
very  eloquently,  at  his  death,  and  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Parker : 
after  that.  Master  Redman  made  a  third  seKnon;  which 
three  sermons  made  the  people  wonderfully  to  lament  his 
de'ath.  Last  of  all,  all  the  learned  men  of  the  University 
made  their  epitaphs  in  his  praise,  laying  them  on  his 
grave.*' 

Paul  Fagitts,  of  whom  mention  was  just  made,  was  ap- 
pointed Hebrew  Professor  nt  the  time  Bucer  was  chosen 
Professor  of  Divinity.  He  died  in  the  Unitendty  the  No- 
vember preceding  the  death  of  Bucer. 

BUCER   NOT   A   JEW. 

« 

We  just  notice,  that  the  Bucerism  mentioned  by  Bayle,  io  ^ 
bis  Dictionary,  as  distinguished  from  Calvinism,  relates  to 
some  circumstances  of  discipline  and  moderatioui  in  which 
Bucer  might  very  easily  exceed  Calvin.  This  his  Latin 
works  amply  shew— -that  however  liberal  he  might  be^  pre- 
destination was  the  marrow  of  his  divinity.  The  report  also 
mentioned  by  Bayle,  of  his  becoming  a  Jew,  is  discouote- 
nanced  not  only  by  the.  tenor  of  his  wntings,  but  by  hb  be* 
haviour  at  death.  He  might  be  boro  of  Jewish  parents^ 
but  he  seems  to  have  died  a  Christian.  For  we  can  hardly 
think,  that  a  man  of  Bucer*s  character  would  act  with  such 
duplicity  for  a  professorship ;  pr  thi^t  he  could  so  devoutly 
play  the  hypocrite  in  his  last  moments. 
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LINES  WRITTEN  BY  A  GENTLEMAN  OP  TRINITY 
COLLEGE,  TO  THE  LATE  MISS  ALDER80N  (NOW 
MRS.  OPIE)y  ON  READING  IN  MANUSCRIPT  HER 
EPISTLE    FROM    CAROLINE   TO    HENRY. 

How  much  with  the  tale  has  my  mind  been  perplex'd! 
In  wonder  one  moment,  io  pity  the  next  \ 
Admiring,  if  sorrows  sp  tuneful  pould  4ow 
From  the  aid  of  invention,  a  stranger  to  wo^« 
But — ^if  from  thy  feelings — alas!  I  repine. 
To  think  that  the  bosom  so  tortuHd  was  thine. 

MRS.  JEBB. 

We  present  our  readers  with  the  following  article  as  it  was 
eommunicated  to  'the  Morning  Chronicle  of  Jtauarj  27tb, 
1812;  and  was  afterwards  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  and 
Monthly  Magazines,  and  Aspland^s  Monthly  Repositoiy. 

When  we  announced  the  death  of  Mrs.  Jebb,  it  was 
not  deemed  necessary  to  pass  eulogiums  on  a  character  so 
long  appreciated,  apd  so  justly  revered,  as  that  of  the  late 
Pr.  Jebb;  but  it  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  female 
wortji,  to  pass  over  a  lady  of  such  distinguished  merit  as 
Mrs.'  Jebb,  without  an  expression  of  respect :  for  the  wi- 
dow was,  in  h^r  sphere,  not  a  less  eminent  character  than 
her  husband. 

Mrs.  Jebb  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
James  Torkington,  rector  of  King's  ftippon,  and,  afterwards, 
I^ittle  Stukely,  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  of  Lady  Dorothy 
Sherard,  daughter  of  Philip,  second  Earl  of  H^rbcvougfa, 
sister  of  Dr»  Torkington,  who  became  rector  of  Little 
Stukely,  after  the  deatlf  of  his  father,  and  of  Dr.  Torkii^. 
ton,  last  Master  of  Clare  Hall.  She  was  married  to  Dr. 
Jebb  in  1764,  when  he  was  in  the  height  of  his  literary  re- 
putaUon  at  Cambridge.    The  Doctor,  it  is  well  known,  ea- 
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^aged  in  some  very  serious  cootroversies  M^itb  the  Univer- 
sity (particularly  on  abolishing  subscription  to  the  tliirty-nine 
Articles  at  the  time  of  taking  degrees,  on  public  annual  exa- 
minations of  under-graduatesy  and  on  the  person  of  Christ). 
These  disputes  found  exercise  for  the  first  talents,  at  that 
time,  in  the  University — ^and  Mrs.  Jebb  was  not  content  with 
being  a  silent  observer ;  she  became  tlie  active  opponent  of 
Dr.  Powel,  the  Master  of  St.  John's  College,  who  con- 
ducted the  other  side  of  the  controversy,  on  annual  examina- 
tions, and  who  felt  as  sensibly  the  ppint  of  Mrs.  Jebb's  pen, 
in  the  public  prints,  as  he  did  those  of  the  learned  Doctor's. 
It  was  in  reference  to  the  force  of  argument  contained  in  a 
smart  Letter,  written  by  Mrs.  Jebb,  against  Dr.  Randolph, 
of  Oxford,  under  the  signature  of  '  Priscilla,'  that  the  llUe 
Dr.  Paley  said  at  the  time,  '  The  Xx>rd  had  sold  Sisera  into 
the  hands  of  a  woman  *.' 

When  Dr.  Jebb  (having  embraced  some  speculative  opi- 
nions, which  he  thought  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  resign 
his  preferment,  and  to  leavAhe  church)  settled  in  London, 
be  became  a  physician,  and  a  strenuous  political  reformer. 
No  name  is  better  known  among  the  advocates  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  than  tlut  of  Dr.  Jebb ;  and  the  active 
energy  of  Mrs.  Jebb  is  aiso  well  known  :  being  an  invalid, 
she.  lived  a  Retired  life ;  but  her  zeal  rose  to  the  full  level  of 
her  husband's"^  she  saw  with  the  same  quickness,  glowed 
with  the  same  ardour,  and  wrote,  occasionally,  with  the  same 
spirit. 

But  Mrs.  Jebb  was  not  more  distinguished  for  the  vi- 
gour of  her  mind,  than  the  qualities  of  her  heart.  She  was 
a  Christian,  without  bigotry ;  a  moralist,  without  severity;  a 
politician,  without  self-interest  or  ambition;  a  sincere  friend, 
without  disguise  and  without  reserve.*— With  considera}>le 

4^  <<  See  this  wbole  CUrgs  answered  is  the  LAndoa  Chronicle  by  PrueUl^ 

The  Lord  haih  told  Sisera  into  th«  hands  of  a  woman*"    Po/^'s  Dtfine§  of 

I" 

Bigkof  Lm*t  Cowdiratwnt, 
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powers  of  mind,  sbe  possessed  all  the  amkUe  softnen  of 
the  female  character,  .  With  as  few  fiiilinga  as  coiild  well 
fail  to  the  lot  of  bumatiityy  she  exercised  an  unlii^iie^  can-* 
dour  in  judging  4hose.iof  others.  Cmdour  and  bei^^nitj 
were  the  prominent  features  of^her  character.  Her  firiendt 
therefore  were  numerous,  and  sbe  could  not  have  a  angfe 
enemy. 

These  superior  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  were  lodgtA 
in  a  body  of  the  most  delicate  textore.  In  figure  she  was 
^mall:  her  frame  was  extremely  feeble,  her  coimdeoance 
•Iways  languid  and  wan.  She  used  to  recme  on  a  sofa,  and 
had  not  been  out  of  her*  room  above  once  or  twice  these 
twenty  years--i<-she  seemed  the  shadow  of  a  shade,  or  radiar 
all  soul  and  intdlect,  like  one  dro|^d  from  another  spbere. 
For  her  ardour  and  patriotic  firmness,  mixed  with  urbaoitj 
and  gentleness,  and  occasionally  brightamng  with  knocent 
playfulness,  gave  that  to  her  countesance  which  dw  mere 
hloom  of  health  cannot  bestow,  ncMr  Ae  pen  deaeribe;  it 
gavea  singular  interest  lo  her  Aaracter  i  it  can  only  be  felt, 
and  w31  be  lastingly  remembered,  by  her  surming  friends. 
Mrs.  Jebb  died  at  her  house  in  Half-Moon  Street,  Picca- 
dilly, Jan.  20,  18 IS*  I 

Besides  the  above  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Ihislady^  there  appeared  in  the  Leeds  Mercury,  Feb*  1, 
,  1812,  a  very  just  ami  glowing  view  of  her  character:  since 

then,  Mr.  Meadley,  who  wrote,  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Adey,  hes 
also  published,  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  short  Memoirs  of 
Mrs.  Jebb. 

The  yicgi/m  pieces  of  Mrs.  J.  (for  th^  have  never  been 
collected  into  a  regular  volume),  appeared  in  different  news- 
papers, die  London  Chronicle  and  Whilehali  Evening  Pbst, 
between  tiie  years  1771  and  1774,  in  nneeiereus  Letters,  and 
under  different  signatures,  though  most  o^n  under  that  of 
PrisciUa;  being  Answers— to  Dr,  Randcrfpb's  MeasoMbte* 
nesi  of  SuBscBiPTiON  to  Asticlbs  of  RBUGiois^Jrom 
Pfnans  to  be  admitted  to  ffofy  Ordm^or  a  Cure  ofSofils, 
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wwhegtof  f n  a  Charge  ddhered  to  the  Cttrgtf  in  th^  Dioeem 
i)f  OrftMrd,  in  Dec*  1771;— to  Dr.  Hidliftx'«  (tfterwatds 
Bkbop)  Tliree  Semans  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridgoy'occiisiooed  by  an  attempt  to  abolish  Subscrip- 
tion to  the  39  Articles,  published  in  1778;-*-to  Dr.  Powd's 
Defiuice  of  the  Sabscriptioo  require  by  the  Chiircli  of 
England,  a  Seruion  preached  before  the  Umversity  of  Gam- 
bridge  on  the  Commencement  Sunday,  first  published  in 
1757,  republished  in  1772; — to  Dr.  Baiguy*s  Charge  lo 
tha  Cleiigy  and  Archdeaconry  of  Winchester,  1772.  In 
1774  Mrs.  J.  published  a  Letter  to  the  Author  of  the  De^ 
Sign  of  eslibiishing  Annual  Eacaminations  at  Cambridge 
which  was  generally  ascribed  to  Dr.  Powell,  Master  of  St. 
John-a;  in  1792  «  UtUe  piece,  entided.  Two  Penny-wortk^ 
of  Truth  for  a  Penny ;  or,  a  true  State  of  Facts,  with  an 
Apology  for  Tom  Bull,  in  a  Letter  from  Brother  John ;  in 
1798,  Two  Penny-worth  more  of  Truth,  &c.  These  went 
a  sort  of  playful  replies  to  a  pamphlet  under  the  tilfe  of 
Ode  Penny-worth  of  Tmtb,  from  Thomas  Bull  to  Braather 
Jobis  and  relate  to  the  French  Revc^ution. 

A  STRANGE  MISTAKE,   AND  A  PLEASAHT  FANCY. 

<^  A  very  ingenious  lady,  Mrs.  Askew,  of  Queen  Square^ 
(wife  of  Dr.  Askew)  has  a  fine  copy  of  the  second  FoUo 
Sdition  of  Shakspeare,  which  formerly  belonged  tp  King 
Charles  I.  and  was  a  present  from  him  to  Sir  Thomas  Her-* 
bert.  Sir  Thomas  has  altered  five  titles  in  the  list  of  the 
plays,  to  Benedick  and  Beatrice,  Pyramui  and  Thishf^ 
MosaUndey  Mr.  Pnro&s,  and  MalvoUo^ 

**  It  is  lamentable  to  see  how  far  party  and  prejudice  will 
carry  the  wisest  men,  even  against  their  own  practice  and 
opinion.  Milton,  in  his  iumviomcnc,  censures  K.  Charles  for 
lendkig  one  whom  '(says  he)  we  well  know  was  the  doost 
coBMikaafhkiaolitadea."    Nate  of  Ih.  Farmer,  towurie 
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the  end  of  Shahpeare*B  nfelfih  Nighi.*^Mr.  Steevens 
mdiBy  ^  that  Dr.  F.  might  have  observed,  that  the  altentioiis 
of  the  titles  are  in  his  Majesty's  own  hand-writing,  materially 
differing  from  Sir  Thomas  Herbert's,  of  which  the  same  vo- 
lame  affords  more  than  one  specimen." 

With  respect  to  Milton's  censure  of  Charles  I.  for  reading 
Shakspearey  as  first  intimated  by  Dr.  Farmer,  it  is  undoobt- 
edly  a  grievous  mistake,  though,  strange  as  it  may  aeem,  it 
has  been  implicitly  copied  by  all  his  commentators. 

Mr. .  Harris,  the  librarian  to  the  Royal  Institution,  and 
die  respectable  editor  of  the  two  last  editions  of  Steevens' 
Shakspeare  (appointed  so  by  Mr.  Steevens*  wiB),  first  sug- 
gested to  me  the  idea  of  this  strange  error ;  for  passing 
strange  it  would  be,  if  Milton,  whose  love  to  Shakspeare  was 
aextto  idolatry,  as  appears  by  his  sonnet  to  him,  should 
censure  K.  Charles- for  reading  him:  on  turning  to  the  pas* 
sage,  that  Dr.  Farmer  had  in  his  thoughts,  at  the  bejpnning 
of  tiie  iraoyoKVir^ici  I  find  he  has  quite  misconceived  the 
meaning  of  Milton's  passage ;  and,  that  by  trustiiq;  to  his 
memory,  and  mixing  with  his  mistake  perhaps  a  little  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  prejudice  against  Milton's  political  sentiments,  he 
has  led  the  other  commentators  all  astray. 

Milton,  in  the  passage  alluded  to,  (ist  Sect,  towards  die 
e^d)  is  illustrating  this  position,  ''  that  the  deepest  policy  of 
'  a  tyiiint  hath  ever  been  to  counterfeit  religion ;"  and  among 

other  examples,  he  appeals  to  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Richard  HI.  as  described  by  William  Shakspeare,  ^  the 
closet  companion  of  these  his  (K.  Charles's)  solitudes:" 

I  do  not  Iroow  that  Englishinan  alive. 
With  whom  my  toul  is  any  jot  at  odda^ 
More  than  the  infant  that  it  bora  to4igfat| 
I  thank  my  God  for  my  humility. 

AcTlLScf. 

Milton  adds:  ^  other  stuff  of  tiiis  soit  (meafA^  thereby 
h/poeritieal  fretenmm  to  euperier  goodnen  hy  a  tyramt) 

3 
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may  be  read  throughout  this  tragedie,  whereby  the  poet  used 
not  much  licence  in  departing  from  the  truth  of  history, 
ivhich  delivers  him  (Richard)  as  a  deep  dissembler,  not  of 
bis  affections  only,  but  of  his  religion."  Now  Milton  cer- 
tainly meant  this  as  a  most  pungent  example  (whether  right 
or  wrong)  ad  hominem ;  but,  can  there  be  any  thing  more 
distant  from  a  censure  on  K.  Charles  for  reading  Shaks* 
peare's  plays? 

Warton  too  has  copied  verbatim  this  ridiculous  blunder; 
and  he  quotes  the  very  passage  above  from  the  Emoft»x«r«if. 
His  roundabout  remarks  and  reflections  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  passage;  and  only  shew  how  some  critics  read  their 
authors.  See  Mr.  Warton^s  'second  edition  (most  excellent, 
notwithstanding)  of  Milton*s  Poems  on  several  Occasions, 
and  let  the  reader  compare  what  that  critic  says  with  the 
passage,  as  it  lies  in  Milton's  work^  as  referred  to  above* 

So  much  for  the  strange  Mistake.  The  Fancy  is  almost 
as  strange.  It  has  been  said  tliat  Milton,  wh^n  a  boy  at  the 
Uoiversity,  having  been  amusing  himself,  or  perhaps  having 
been  taking  a  long  walk,  till  he  was  much  fatigued,  threw 
himself  on  a  bank  by  the  road*side,  and  fell  asleep;  and  that 
two  ladies  (foreigners),  going  by,  stole  up  to  him  unperceived 
while  he  was  asleep;  and  being  struck  with  his  beauty,  the 
younger  of  them  (who  was  also  herself  very  beautiful,  if  we 
can  devise  how  Milton  when  asleep  could  know  that)  slipped 
the  following  lines  into  his  band,  and  went  away. 

m 

Occhi  stelU  mortal  i» 
Minuiri  di  miei  mali, 
Che'n  sogno  anco  mostrate, 
Che'l  mio  morir  bramate, 
Se  chiuii  m*  uccidite, 
Aperti  che  farete. 

Eyes,  ye  stars  of  mortal  ^low^ 
Miniitert  to  me  of  woe. 
Who  in  omens  thus  imply 
That  by  you  I'm  doomM  to  die. 
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If,  nhfiii  being  olot'dy  yc  ilew. 
What  would  all  your  splendour  do  *  ? 

Thb  fancy  is  noticed  by  some  of  Milton's  biograpbefs, 
and  looks  pretty  enough  in  poetryf :  it  b  here  given  &s  a 
fancy,  and  nothing  more ;  but  even  a  fancy  may  be  span  so 
fine,  as  to  be  good  for  nothing:  as  is  the  case,  when  we  are 
told  that  Milton's  first  object  in  going  to  Italy  vras  to  find 
out  his  fair  inamorata  who  wrote  these  lines,  and  to  tlirow 
himself  at  her  feet.  Miss  Ann  Seward  has,  in  a  small  pcem, 
carried  this  fancy  (in  some  good  verses  indeed)  to  a  reason- 
able length,  or  rather  far  beyond.  The  Italian  linetf  are  a 
madrigal,  by  Guariui. 

THE  TRINITY. 

■ 

Of  the  disputes,  which  have  engaged  Christian  Theolo* 
gists,  those,  which  relate  to  the  Trinity,  and  the  person  of 
(%rist,  have  generally  been  considered  the  most  important : 
fliey  may  be  classed  under  tfiree  divisions.  On  the  sulx&vi- 
siotts,  which,  as  they  relate  to  the  person  of  Chris^  are  vari- 
ous, and  as  they  relate  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  they  are  reck- 
oned up  by  a  Trinitarian  divine !{:,  aid'no  less  than  seven,  I 
shall  not  insist 

The  Trinitarian  hypothesis  supposes  there  are  three 
divine  persons  in  the  Hypostasis  of  Che  Deity,  FaAer, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  but  only  one  Substance,  or  Es- 
sence ;  and  that  each  person  is  co-equal  and  co-etemai  widi 
the  other.    This  is  also  called  the  Athananan  doctrine^  from 

*  I  copy  both  the  oriipnal  aod  the  trantlationy  from  a  little  ▼ohme  of 
poemt  eDtitled,  «  The  Search,  and  other  Poems,"  which  hare  been  jut  tent 
ne.  By  J.  Edmestooy  juo.  1  do  not  know  the  author;  but  the  tnuller 
poems  (which  only  I  have  ai  yet  found  time  to  read)  are,  if  I  hare  any 
diieenimeat  in  such  matters,  blossoms  of  genios,  which  indl^mtft  mucii  Is* 
tore  ezceUence. 

t  See  Todd's  Life  of  Milton. 

X  HmnioaoB  the  DiTinilf  0I  Ite  IMf  Splnl. 
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Athanasius,  who  was  Bishop  of  Alexandria^  about  the  year 
340,  under  Constantine  the  Great.  The  Athauasian  Greed, 
too,  in  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  though  not  written, 
as  admitted  by  many  learned  Trinitarians*,  yet  being  a  sum- 
mary of  what  was  deemed  tlie  orthodox  faith,  as  laid  down, 
by  diat  Father,  bears  his  name ;  and,  being  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England,  is  thus  briefly  and  distinctly  ex<« 
pressed  in  Uie  flrsi  of  the  39  Articles :  ^*  and  in  Uni^  of  this 
Godhead  there  be  three  peraona,  of  one  Substance,  Power, 
and  Eternity,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.*' 

Some  who  think  this  doctrine  very  essential,  explain  the 
writings  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  reference 
to  it,  making  the  Hebrew  word  Elobeim  to  signify  a  Trinity 
in  Unity;  others  think,  that  the  New  Testament  reveals  it;  but 
that  the  Old  Testament  without  the  New,  does  not  clearly 
establish  it,  as  Bishop  Burnet  hints  in  his  Exposition  of  the 
39  Articles. 

Some  learned  men  (the  Hutchinsonians  more  particu- 
larly), who  maintain  that  the  Trinity  in  Unity  is  clearly  re* 
vealed  in  the  Old  Testament,  carry  their  ideas  still  further^ 
thinking,  that  they  perceive  a  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  in 
the  analogies  of  nature — in  the  human  being,  consisting  of 
body,  soul,  and  spirit — ^inthe  sun,  and  moon—^nd  ocean — and 
even  in  the  fine  arts,  in  sculpture,  painting,  and  music — and 
that  they  can  trace  it  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Thus  they 
aay  that  Orpheus  had  his  r^ifMfpw  Btw,  kit  three-formed 
Deity,  the  Magi  among  the*Persians  their  T^ivXoinov  9<oy;  that 
die  Egyptians, also,  had  it  among  their  holiest  mysteries;  and 
that  Plato,  after  travelling  into  ^gypt,  brought  from  that 
country,  his  Bonum,  his  Boni  Filius,  and  Anima  Mundi ; 

Itafri  yag  n  una^jM.Xa^ftH  t^i»;«  ti;  Mom;  ir<  f . 


•  Dr.  WatarltadH  Gkitica)  Hittory  of  tbe  Attmoatian  Creed 
f  e«d^rtfe*f  IfltcHMtasI  SyttMa. 
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In  all  the  world  m  Trinity  \t  found, 
Yet  rising  strictly  on  a  Monad  ground. 


The  Athanagian  doctrine  (which  is  that  of  our  Established 
Church)  has  found  many  able  and  learned  defenders  among 
the  members  of  our  Universities.  Of  these,  Bishop  Bull, 
Dr.  Cave,  Dr.  Barrow,  Bishop  Pearson,  and  Dr.  Water' 
land,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  eminent :  and  the  four  last,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  proper  place  ^,  were  of  the  University 
of  Caodbridge. 

ABIANISM. 

This  doctrine  takes  its  name  from  Arius,  who  began  to 
flourish  about  the  year  315,  his  doctrine  being  condemned 
at  the  Synod  of  Nice  in  318.  It  maintained  a  Trinity  in.  the 
Godhead,  but  not  equal  in  Majesty  and  Glory ;  and,  though 
of  similar,  not  of  the  same,  substance ;  its  advocates  being, 
therefore,  called  in  the  fourth  century,  o/iAot<r<r«oi,  as  th,e  Atha- 
nasians  were  o/utovo-iM;  and,  also,  Eusebians,  from  Easebius 
Pamphilus,  Bishop  of  Cassarea,  who  lived  at  the  same  pe- 
riod. This  doctrine  held  forth  Christ  to  be  God,  (as  well  as 
the  Holy  Ghost)  but  a  created  God,  God  of  God,  the  Su- 
preme God,  being,  according  to  them,  the  Atcrvom^,  like 
Homer's, 


Tlavn^  AT^gwv  n  Ofunvt, 


Father  of  gods  and  men.- 

They  considered  also  Christ  to  be  the  Divine  A*y«c,  by  whom 
God  made  the  world.  Eusebii  Pamphili  Hist  Eccles. 
L.  1.  C.  2. 

Many  learned  men  of  Cambridge-University  have  been  of 
this  faith ;  as,  particularly,  Mr.  Whiston,  already  mentioned, 

*  Cavii  Hilt.  Eccles.  VoL  I.  Dr.  Banow*8  Sermons.  BMop  Feanmi's 
Hitt.  of  the  Apostles'  Creed;  and  Di*  Waterland't  Hist,  of  tho  Athaaanut 
Craad. 
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and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Clarke*,  with  many  m6re  who  lived 
in  their  time :  the  former  lost,  as  we  have  seen,  his  mathe- 
matical professorship,  by  his  opposition  to  the  Athanasian 
doctrine ;  the  latter  altered  the  Church  of  England  Liturgy, 
so  as  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Arian  creed :  the  manuscript 
of  this  altered  Liturgy  is  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  is  said  to  have  refused  the  Archbishop* 
ric  of  York  (being  at  the  time  in  great  estimation),  on  ac- 
count of  his  Arian  principles. 

There  have  been  several  learned  Arians  since,  both  in  the 
church  and  of-  our  University,  who  vrere  not  petitioners  : 
(I  believe,  I  speak  correctly)  but  of  those,  who  some  years 
since  petitioned  Parliament  to  be  relieved  in  the  matter  of 
subscription  to  the  39  Articles,  many  were  Arians. 

SOCINIANS. 

The  Athanasians  and  Arians  both  maintain  the  Unity  of 
the  Godhead,  and  therefore  mj^st  not  be  understood  to  re- 
nounce, for  themselves,  the  term.  Unitarian.  But  there  is  a 
party,  which  oppose  all  Essential  Deity  in  Christ,  maintain- 
ing him  Xo  be,  though  a  person  divinely  commissioned,  with 
the  sanction  of  miracles,  to  instruct  mankind,  to  b^  only  a 
man :  they  call  themselves  therefore  Unitarians,  in  contra- 
distinction  both  to  Athanasians  and  Arians,  and  (in  reference 
to  the  absolute  undivided  Unity  of  the  Godhead)  in  a  sense 
similar  to  that,  by  which  the  modem  Jews  and  Mohammed- 
ans are  called  Unitarians  f. 

«  Mr.  Wbiiton's  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  NottingliaiBy  and  variooa  oQier 
of  his  Works ;  and  Dr.  Clarke^  on  Uie  Scriptore  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

f  Quarc,  (says  Maimonidet,  after  reaaoniog  on  Uie  dUBBrant  moi$$  of  •»- 
isitne*)  cottitanter  asserimniy  iUiim  abiolutiisinie  ewe  navrn.  Maimonideiy 
IhteUfr  PtrpUsorunu  Lib.  1.  c.  52.— -It  ii  well  known  that  a  Jew  and  a  Nei- 
torian  Christian  aaitted  Mahonet  in'framinsr  bis  ^ew  Religion.  Dr.  Pru 
tUausU  liif§  vi  fMmMU 


J>^' 
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They  maiDtain,  that  the  fireV  Jetl^ish  comweita  to  Christian 
nity,  called  Ebioonitea,  were,  aaixwding  to  Easebios,  in 
their  sense  of  the  word.  Unitarians ;  and  alao  the  first  Geo* 
tile  converts,  according  to  ,£|iJ|pbnMii«.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
in  the  fifth  century  (called  by  Dr.  Cave  the  Nestoriao  age), 
they  appear  to  have  been  numerous;  conspicuous  among 
whom  was  Neatorius  faimaelfi  Bishop  of  Antioch  (A»  4^), 
and  Paul  of  Samosata ;  for  though  the  Nestoriao  doctrine 
was  not  strictly  avowed,  according  to  what  is  now  called 
Unitarianiam,  it  may  be  resolved  into  it.  And,  in  the  list  of 
heretics  made  out  by  Irenseus,  Epiphaniua,  and  Ai^ustine, 
there  are  found  various  people  of  diflSsrent  denominations, 
who  may  be  all  brought  under  the  same  name. 

For  precision  and  distinction,  then,  they  are  here  called  So* 
"cinians,  from  Laslius  and  Faustus  Socinus;  for  tliey  held  the 
same  doctrine  with  them  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  being  the 
mere  influence  of  God,  and  on  the  person  of  Christ,  as  be- 
bg  a  mere  man.  These  learned  men  (the  Socini),  with 
others,  celebrated  for  their  love  of  literature  and  philosophy, 
formed  many  societies  in  jpoland,  that  obtained  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  had  amoi^  them  many  men  dbtiaguisfaed 
for  talenty  learning,  and  rank:  they  were  called  Sociaians 
from  the  Socini ;  and  persons  of  sim2ar  principles  are  best 
known  by  that  name  in  England,  (though  they  call  them* 
selves  Unitarians)  in  contradistinction  to  Ayianasians  and 
Arians^* 

Of  the  Cambridge  men,  emment  for  talent  and  learning, 
under  this  division  of  Theological  Literature,  Mr*  Gilbert 
Wakefield  published  a  New  Translation  of'  the  New  Testa^ 
modi  Dr.  Jebb  a  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  and 
Mr.  EvansoB,  ''  Ae  Dissonance  of  tfte  four  generdly  le- 
oaived  Evangelists,"  in  which  he  maintaitts^  that  oalj  Luke 

*  Their  Critical  aod  Theoloaical  Works  «re  well  knowa,  a&Asr  Hm  tilk 
•f  Bibliotliecji  Fr«tnun  Polonoram,  is  9  roll,  folio* 
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is  genuine :  and  since  his  death  has  been  published,  accord- 
ing to  his  Plan,  *'  a  New  Testament,  or  the  New  Cove- 
nant, according  to  Luke,  Paul,  and  John."  These  all  pro- 
ceed on  Socinian  principles. 


8ABELLIANB. 


'^Sabellius,  of  Ptolemais  in  Libya,  in  the  third  century, 
made  no  difference  in  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  in- 
deed renounced  the  word,  considering  the  various  divine  ap- 
pearances as  different  operations  of  the  divine  Being  *,  in  a 
way  incomprehensible  to  man.  From  Sabellius  we  hav^^ 
Sabellians. 

Though  the  Sabellians  have  been  called,  and  call  them* 
selves,  Trinitarians,  and  adopt  something  of  their  phraseo* 
logy,  yet,  with  respect  to  the  person  of  Christ,  they  appear 
to  be  distinguishable  from  Socinians  by  a  slight  shade  of  dif- 
ference.  The  churches  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (as  the  fol- 
lowers of  Baron  Swedenburg,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  are  called)  seem  to  have  reached  the  con- 
summation of  this  doctrine,  in  regard  to  the  person  of 
Christ  t,  (his  divine  human  nature  being  the  Son)  a  divine  Tri- 
nity, according  to  them,  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit 
having  existed  in  Jesua  Christ,  who  lived  and  suffered  at  Je- 
rusalem.— ^A  few  of  this  denomination  have  proceeded  from 
our  University. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  some  of  our  Cambridge 
Tlieologians  have  been  rather  Sabellian,  than  Athanasian^ 
Trinitarians.    For  when  the  late  Mr.  Robinson,  an  eminent 

*  Diitiadly  and  clearly  thai  ex|»reued^Lorsq.  il  (Sabellias)  contideroit 

I>ieu  comme  faisant  dei  Decieta  drnaa  mm  consaU  eterDel,  et  resolvant  d'ap- 

peller  las  bominet  au  lalnty  il  le  regardott  comme  Pere*    Lorsque  ce  meme 

JDiea  detcendoit  sur  la  terre,  dani  le  sein  de  la  Vierge^  qu*il  souffroit  sur  la 

croiKf  il  I'appelloit  Fils.    Enfio,  lorsq.  il  consideroit  Dieu  comme  develop* 

pant  son  efficaoe  dans  I'amei  det  Pecbeurs,  it  Pappelloii  St.  Esprit. 

Abtto.  Diet.  HiUoriqyt, 

f  Worlu  of  Baron  Swedenborg.    0/  ike  Hobf  Ttimtn :  oj  the  Redeemtr, 

M 
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dissenting  minister  of  that  place,  published*  his  "  Plea  for 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,"  he  was  highly  complimented  by  the 
most  eminent  Trinitarians  of  the  University:  yet  he  professes 
in  this  Plea,  "  to  give  up  Athanasius,"  and  at  the  same  time, 
"  that  there  is  a  Scripture  Trinity :"  and  he  always  consider- 
ed this  Treatise  himself,  as  an  exposition  on  the  person  of 
Christ,  according  to  his  place  and  office,  not  in  an  Athaua- 
sian,  but  a  SabeUian,  Trinity :  and  it  occurs  to  me,  that  there 
is  extant  a  letter  of  the  late  celebrated  Mr.  Archdeacon 
Blackburne's,  formerly  of  Catharine  Hall ;  and  if  I  mis- 
take not,  in  his  Works,  not  long  since  published  by  hb  Son, 
in  which  Letter,  while  speaking  highly  of  this  perform* 
ance,  he  acknowledges,  that  it  confirmed  and  settled  his  own 
opinion  on  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

There  having  been  occasion,  as  well  in  this  Work,  as  in 
the  Hist,  of  Cambridge,  to  speak  of  our  numerous  theolo- 
gical writers,  without  sufficiently  characterizing  them,  it 
seemed  expedient  to  supply  the  defect  here,  for  the  sake  of 
those  readers  whose  attention  may  Aot  have  been  much  direct- 
ed  to  scholastic  Divinity. 

LIVING   CAMBRIDGE    POETS. 

The  ancients,  who  have  treated  on  PhilowpMeal  Critu 

cbm,    (Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Plutarch)  have  resolved  the 

'  principles  of  taste  into  those  laws,  by  which  a  being  framed 

like  man  is  universally  susceptible  of  pleasure,  and  make  the 

primary  end  of  poetry  to  be,  to  please : 

m 

Quoted  by  Piularclu  de  Audigndu  Pcetiu 

But  though  the  primary  end  of  poetry  is  pleasure,  this 
does  not  forbid,  that  its  ultimate  end  is,  and  ought  to  be,  uti* 
lity ;  indeed  the  one  supposes  the  other,  the  principles  of 

*  In  the  year  1776. 
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taste  and  utility  being  the  same ;  and,  accordingi  j,  Horace, 
very  judiciouslyi  thus  combines  them,  '^  prodesse  delec* 
Undo/' 


Omne  tuUt  pancium,  qui  miscuit  utile  dalci^ 
Lectorem  delectafido,  pariterq.  moDendo. 


Art.  PoiL* 


And  Lord  Bacoi^,  when,  iii  his  large  way,  he  considers 
poetry  as  feigned  history ^  explains  its  tiature  and  cbaracteir 
on  the  same  principles. 

Hence,  in  certain  Miscellanies  (such,  for  example,  as  the 
present),  it  is  natural,  for  the  purpose  of  variety,  to  have 
recourse  to  poetry,  and  with  solemnities  to  intermix  a  few 
pleasantries,  not  by  versifying  philosophy  and  divinity,  (as 
certain  good  men  have  donje  with  Euclid,  aiid  Coke  upon 
Littleton,  and  Grotius  de  veritate  Religionis  Christians^) 
but  by  making  poetry  serve  as  a  sort  of  relief.  For  every 
reader  is  not  a  philosopher  nor  a  theologian:  and  in  some, 
^ho,  perhaps,  may  yawn  over  a  sober  piece  of  prose,  a 
joke,  in  the  smallest  form  of  poetry,  (which  I  take  to  be  a 
proper  definition  of  an  epigram)  may  chance  to  awaken  a 
smile. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have,  both  in  the  History  of  Canl- 
bridge,  and  its  Privileges,  paid  some  attention  to  poets  and 
poetry :  and  in  these  Fragments  I  have  studied,  occasion- 
ally, to  relieve  the  reader,  and  to  unbend  my  own  brow,  by 
iDtroducing  remarks  on  our  Cambridge  po^ts,  and  a  feW 
alight  effusions  of  poetry. 

But  there  is  another,  a  more  natural,  atid  a  more  essen- 
tial reason  for  such  attention.  Poetry  of  necessity  is  con- 
nected with  literature,  and  an  important  branch  of  it.  And 
in  a  list  of  the  literary  men,  who  have  been  members  of  a 
university,   among  mathematicians,  metaphysicians,  historic* 

*  Theie  dittiootiooi  I  have  gOoe  into  tom^wbat  at  large,  in  PoetUi,  or  il 
Sericf  of  Poemi^  and  Dif  qniiitioni  on  Poetry.    YoL  II.  Ch.  6,  7« 

Ma 
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am,  and  critics,  there  mast  be  for  poets  their  distinct  and 
proper  place. 

Still  the  rule,  which  it  was  found  expedient  to  follow,  with 
respect  to  Cambridge  writers  in  general,  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  with  respect  to  our  poets*  In  speaking 
of  writers,  the  rule  was,  to  confine  our  notices  to  those  who 
are  deceased,  and  the  reasons  for  that  rule  have  been  given 
elsewhere*  To  some  who  lived  to  establish  their  own  repu- 
tation, the  proportionate  respect  was  paid ;  and  of  others, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  lived  only  to  put  forth  the  blossoms 
of  genius,  and  died  before  they  could  realize  their  own 
views,  or  gratify  the  public  expectation,  such  notices  have 
been  taken,  as,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  respectful  and 
just:  such,  among  others,  were  Mr.  Tweddle,  and  Lord 
Royston,  of  Trin.  College,  Mr.  Amos  Cottle,  of  Magd. 
Mr.  Kirke  White,  of  St  John's,  and  others. 

The  age  of  poetry  is  not  past ;  and  the  present  no  one 
will  proclaim  an  unproductive  one.  Poetry,  like  the  Tree 
of  Life,  will  live  for  ever.  A  work,  of  the  nature  of 
that  which  I  have  entered  on,  were  it  complete,  would 
comprehend  notices  of  poetical  writers  of  very  different  cha- 
racters, and  attainments ;  and,  as  the  author  has  not  yet  readi- 
ed the  confidence  of  certain  critics,  who  give  out  as  oracles, 
what  is  to  live,  and  what  to  die,  his  plan  would  not  have  re- 
quired it ;  and  in  what  he  attempts,  he  has  not  followed  it. 
This,  happily  for  him,  is  not  the  province  of  the  humble 
memorialist;  nor  to  determiue,'With  respect  to  what  is  pass- 
ing before  us,  as  a  critic  or  philosopher,  who  have  cropped 
the  highest  branches  of  the  tree  of  genuine  poetry,  whether 
the  Oxford,  the  Cambridge,  the  Irish,  or  the  Scottish  poets; 
who  have  best  followed  the  principles  of  true  taste ;  who 
have  added  any  thing  to  the  common  stock  of  poetry,  or  de- 
ranged it ;  who  have  most  improved  on  the  ancient  Poets 
or  degenerated  from  tbenv;  who  have  best  enlivened  and  en- 
forced morality;  who  have  best  consulted  the  interests  of 
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civil  society,  and  of  good  government — these  and  other 
questions  rising  out  of  them  as  connected  with  literature^ 
together  with  all  matters  of  biography,  which  relate  to 
living  poets,  must  be  left  to  future  biographers  and  histo- 
rians. 

Such  has  been  the  law  under  which  something  like  neces- 
sity has  laid  the  present  work,  with  a  few  exceptions,  per- 
haps,  in  which  living  characters  may  have  been  incidentally 
mentioned,  as  more  immediately  connected  with  the  litera- 
ture and  history  of  the  place.  But  the  writer  does  not 
profess  to  be  unacquainted  with  several  of  the  poetical  pro- 
ductions of  our  Cambridge  gentlemen  of  the  present  day. 
Many  of  them  he  has  perused,  and  some,  in  a  measure, 
from  the  sense  of  present  duty ;  and,  it  is  more  from  feelings 
of  delectation  and  gratitude,  than  an  air  of  commemorating 
and  recording,  that  he  takes  the  liberty  of  inserting  their 
names  here,  in  the  order  in  which  they  lie  in  our  Book  of 
Graduates;  T.  J.  Mathias,  A.M.  and  C.  Anstey,  Esq.  of 
Trinity  College ;  William  Smylh,  Esq.  (Professor  of  Mo- 
dern History,  of  Peter  House)  S.  Coleridge,  Esq.  of 
Jesus  College ;  William  Wordsworth,  Esq.  St.  John's ;  and 
Lord  Byron,  of  Trinity  College ;  and  had  he  possessed 
more  of  that  generous  passion  *  for  giving  praise  to  literary 
merit,  so  conspicuous  in  a  Cambridge  writer  of  superior 
talent,  he  might,  perbaps,have  found  many  more,  whom 
one,  who  acts  as  a  sort  of  general  registrar  of  Cambridge- 
men,  might  with  propriety  have  introduced  in  this  place.  Nor 
would  it  be  out  of  place  to  notice  such  as  have  distinguished 
themselves  among  the  writers  of  prize  poems ;  such  as  Mr. 
Wrangham,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Dr.  Trollope,  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  and  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Emmanuel  College. 

In  selecting  the  names  of  the  above-mentioned  gentlemen 
from  among  our  Cambridge  prize-poets,  the  writer  would 

*  Alludes  more  particolarly  to  the  Notes  itt  Dr.  Pairt  Spitil  Serrnoo,  ^ 
1801. 
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be  understood  to  speak  as  having  lately  perased  them^  and, 
perhaps,  as  having  bad  the  honour  to  know  a  little  of  die 
authors,  but  not  as  uudertaking  to  saj,  whieh  among  poems, 
pronounced  by  good  judges  \o  be  good,  are  the  best*. 
But  other  reasons  presented  themselves  for  alluding  to 
'  prize  poems  at  all.     So  fastidious  a  poet  and  critic  as  Mr. 

Gray,  might  say  of  some  prize  poems,  perhaps,  wb»t  he 
says  of  another  kind  of  poems,  "  they  are  well  enough  for 
such  occasions:*'  and  college-exercises  may  certainly  be 
gone  tolerably  through,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  even  a 
university  prize  obtained,  with  little  more  poetical  talent 
than  what  may  be  effected  by  that  mechanical  skill  and  veri- 
fying industry,  which  gentlemen  may  carry  with  them  from 
school  to  college.  This  may  be  sometimes  true.  Still,  on 
such  a  presumption,  we  could  not  ground  an  argument  against 
the  general  utility  of  establishing  prizes,  nor  against  tbe  ge- 
neral probability,  that  poetical  power,  taste,  and  knowledge, 
combine  in  the  successful  candidate;  a  presumption,  that 
where  the  blossom  was  found,  it  might  have  ripened  into 
something  more  excellent,  to  something,  which^might  have 
been  more  permanent  and  more  prominent  in  the  literature 
of  our  country ;  at  least,  with  due  cultivation  and  persever- 
ance, with  something,  perhaps,  of  more  confidence,  am- 
bition, and  giving  a  looser  rein  to  the  imagination.  But 
the  fact  is,  poetry  is  treated  at  Cambridge,  as  mathematics 
commonly  is :  having  been  made  to  answer  the  temporary 
purposes  of  the  place,  it  is  altogether  relinquished  and  abaa> 
doned  in  after-life  for  official  duties,  for  less  precarious,  and 
more  subsUntial  engagements.    It  is  certain,  that  the  first 

*  The  SeaioKian  PriMe  Poems  were  published  at  Cambridge,  in  S  roL  Wll. 
With  the  SeaUmian  Prize  Poem,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  peimltted  to  mentioD 
Uie  last  Git^}^  sapphic  Ode  (Sir  William  Browne's  prize),  on  the  I>eath  of 
the  Pnnccss  Charlotte,  by  Mr.  Hall,  of  Queen's  College,  having  just  met 

V^  '^Z^  *  ^^^^  ^"''*»"^  *^«^  *»^«  Measure,  in  the  Classical  JoumaJ, 
Vol..  X^XV.  XXX VI.- A  collection  of  the  Prize  Poems,  which  hare  ob- 
tamed  Uie  Chancellor's  gold  medal,  was  published  in  1818. 
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Seatonian  prize  poems  possessed,  in  their  way,  much  excel- 
lence :  as  poetical  compositions,  they  will  always  give  plea- 
sure. And  had  Mr.  Christopher  Smart  written  nothing  but 
his  five  Seatonian  prize  poems,  he  would  have  been  entitled 
to  be  ranked  among  the  poets  of  this  country,  beyond  some 
If  ho  are  admitted  into  "  Dr.  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  English 
Poets*." 

l0-o\|^^a  VERSES. 

Our  celebrated  fiishop  Wilkins  (formerly  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege), published,  among  other  singular,  but  ingenious  books', 
one,  entitled.  Mercury,  or  the  secret  and  swi/i  Messenger,  in 
which  he  gives  several  notes  of  secrecy,  abbreviations  in 
"writing,  and  substitutions  for  it.  Many  foreign  critics  have 
written  on  the  subject,  and  our  learned  Bacon  i*  has  not 
thought  it  beneath  his  attention.  I  shall  beg  leave  to  the 
number  of  forms  of  secrecies,  substitutions,  and  nicknack* 
isms,  mentioned  by  them,  to  add  one  more. 

Every  one  knows,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  used,  for 
numbering,  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet,  as  we  do  the  Ara- 
bian arithmetical  figures.  A  writer  of  verses  in  the  Greek 
Anthologia  composed  some  couplets  in  Greek,  in  which 
two  verses  in  one  series  exactly  correspond,  as  to  numerical 
figures,  to  two  others.  Having  had  enough  of  this  labo- 
rious sporting,  he  was,  at  length,  content  to  make  one  verse 
answer  to  the  succeeding  verse  in  numbers,  as  he  had  hi- 
therto two  to  two :  and  these  were  called  by  him,  X0-o4'iif« 
verses;};: 

oi/  y«5  IT*  r»fyw  «v  ^ox*x»yf«f *v- 


Aild  one  to  one,  not  two  to  two; — yonMI  fee, 
(Long  writing  now  1  like  not)  they  agree. 


D. 


*  Smart  if  omitted. 

f  De  Augmentii  Scienttamm.    Lib.  1.  C.  1.    • 

X  Our  criticf,  in  general,  have  not  known  what  to  make  of  these  lT9^nf» 
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If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  add  up  the  first  fine, 
the  letters  beiog  changed  into  figures,  and  then  the  secoiid, 
he  will  find,  that  they  both  agree  iu  numbers. — ^The  x<ro^«f» 
verses  may  be  added  to  the  altars,  eggs^^wrngs,  crab-versea, 
(nm^m)  and  other  such  laborious  trifles :  and  it  is  pleaaani 
enough  to  see  how  some  happy  creatures  trifle  life  sway, 
operose  nihil  agendo* 

ON  ACADEMICAL,  AND   OTHER    FDBLIC   IMPROTEMENTa. 

We  have  seen,  in  another  place  *,  what  a  flame  was  kin* 
died  in  the  University,  and  kept  alive  for  two  years,  by  a^« 
tating  the  question  relating  to  jlnnual  Examinations ;  and 
that,  after  all,  though  supported  by  gentlemen  of  the  first 
abilities,  and  countenanced  by  the  Chancellor,  it  was  lost. 
Public  Examinations  have,  however,  been  introduced,  of 
late  years,  into  the  larger,  and  some  of  the  smaller,  col- 
leges; and  at  Oxford,  regular  examinations  are  now  made  iii 
the  various  branches  of  literature, .  in  the  Theatre,  at  dis« 
tinct  periods,  while  the  young  men  are  undergraduates ;  and 
from  these  Examinations  no  privileged  persons  are  exempt : 
they  were  introduced,  and  are  now  practised,  without  any  in- 
convenience. None  of  the  supposed  evil  consequences 
have  ensued.  This  shews,  how  circumstances  may  be  un- 
favourable or  favourable  to  local  improvements ;  how,  in  the 
progress  of  human  afi*airs,  prejudice,  the  violence  of  party, 
and  the  plausible  pleas  of  private  interest,  give  way  to  a 
sense  of  public  utility :  it  shews  that  Time,  which  destroys 
so  much,  can  also  be  a  great  reformer ;  and  it  holds  out  an 
important  document  to  men  of  upright  minds,  who  labour 
for  the  public  good,  not  to  be  discouraged,  though  their  la- 

yerses.  But  it  occurs  to  me  I  have  met  with  an  account  of  them  in  one  of 
our  more  early  classical  critics  (Muretus,  if  I  misUke  not),  and  that  I  also 
gave  an  explanation  of  them  in  the  Monthly  Magazine^  several  years  ago| 
I  forgot  in  what  number.    For  the  lo-o+ii^a,  see  AnthoL  Gra,  L.  €^ 

f  Hist  of  Camb.  VoL  T.  p.  125. 
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bours  may  seem  to  fail  of  success.  Their  faithful  te8timo«% 
nies,  though  dispersed  for  the  time,  may  not  be  lost;  and,  if 
dispersed,  and  ineffective  at  one  period,  they  may  be  pro- 
ductive at  another ;  like  the  seeds,  which  being  carried  from 
a  distance  by  the  winds,  plant  themselves,  as  it  were  of  their 
own  accord,  and,  in  due  season,  vegetate,  and  bring  forth 

■ 

fruit,  without  human  cultivation. 

So  with  respect  to  other  matters  of  equal  importance  with 
public  examinations. 

There  is  a  tide  in  human  affairs^  which  sometimes  goes  and 
returns,  like  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  ocean ;  and  there  is  a 
time  for  all  things  under  the  sun.  On  some  such  principles, 
many  speculatists  have  formed  large  hopes,  and  general 
conclusions,  favourable  to  the  whole  course  and  order  of  hu- 
man society.  From  reasonings  on  what  is  past,  and  expecta^ 
tions  of  something  better,  in  progression,  to  follow,  they  have 
been  borne  forward,  with  a  sort  of  prophetic  scrutiniang  into 
futurity,  supposing  that  even  in  this  disordered,  inconstant, 
tumultuous  world,  all  things  will  be  brought  into  a  salutary, 
pomposed,  quiet  state ; 

ac  toto  saiget  gens  aurea  mando. 

VllCXL.  FOLtlO. 

Some,  on  the  other  hand,  think,  that  such  principles  are 
rather  generally,  than  universally,  true ;  that  such  hopes  are 
rather  formed  benevolently,  than  founded  in  reality.  They, 
at  least,  apprehend,  that  what  depends  on  man'^  nature  and 
enei^es^  and  the  fermeqtationsof  civilized  society,  must  par- 
take of  human  frailties,  and  the  evils  of  civilized  life.  They 
are  prepared  to  say,  and  emphatically,  with  respect  to  many 
things  of  future  occurrence — 

Venient  annis  saecula  seris,  &c. 

Sensca. 

Still,  in  what  relates  to  moral  discipline,  to  natural  and 
civil  right,  (and  man  is  a  moral,  political  animal)  there  ap- 
pear to  diem  to  he,  whether  proceeding  ^from  the  .original 

5 
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tonstitution   of  our  nature,    or  some  unhappy  deviations 
from  iu  perfection,  greater  anomalies,  than  in  the  instuicts 
^and  operations  of  other  animals.     Truth,  according  to  some 
ancient  philosophers,  lies  in  a  straight  line ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  province  of  the  reasoning  faculty  of  man  to  follow 
it;  and  judge  of  it.     But  even  a^lmitting  this,  we  do  not  find 
that  man  views  it  always  in  its  rectilinear,  undeviating  direc- 
tion.   According  to  his  position,  whether  near  or  distant; 
according  to  his  mental  vision^  whether  clear  or  dark ;  ac« 
cording  to  his  moral  sense,  whether  pure  or  mixed,  or  wholly 
corrupt,  man  often  thinks  that  which  is  straight  to  be  crook- 
ed, and  what  is  crooked  straight ;  what  is  great  to  be  small, 
and  what  is  small  great.    There  is  a  striking  analogy  in  this 
respect  between  intellectual  and  material  objects :  for,  as  by 
the  laws  of  optics,  according  to  the  different  lights  whidi 
may  be  cast  on  a  body,  the  different  mediums,  into  which  it 
may  pass,  and  the  different  angles  under  which  it  may  be 
seen,  it  may  be  considered  as  black,  or  white,  or  green,  or 
yellow ;  or  what  is  cylindrical  may  appear  a  plane,  a  circle 
an  ellipsis,  or  a  square  an  oblong ;  so  are  intellectual  objects 
affected  by  men's  different  passions,  interests,  education,  and 
abode.    Hence  the  real  opinions  of  men  are  so  often  in  ex- 
tremes, or  in  opposition ;  and  we  need  not  go  to  the  Anti- 
podes for  examples : 

Ommhu§  in  terris,  quaB  sunt  a  Gadibus  usque 
Anroram  et  Gtnsem,  paoci  digooicere  possiot 
Vera  bona. 

Jut.  Sat.  itt. 

BesideS|  though  our  Creator  has  given  us  the  light  of  rea- 
son, yet  human  ingenuity  has  invented  so  many,  at  least  par- 
tial, extinguishers  of  it,  that  it  is  sometimes  scarcely  visible ; 
and,  where  it  is  seen,  it  is  much  obscured;  or,  in  its  progress, 
it  becomes  liable  both  with  respect  to  those  who  would  ad- 
vance it,  and  those  who  would  receive  it,  to  so  many  ob- 
stacles, so  much  opposition^  to  so  many  perils  and  dangers 
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and  sacrifices  and  persecutions ;  and,  M^here  a  state  of  polity 
was  set  up  wrong  at  first,  or  fell  afterwards  into  decay,  its 
renovation  may  appear  so  hazardous  and  almost  hopeless,— « 
that  men  of  great  knowledge  and  very  sincere  intentions  may 
not  dioos^  to  attempt  proceeding ;  thinking,  that  for  certain 
they  shall  lose  both  their  tioie  and  their  way.  For,  though 
there  are  many  politicians,  there  are  but  few  stoics:  ''  If 
you  wish  to  succeed  in  any  thing/'  says  Epictetus,  "  endure 
for  the  external  circumstances,  which  may  be  in  your  way,  to 
be  thought  a  madman  and  a  fool*.''  Hence  it  is,  that  many 
men,  though  enlightened  and  benevolent,  have  left,  and  have 
even  justified  themselves  for  leaving,  the  straight  strict  line  of 
truth,  and  have  been  content  to  set  down  with  policy  and 
expediency.  Thus  a  traveller,  when  overtaken  by  the  ap- 
proach ef  night,  may  think  it  safer  to  rest  at  a  half-way 
house,  till  the  ensuing  day,  than  to  cut  across  a  forest,^- 
though  he  might  gain  some  miles— should  he  be  in  danger  of 
losing  his  way,  or  of  falling  among  thieves. 

Love  of  fame,  indeed,  has  often  excited  to  bold,  and 
sometimes  useful,  euterprizes,  men  of  no  superior  accom- 
plishments or  extraordinary  virtues.    They  have  rushed  for- 
iKrard,  where  men  of  genius,  through  something  of  modesty, 
would  perhaps  retire.     In  a  scribbling  age,  too,  in  which 
literature  becomes  more  a  matter  of  commercial  speculation, 
than  of  serious  industry,  and  of  personal  conscientious  re- 
search, it  is  not  always  the  same  hand  which  sows,  that 
reaps*    ''  We  have  laboured,  and  others  have  entered  into 
our  labours,"  was  an  qncient  testimony :  and,  on  contem* 
plating  the  state  of  Europe,  from  the  time  of  Wickliffe  to 
the  present,  it  would  be  easy  to  shew,  that  the  men  who 
have  most  enlightened,  liberalized,  and  improved  their  spe- 
cies, have  bi^en  among  the  suspected,  and  proscribed,  the 
persecuted  and  plundered.    A  view  taken  of  thiqgs  as  they 

» 

•  St  wfoxo+rti  Oihftg$  w«o/LuiWTW«iTov  rxrof  «ir»wc  h(m,  w»i  nXi^iof*    En- 
chirid.  Cap.  six. 
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have  been,  (and  things  as  they  are,  will  be  much  tbe  same)  may 
easily  have  damped  the  zeal  of  many  speculative  refonnen. 
But  a  more  affecting  consideration  is,  that  such  m^a  can- 
not always  depend  on  fair  appearances :  unforeseen  phaeno- 
mena  arise;  favourable  ppportunities  pass  away;  and  expec- 
tation grows  weary.  In  the  rnqral,  as  well  as  tbe  natural 
world,  man  has  to  contend  wilii  changeabteness  of  aeasons,  of 
climates,  and  of  weather.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  most  6at« 
tering  hopes  may  prove  abortive,  and  the  labours  of  a  whole 
life  be  defeated  by  the  occurrences  of  a  day :. 

"  The  third  day  comes  a  frosty  a  killing  frosty 
And-*— Dips  the  root.'* 

Suaxspbaeb's  Hbv.  ▼llf. 

/ 

Such  events  are  often  recurring. 

When  Reformation  begins  her  work,  it  is  monstrous  to 
see  her  call  in  Persecution  to  forward  it :  to  view  tbe  hang- 
man in  the  reformer  is  a  most  terrible  phaenomenon;  the 
strangest  Centaur,  half  angel,  and  half  devil!  It  was, 
probably,  not  more  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  love  of 
literary  ease,  than  the  bigotry  of  the  Reformers,  and  the  into- 
lerance of  their  doctrines,  that  kept  the  enlightened  Erasmus 
aloof  from  their  churches :  for,  though  he  held  in  with  the 
papists,  he,  in  some  points,  went  beyond  even  tbe  Protest- 
ants *.  It  was  from  observing  the  course,  which  certain  re- 
'  formers  took,  that  Hobbes.shut  himself  up,  or  exiled  him* 
selfy  taking  Metus  for  his  motto : 


-Mater 


Et  gemioos  peperit  Meftte  Metumq.  simul. 

And  agab, 

Kus  mibi  career  erat,  quo  quamvis  dod  male  clauso 
Intra Wt  beUo  prsetereunte  Metus. 

*  Sea  hia  Treatiiet  de  Ubero  ArhUrh,  dc  OmscriUndii  EpiUatu^  ei  Lmm 
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And  under  this  feeling  it  was,  that  when  an  old  man,  after  all 
his  speculations  and  observations,  he  wrote  a  Latin  poem,  in 
elegiacs,  (Historia  Ecclesiastica)  with  this  motto  prefixed-^ 

*—  Fraudesq.  doliq. 

Ii»idi«q.  et  vie,  et  amor  sceleratiu  habcndi. 

Otid,  MlT. 

• 

J\nd  it  is  in  a  spirit  similar  to  this  that  Milton  speaks,  where, 
after  reprobating  certain  preachers  (reformers),  ''  who  were 
for  setting  up  a  spiritual  tyranny  by  a  secular  power,  to  the 
advancing  their  own  authority  above  the  magistrate,''  (and  he 
veil  knew  his  men)  he  proceeds  thus :  ''  and  well  did  their 
disciples  manifest  themselves  to  be  no  better  principled  than 
their  teachers,  trusted  with  committeeships,  and  other  gain- 
ful offices,  upon  their  commendations  for  zealous  (and  as 
they  sticked  not  to  call  them)  godly  men ;  but  executing  their 
places  like  children  of  the  devil,  unfaithfully, unjustly,  unmer- 
cifully, and,  where  not  corruptly,  stupidly  :  so  that  between 
them,  the  preachers,  and  these,  the  disciples,  there  hath  not 
been  a  more  ignominious  and  mortal  wound  to  faith,  to 
piety,  to  the  work  of  reformation,  nor  more  cause  of  blas- 
phemy given  to  the  cause  of  God  and  Truth,  since  the  first 
preaching  of  reformation.'^ 

So  again,  in  our  own  times,  at  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Revolution,  Humanity  sympathized  with  an  oppressed  nation, 
and  wished  well  to  reformation ;  but  it  startled,  and  grew  pale 
with  horror,  at  the  massacre  of  some  of  the  best  of  men  by 
some  of  the  worst;  of  men  of  intellect,  by  savages;  of  wo- 
men, by  brutes ;  of  innocents,  by  barbarians :  so  that  some 
persons,  men  of  gentler  affections,  though  of  strong  minds, 
trod  back  their  former  steps,  and,  if  they  did  not  abandon 
their  own  measures,  would  have  been  unwilling  to  have  seen 
them  enforced  by  violence  on  their  own  country*! 

Th/ere  in  a  time  when  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  come 
to  a  reckoning,  and  settle  their  accounts. 

*  It  was  evidently  under  this  feeling,  that  the  ingenious  author  of  "  Lec- 
tures on  Political  PrincipleS|''  (on  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Iaws)  and  othet 
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The  Demon  of  Destruction  baa  been  glutted  i  The  eagk 
has  not  been  famished  for  want  of  blood  1  There  is  no 
room  left  for  exclaiming^ 

The  famibh'd  eagle  fcreams  and  passes  by  I 

But  the  dove  (if  I  may  be  indulged  in  these  fancies)  has  re« 
turned  with  the  olive-branch  of  peace.    The  princes  of  Eu- 
rope have  been  forming  alliances ;  the  whole  world  is  at  rest 
The  time  of  peace,  after  a  long  war,  furnishes  materiali 
for  much  thought ;  for  recollections  which  follow  close  upon 
sufferings;  for  calculations,  which  arise  from  experience. 
Whatever  too  may  be  the  effect  of  revolutionary  measures  on 
futurity,  yet  they  may  have  so  frightful  an  aspect  on  present 
times,  as  to  prevent  impartial  examination.     Some  reforms^ 
therefore,  are  better  conducted  in  peaceful  times,  by  friendlj 
conference,  and  by  benevolent  concessions,  than  amid  the 
violence  of  civil  tumult,  the  havoc  of  desolation,  and  the 
distractions  of  war.     Some  of  the  people  of  Europe  have 
been  inquiring  for  constitutions,  or  improving  their  old  ones ; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  from  discussions  on  our  criminal  laws, 
on  our  prison  discipline,  on  the  Scotch  burghs,  and  public 
abuses,  there  is  much  of  a  similar  feeling  in  England ;  and,  it 
may  be  hoped,  that  our  English  universities  cannot  but  par- 
take of  it:  for  a  university  may  have  too  many  priidleges 
both  for  their  own  satisfaction, and  for  the  public  utility;  and 
the  English  seem  to  have  one  at  least  too  much,  which  i^ 
Subscription  to  strange  Articles  at  the  time  of  taking  D^iees 
— a  serious  evil,  and  an  oppression  it  b,  though  it  has  found 
its  place  among  our  Privileges^.  It  does  notoccur^  thattliere 
could  be  a  more  fsivourable  period  for  discussing  this  matter 
than  the  present.    It  has  been  seen  elsewhere,  that  jl  did  not 

similar  WorVs,  pablisbed  at  the  close  of  Life  (I610)»  Prepftrateff 
to  Political  Reformers;  aooDymooSy  bat  written  by  Mr.  David  Wilfii 
*  Tbe  late  celebrated  Polish  prioce»  Poniatowski,  left  Cambridfe 
tnrely,  because  be  coald  not  enjoy  Uie  faU  benefit  of  our  Unif ert itf « 
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enter  into  the  views  of  the  oiigiDal  founders  of  our  colleges : 
our  present  form  was  introduced  at  a  particular  period^  and  for . 
a  particular  occasion :  it  may^  and  must,  in  time  be  abolished* 
It  was  only,  at  best,  a  temporary  expedient :  and  this^  as  was 
observed  before^  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Paley. 

Some  of  the  Govemmeuts  of  Europe^  particularly  Rus* 
sia,  Prussia^  and  France,  are  reading  to  us,  at  present,  Lec- 
tures on  liberality,  as  America  has  long  since,  in  regard  to 
leaving  academical  institutions  in  a^ree  state :  so  did  ancient 
Athens* ;  and  the  excellent  words  of  the  present  Emperor  of 
Russia,  addressed  to  the  Deputies  of  Livonia,  on  confirm* 
ing  their  new  constitution,  deserve  not  only  to  be  mentioned, 
but  to  be  treasured  up  in  our  memories;  and  they  will,  no 
doubt,  excite  in  many  bosoms  correspondent  feelings.-— 
^'  You  have  acted  in  the  spirit  of  our  age  ;  in  which  liberal 
principles  alone  can  found  the  happiness  of  nations." 

Every  effect  must  have  a  cause,  and  is  commensurate  with 
it^  proceeding  from  it  by  settled,  general  laws ;  and  human 
affairs  often  form  a  regular  chain,  in  which  one  link  so  visibly 
follows  that  which  precedes  it,  that  men,  combining  present 
appearances  with  past  experience,  may  fisurly  reason  upon  them, 
and,  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  may,  and,  in  innumerable 
instances,  must, and  ought,  to  act  upon  them.  Hence,  Christ 
renaonstrates  with  the  Pharisees,  ^^  Ye  can  discern  the  face  of 
the  sky,  but  can  ye  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  ?"  The 
allusion  is  to  the  zncient  prognostics,  which  was  formed  into  a 
science  in  the  East  by  astronoiners  and  astrologers,  and  the 
sign  alluded  to  by  Christ,  is  so  obvious,  as  to  have  passed 
into  the  proverbial  language  of  most  nations,  as  well  as  into 
that  of  the  Jewsf  • 

«  ThQcy4idet  de  BeL  Pelop.  L.  11,  C.  4f. 

f  Hence,  in  the  French^ 

Le  rouge  soir,  et  blanc  matin 

Font  rejoair  le  Pelerin* 

In  the  Italian,  too, 

Sera  rosa,  et  nigro  matino 

Allegra  il  Pelegrino. 
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But,  though  intellectual  existences^  as  well  as  matmal, 
have  what  the  ancients  called  their  natural  destiny ,  by  which 
they  meant  the  will  and  purpose  of  God ;  and,  though  ^  the 
obedience  of  creatures/' as  Hooker  well  expresses  i^  ^^unCo  the 
Law  of  Nature,  is  the  stay  of  the  whole  world/'  yet  widi  re- 
spect to  both  we  are  liable,  through  our  ignorance  of  causes, 
to  prejudge  concerning  effects ;  we  may  form  conclusions  too 
hastily,  because  we  may  see  too  imperfectly ;— though  male* 
rial  agents,  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  various  elements 
which  move  blindly,  yet  appear  to  act  more  uniformly,  con- 
stantly, and  visibly,  to  a  certain  end :  hence,  there  is  a  time 
for  spreading  the  sails  to  the  winds,  and  a  time  for  not  ven- 
turing on  the  ocean;  a  time  for  sowing,  and  a  time  for 
reaping. 

• 
l»  Aioc  nin  neara  itifa^fAtiM  vafvoBt  xttrat, 

•^  AtATUS. 

Though  even  these  often  defeat  human  expectations. — 

But  man,  .though  rational,  by  moving  voluntarify,  acts,  if 
not  less  constantly,  and  according  to  law,  yet  less  intelligiUj: 
what  various  caprices,  opinions,  passions,  and  interests! 
what  stubborn  prejudices!  what  hasty  judgments!  what  rash 
resolves !  what  premature  expectations !  together  with  what 
unforeseen  hasty  external  contingencies,  conspire  against 
what,  in  human  affairs,  is  only  ior  possibility,  and  not  in 
act! 

And  alsoy  in  the  Eaglisb, 

Ad  eveniiig  red  and  a  morning  gray 
Is  a  Bare  sign  of  a  fine  day. 

Similar,  also,  is  that  of  Aratus. 

El  Vo  fjuj  amrtftXoc  ^a«rr«i  ^oeu  Eo-iri^iMc, 

nXqTie?  if'iixwo'if  t^iv9ttfg  w  ai  (juOm  j^ 
Au((M  ov^*rari  yt/xri  n^ir^fUHf  t/fTMo.    . 

Vid.  eilam  VirgU.  L.  l  r.  438,  &e. 
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These  interferences  and  interruptions  seem,  yet  only  seem, 
to  break  the  natural  tendencies  of  things,  by  the  intercourse 
of  man  with  man;  nay,  between  man  and  himself;  for  men, 
at  one  period  of  life,  differ,  according  to  their  different  pro- 
pensities, pursuits,  and  convictions,  even  from  themselves, 
at  another.  When  to  this  account  be  added  the  various 
movements  of  society  and  the  world,  things  may  become  infi- 
nitely coniiised,  perplexed,  disfigured,  and  precarious.  There 
may  be  a  perturbation  of  the  elements,  a  shaking  of  the  hea-^ 
vens;  'and,  out  of  it,  from  its  proper  cause,  its  proper  effect 
must  arise :  yet  causes,  in  their  progress,  may  so  intermix 
or  clash  with  causes,  that  events  may  not  correspond  to 
appearances,  and  may  defy  all  calculations;  while  the 
brightest  hopes,  notwithstandmg  man's  sincerity,  and  la- 
bour, and  zeal,  and  all  external  probabilities,  may  expire 
suddenly  like  the  glow-worms,  that  glisten  in  the  dark,  but 
^hich  disappear  tfs  the  moonlight  passes  over  them,  and 
with  the  approach  of  day,  quite  vanish. 

Hence  it  is  that  plans  of  reform  often  terminate  like  a 
fairy  tale,  or  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream ;  all  revelry  and 
mockery:  . 

Aod,  thro'  this  distempenitare,  we  see 
The  ■easoBS  alter,  hoary-headed  frottf 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  summer  rose. 
And  on  old  Hyem's  chin,  and  icy  crown 
An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer-buds 
Is.  as  in  mock*ry,  set. 

SHAKSSPBARI. 

Yet,  at  no  period,  is  man  to  be  justified  in  indifference  to 
Truth,  or  to  Justice  and  Benevolence :  and  indeed  his  extre- 
mity may  open  "unexpected  opportunities,  new  channels,  for 
their  course.  It  has  been  hinted  above,  that  we  live  in  a 
time  of  peace,  though  not  of  prosperity.  This  we  are 
prevented  from  adding,  through  the  state  of  our  trade  and 
commerce,  md,  consequently,  of  our  agriculture^  as  well 
as  of  <Hir  public  finances :  they  will  not  allow  us  to  add 
thia :  a  prodigious  taxation  ma«t  occasion  an  unuaual,  a  uni« 
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versal  depression ;  and  this  declaration  is  made  b;  the  puUic 
voice;  it  is  witnessed  by  the  public  feeUng.  Such  visita- 
tions alone,  unassisted  by  other  reasons,  are  very  powerful 
exhortations.  For,  though  some  individuals,  as  well  as  bo- 
dies of  men,  are  less  affected  .by  public  calamities,  than 
others,  yet  not  being  estranged  from  the  common  civil  rela- 
tions, they  are  not  exempted  from  the  common  sympathies ; 
rather,  by  their  more  favourable  situations,  they  seem  called 
upon  to  more  beneficent  actions:  the  less  they  have  to  feel  or 
fear  for  themselves,  the  more  they  ought  to  feel  for  their 
country. 

This  seems  to  be  the  condition  of  those,  who  more  gene- 
rally compose  the  legislature  of  the  country,  and  of  our  Uni- 
versities. The  latter  enjoy  endowments,  proceeding  from  the 
wealth  of  their  ancient  Founders  and  Benefactors,  together 
with  privileges,  favourable  to  the  quiet  pursuit  of  literature, 
and  secured  to  them  by  the  legislature  of  die  kingdom :  the 
former,  many  of  diem,  great  landed  estates,  with  rank  and 
distinctions,  originally  conferred,  as  grants  from  the  crown, 
or  the  legislatorial  authority,  and  the  rest,  most  of  them,  as 
inheritances  from  their  predecessors.     Should  their  situa- 
tion be  that  of  repose  and  mere  self-enjoyment ;  or  of  any 
feelings  merely  personal  ?     '^  What  do  ye  more  than  others?^ 
Such  persons,  being  more  in  a  state  of  ease  and  security  than 
the  bulk  of  mankind,  have,  proportionably,  more  leisure  for 
prudent  thought,   more  motives  to   examine  into  what  is 
wrong,  more  reasons  for  establishing  what  is  right ;  and^  in- 
deed, what  is  a  more  natural  character  for  men,  peculiarly 
privileged,  endowed  and  distinguished,  in  any  nation,   than 
that  of  representatives  of  them  i  What  more  appropriate  and 
honourable,  in  a  government  constituted  like  ours,  tfaao  diat 
of  Trustees  for  the  public  interest  f     Were  we  to  go  into  the 
origin  of  certain  property,  the  nature  of  certain  privilq;es^  the 
assignation  of  certain  grants,  and  the  sources  of  certain 
wealth,  from  which  ancient  institutions  were  or^ioally  de- 
rived,  such  questions  might  be  shaped  into  arguments,  to  en- 
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force  humane  reflectionsi  and  public  spirit.  But  such  ar- 
guments mighty  perhaps^  seem  to  be  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance; and  there  are  those,  which  lie  nearer  home,  and  in 
our  bosoms,  even  from  our  common  relation,  our  common 
sympathies  and  our  common  nature.  We  have  one  parent, 
and  one  common  pursittt,  that  of  truth  and  benevolence ; 
and,  though  we  may  be  well-wishers  to  the  comforts,  the  in- 
terests, and  honour  of  literary  institutions,  yet,  should 
there  esist  in  them  any  thing  which  intrudes  on  conscience, 
on  liberty,  on  reason,  and  religion,  they  should  pause  be- 
fore they  say  of  that,  Esto  perpetuum ! 


•      AD  JOHANNEM   PERKINS, 

ASTROLOOUM    CANTABRIOIEMSEM. 

The  following  lines  are  not  original,  but  extracted  from 
Vincent  Bpume^s  Poem  at i  A,  a  work  too  well  known, 
and  justly  appreciated,  to  require  any  eulogium  here. 
Mr.  Bounie,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  proper  place,  was 
formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  This  circum- 
stance, in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  lines, 
renders  any  apology  unnecessary  for  inserting  them  ia 
our  Cambridge  Fragments. 

LUSIT,  amabiliter  lusit  Fortuna  jocosa, 

Et  tunc,  siquando,  tunc  oculata  fuit ; 
Ciim  tibi,  Johannes,  Newtoni  *  sternere  tectum, 

Cilim  tibi  Musseum  verrere  Diva  dedit. 
Nam  dum  iUe  intentus  sCudiis  ccelestibus  haesit, 

Concipiens  ambos  mente  capace  polos ; 
Quant&  cum  stellis  3tell8e,  curoque  orbibus  orbes,  • 

Harmonic  servent,  quoque  tenore,  vices: 
Impete  quo  cursum  acceleret  per  inane  Cometes, 

Urgeat  ut  rapidam  praecipitetque  fugam  : 
HflBc  IUe  expendens  animo,dum  Schemata  docta 

Format,  &  ad  numeros  grande  reducit  opus ; 

*  /sooct  Newlwi,  £q.  Aur.  oojus  Fama  longiori  annotatioqe  non  eget. 
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Tu  quoqo^  cognatua  BUMis,  Maitiqae  Joviqiie, 

Mercurio  &  Veneri,  non  rudis  hospea  eras : 
Tuque  Genethliacas  soUera  quadrare  tabellaa, 

Felix  natalis  necne  ait  bora,  docea ; 
Quo  junclum  affectu  fuerit  cum  aidere  aidus, 

«Quo,  legia,  aapectu  rea  homineaque  regat. 
Tuque  etiam,  ioterprea  fatorum,  &  minciua  aatris, 

Callidua  sthereaa  ea  reaerare  domoa. 
Quern  meritia  Foituna  tuia  indulait  honoren^ 

O  ade6  illuatii  digne  miniater  hero ! 
Quia  non  invideat  frater  libi  muneria  illud  I 

Quia  tua  non  laudet  aidera  9*^»p«^f ' 
Ciim  Muaia  Muaae  famulantur,  &  Artibua  Artea, 

Majori  (ut  fas  eat)  obaequioaa  minor; 
Nee  melior  lex  eat,  nee  conVenientior  aequo, 

Quiim  aiet  Astronomo  aervua  ut  Astrologua. 


TO  A  LADY, 

RBQUESTINO    aOME    TERSEa    ON   THE    BIRTH   OF   HER 

SIBTER's    FlRaT-BORN   CHILD. 

N.  i).  The  following  lines  belong  to  another  place  in 
the  Fragments,  but  were,  through  inadvertence, 
omitted. 

Damzell,  right  wel  ye  wot(1),  that  I  of  yore(2) 

Forlome  (2)  the  hillea,  and  plainea,  and  ailver  apringea^ 
And  oaten  pipe,  a  fon  (3)  at  tuneful  lore. 

And  now  am  close  (4) — ^ypent  o'er  auncient  thinges; 
(Eld  (5)  that  mought  michel  muse,  is  slowe  to  aing) 

Stil  ye,  as  in  dispite,  persyste  to  saie. 

My  sister^s  newe-bom  sonne  fit  subject  bringea : 

Colin,  be  once  againe,  aa  whilome  gaie. 

The  litell  iTenne(6)  ia  come,  and  qlaymea  your  roonde- 
laie. 

(1)  Know.  (2)  LoDff  tince  forsook. 

(3)  Fool.  (4)  Cloie  ooofined  OTtr. 

(6)  Age,  or  old  age.  (6)  Stnuiger. 
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Heare  tho'(1)  my  roundelaie;  or  rather  heare 

What  youthly  I  heard  by  broMroe  Sibyl  sung^ 
Beside  an  iinpe,(2)  y*rock'd  by  moder  deare; 

Wbyles  I,  as  fix'd  by  spel,  y-wondriog  hung, 
To  weet  (3)    what  wysdome  flowed  from  Beldame's  (4) 
tongue. 
The  powers  of  hearbes  ahee  coulliy  (5)  als  (6)  fortunes 
told ;       , 
And  no  we  fro  (7)  meddled  (7)  hearbes  shee  juices  pr<^st 
In  mazer  (8)  mirke  and  brade;  and  eke  (9)  shee  foH'd 
Upwardes  her  blacke  bold  eyen,  as  with  Heav'n's  counsels 
blest. 

■ 

The  juices  meynt,  (10)  shee  ever  and  anon 
Into  hem  dipt  her  finger,  and,  eche  time 
With  fixt  arch  eie  prophetic  gazing  on, 
Touch'd  that  Impe's  face,  redding  (11)    a  charmed 
rime— 
f'  —With  Genius  ra^,  (12)  but  ne  too  hie  to  climbe — 

''  —With  so  moche  richesse,  as  a  wight  mought  crave— 
«  —With  wizzards  (13)  Lear,  (13)  but  moe  (14)  of  mo- 
therr  (15)  Sense — 
"  — With  so  much  beautie,  as  a  man  neede  have — 
f'  — ^And  witt,  that  ne  can  give  no  honest  heart  offence. 


'*  A  warrfare  brave,  but  ne  (16)  in  bloodie  field 
"  (In  vallie  lowlie  lyves  lyfe's  lustie  (17)  tree) 
"  — Caution  to  warre  with  daunger,  dreed  (18)  to  yield 


(I)  Then.                (2)  Child,  or  babe.  (3)  To  tliiDk. 

(4)  Dame's.            (6)  Knew.  (6)  AUo. 

(7)  From  mixt.       (8)  A  basket  or  bowl,  dirty  and  broad. 

(9)  Also.                (10)  Being  mixt.  (11)  Uttering. 

( 12)  Earlj.             (13)  Wise-man's  Learning.  (14)  More. 

(16)  Native,  common  sense.           (16)  Not.  (17)  Vigorous. 

(18)  Fear, 
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*'  — In  Love's  sweet  Faerie- Lond  awhyle  to  bee— 
''  Tho  gang.(l)  to  Hymen's  court  with  buxom  {2)  glee. 

*'  Lo !  in  the  welkin  (3)  bryghte  a  bickeryng  (4)  cloud ; 
"  Joyaunce  (5)  aye  (6)  linckt  (7)  with  bale  (7),  pleasaunce 
**  with  payne ; 
''  Musyc  mote  han  its  notes  both  lowe  and  lowde;  ' 

"  And   Lyfe  is  an  excheat  (8) ;    and   Death  to   all   gives 
«  shrowd."  (9) 

Tho  louting  (10)  revrendly  with  matron  grace, 

Shee  took  the  gentle  parent  by  the  houd  (11); 
And  castyng  (12)  with  prophetic  eyne  (IS)  her  face, 

Sain'd  mystic  (14)  meanings,  but  in  language  blond: — 
*' Thilke  (15)  impe  ben  true-love's  gage,  (16)    if  ryghtc  I 
"  trace: 

''  Heart  linckt  with  heart,  and  mind  with  mind  agree; — 
"  Lyfe  is  a  traveil  (17);  keepe  peregall  (J 8)  pace ; 

"  Thus  your  true-lover's  knott  entrayled  (19)  bee, 
'*  Wyles  I  a  priestesse  stond,  and  againe  niarrie  yee. 

^'  And  take  this  ring,  fro  faerie  lond  y brought; 
^'  And  it  so  charmed  been,  as  fewe  may  tel ; 
Your  linger  ring  (20)  with  ilk,  ne  less  your  thought ; 
Use  it  ne  wrong,  and  ilk  wil  use  ye  wel : 


It 


(1)  Then  go.  (2)  Yielding.  (3)  Sky. 

(4)  Quivering,  or  moving  backwards  and  forward*. 

(5)  Joy.  (6)  Always,  (7)  Linked  with  sorrow. 

(8)  Or  escheat,  a  law  term ;  it  means  lands,  or  goods,  and  profits  of  any 
kind,  that  fall  to  a  lord  within  his  manor  by  forfeiture. 

(9)  Shelter.  ( 10)  Then  bowing.  (1 1)  Haod. 
(12)  Trying.                     (13)  Eye.                     (14)  Said  mysterioas. 
(15)  This  child  be,  or  is.                                     (16)  Pledge. 

(17)  Travail,  journey.  (18)  Equal,  even. 

(19)  Twisted.  ^  (20)  Encircle, 
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'*  Heales  deadly  bale,  I  weet ;  (1)  and  sooth  (2)  can  quel 
''  That  inborn  feend  (3) ;   sprights  (4)   itt  can  putt  to 

"  flyghte, 
The  cay  tiffs  (5)  of  thb  world,  and  broode  of  bell ; 
Y-8predd3  hi  dungeon  dark  a  cheary  lyght ; 
And   into   distant  dayes  deigns  (6)    straunge   seraphic 
sight. 


€€ 

€t 

ti 


**  I  drem'd  a  dreme — oh !  sweete  dame,  what  a  dreme ! 

'^  Beares,  gryfons,  tygers,  lyons,  rampant  soche  (7) 
*'  In  forme ;  with  foregne  blood  yet  swelt,  they  seme 

''  Bursting  amaiue(8)y  and  1  ywonder'd  moche(9); 
"  Yet  moe(lO),  to  see  them  live,  as  by  some  touch 

**  Of  Demogorgon,  (11)  and  forfyghte  up-spring; 
''And  they  wil  fyghten;    wo  (12)  worth  (1^)   each  one's 
"  clutch ! 

"  Ne  heede  hem,  dame ;  I  plyghte  mee  by  thilke  ring, 
''  Soche  (IS)  fyghtes  (IS)   shall  ne'er  your  Impe  into  no 
''  daunger  bring. 

'^  On  a  blacke  mountain's  side  a  Dragon  drere  (14) 

**  His  long  long  length  y-spredd ;  dreadful  to  see } 
'^  To  warre  no  needes  beseme  him  to  requere(15); 
Yet  cause  and  umpire  of  that  warre  was  hee ; 

( I )  Kdow.  (2)  In  tratb,  or  truly. 

(3)  Original  sin,  called  by  some  the  sin  of  being  born. 

(4)  Spirits.  (5)  Villains. 
(6)  Voachsafes,  gives.                (7)  Such. 

(8)  With  vehemence,  or  violence. 

(9)  Much.  (10)  More. 

(U)  And  the  dreaded  name 
Of  Demogorgon. 

PuraOUe  Uuty  B.  11,  90 1, 

( 1 2)  Cursed  is.  (13)  Such  fighU. 

(14)  Dreadful.    .  (16)  Require.         .       -      .- 


it 
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^  And  he  itt  kent  (1),  I  wot,  with  ravenous  glee, 
'^  And  held  in  clutch  a  globe,  ywrougfat  ivith  gold, 

**  Which  salvage  beastes  eied  mochil  greedilee  :— 
''  There  the  world's  valour,  sweet  dame,  ye  behold: 

^That  prize  been  theirs;  long  live  your  Impe  for  virtue 
^  bold!" 


Lady,  yf  my  so^g  flows  not  as  of  yore. 

Know,  Colin  now  nis  (2)  Colin  never  more ; 

He  mote  (3)  ne,  con  ne,  (4)  pipe,  as  heretofore : 

Weleaway!(5)  leave  seely(6)  olde  man,  to  muse  on  aun- 

cient  lore. 

D. 


(I)  Saw. 

(2)  Is  not. 

(3)  Must  not 

(4)  Cannot. 

(5)  Alu. 

(6)  Simple. 

THE  EMB. 


•MUIAKO  AK»  VAUJtVf 
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A  Gbvtleman^  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  habits  of 
m^  life  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  whose  learned  father  was 
the  patron  of  my  early  days,  once  suggested,  as  all  my 
writings  were  out  of  print,  or  at  least  none  on  sale,  the  pro<^ 
priety  of  oiy  printing  a  complete  edition  of  them,  in  a  uniforoi, 
corrected  forqi*  Such  an  idea  had  most  certainly  never 
entered  my  own  mind ;  but  on  stating  the  suggestion  of  my 
friend  to  two  or  three  other  friends,  it  seemed  to  be  much  in 
uoisoii  also  with  their  partialities.  There  were  not  wanting, 
indeed,  reasons,  which  rendered  si^ch  A  scheme  very  agreeable 
to  my  own  inclination.  For  a  persop  engaged  for  a  series  of 
years  in  literary  pursuits,  which  have  much  interested  him,  is 
apt,  on  looking  back,  to  consider  the  dates  of  his  publications 
as  so  many  epochs  in  the  history  of  his  life,  and  to  feel  some- 
what like  a  renewal  of  his  strength,  and  a  repetition  of  hi? 
former  days.  There  is  some  pleasure,  too,  to  be  derived  ut 
recollections,  that  where  a»y  publications  have  been  on  sub- 
jects that  are  unpopular,  they  have  been,  at  lea^t,  honour* 
able,  and  to  have  been  able  to  prove,  from  the  testimony  of 
very  learned  and  excellent  men  in  different  departments  of 
literary  and  public  life,  that  they  have  been  useful.  Ther0 
is,  too,  sometimes  a  satisfaction  in  asserting  your  juat  rights, 
Tfcus,  in  certain  cases,  wber^  my  deugns  have  been  fore* 
atalled  through  my  own  simplicity,  or  my  writings  have  beep 
copiously  imbibed,  for  the  purposes  of  those  who  excel  in 
drawing  out  of  other  people's  wells,  with  no  acknowledg- 
ments, I  should  have  been  able  to  shew,  by  dates  and  other 
marks,  as  I  have  testimonies  from  the  writers  thems/elves,  that 
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however  ready  I  have  been,  on  all  occasions,  by  referring  Co 
my  proper  authorities,  to  acknowledge  obligations,  I  owe 
nothing  to  them.  These  and  other  reasons  would  have  ren- 
dered an  attendance  on  the  press,  by  republishing  my  writ- 
ings, in  the  decline  of  life,  a  somewhat  pleasing  task. 

Still  there  would  be  obvious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such 
an  undertaking :  for,  to  say  nothing  of  my  present  engage- 
ments, my  writings  have  been  numerous,  the  expenses  at- 
tending a  republication  would  not  be  small,  and  my  health  is 
not  the  best.  The  utmost  I  can  calculate  on  is  a  probable 
completion  of  my  poetical  works,  with  the  Critical  Kasays 
appertaining  to  them,  and  the  volumes  on  Public  Libraries, 
announced  by  me  many  years  ago :  and,  perhaps,  these  de- 
signs are  more  than  I  shall  be  able  to  execute ;  for,  though  I 
have  the  materials  by  me  in  memoranda,  amidst  a  chaos  of 
papers,  I  have  the  composition  to  begin.  These  researches 
consist  of  remarks  on  public  libraries,  accounts  of  curious 
books  and  MSS.,  with  extracts  from  them  made  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  years,  during  which  I  found  oppor- 
tunities for  visiting  most  of  the  principal  public  libraries  in 
England  and  Scotland. 

But,  whatever  may  be  my  wishes,  or  my  failures,  1  shall 
be  happy,  if  able  to  give  the  least  satisfaction  to  others ; 
and  shall  therefore  present  them  with  such  an  account  of 
my  writings,  as  will,  perhaps,  be  ample  enough  to  meet  their 
wishes,  witliout  exposing  the  Author  to  any  dangers  or  diffi- 
culties :  and  it  will  be  seen  that  as  all  my  writings  are  out  of 
print,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  History  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  following  list  is  not  published  with  a  view  of  pro- 
moting the  sale  of  them.  One  inducement  has  prevailed  on 
me  of  a  nature  quite  distinct,  and  to  make  it  on  the  plan 
which  I  propose  to  adopt.  Many  years  ago,  several  learned 
and  estimable  friends  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  publishing 
a  History  of  my  own  Life.  But,  if  I  felt  little  inclination  to 
follow  their  advice  during  their  lives,  when  their  partialities 
could  hold  out  some  inducements,  it  is  not  likely  that  I 
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should  undertake  it  now.     The  following  list  of  my  publica- 
tions and  writings  is,  perhaps,  the  only  attempt,  which  I  shall 
make  in  this  way,  and  the  present,  probably,  the  only  oppor- 
tunity left  me  of  making  even  that.     It  is  confessed,  it  will 
be  made  as  well  to  gratify  my  own  feelings  and  recollections, 
as  to  meet  the  wishes  of  others.     It  is  offered  in  the  form 
(to  borrow  a  word  from  a  respectable  modern  author)  of  a 
Reminiscence.    It  will  contain  as  well,  a  list  both  of  publi- 
cations made  with  the  author's   name,  and  of  anonymous 
ones,  (which  are  as  numerous),    but  by  the  same  writer, 
as  an  account  of  my  unfinished  writings  *  now  among  my 
papers,  (some  of  which  were  once  designed  for  publica- 
tion) and  of  such  as  have  been  printed  or  written  at  inter- 
vals, during  my  engagements  in  the  present  work. 

*  Among  which  are,  Diialogues  on  the  Discipline  and  Religion  of  Public 
Schools,  and  a  Translation  of  Plutarch^s  Treatise,  IIcpi,  tirwy  Sci  rov  ycor 
jToirj/jutruv  aKov€w, — intended  for  a  proposed  Translation  of  the  Moral  Trea- 
tises of  Plutarch,  in  which  Mr.  Wakefield,  Dr.  Edwards,  editor  of  Plutarch's 
Treatise  de  Pueris  Edncandis,  Mr.  Northmore,  Translator  of  Plutarch's 
treatise  on  the  Distinction  between  a  Friend  and  Flatterer;  Mr.  Taylor, 
Translator  of  Plato*s  and  Aruitotle's  Works,  and  Mr.  Beloe,  Translator  of 
Herodotus,  had  undertaken  to  engage.  The  project  failed,  partly  through 
the  corrupted  state  of  the  Greek  texty  previously  to  a  subseqaent  edition 
of  Plutarch's  Morals  by  Wyttenbach;  and  partly  through  want  of  due  en- 
couragement from  the  bookseller,  to  whom  the  proposals  were  made  for 
£500,  who  at  length  declined  them. 


LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  AND  WRITINGS. 

BY    G.   DYER. 

Au  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Subscription  to  the  SQ 
Articles.  Printed  at  St.  Ives,  Huntingdonshire.  8vo. 
1789;  but  without  place  or  date.     Published  at  Cambridge. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Subscription  to  the  39 
Articles,  in  Reference  to  the  Natural  Rights  of  Mankind; 
to  the  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind ;  to  the  Principles  of 
the  British  Constitution;  and  to  the  Doctrines  and  Pre- 
cepts of  Christianity.     Second  Edition ;   with  Corrections 
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and   many  Additions.   8vo.     179^     J«  Johnson  and  Co., 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 

Poemfry  consisting  of  Odes  and  Elegies.  4to.  179^     I>o. 

The  Complaints  of  the  Poor  People  of  England ;  con- 
taining  Remarks  on  Government — Defects  of  the  English 
Government  as  to  Representation— tfa«  Ignorance  of  the 
Poor,  and  the  Imperfection  of  the  Laws — Disproportion 
between  Crimes  and  Punishments — Capital  Pkmishmests— 
the  Royal  Household,  and  Public  Expenditure — the  Gfatirch 
— ^the  Law  Courts— the  Army — ^ihe  Navy — Schools — ^Poor- 
Rates,  and  Poor  Houses — Public  Hospitals — Prisons- 
Feudal  and  Seignoral  Rights — Labourers  and  Manufactu- 
rers, &c.  8vo.  1793.  Ridgway.  The  first  edition  was 
without  the  author^s  name. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Benevo- 
lence; being  a  Sequel  to  The  Complaints  of  the  Poor.  8vo. 
1795,    Kearsley. 

An  Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  oti  Aie  Doc- 
trine of  Libels  and  the  Office  of  Jurors.     1799- 

An  Account  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  State  of  the 
Convicts ;  compiled  from  the  Journal  of  one  who  aaiM  in 
the  Royal  Admiral,  May  1792,  and  the  Journals  of  Grover- 
nors  Philip,  Hunter,  &c.  With  some  Preliminary  Remarks, 
and  a  Sketch  of  the  Character  of  Thomas  Fysche  Palmer, 
B.  D.,  late  Senior  Fellow  of  Queen's  Colfege,  Cambiidge. 
1794*     Ridgway. 

N.  B.  The  Author  was  led  into  A  few  mistakes  by  the 
above  Journal,  as  well  as  by  Oovemors  Philip's  and 
Hunter's  Historical  Account  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
othera.  Subsequent  accounts  have  proved,  that,  though  the 
facts  stated  by  them  were  true  at  the  time,  their  appre- 
hensions, relative  to  the  future  condition  of  tbe  colony, 
which  is  now  most  iourishing,  were  groundless. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Robert  Robinson, 
hte  Mmi9t(^r  of  the  Dissenting  Odngregation  in  St.  An- 
drew's Parish,  Cambridge.   8vo.     1796.     RMwnaoo. 
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The  Poet's  Fate,  a  Poetical  Dialogue;  with  a  Preface 
and  Notes.     1st  Edit.  1797— €d  ed.  1797.     Robinson. 

An  English  Prologue  and  Epilogue  (with  a  Preface  and 
Notes)  to  the  Latin  Comedy  of  Ignoraanis,  written  iii  the 
Heign  of  Jaihes  I.  by  George  Ruggle,  formerly  Fellow  of 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge*    1 797*     These  are  satirical  poems. 

Poems.  8vo.  1801.  With  the  Poet's  Fate  re-edited, 
witb  three  other  parts,  and  numerous  notes.  Longman  &  Co. 

Poems  and  Critical  Essays.    2  vols.  12mo.    1809.     Do. 

Poetics;  or,  a  Series  of  Poems  and  Disquisitions  on 
Poetry^  2  vols.  Bvo.     Hunter.     1812. 

These  volumes  were  intended  to  be  completed  in  4  vols, 
as  a  sort  of  systematic  work^  cohsisting  of  poems  and  poe- 
tical disquisitions;  but  the  plan  was  broken  in  upon,  thougti 
without  any  want  of  materials,  at  the  time,  by  other  en- 
gagements. 

The  several  volumes  of  the  above  poems  are  not  entirely 
new  and  distinct  works,  many  of  those  poems  in  the  volumes 
which  followed  being  in  those  which  preceded:  so  thai,  by 
omissioiis,  additions,  alterations,  sometimes  perhaps  for  the 
worse,  most  of  the  above  volumes  cannot  be  called  either 
new  works,  or  ne\v  editions  of  former  ones. 

History  of  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Camibridge; 
including  Notices  of  Founders  and  Eminent  Men.  With 
En^avings  of  the  Colleges  and  Public  Buildings,  by  Greig. 
2  Vols.  8vo.  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  and 
Green.     Price  Two  Guineas. 

An  Address  to  the  Subscriberls  lo  the  Privileges  of  dbe 
University  of  Cambridge.     18fid. 

The  Privileges  of  the  University  of  Cambridge;  containing 
Charters,  Bulls,  Statutes,  8cc.,  in  Chronological  Order^  &€%, 
from  authentic  Documents ;  with  vfirious  Appendices  to  the 
History  of  the  University  and  Colleges*  2  Vols.  8vo.  18M. 
Price  Two  Gkuneas.  Longman^  H  urst,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Green,  Paternoster  Row ;  P^yne,  St.  James's  Street ; 
and  Hunter,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 

This  list)  as  hinted  above,  being  intended  as  a  sboft  liti^- 
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rary  memoir,  the  following  writings  (in  periodical  and  other 
works),  many  without  a  name,  but  all  by  the  same  author, 
are  noticed. 

A  few  Reports  of  Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons 
during  Mr.  Pitt's  Administration.  In  the  Gazetteer,  now 
extinct.  With  a  few  Poems,  and  Pieces  in  Prose,  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle. 

A  Series  of  Critiques,  in  the  Analytical  Review,  (edited 
by  the  late  Mr.  Johnson)  for  about  three  years — on  Bruck- 
er's  History  of  Philosophy,  as  abridged  by  Dr.  Enfield : 
a  Vols.  4to.  1791 — on  the  Fac-Simile  of  the  Beza  Greek 
MS.  (at  Cambridge)  and  Latin  Prolegomena,  by  Dr.  Kip- 
ling ;  folio — on  Dr.  Marsh's  Translation  of  Michaelis's  In- 
troduction to  the  New  Testament,  4  Vols.  8 vo.  1793— on 
the  Ecclesiastical  Researches  of  Mr.  liob.  Robinson ;  4to. 
— on  the  Second  Part  of  Mr.  Paine's  Rights  of  Man,  and 
on  various  other  Theological  and  Political  Tracts. 

For  nearly  the  same  time,  and,  in  part,  during  the  same 
period,  in  the  Critical  Review,  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  G. 
Gregory — on  several  of  the  Classical  and  Critical  Works  of 
the  late  Mr.  G.  Wakefield — on  a  Translation  of  Suetonius — 

« 

on  Mr.  Beloe's  Translation  of  Polyaenus's  Stratagems,  and 
on  various  Theological  and  Critical  Tracts. 

In  the  Monthly  Magazine,  as  first  edited  by  Or,  Aikin, 
now  by  Sir  Richard  Phillips — ^the  Introductory*  Poem  to 
that  work,  with  some  others,  and  various  prose  pieces, 
some  with  the  writer^s  name,  but  most  without;  among  which 
are  the  papers  entitled — Cantabrigiana. — In  the  Annual  Ne- 
crology (edited  by  Sir  R.  Phillips) — the  Literary  Memoirs 
of  Mr.  Mason,  the  Poet;  also  of  Dr.  Farmer,  author  of 
the  Essay  on  tlie  Learning  of  Shakspeare,  and  Master  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.— In  Public  Characters, 
published  by  the  same  editor,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Mr.  Porson,  the  late  Greek  Professor  of  Cam- 
bridge; Mrs.  Inchbald,  authoress  of  Plays  and  Novels; 
Mr.  Southey,  the  Poet ;  with  a  Memoir  of  the  fate  James 
Martin,  Esq.,  late  Member  for  Tewkesbury,  in  Gloucester- 
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shire. — Hints  and  Letters  in  different  publications^  to  pro- 
mote tbe  object  of  the  Literary  Fund ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
the  Statement  of  Cases  of  Persons  relieved ;  drawn  up  from 
the  papers,  and  under  the  direction^  of  the  Committeei  at 
the  infancy  of  that  Institution,  done  covertly  and  cau- 
tiously at  the  time :  but  the  practice  is  now,  more  prudently, 
altogether  abandoned. — A  short  History  of  Philosophy  and 
of  the  Royal  Society ;  being  a  Preface  to  a  compilation, 
which,  out  of  mercy  to  the  Editor's  impudence  and  his  own 
credulity,  shall  be  nameless.— Two  or  three  Essays  in  the 
Ladies'  Magazine  and  Ladies'  Museum ;  in  the  latter,  on 
(perhaps  poetical)  Genius :  Letters  on  different  subjects, 
principally  on  Public  Libraries,  and  curious  MSS.  in  them, 
in  the  Athenaeum,  edited  by  Dr.  Aikin. — An  Essay  on  the 
best  way  of  learning  the  Greek  Language,  and  Four  Let- 
ters on  the  English  Constitution,  in  the  Reflector,  edited 
by  Mr.  Leigh,  and  Mr.  John,  Hunt. — ^An  Account,  from  a 
Survey,  of  a  State  of  the  Prisons  in  London,  for  a  History 
of  the  Metropolis ;  in  4to. :  edited  by  Sir  Richard  Phillips. 
— Critiques  on  Mr.  Northmore's  Edition  of  Tryphiodorus 
(as  I  tfiink^  finding  the  remarks  on  them  among  my  papers) 
— on  Mr.  Meen's  Specimen  of  a  Translation  of  Lycophron 
— on  Mr.  Charles  Lamb's  Works — and  on  Admiral  Bumey's 
History  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  the  South  Sea,  &c.; 
in  5  Vols.  4to. :  all  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. — Two  or 
three  Critiques  in  the  Asiatic  Register;  among  which  is 
one  on  Lord  Valencia's  Travels  in  the  East  Indies,  &c. 
3  Vols.  4to. 

Remarks  on  Mr.  Flower's  Observations  on  the  Life  of 
Mr.  Robinson ;  intended  for  the  Monthly  Repository,  but 
not  inserted. 

Letter  to  a  Philosophical  Lady,  requesting  the  writer's 
opinion  on  some  points  of  Christian  Theblogy.   Not  printed. 

Poetical  Epistle  to  a  Lady,  requesting  some  Verses  on  the 
Birth  of  her  Sister's  first-born  Child ;  in  the  style  of  Chaucer 
and  Spenser;  for  private  circulation:  also  one  or  two  other 
Poems* 
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.  Add  books  brought  through  the  press  for  ingenious  ladies, 
and  other  friendsi  as  also  for  booksellers ;  particularly  se- 
v^  Gre^  book«,  printed  at  thf  Eton  press,  in  London : 
with  numerous  unfinished  pieces  in  verse  and  prose.  All 
would  shew  that,  so  far  as  industry  and  independence  go,  1 
have  redeemed  a  pledge  given  several  years  ago  to  certain 
Cambridge  friends :  any  furtheri  these  recollections  are  made 
under  a  sense  of  infirmity  and  unprofitableness,  and  even 
shame,  that  one  who  knows  so  little  should  have  written  so 
much.  The  ^rst  book  in  this  List  was  inscribed  to  the  late 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  of  Jesus  College,  who,  iu  approbation  of 
it,  settled  on  the  writer,  who  was  then  going  from  Cambridge, 
as  an  adventurer  among  London  booksellers,  £0l.  a  year  for 
three  years. 

The  present  volumes,  then,  return,  in  due  order,  to  tfae 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  are  inscribed  to  the  members 
of  it,  though  finally,  and  indirectly,  to  the  legislatorial  au- 
thorities of  the  country.     Since  beginning  it,  the  following 
may  be  added  to  the  list  of  my  writings  and  pnblications — 
Letters  to  Mr.  Belsham,  on  Baptism,  in  Mr.  Aspland's 
Monthly  Repository-^a  considerable   enlargement  of  the 
Catalogue  of  Books  belonging  to  a  learned  society  (writ- 
ten but  not  printed) — various  papers,  from  public  docu- 
ments, on  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  (ditto)— 
three  editions  of  the  Letters  on  the  English  Constitution; 
one   corrected,  with  the  Dissertation  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of   Benevolence^    for    the   Pamphleteer — ^Three 
Essays  on  Mr.  Knight's  Edition  of  Homer,  in  the  Classksl 
Journal :  the  third  Essay  was  mislaid  at  the  printer's — ^Ad- 
ditions to  the  Receosus  Editionum  of  the  Bipont  Latin 
Classics;  with  a  Continuation  to  the  present  Time,  and  an 
account  of  the  MSS.  of  them  in  our  Public  Libraries.    For 
Mr.  Valpy's  edition  of  the  Delphin  Classics. 

The  reasons  for  printing  this  additional  list  will  be  found 
in  my  Address  to  the  Subscribers  tp  the  Privileges. 

N.  B.  Two  or  three  articles,  already  mentioned,  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  were  also  written  during  this  period. 
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ADDRESS,  &c. 


A  QUiBRE  was  inserted,  a  few  months  ago«  in  the  Gentleman*s 
Magazine,  relative  to  Dyer^s  Privileges  of  the  University  of 
Casnbridge,  annoanced  seirend  years  since:  the  quaere  had  respect 
to  the  time  wad  probability  of  its  appearance ;  and  a  gentleman^  con* 
nected  with  that  Jouinal,  called  on  the  writer  of  this  address,  to  know 
what,  or  if  any,  reply  should  be  made.  The  answer  at  the  time  was, 
thatit  would  he  best  io  make  none;  partly,  because  to  a  similar 
quaere  fonnerly  put  in  that  Magazine,  a  distinct  reply  had  been 
made,  while  yet  the  writer's  pledge  had  not  been  redeemed;  and, 
partly,  because  when  the  question  was  repeated,  he  was  not,  from 
particular  circumstances,  fully  poepared  to  give  the  properinfoimatiOii* 

On  reconsideration,  however,  it  seemed  expedient,  thai  some  reply 
ougkt  to  have  heen  made:  and  two  or  three  lines  were  accordingly 
sent,  accompanied  with  an  intimation,  that  it  was  intended  to  com* 
municate  in  the  following  month  nn  acconni  of  the  present  stale  of  the 
work,  the  reasons^  which  had  occasioned  the  delajr  iB>  publishing  it, 
and  the  time  when  it  actually  would  be  published* 

These  lines,  however,  did  not  make  their  appearance;  and  the 
writer  doubts  not  they  were  siqppressed  by  the  Editor  of  the  Mj^gth 
zine  from  the  most  proper  motives*     A  statement  of  the  above  kind 


had  been  already  made,  no  correspondent  action  had  followed,  and  it 
might  reaaonably  enough  be  suppoaedy  that  a  person  who  tvidieadj 
knew  so  little  his  own  mind,  would  not  g^ve  satisfaction  to  otheis. 

Still  the  writer  thinks  an  answer  due  to  his  subscribers ;  indeed,  he 
thinks  it  due  to  himself:  for  the  publicaticm  of  the  Priviliges  of 
Cambridge  having  been  delayed  so  long,  it  was  natural  to  suppose, 
that  it  would  not  be  published  at  alL  This  is  doubtless  the  opinion  of 
many  of  the  original  subscribeis.  On  this  account,  therefore,  the 
following  statement  is  submitted  to  their  candid  consideration. 

To  say  the  tnith»  then,  there  occurred  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
publishing  the  work  from  its  very  commencement ;  and  the  beginning 
may  be  said  to  have  prevented  its  conclusion.  That  part  of  it, 
whence  its  title  is  taken,  consists  of  Charters,  Statutes,  and  various 
other  authentic  Documents,  Instruments,  and  Notices,  from  the  eariiest 
to  rather  a  recent  period— -of  the  source  whence  they  are  derived 
some  account  is  given  in  the  History  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
bridge— ^tfaese  appearing  in  chronological  order,  it  was  thought,  would 
furnish  a  clue  to  what  has  long  been  considered  a  desideiatnm,  a 
complete  Cambridge  History,  at  least,  one  more  exact,  diaa  any  tiiat 
has  yet  appeared.  This,  indeed,  was  all,  that  was  at  first  xntended 
by  that  part  of  the  Volumes  called.  The  Privileges  oi  the  Univeisity 
of  Cambridge.  But  on  proceeding,  certain  reasons  occurred  for 
pausing.  Obstacles  arose  which  presented  to  the  writer  a  new  aspect 
of  the  work,  and  perplexed  the  primary  object ;  and,  but  for  the  pledge 
given  to  many  respectable  subscribers,  after  much  time  employed, 
and  considerable  expense  incurred,  the  publication  would,  probably, 
have  been  wholly  given  up. 

< 

The  undertaking  thus  became  rather  suspended,  than  abandoned  ; 
Tor  a  direction  foreign  to  his  first  intentions  was  now  given  to  the  writer's 
mind;  and  there  arose  new  materials  for  reflection:  two  views  pre- 
sented themselves  of  one  and  the  same  subject ;  one  historical,  the 
other  political  and  (economical ;  and  they  could  not  be  separated. 

After  much  tossing  about,  as  it  were,  of  his  materials,  fixMo  their 
proper  place,  they  seemed  at  first  to  be  spread  over  a  larger  sur&ce ; 
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they  appeared  now  as  combined  in  one  h^pi;  and  a  sort  of  compromise 
became  expedient. 

It  had,  indeed,  been  suggested,  that  Excerptafrom  the  Priyiliges  of 
Cambridge  might  suffice.  But,  besides  that  such  things  had 
been  frequently  published,  and  are  become  generally  known,  they 
would  not  haye  favoured  the  primary  object  of  the  publication,  which, 
as  before  stated,  was  to  furnish  a  clue  to  Cambridge-Histoiy :  they 
wonld,  indeed,  have  afforded  several  hints  not  unserviceable  to  parti* 
cular  individuals,  but  few  for  literary  inquiry,  or  pnblic  utility. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  papers  in  their  entire  form  appeared  to  con* 
tain  documents  that  might  serve  at  once  the  purposes  of  University 
History,  and  those  of  the  members  of  the  University  generally,  mor^ 
particularly  if  residing  there.  The  duties  and  privileges  of  a  corpo- 
lation  should  be  known  to  the  full  extent  of  that  corporation,  and,  if 
beyond  it,  so  much  the  better :  for  partial  extracts  may  prove  real 
impositions,  injurious  to  particular  members  of  it,  as  appeared  from  a 
case  lately  stated  in  the  public  papers.  It  is,  therefore,  more  favourable 
to  the  general  privileges  of  bodies  corporate,  and  more  consonant  to 
the  views  of  the  Founders  and  Benefactors  of  them,  that  all  their  laws 
should  be  fully  known :  and  it  was,  probably,  from  feelings  of  this 
kind,  that  the  Statutes  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Ely  were  latdy 
printed  in  the  original  Latin,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  and  an  English 
translation,  together  with  the  amended  Charter,  given  by  Cha.  II., 
those  given  by  Hen,  VIII.,  and  confirmed  by  Elizabeth,  being  of 
doubtful  meaning,  and  repugnant  to  each  other,  so  that  the  obedience 
which  they  required  oould  not  be  performed. 

There  are  further  reasons  why  the  laws  and  customs  of  a  University 
should  be  more  generally  known.  They  were  long  held  to  be  Ecclesi* 
astical  corporations :  they  are  now  considered  in  the  courts  of  England 
as  civil.  They  are,  indeed,  if  such  terms  may  be  combined,  national 
corporations :  they  are,  ai  least,  institutions,  in  which  the  nation  at 
large  has  an  interest :  their  oeconomy,  strictly  speaking,  not  being 
of  private  interpretation,  their  records  do  not  require,  as  they  do  not 
contain,  any  mysterious  secrecies.  Whatever  by  change  of  times  and 
manners  has  become  obsolete  will  be  obsolete  still :  Hbm  publicity 
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will  give  them  no  force:  but,  though  it  will  add  nothing  to  them  as 
matter  of  obligation,  it  may  answer  other  parposes  of  utility. 

These  and  similar  ideas,  arising  from  the  above-stated  views  of  the 
anbjecty  of  tbemseWes,  created  considerable  difficulties,  and  occaaoned 
much  delay :  other  interruptions  interrened  of  a  nature  more  poattirey 
and  equally  perplexing. 

When  the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  suspense,  it  is  too  easily  led  mto 
any  net?  path;  and  the  objects,  which  present  themselves,  may 
insensibly  so  engage  the  attention,  aa  to  render  it  very  difficult  to 
letum.  Thus,  at  least,  it  hasfrequentiy  happened  in  the  present  case, 
duch-like  aberrations  are  too  apt  to  lead  to  constant  setlkments. 
The  writings,  which  the  author  was  prevmled  on  lo  engage  tn, 
since  fint  entering  on  the  Privileges  of  Cambridge,  have  been  not  a 
^w;  and  they  have  been  of  an  almost  opposite  character  to  the  nature 
of  ib^t  woA :  most  have  been  anonymous;  but  to  enumeiatey  or 
characterize  them  here,  would  be  obtrusive  and  impertinent.  It  may, 
perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place  to  put  them  in  a  list  of  writings,  intended 
to  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  Privileges:  they  wiH  furnish  piuofir 
lather  of  waywardness  than  of  indolence;  and,  if  they  aenre  notasany 
apol<^fornegl^t,they  will  unfold,  at  least,  someofthe  causes  d'deby. 

One  of  these  employments  was  of  such  extent  and  variety,  and  so 
^trenched,  at  different  periods,  on  prior  engagements,  as  to  seem 
fJmost  entirely  to  have  supereeded  them.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  object 
of  the  present  address  to  give  an  account  of  that  employment  here. 

Several  yean  ago  an  indiscrete  act  had  been  committed  by  the 
writer  in  announcing  some  intention  of  publishing  a  work  on  Public 
Libraries,  most  injudiciously  intimated  at  a  time  when  his  materials, 
^oUected  in  a  desultory  manner,  had  not  been  brought  into  (am.  and 
order.  The  work  was  never  published :  but  the  announcement  pro?ed 
injurious  in  mar^  ways  :  one  was,  in  the  too  iavourabk  opinion 
which  some  persons  were  led  to  conceive  of  his  attairments  in  a  par* 
ticular  line :  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  from  ap  jinpression  thence  received, 
tfiat  an  application  was  made  to  him  by  a  genUeman,  with  whom  he 
had  no  previpus  acquaintance,  to  undertake  a  part  in  a  work  of  a 
very  serious  and  extensive  nature. 


The  work  alluded  to  is  an  edition  of  oertmn  Latin  Classical  Avthors, 
in  a  regular  and  Tery  lengthened  series.  Beside  the  particularey 
ivfaence  it  takes  its  name,  it  contains  Literary  Notices  of  all  the 
editions  and  tnmslations  foreign  and  domestic  of  the  scTeral  authors 
composing  the  series,  with  occasional  remarks.  When  it  was  first  in 
Contemplation  to  publish  that  work,  the  proposal  made  to  the  writer 
of  the  present  address,  was,  to  supply  the  omissions  of  former 
Editors,  to  continue  the  notices  to  ^e  present  time,  accompanied 
with  an  account  of  the  manuscripts  of  those  several  writers  that  are 
in  the  Public  Libraries  of  this  country.  The  oflfer  was  at  first  decli- 
ned, partly  by  the  writer's  considering,  how  unprepared  he  was  for 
so  new  and  wide  an  undertaking ;  and  partly,  how  he  already 
stood  pledged  to  prior  engagements.  Still  the  application  was  made 
in  a  manner  so  handsome,  (the  writer's  mind,  too,  being  in  one  of 
those  states  of  suspense  described  above,)  that  he,  at  length  gave  way, 
and  yielded  to  the  proposal. 

He,  therefore,  soon  found  himself  involved  in  great  embarrassments^ 
and  overpowered  by  them.  Engaged,  at  the  same  time,  in  two  works 
of  such  amplitude,  and  of  such  opposite  characters,  he  knew  not 
which  way  to  tpm  himself. 

But  amidst  his  very  frequent  suspenses  and  increase  perpleiuties,  he 
never  thought  of  giving  up  the  Privilep;es  of  Cambridge.  A  belief  of 
a  foundation  of  some  requisite  knowledge  may  be  presupposed  in  the 
gendeman  applying  as  above-mentioned,  which^  however,  may  be 
hastily  and  too  liberally  formed.  On  first  entering  on  someliterary  works^ 
new  mines,  as  it  were,  must  be  worked  for  fresh,  appropriate  materiak ; 
tinie  and  thought  become  necessary  to  bring  them  into  order,  and  to 
fit  them  for  use;  when  actually  employed  on  it,  the  mind  niay  get  too 
fond  of  its  new  occupation ;  and,  with  respect  to  any  former  undertaking, 
whether  great  or  small,  that  may  be  sometimes  lost  sight  of,  and 
frequenUy  stand  still. 

Thus  it  has  been  in  the  present  instance :  it  was  at  first  expected,  that, 
between  the  intervals  of  publishing  two  of  the  Classics  above-men- 
tioned, a  return  might  be  made  to  the  Privileges  of  Cambridge.  This, 
though  more  practicable  now,  through  some  better  acquaintance  with 
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tbecovnetobepwsuediiithiswoik,  was  found  scaicdy  so,  when  every 
thing  was  new:  for  as  soon  as  one  of  the  Classical  writers  was  publish- 
ed, it  was  found  necessary  to  prepare  the  notices  for  that  which  was  to 
succeed :  in  the  mean  time,  many  ideas  relating  to  Cambridge  were 
broken  in  upon  and  dispeised,  and  many  p^ia  enurely  lost. 

It  was  intended,  afterwards,  to  give  up  the  Classics :  this  in- 
tention was  interrupted  by  circumstances  which  interrened :  and  so 
at  different  intenrals  both  undertakings,  under  many  infirmities,  are 
now  going  on :  andinfinnities,  are  here  mentioned,  because,  howerer 
the  writer  may  have  been  standing  still,  or  starting  aside,  time  has 
been  going  on,  which,  bearing  all  things  away,  does  not  leave  us  even 
our  minds,  possessed,  at  least,  of  any  of  their  former  elasticity ;  and 
we  do  not  then  so  readily  pass  from  one  course  of  thinking  to  another, 
as  before.  Hence,  however  sanguine  our  wishes,  and  sincere  our 
intentions,  they  fitil  in  attempts,  which  pass  off  in  resolutions,  which 
are  inconstant,  and  in  executions,  which  are  fidnt. 

It  need  surprise  nobody,  that  one,  who  amidst  these  engagements,  is 
passing  fast  to  three  score  yean  and  ten,  should  have  been  for  some 
time  thus  disposed,  particularly  as  they  have  been  of  a  nature,  which 
liasinducedmuchanxiety  and  care;— that,  though  possessed  of  sufficient 
cheerfulness,  and  experiencing  occasionally  much  pleasure  in  such 
ponuits,  he  should  as  often  have  succiimbed  under  the  efiecls  of  yeare, 
with  something,  peihaps,  on  him  of  the  immatura  senectus. 

But  afler  this  statement,  it  is  prudent  to  guard  agunst  a  conclusion, 
whidi  might  be  drawn,  and  which  would  be  discreditable  to  the 
writer,  because  disrespectful  to  his  subscribers :  this  is,  that  he  suff- 
ered his  mind  to  be  drawn  off  from  his  prior  occupation  by  some 
motive,  that  was  merely  mercenary.  '  He,  therefore,  begs  to  add,  that 
most  of  the  smaUer  pieces,  alluded  to  above,  were  written  either  to 
gratify  some  favourite  propensity,  or  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  some  friend ;  and,  that  the  greater  part  were  therefore  gratuitous,  or 
even  cost  him  something:  and  that  even  from  the  huger,  notwith- 
standing what  he  has  said  about  handsome  terms,  he  becomes  a  loser^ 
and,  indeed,  foresaw,  it  would  so  turn  out,  frcm  the  first. 

He  repeats^  that  he  shall  become  a  considerable  loser.    What  was 
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fonneriy  hinted  in  die  Gentkmftn'a  Bbgaziiie  about  Kbenl  tenos 
said  to  do  justice  to  otliei8»  and  to  prerent  inferenees,  wkich  ni 
be  drawn,  from  the  insinuations  of  an  admired  writer,*  in  a  popular 
magazine,  under,  indeed,'  the  best  fediiags,  and  from  the  purest 
intentions,  but  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  writer's  engage- 
ments, of  the  motives,  by  which  he  has  been  inflnenced,  and  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  has  been  placed.  He  spake  in  reference 
to  ihe  estimate  usually  made  of  or£naiy  literary  labour,  in  coniparisoB 
with  which  the  proposals  were  considened  handsome:  and  for  the 
same  reason  the  hints  formerly  dropped  are  repeated*  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  avows,  in  justice  to  fiiis  own  ehancter,  that, 
taking  into  consideration  these  two  publicatioos,  the  Privilq^  of 
the  University,  and  the  Classical  Woik,  he  has  incurred  sucli 
expenses,  with  regard  to  the  former,  by  pFoerastination^  and  other 
occurrences,  not  to  be  mentioned  here,  which  have  been  oceairfoDed 
principally  by  his  attentions  to  the  ktter  work,  that,  if  he  gets 
back  half  a  quarter  of  what  he  has  expended  on  the  Prinkgei 
of  Cambridge,  he  shall  count  even  his  losses  to  be  gains.  But  for 
such  mattera  nobody  is  to  be  blamed  but  himself,  and  they  ate  noticed 
here  not  to  excite  so  poor  a  feeling  as  Pity :  that  the  writw  ef  thia 
address  does  not  need:  for,  though  he  has  incurred  considerable 
expense,  he  puts  himself  to  no  essentiid  inconvenience:  but  he 
assuredly  wishes  to  stand  fair  in  the  opinion  of  his  many  kind  fnends^ 
and  of  his  Subscribera,  generaUy,  at  least  of  those,  who  choose  to 
continue  such ;  for  after  these  delays  and  want  of  punctuality  on  bis 
side,  he  can  have  no  right  to  complain  of  inconstancy  on  tfaein^ 
should  some  choose  to  withdraw  their  names;  and  if  otiieis  should 


*The  Emays  entitled,  £i.iA,  have  been  since  collected,  and  pubUshed 
hi  a  volome,  with  the  exceptionable,  the  very  incorrect,  and  some  ratiier 
too  witty  passages  allnded  to,  suppressed.  By  the  way,  the  Essay,  entitled 
**  Oxford  in  the  Vacation"  should  evidently  be  read  as  a  Fiction.  It  may 
be  questioned,  whether  the  facetious  Elia  ever  saw  Oxford  in  his  life* 
What,  however,  he  says  of  O.  D.  and  his  pumiits  there  is  fhnny  emmgli, 
when  not  too  complimentary. 
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foigety  that  tbej  ever  gave  them.    But  of  these  matters  enough. 
The  state  and  fom  of  the  work  at  present  is  as  follows. 

First  Volume. 

The  work  consists  of  two  large  Octavo  Volumes.  The  first  contains, 
1,  An  Index  Primi  Voluminis  Chartarum  Antiquanun,  from  the  time 
of  King  Arthur  to  that  of  Rich.  II.,  inclusive.    2,   Index  secnndi 
Voluminis  Chartarum  antiquarum,  from  the  time  of  Hen.  1 V.,  to  that 
of  Rich.  III.,  inclusive.    3,    Index  tertii  Voluminis  Chartarum 
Antiquarum,  from  the  time  of  Hen.  VII.,  to  that  of  James  U.,  induaive. 
4,  Charters  and  Bulls,  at  full  length,  including  that  ascribed  to  Kii^ 
Arthur,  together  with  other  Public  Instruments  and  Documents,  to  the 
time  of  Hen.  VII.,  inclusive;  also  the  Award  between  the  Univeisity 
and  Town,  A.  1502,  bj  Maigaret  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby, 
and  Mother  to  King  Hen.VII.,  the  Charta  Elizabethse,  A.R.  terdo; 
the  Charta  Elizabethe,  A.  1531,  with  various  extracts  from  Chartae  of 
Jam.  I.,  and  extracts  from  the  4th  volume  of  Mr.  Hare's  CoUectionSy 
lelatiiig  principally  to  Charteis  and  Grants  made  to  the  Town  of 
Cambridge.  5,  Extracts  from  the  Black  Book  in  the  Vice  Chancellor's 
custody.  6,  The  Entire  Statutes  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  7,  Hie  Senatus- 
Consulta  sive  Gmti8P,from  A.  1522,  downward  to  1744,  inclusive.  8, 
The  InterpretationesStatutorum.  9,  TheDecreta  Pnefectorum,  from 
1570  to  1728,  inclusive.    10,  RegisB  litene,  consisting  of  Letteis, 
Orders,  Injunctions,  &c.  of  Jam.  I.,  Cha.  L,  and  Cha.II.    (N.  B.  The 
greater  part  of  the  above  are  in  Latin;  and  the  writer  of  this  address 
acts  only  as  Editor.)    9,  Two  dissertations  by  the  writer,  in  English. 
These  are  of  considerable  length,  and  are  rather  historical  and  political^ 
than  explicatory  or  critical.  10,  lists  of  (Ethiopic,  Hebrew,  Persian, 
and  other  Oriental  MSS.,  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  MSS.  in  die 
Public  librajy ;  lists  alsoof  inscriptions  on  copperplates,  of  Coins,  Jec; 
Also,  Remarks  on  the  Beza  Greek  MS.,  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  the 
Acts,  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  Greek  MSS.  extant,  with  mxne 
Observations  on  the  Hebrew  MS.  of  the  Penteteuch,  writtenon  Goat^in, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  oldest  Hebrew  MS.  in  England :  togeiha 
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with  an  account  of  Archbishop  Parker's  MSS.  in  Bene't  College, 
and  of  Wickliffe's  New  Testament,  and  some  other  MSS.  in  Emmanuel 
College  Library. 

The  Catalogues  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Public  Library  were  taken  at 
different  times,  for  the  writer's  private  use;  and  are,  he  thinks, 
properly    inserted    in    a    book    of  Priviliges;    an   access  to  the. 

• 

Public  Library,  and  free  use  of  it*s  MSS.  belonging  of  right  to  Masters 
of  Arts,  and  being  often  essential  to  their  pursuits.  It  may,  there, 
fore,  be  convenient  to  some  resident  Members  to  have  such  lists  at 
hand;  and,  perhaps,  more  useful  and  necessary  to  non-residents,  as 
a  clue,  which,  without  them,  by  re&son  of  distance,  they  could  not 
possess. 

Second  Volume, 

Is  entitled,  a  Supplement  to  the  History  of  the  University  and 
Colleges  of  .Cambridge,  published  by  the  writer  in  1814,  and  con- 
tains, 1,  Additions  to  it  and  Corrections.  2,  Loose  Hints,  suggested 
by  the  Plan  of  Cambridge,  and  its  Improvement,  by  the  late  J.  Ashby,. 
B.  D.  and  Senior  Fellow  of  0^  John*s  College,  Cambridge.— N.  B. 
The  Plan  may  be  seen  at  the  entrance  of  the  Public  Lib;ary.  3, 
Preliminary  Observations  relative  to  the  Second  Supplement.  4, 
Supplement  the  second,  to  the  History  of  the  University  and  Colkgea 
of  Cambridge.  This  head  contains,  much  at  lai^ge,  remarks  on  vari^ 
ous  points  of  Antiquity,  on  writers  of  University  History,  and 
on  the  Literature  of  the  University,  ancient  and  modem.  5,  Supple- 
ment the  third  to  the  History  of  the  University  and  Colleges  of 
Cambridge.  6,  Cambridge  Fragments,  consisting  of  Sketches  of 
Biography,  remarks  on  curious  Books  and  MSS.  in  the  Puhiie 
and  some  of  the  College  Libraries,  Miscellaneous  Anecdotes  relating: 
to  Cambridge,  with  a  few  poetical  pieces  by  the  writer,  and  by  other 
Cantabrigians.  7,  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Printing  in  Cam- 
bridge, with  an  account  of  the  Books  printed,  and  of  the  Printers. 
This  head  closes  with  an  account  of  the.  Fac-Simile  of  the  Beza 
Greek  Codex,  (the  crown  of  the  Cambridge  Press,)  printed  in  2  vols, 
folio^  in  1793,  with  new  Greek  Types,  at  the  expense  of  the 
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UuTemty,  and  obflenrationa  on  the  Stentotype  Printing,  and  the 
modern  Greek  Type,  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Person. 

The  part  of  these  volumes,  which  was  the  last  composed,  i&  property 
Ike  fimt  in  the  order  of  them,  and  ought  to  have  been  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  volume :  but  that  having  extended  to  six  bun- 
jdred  and  thirty  pages,  and  the  latter  not  having  reached  to  four  hundred, 
it  was  thought  expedient,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  some  unifor* 
Buty,  at  least  of  appearance,  to  pUoe  it,  consisting  of  nearly  two 
huidrBd  pages,  at  the  banning  of  the  last  volume.  This  part  is 
entitled,  Dissertatio  Generalis,  sive  Epistola  Literaria,  Viris  Acade- 
mieis,  prsesertim  ad  Cantabrigiam  commorantibus,  humillime  oblata : 
it  contains  a  Review  of  the  Contents  of  the  two  Volumes,  shewing 
more  particularly  the  Nature  and  uses  of  the  Privileges;  a  Defence, 
in  part,  of  the  Mathematical  and  Chissical  literature  of  the  University ; 
a  atatement  of  the  opinions  of  learned  men,  on  some  matters  susceptible, 
in  their  judgment,  of  improvement;  of  the  distinct  authorities  of 
Kings  and  Popes  in  the  foundation  of  Universities — of  the  paramount 
rights  of  the  Kings  of  England— of  certain  Principles  of  the  English 
Constitutioii— of  some  maxims  of  the  0(^1  and  Common  Law— of  the 
Univeiaity  considered  as  a  Corporation— of  its  Courts^  ts  Senate  and 
Ckputp^-of  some  ancient  Statutes— of  certain  customs,  and  formalities 
of  more  modem  date,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  many  learned 
Academics,  had  better  be  discontinued— of  the  authority  of  visitors, 
and    of  the  supreme  Visitatorial  Power. 

This  address  was  an  after-thougfat:  but  so  great  a  part  of  the 
Privileges  being  written  in  Latin,  it  occurred  to  the  writer,  that  a 
short  address  in  that  language,  inscribed,  in  the  form  of  a  Dedication, 
to  the  members  of  the  Univeivity,  would  not  be  out  of  place.  This 
was  all  that  was  intended,  when  the  idea  of  a  Latin  preface  first 
presented  itself  to  his  mind :  indeed,  previously  to  this  suggestion,, 
it  was  proposed  to  give  the  prefatory  part  in  English;  but  it 
appeared,  at  length,  that  some  things  could  be  better  said  in  the  Latin 
language,  than  in  our  own. 

The  plan,  then,  naturally,  and  even  necessarily,  ran  out  into  con- 
sideiaMe  extent    Numerous  ideas  crowded  on  the  writer's  mind,  not 
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new  indeed— they  were  old  acquaintaBoe-'4rat  they  were  to  be  bronglit 
out  by  TecoUectioo,  and  much  thought;  to  be  clothed  in  a  new,  even 
a  foreig:n  dress;  to  be  brought  into  new  rdations,  and  Aiade  to  senre 
some  new  pnrposes.  They  lay,  as  it  were,  in  a  tiain,  like  the  Knks  of 
a  chain,  and  were  drawn  out,  insttnctiTely,  yet  not  coUeetiTeiyi  bnt 
separately,  one  after  another:  for,  as  the  more  ciitieal  ideas  lay  in 
the  backward  ehambers  of  the  mind,  they  advanced,  not  indeed  qnite 
at  random,  but  by  connections,  and  associations  with  other  ideas : 
and,iniiEu;t,  some  were  of  too  large  a  compa8s,and  too  ddieate  a  tei« 
ture,  to  be  handled  loosely :  they  required  to  be  shewn  at  fiiUIeqgth» 
ornot  to  have  been  meddled  with  at  all, 

Thi9  has  all  been  said,  not  to  apologize  for  what  has  been  advanced, 
or  for  the  manner  and  style  in  which  it  is  delivered ;  (all  apoh^  on  this 
head  would  come  too  late ;)  bnt  to  shew,  in  confoimity  ^th  the  im* 
mediate  object  of  this  address,  the  proper  causes  of  delay  in  puMisfaiBg 
the  Privileges  of  Cambridge  :  for  it  is  certain,  that  for  a  CohsideiaUe 
time  past,  the  Dissertatio  Generalis  has  been  the  occasion  of  great 
delay,  and,  in  truth,  the  principal  one. 

The  work,  then,  apparently  thus  thrown  asidci  likea  child  gmcdessly 
deserted  by  its  parent,  is  now,  with  feelings  of  shame,  publicly  owned 
at  last :  and  it  seemed  proper  to  take  the  present  course,  to  notify  it» 
in  order  to  acknowledge  the  kind  intentions  of  some  of  its  euiiest 
friends,  to  awaken  the  recdlections  of  others,  and  to  come  to  a  right 
understanding  with  alL 

Without  recurring  to  mementos,  so  formal,  and  so  painful  to  a 
writer's  feelings  as  dates,  he  shall  subjoin,  The  list  of  his  original 
Subscribers  ;  whence  it  will  appear  to  the  reader,  what  a  lapse  of 
time  has  passed  since  the  first  publication  of  his  proposals ;  for  very 
many  of  the  first  encoungers  of  this  work  have,  in  the  interim  j  passed 
to  the  land  of  foigetfulness ;  and,  while  their  names  awaken  in  him 
very  serious  and  affecting  recollections,  (for  smne  were  among  his 
kindest  friends,)  they  will,  at  the  same  time,  serve  the  purpose  of 
dates  :  not  a  few  are  of  a  period  sufficiently  remote :  several, 
indeed,  distant  enough  for  a  belief,  that  others  of  the  original  Sub« 
scribers,  who  are  still  living,  may  have  forgottai  their  obliging 
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ilitentioiiB,  or  be  disposed  to  wiMmw  their  names ;  in  either  of  which 
esses,  the  writer  will  have  no  one  to  blame  but  himsdf. 

WiUi  respect  to  the  following  list  of  original  Snbscribere,  some  not 
only  gave  their  namesi  but  paid  in  sobscription^money.  These, 
however^  are  but  few,  and»  for  the  most  part,  among  the  writer's 
particular  friends.  They  were  paid  not  in  conseqaenoe  of  his 
soliritation,  nor  even  in  confonhity  with  his  wishes :  his  wish  was  to 
receive  nothing,  till  the  books  were  delivered :  and  what  was  received 
was  commonly  forced  on  him  by  the  two  great  earnestness  of  friends. 
Snch  (at  least  those  who  are  liring)  will  receive  the  volumes,  at  theprioe, 
which  was  first  proposed,  and  paid  in :  to  others  tiie  pric&  must  be  an 
increased  one ;  and,  on  an  estimate  of  the  extended  fonn  of  the  wAik, 
and  the  great  expenses,  attendii^  the  publication,,  the  price  cannot 
be  fixed  at  less  than  two  Guineas.  As  the  long  deUy  of  the  writer 
may  be  said  to  have  annihilated  all  oMigation  on  the  part  of  his 
original  Subscribers,  he  holds  them,  as  hinted  before,  at  liberty  to 
withdraw  their  names,  or  to  continue  their  fiivouis,  according  to  their 
present  judgment*  Any  new  names  will  be  thankfully  received. 
With  respect  to  such  original  Subscribers,  as  are  now  deceased,  the 
books  will  be  forwarded  to  their  executors,  who,  should  they  think 
proper  to  retam  the  books,  shall  have  the  original  Subscription 
money  as  punctually  returned. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  preceding  representation,  compared  with 
his  former  Prospectus,  that  the  size  of  the  volumes  is  increased, 
proportionably,  in  some  respects,  to  the  writer's  delay :  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  it  was  his  wish,  and,  indeed,  his  intention,  to  have  gone 
over  the  Coll^pes  once  more,  with  a  view  to  short  biographical 
sketches,  (but  of  a  literary,  and  bibliographical  character  merely,  as 
in  the  History  of  the  University  and  CfoUeges  of  Cambridge,  and  in 
the  Volumes  now  announced,)  so  as  to  have  brought  them  down  neariy 
to  the  present  times,  though  the  necessity  was  found  of  fixing  some 
limits.  It  was  accordingly  designed  not  to  exceed  the  period,  that 
closed  with  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Tyrwhitt,  late  of  Jesus  College, 
who,  at  his  death,  left  so  liberal  a  legacy  to  the  Univereity,  for  the 
purpose  of  prmnoting  Hebrew  literature.     It  was,  at  the  same  time. 
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proposed  to  gather  up  a  few  pieces  of  scattered,  neglected  biogiapbyj, 
sach  as  will  be  perpetually  recurring  in  University- History •  It  was 
his  aim,  also,  to  have  paid  a  tribute  of  respect  4o  the  memories  of 
several  persons,  who»  though  never  membeis  of  the  University,  but 
inhabitants  of  the  town  or  neighbourhood,  were  eminent  in  their 
respective  departments;  such  as  Mr.  Israel  Lyons,  distinguished  for 
liis  mathematical  attainments;  Mr.  Hellendaal,  for  his  musical  com- 
positions ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Robinson,  an  admired  preacher  and  writer 
amoi^  the  Dissenters,  with  many  others. 

A  few  pieces  of  this  kind  he  has  by  him.  But  it  was  found 
necessary,  at  length,  to  use  some  dispatch,  and  to  hazard  no  longer 
dehiys. 

This  Address,  then,  will  shew  to  the  Subscribers,  and  to  tiiose,  who 
may  intend  to  be  purchasers  of  the  work  here  announced,  what  they 
are  to  expect ;— no  regular  series  of  historic  narrative,  or  of  amusing 
annals,  hut  a  clue  to  University-History;  no  ample,  or  minute 
exhibition  of  its  customs  and  ceremonies,  but  a  guide  to  its  charters^ 
its  laws,  its  literature,  and  political  ceconomy ;  no  details  of  biogra- 
phical memorials,  but  sketches  merely  literary  or  bibliographical ;  in 
short,  little  that  is  likely  to  allure  general  readers,  or  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  regular,  systematic  criticism ;  that  division  of  it,  which 
IS  more  particularly  entitled  the  Privileges,  ke.  consisting,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  dales,  and  references,  notices  of  particular  events,  and 
heads  of  public  business. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  limited  nature  and  unconnected  form  (^ 
this  miscellany,  it  aims  to  be  useful  :««nd,  it  is  hoped,  that  beside 
some  general  purposes,  which  it  may  answer  to  members  of  the 
University,  it  may  furnish  a  few  hints,  which  may  be  favourable  to 
the  views  of  those,  who  are  curious  concerning  the  antiquities  of 
Universities,  or  who  are  concerned  in  their  government,  and  even  to  the 
supreme  l^slatorial  authorities.  But  what,  if  any,  useful  purposes 
it  may  answer  must  be  left  to  the  consideration  of  others. 

From  a  review  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  work,  some  matters 
of  a  lighter  nature  have  been  introduced,  Fragmenta  Cantabrigiana, 
as  before  noticed.    These  were  communicated,  in  part,  by  the  writer 
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to  the  Monthly  Magazine  several  years  ago;  and,  as  they  were 
favoiirably  received  at  the  time,  they  are  in  part  reprinted  here,  hom 
a  hope  that  they  may  furnish  some  amusement  to  dioee  disposed  to 
perose  the  presen  tvolnmes,  yet  little  interested  in  die  miaatie  of 
Academical  Privileges. 


AU  farther  procnistinali<m  being  now  provided  against,  the  writer 
wishes  to  stand  on  fair  and  honourable  terms  with  his  Subscribers 
and  friends.  It  is  intended  to  publish  the  volumes  at  the  end  of 
January,  or  beginning  of  February.  Subscribers  names  reeeived  by 
the  following  booksellers:  Patme  &  Foss,  Pall  Mall;  LovoMAiia 
HuBST,  &  Rbbs,  Paternoster  Row;  Hunter,  St-  FwoTs  Church 
Yard;  Dbiohton,  Cambridge;  Parker,  Oxford;  and  Covsta** 
BLBy  Edinboigfa, 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS 


Peter-Hou8^  Library,  Cambridge 

Rev.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  Jesus  Coll^,  Cambridgie 

Bishop  of  Cloyne 

ReT.  Dr.  Cory,  Master  of  Emmanuel  Callege,  CEunbrii^ 

Lord  Hutchinson,  Bulstrode  Street 

Sir  J.  Heard,  Hera!d*s  Office 

W.  Frend,  Esq.  Rock  Assurance  Office 

John  Hammond,  Esq.  Fenstanton,  HnntiDgdoiiBhire 

Lord  Stanhope 

T.  Hovel,  Esq.  Cambridge 

A.  Askew,  Esq.  Wimpole  Street 

Rev.  Dr.  Parr 

Rev.  Dr.  Maltby,  Bugden 

J.  Nichols,  Esq.  Pariiament  Street 

J*  R.  Cuthbert,  Esq.  Berkeley  Square 

J.  Rickman,  Esq.  Palace  Yai-d 

A«  Chalmers,  Esq.  Throgmorton  Street 

W*  Morgan,  Esq.  Equitable  Assurance  Office 

J.  Tilford,  Esq. 

R.  Wainwright,  Esq.  Gray's  Inn 

Miss  Lusada,  Devonshire  Square 

L.  Mackmurdo,  Esq.  Clapton 

R.  Smales,  Esq.  Walworth 

BeneH  College  Libraiy,  Cambridge 

R.  Southey,  Esq. 

Rev.  Dr.  Disney,  Essex 

Mrs.  Howard,  Chelsea 

C.  Aikin,  Esq.  Broad  Street  Buildings 

S.  Wakefield,  Bsq«  Hackney 
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Rev.  Hr.  Dobree,  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge 

London  Institation  Ubiaiy 

J.  Turner,  Esq.  Middle  Temple 

Mr.  Serjeant  Heywood,  Serjeant's  Inn 

Rer.  Dr.  Tn^op,  Christ's  Hospital 

J.  Brown,  Esq.  Lombard  Street 

L  Tapper,  Esq.  New  Baiiington  Street 

ReT.  Dr.  Russell,  Cbarter4iou8e  School 

Rev.  Mr.  Uvedale 

ReT.  Mr.  Cogan,  Walthamstow 

I.  O.  Butler,  Esq.  Hackney 

Anthony  Robinson.  Esq.  Hatton  Garden 

D.  Cadell,  Esq.  Bell's  Buildings 

Dr.  Malkin,  Bury  Saint  Edmond's 

J,  Perry,  Esq.  Strand 

Emmanuel  College  Library,  Cambridge 

C.  Lambe,  Esq.  India  House 

J.  Martin,  Esq.  Lombard  Street 

Hon.  C.  Bradshaw,  Bolton  Street 

Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  Uandaff 

Subscription  Library,  Enfield 

W.  Stuich,  Esq.  Southampton  Street 

Dr.  Williams's  Library,  Red  Cross  Street 

A.  J.  Yalpy,  Esq.  Red  Lion  Court 

■  Rees,  Esq. 
J.  Waterhouse,  Esq.  Halifax 
Mis.  Opie,  Norwich 
Sir  W.  Betham,  Dublin 
Rey.  W.  Belsham,  Essex  Street 
J.  Thomson,  Esq.  Tottenham 
Rev.  Dr.  Bumey,  Deptfoid 
Royal  Institution  Libi&y,  Albeimarle  Street 
A.  Constable,  Esq.  Edinburgh 
ReT.  Mr.  Curtis,  Camberwell 
John  HuttoD,  Esq.  Marske  Hall,  Richmond,  Yorkshire 
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Rev.  Mr.  Tooke 

Basil  Montagu,  Esq.  Lincoln's  inn  ' 

Rev.  C.  Banks,  Kni^htsbridge 

CaihariDe  Hall  Library,  Cambridge 

Chnsts*  College  Library »  Ditto 

Rev.  Dr.  Chafy,  Master  oif  Sidney  College,  Ditto 

Rev.  Dr.  Pearce,  Master  of  Jesus  College,  Ditto 

Rev.  Dn  Davy,  Master  tof  Cains  College,  Ditto 

Rev.  Mr.  Parish,  Professor  of  Cbymisf  17,  Ditto 

W.  Smyth,  Esq.  Professor  of  Modern  History 

Trinity  College  Library,  Cambridge 

C.  Beales,  Esq.  Pe«6r  House,  Ditto 
J.  Ellis,  Esq.  Peter  House 

^— *—  Davies,  Esq.  King's  College 

F:  Thackeray,  Esq.  Canbridge 

Mr.  J.  Bowtel,  Keeper  of  the  Public  Libraiy,  Ditto 

Edwaid  Randall  Esq.  Ditto 

James  Nutter,  Esq.  Ditto 

R.  Foster,  Esq.  Ditto 

£.  Foster,  Esq. 

Rev.  G.  Caldwell,  Jesus  College,  Ditto 

Rev.  C.  Musgrave,  Trinity  College,  Ditto 

Rev.  Mr.  Keysal,  Bredon  Hill 

John  Disney,  Esq.  Lincoln's  Idn  Fields 

Dr.  Stoddart,  Doctor's  Commons 

John  Wishaw,  Esq.  Lincoln's  Inn 

Mr.  Baron  Maseres,  Inner  Temple    • 

D.  Moor,  Esq.  Lincoln's  Inn 
Rev.  Dr.  Rees,  7,*  King's  Road 

J.  H.  Smyth,  Esq.  Member  for  the  University  of  Oadlbridge 
Christopher  Turner,  Esq. 
T.  Northmore,  Esq.  Cleve,  Devonshire 
Rev.  Mr.  Meeu,  Fish  Street,  Hill 
Honorable  Mr.  Hely  Hutchinson 
'      Alsacrer,  Esq.  Southwark 
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R.  Hibbert,  Jim.  Esq. 

W.  Alexander,  Esq.  British  Muewii 

Buly  Wallis,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rovth,  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxfoid 

library  of  Trinitj  College,  Ditto 

Library  of  (few  College,  Ditto 

Library  of  Jesus  College,  Ditto 

P.  Bliss,  Esq.  Librarian  to  the  Univeiaity,  Ditto 

John  Gnmey,  Esq.  Serjeant's  Inn 

Chapman  Barber,  Esq.  Chaneery  Lane 

John  Lewin,  Esq. 

Lord  Pdmerston,  Member  for  the  University  of  Csmhridge 

—— —  Thomas,  Esq. 

Rot.  p.  Wrangfaam 

R.  Stephens,  Esq.   Honorary  Secretary  to  the  London  InatitnlMn 

Library 
Admiral  Haywood,  Higbgate  Hill 
Alexander  Tillock,  Esq. 
Joseph  Jekyll,  Esq.  Spring  Gardens 
A.  Murray,  Esq.  Symond's  Inn 
Mes6ra.  lA>ngman,  Hurat,  Rees,  k  Co. 
Lord  Holland,  Kensington 
Magdalen  Colle^  Library,  Oxford 
Rev.  Dr.  Webb,  Master  of  Clare  Hall,  Csmbridge 
-^— ^  Hustler,  Esq.  Public  Registrar,  Cambridge 
ReT.  John  Sheepshanks 
Queen*s  College  Library,  Cambridge 
Library  of  Jesus  College,  Ditto 
Lord  Erskine 

«— -^  Morris,  M.  D.  Ptirliament  Street 
— —  Button,  Esq.  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard 
Rev.  F.  Apthorpe 
Joseph  Cradock,  Esq. 
Rev.  Mr.  Walker 
William  Nash,  Esq.  Royston 
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John  Mairay,  Esq.  Albemarle  Street 

Rev.  Mr.  Dark,  Overbury 

Dr.  Ridout,  Blackfriars  Road 

Rev.  Mr.  Washiugton,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford 

I  Woodroffe,  Esq. 

Inner  Temple  Library 

Lord  Spenser 

Academical  Institution,  York 

Mr.  R.  Hunter,  St.  Paul's  Chuicb  Yard 

John  Taylor,  Esq.  Shoe  Lane. 
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P.  S. — Any  Gentleman  to  whom  the  aboye  address  is  sent,  and  whose 
name  is  in  the  List  of  Subschben,  desirous  of  withdrawing  his 
name,  is  requested  to  give  notice  to  either  of  the  bookseUers 
before-mentionedy  or  to  the  writer.  No.  14,  Clifford's  Inn,  Fleet 
Street ;  otherwise  he  will  be  considered  as  choosing  to  continue 
a  Subscriber. — Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Work,  an  Eng- 
lish Translation  of  the  Dissertatio  Genendis,  will  be  printed. 
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Smalea,  Printer^  Aldersgate  Street. 
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THE^  BOMtotTEft  tHLL^BE  CifARGE^ 
Af4  Brmbift^^EE  IF  THIS  BOOK  IS  NOT  ; 
RETURNED  TO  THE  UBRARY  ON  OR 
BEFORE  THE  LAST  DATE  STAMPED 
BELOW.  NON-RECEIPT  OF  OVERDUE 
NOTICES  DOES  NOT  EXEMPT  THE 
BORROWER  FROM  OVERDUE  FEES. 
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